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RULES. 


1.  Thb  AiBsociation  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry  in 
Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate 
Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Members, 
and  Corresponding  Members. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated  by  a 
member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  be  admitted  by 
the  Greneral  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  tlie  Genersd 
Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art,  connected 
with  the  West  of  England,  but  not  resident  in  Devonshire, 
may,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association;  and  persons  not  resident  in  the 
county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half 
a  Guinea  or  a  Life  Composition  Fee  of  Seven  and  a  Half  Guineas, 
But  Members  of  Ten  Years'  standing  and  more,  whose  Contribu- 
tions are  not  in  arrears,  may  compound  by  a  Single  Payment  of 
Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's  ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in  July 
or  August  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous 
Annual  Meeting. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shsdl  be  elected 
at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

n.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
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12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  loeal  Treasorer  and 
Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  nomher  any  Members 
of  the  Aasociation,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to  assist  in  making 
such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  affiurs  of  the 
Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Cooncil,  which  shall  consist 
exclosirely  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Association,  excepting 
Honorary  Members,  and  Corresponding  Members : — 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the  offices 
of  President,  General  and  Local  Treasurers,  General  and  Local  Secre- 
taries, and  Secretaries  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council 

(6)  Authors  of  papers  which  have  been  printed  in  ertenso  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as  the  General 
Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management  of  the  afEurs  of 
the  Association,  and  the  performing  the  duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the  Council, 
may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to  be  held  at 
Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present  determination,  by 
notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  addressed  to  every  other 
member  of  the  Council,  at  least  ten  clear  days  previously,  specifying 
the  purpose  for  which  such  extraordinary  meeting  is  convened. 
No  matter  not  so  specified,  and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be 
determined  at  any  extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  enter  on  their 
respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected ;  but 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Local  Officers,  not  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  next  following. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjourned 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  between  the  close 
of  any  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the  close 
of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings,  shall  have 
forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be  competent  for 
him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 

19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and 
shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  first  day  of  January;  and  no 
person  shall  have  the  privileges  of  a  member  until  the  Subscription 
for  the  current  year  or  a  Life  Composition  has  been  paid. 
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20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Association  after 

,they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved ;  and  he  shall  report 
to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance  he  has  in  hand,  and 
the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be  in  arrear,  with  the  sums 
due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months  in  arrear 
in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the  Treasurer  shall 
apply  to  him  for  the  same. 

22.  Whenever,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be  two 
years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members. 

23.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one  month  before  each 
Annnal  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the  place  and 
date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  after  each  Annual  Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  in- 
cluding the  Kules,  a  Financial  Statement,  a  List  of  the  Members, 
the  Eeport  of  the  Council,  the  President's  Address,  and  such 
Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  extenso,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Council 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion  of 
printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papers  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  copyright  of  a  paper  read  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  same  which  have  been 
provided  at  his  expense,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Author ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed 
elsewhere,  either  in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  length  of  the  paper,  until  after  the  publication  of 
the  volume  of  Transactions  in  which  the  paper  is  printed. 

27.  The  authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published,  receive 
twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  further  number  printed  at  their  own  expense.  Ail 
arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be  made  by  the  authors 
with  the  printers  to  the  Association. 
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^.  If  pcMli  of  papen  to  be  poUadMi  m  the  Tmnetioiu 
ut  mxA  Vj  aotLoo  for  cooectioii,  anl  ise  irtimwi  bj  them 
?>!7'>c^  f '/sr  dATi  for  each  iheec  of  pioot  to  be  veckoned  horn  the, 
dxj  maautfi  iuatfjsk  bj  the  pdnieis.  but  doC  hir>adfiig  the  time 
uoMal  for  tfanfrnwrion  br  {>ji5t,  sacb  pfoo&  shell  be  iMiniiwi  to 
n^^pm  ir./  f -inLftT  coireetion. 

^.  .Sl>o-iId  the  extzm  cher^es  for  anall  tjpe»  and  types  other 
\\aiL  iurji^  Knrjwn  m  Boman  or  Itebc,  e&i  ibr  the  enthors  oome- 
taona  of  the  preae,  in  anr  paper  pabliihed  in  the  TianaaetionSy 
amoont  to  a  greater  sum  than  in  the  pcoportian  of  ten  shilfings 
per  ffaeety  raeh  exeeai  ihaU  be  borne  br  the  anthor  bim^If,  and 
ocA  bj  the  AflKcialion ;  and  should  anj  paper  exceed  four  sheetsi 
the  ooct  be jond  the  coat  of  the  four  sheets  shall  be  home  by  the 
author  of  the  paper. 

^.  Ererj  Mtmber  shall,  within  a  penod  not  exceeding  six 
months  after  each  Annnal  Meeting,  reeeire  grstnitoady  a  copy  of 
the  Ttazuactions. 

31.  Tiie  Aocoonts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  annnally, 
by  Aa^litors  appointed  at  each  Annnal  Meeting,  but  who  shall  not 
be  ex  ojjUcio  Members  of  the  ConnciL 

32.  Xo  rule  shall  be  altered,  amended,  or  added,  except  at  an 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  Members,  and  then  only  provided 
that  notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  given  to  the  General 
Secretary,  and  by  him  communicated  to  all  die  Members  at  least 
one  month  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
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1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  that  the 
President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to  its 
delivery. 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall  be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume;  and  the  Transactions  of 
each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in  stock  of  each 
*  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per  copy  of  each  *  Part ' 
specified;  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions 
next  after  the  Treasurer's  financial  statement. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  of  all  Compositions 
received  from  existing  Life  Members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
applied  in  the  purchase  of  National  Stock,  or  such  other  security 
as  the  Council  may  deem  equally  satisfactory,  in  the  names  of 
three  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  CounciL 

7.  At  each  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings  the  Council  shall  deposit  at 
interest,  in  such  bank  as  they  shall  decide  on,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  General  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  all 
uninvested  Compositions  received  from  existing  Life-Members,  all 
uninvested  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  balance  derived  from  other  sources  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  after  providing  for  all  accounts  passed  for 
payment  at  the  said  Meeting. 

8.  The  General  Secretary,  on  learning  at  any  time  between  the 
Meetings  of  the  Council  that  the  General  Treasurer  has  a  balance 
in  hand  of  not  less  than  Forty  Pounds  after  paying  all  Accounts 
which  the  Council  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  shall  direct  that  so 
much  of   the  said  balance  as  will  leave  Twenty  Pounds  in  the 
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Treasorei^s  hand  be  deposited  at  interest  at  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  Ashborton. 

9.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  spend  any  sum 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  per  annum  in  employing  a  clerk  for 
such  work  as  he  finds  necessary. 

10.  Every  candidate,  admitted  to  Membership  under  Rule  4,  shall 
forthwith  receive  intimation  that  he  has  been  admitted  a  Member, 
subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next  General  Meeting  of  Members ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  newly  admitted  Member's  name  appearing  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  printed  list  of  Members,  will  be  a  sufficient 
intimation  to  him  that  his  election  has  been  confirmed.  Pending 
the  issue  of  the  Volume  of  Transactions  containing  the  Rules  of 
the  Association,  the  General  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  newly 
admitted  Member  with  such  extracts  from  the  Rules  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary. 

11.  The  reading  of  any  Report  or  Paper  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  or  such  part  of  twenty  minutes  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  the  Programme  of  Reports  and  Papers  shall 
have  been  settled,  and  in  any  discussion  which  may  arise  no  speaker 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes. 

12.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association 
must  strictly  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  all  Reports 
intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  and 
prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the  Council,  must,  together 
with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used  in  illustrating  them  in  the 
said  Transactions,  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the 
Authors  all  such  Papers  or  drawings  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuit- 
able to  be  printed  or  to  serve  as  illustrations  in  the  said  Transac- 
tions, and  shall  send  the  residue,  together  with  the  said  Reports  of 
Committees,  to  the  Association's  Printers,  who  shall  return  the 
same  so  that  they  may  reach  the  General  Secretary's  residence  not 
later  than  on  the  14th  day  of  the  said  July,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  pages  each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of  any 
of  the  said  Papers  and  Reports ;  and  the  General  Secretary  shall 
lay  the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  commencing  on 
that  day,  before  the  first  Council  Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Council  shall  select  not  a 
greater  number  of  the  Papers  thus  laid  before  them  than  will,  with 
the  other  documents  to  be  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  make 
as  many  sheets  of  printed  matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  the  sum 
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of  60  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  of  the  said 
probable  number  of  Annual  Members,  and  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  such  balance,  not  derived  from  Compositions  of  existing  Life 
Members,  or  from  prepaid  Annual  Subscriptions,  as  may  be  lying 
at  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  iu  the  Treasurer's  hands ; 
this  sum  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  printing  of 
such  aforesaid  Tables,  which  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Council,  provided  the  aggregate  of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not 
exceed  six  per  cent,  of  the  said  subscriptions ;  exclusive  also  of  the 
printers'  charge  for  corrections  of  the  press ;  and  also  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such  Kesolu- 
tions  passed  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council,  as  may  be 
directed  to  be  so  printed  at  the  said  Winter  Meeting;  and  the 
number  of  Papers  selected  by  the  Council  shall  not  be  greater  than 
will,  with  the  Keports  of  Committees,  make  a  Total  of  40  Reports 
and  Papers. 

13.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  Non-Members,  and 
accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Programme  below 
those  furnished  by  Members  themselves. 

14.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

15.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers  for 
reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Authors ;  but  the  place  of 
a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme  has  been  settled  by 
the  Council 

16.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of  a  question  on 
which  the  Coimcil  has  requested  a  Member  or  Committee  to 
prepare  a  report. 

17.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by  Circular, 
sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  Member  of  the  Coimcil  not 
less  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

18.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
printers,  together  with  all  drawings  required  in  illustrating  them, 
on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which 
they  were  read. 

19.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council  shall 
decide  not  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Authors  not  later  than  the  day  next  following  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read;  and  abstracts  of  such 
Papers  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  shall  not  exceed  such 
length  as  the  General  Secretary  shall  suggest  in  each  case,  and 
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miui  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  on  or  before  the  seTenih 
day  after  the  close  of  the  AnnnaJ  Meeting. 

20.  The  Author  of  every  Paper  which  the  Coondl  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions  shall  be  expected 
to  pay  for  all  such  illostrations  as  in  his  judgment  the  said  F^per 
may  require. 

21.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and  ^lall  return 
every  ^lanuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is  in  type,  bui  not 
be/ore.  They  shall  be  returned  irUaeij  provided  they  are  written 
on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

22.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has  been 
read  to  the  Ae»ociation  shall  be  added  to  without  the  written 
approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and  no  additions 
shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or  postscripts, 
or  both. 

23.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other  place  shall 
have  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  Council  Meeting. 

24.  When  the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  any  Part  of  the 
Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy  shall  be 
increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50  per  cent  on  the  original 
price. 

25.  After  deducting  the  amount  received  by  the  sale  of 
Transactions  from  last  year's  valuation,  and  adding  the  value  of 
Transactions  for  the  current  year,  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent 
shall  be  every  year  made  from  the  balance,  and  this  balance,  less 
10  per  cent,  shall  be  returned  as  the  estimated  value  of  the 
Transactions  in  stock  for  the  current  year. 

26.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may  reprint 
any  Committee's  Report  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the  said  Committee,  or 
of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving,  in  each  case,  a  written 
permission  to  do  so  firom  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
but  not  otherwise;  that  the  said  printers  shall  pay  to  the  said 
Secretary,  for  the  Association,  sixpence  for  every  fifty  Copies  of 
each  half-sheet  of  eight  pages  of  which  the  said  Eeport  consists ; 
that  any  number  of  copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact 
multiples  of  fifty,  shall  be  regarded  as  fifty ;  and  any  number  of 
pages  less  than  eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eight, 
shall  be  regarded  as  eight ;  that  each  copy  of  such  Eeprints  shall 
have  on  its  first  page  the  words  "  Keprinted  from  the  Transactions 
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of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council  ojf 

the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the 
said  Keport  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but  that,  with  the 
exception  of  printer's  errors  and  changes  in  the  pagination  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said  Reprint  shidl  be  in  every 
other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the  said  Keport  as  printed  in  the 
said  Transactions  without  addition,  or  abridgment,  or  modification 
of  any  kind. 

27.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed  after 
the  '  Eules '  in  the  Transactiona 

28.  All  resolutions  appointing  Committees  for  special  service  for 
the  Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  next  before 
the  President's  Address. 

29.  Members  and  Ladies  holding  Ladies'  Tickets  intending  to 
dine  at  the  Association  Dinner  shall  be  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Honorary  Local  Secretary ;  no  other  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  dinner,  and  no  names  shall  be  received  after  the 
Monday  next  before  the  dinner. 


t    22    ] 


PEOCEEDINGS  AT  THE  FORTY-THIKD  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

Held  at  Tbionmouth,  July  19th  to  July  22nd,  1904. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  19  th  July,  there  was  a  Meeting 
of  the  Council  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Church-room,  East 
Teignmouth,  Sir  Eoper  Lethbridge  in  the  chair.  Various 
matters  were  discussed,  among  others  the  question  of  raising 
the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription,  a  suggestion  which 
found  little  favour.  The  necessary  business  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Annual  Meeting  was  considered,  and  the 
Beport  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Eeports  submitted  by 
various  Committees,  were  approved.  The  list  of  papers 
recommended  by  the  General  Secretaries  to  be  received  for 
reading  was  accepted. 

The  next  business  was  the  reception  by  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Teignmouth.  Mr.  W.  Montagu  Bird,  chairman 
of  the  Council,  said  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  give  the 
members  of  the  Association  a  hearty  welcome  to  Teign- 
mouth and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  had  very  much 
pleasure  in  doing  so.  He  understood  that  it  was  nearly 
thirty  years  since  the  Association  paid  its  last  visit  to  the 
town,  and  it  might  be  that  some  of  those  present  re- 
membered the  former  occasion,  but  many  faces  well  known 
to  them  had  passed  away,  and  had  gone  through  the  golden 
gates  and  joined  the  great  majority.  Many  changes  had 
also  taken  place  in  Teignmouth  and  the  locality.  Many 
buildings  had  arisen,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  were  not  as 
ornamental  and  beautiful  as  could  be  desired,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  case  of 
"though  every  prospect  pleases,"  man's  handiwork  alone 
was  vUe.  However,  the  beauties  of  Teignmouth  still  existed, 
in  spite  of  man's  handiwork.  In  the  words  of  the  song 
sung  by  one  who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Teign 
a  hundred  years  ago, 

"A  tiling  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 
Its  loveliness  increases.     It  can  never 
Pass  into  nothingness,  but  will  keep 
And  bower  for  us  a  quiet  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing." 
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He  would  fain  believe  that  the  beauties  of  Teignmouth  in- 
spired these  words,  which  he  was  sure  would  live  as  long  as 
the  English  language  existed;  and  so  they  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  all  the  beauties  of  sea  and 
river,  moor  and  hill,  hoping  that  they  might  obtain  as  much 
pleasure  from  these  attractions  as  did  those  who  lived 
amongst  them.  He  would  give  one  word  of  caution  and 
advice,  addressing  himself  principally  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  geological  section.  They  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  red  sandstone,  and  perhaps  they  did  not 
know  what  dangers  underlay  that  formation.  When,  how- 
ever, he  told  them  that  it  was  a  disappointing  and  vexatious 
formation,  he  thought  they  would  quite  agree  with  him,  as 
would  also  the  members  of  the  District  Council,  inasmuch 
as  they  expected  to  get  water  out  of  the  rock,  and  were 
grievously  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  it.  It  was  also  a 
vexatious  stratum,  because  it  had  cost  the  Council  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  their  futile  efiforts  to  get  a  water 
sapply.  The  red  sandstone  was  likewise  a  malignant 
formation,  inasmuch  as  they  had  it  upon  record  that  it 
broke  up  a  society  very  similar  to  their  own,  and  founded 
QQ  much  the  same  Unes.  This  came  from  across  the 
Atlantic : — 

"Abner,  Dean  of  Angels,  raised  a  point  of  order,  when 
A  chnnk  of  old  red  sandstone  tooK  him  in  the  abdomen ; 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more." 

This  appeared  to  him  to  justify  his  description  of  red 
sandstone  as  a  malignant  formation,  and  his  advice  to  the 
chairman  of  their  geological  section  was  not  to  allow  any 
points  of  order  to  arise,  and  not  to  have  any  specimens  of 
new  or  old  red  sandstone  on  the  table.  The  members  of 
the  District  Council  were  unanimous  in  wishing  they  might 
have  a  pleasant  and  quiet  time  in  Teignmouth,  and  that 
they  might  enjoy  themselves  to  the  uttermost. 

Rev.  W.  Harpley,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  the  President,  heartily  thanked 
Mr.  Bird  and  the  Council  for  the  kind  reception  they  had 
accorded  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  good 
wishes  they  had  expressed  for  them  during  their  visit.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  they  appre- 
dated  the  beauties  of  Teignmouth,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  old  members  of  the  Association  who  remembered  very 
distinctly  their  first  visit  to  Teignmouth  thirty  years  ago,  and 
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how  well  and  thoroughly  they  enjoyed  themselves  on  that 
occasion.  Many  of  their  very  valued  members  had  since 
passed  away,  including  one  friend  of  his,  who  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  former  meeting,  George  Wareing  Ormerod,  who 
did  a  great  work  for  the  Association,  and  whom  they  missed 
very  much.  Still,  there  were  now  present  some  original 
members  of  the  Association,  and  there  were  many  other 
members  there  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  at  Teign- 
mouth  thirty  years  ago.  They  hoped  by  this  pleasant  change 
to  gather  together  a  little  health  to  strengthen  them  in 
making  their  future  researches  in  literature,  science,  and  art 
They  had  no  doubt  they  should  get  this  from  the  beautiful 
surroundings,  and  that  they  should  leave  Teignmouth  nothing 
the  worse  for  their  visit.  The  town  had  greatly  enlarged 
itself  since  their  former  meeting.  Physically  it  was  then 
rather  insignificant,  but  it  had  since  had  a  new  and  excellent 
railway  station,  the  beautiful  Den  pleasure-ground  had  been 
improved,  and  it  had  been  provided  with  a  grand  promenade 
pier.  He  trusted  that  this  kind  of  progress  would  go  on,  and 
that  when  their  successors  in  the  Association  were  invited 
to  again  visit  Teignmouth,  they  might  be  able  to  see  still 
further  improvements. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  members  followed,  the  Rev. 
W.  Harpley  presiding.  The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  audited  Balance  Sheet  (printed  pp.  28,  29)  were  received 
and  adopted.  Forty-two  new  members  were  elected.  An 
alteration  in  Rule  19  was  made,  providing  that  the  Annual 
Subscription  should  be  payable  the  first  day  of  January 
instead  of  as  at  present.  This  will  be  more  convenient  for 
the  Treasurer  and  members,  and  facilitate  the  making  up 
of  the  annual  accounts. 

At  eight  o'clock,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Church  House, 
Dawlish  Road,  the  Rev.  William  Harpley,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  presided,  and  introduced  Sir  Alfred  Croft, 
K.C.I.E.,  M.A.,  the  new  President,  who  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  the  subject  being  "The  Scenery  of  Devon  in 
relation  to  its  Geology."  The  address  was  admirably  illus- 
trated by  a  carefully  selected  series  of  lantern  slides.  On 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Cecil  H.  Piggott  a  warm  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Sir  Alfred  Croft.  A  very  severe  thunder- 
storm, which  broke  over  Teignmouth  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  evening's  proceedings,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  interfered  very  greatly  with  the 
attendance. 

The  reading  of   the  Reports  and  accepted  papers  com- 
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menced  on  the  following  day,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  following  is  the  complete  list : — 

Twenty-second  Report  (Third  Series)  of  the  Committee  on  the  Climate  of 
Devon. 

Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Devonshire  Folk-lore. 

Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Barrow  Committee. 

Ancient  Teignmouth      .        .        .        ,     W,  C,  Lake,  m.d. 

Teignmonth  Gleanings  .        .        .        ,     W,  R,  Hall  Jordan, 

Sir  John  Davie,  6th  Baronet  of  Creedy, )  Sir  .MobeH    T.    WhUe- Thomson, 
1707-27 /         K.c.B. 

Jocelin  de  Brakelond  and  the  Serdcium  )  Rev,  Oswald  J,  Reiehel,  B.C.L., 
Debitnm j         M.A.,  f.s.a. 

The  Rock  Inscriptions  at  Beardown       .     Arthur  B,  Prowse,  m.d.lond., 

F.R.C.S.ENO. 

aiD^m«le  Lace  and  Net-Ebb  .nd  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

St  Mary's  Chnrch,  Totnes     .        .        .     Charles  R,  Baker  King,  a.b.i.b.a. 

Supplement   to  Domesday  Analysis  in  J  p^   «    ,^    n/i^^i^  ^  . 
Hundreds       .        .        .        .  \Rev,T,Jf^,  WhaU,  M.A. 

Twen^   Years'  Record  of  the  Arrival  ) 

of  Spring  Migratory  Birds  in  the  >  JS.  A,  S,  Elliot,  i«.b.c.s.,  m.b.o.u. 
Neighboorhooa  of  Kingsbridge       .  ) 

Baleghana.     Part  YI.     The  History  of\ 

the  World,  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  }  T.  N,  Brushfield,  M.D.,  r.s.A. 
A  Bibliographical  Study        .        .  ) 

The  Autobiography  of  Martin  Dunsford,  }  n^,^^^  r    n    -^ i 

the  HUtordn  of  Tiverton       .        .  {  ^"^  ^-  •P""?^'"^- 

Appendix  to  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  ) 

the  Church  and  Manor  of   South  >  Miss  Helen  Saunders, 
Molton ) 

West  Teignmouth  Church.     Part  I.       .    Mrs,  M.  I,  Jordan, 

West  Teignmouth  Church.     Part  II.      .     W,  F,  C,  Jordan, 

The  River  Teign  and  its  Yalley  Alexander  Som^rvail, 

Some  Hatherleigh  Worthies  of  the  Seven-  \  « .    «^^^  r^thh^^n^  xr  o  t  » 
teenth  Century       .        .        .  ]  Str  Roper  Lethhndge,  k,c,i.e. 

Hallsands  and  Start  Bay        .  ,     R,  Hansford  Worth,  f.g.s. 

Some  Doubtful  and  Disputed  Domesday  )  Rev,   Oswald  J,   Reichel,   B.C.L., 
Identifications        .        .        .        .  (         m. A.,  f.s.a. 

The  Hide  Examined      ....    Sir  John  B.  Phear,u,k, 

The  Pa^h  Clerks  of  Bamsteple,  1600-  |  ^  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Neighbours  of  North  Wyke.    Part  I Y. .     Miss  Rthel  Lega-  Weekes, 

Thirty -five    Years'     Natural    History  1 

Notes:  A  Retrospect  and  Anticipa-  >  ^.  i2.  Hunt,  M.A.,  f.o.s.,  f.l.s. 
tion ) 
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'^*°P.rt\v."'T  '!"*   ^'^^''^^^''^,}  Sdtmrd  TTindeatl. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Church  and  Parish  J  UomoaU  jidama 
of  Chunton  Ferrers       ,        .        .  { '"*"'**^**  ^aams. 

Registry  re<|uired  bv  Act  of  Parliament 

for  Bunals  in  Woollens  in  the  Parish  [  Bev,  J.  Erskine  Risk,  M.  A. 
of  Stockleigh  English     . 

An  Index  to  the  Names  of  Persons  found 
in  "The  Monumental  Inscriptions 

in  Devonshire  Churches."  Copied  by  S  Thomas  IVainwright, 
Bexgamin  Incledon  and  others,  1769- 
1793 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  for  this  day,  the 
members  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Morrison  to  an  ''At  Home"  at  their  charming  residence, 
The  Kowdens.  In  the  evening  the  annual  Dinner  took 
place  at  the  London  Hotel.     A  large  number  attended. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  members  reassembled  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The  day's  work  was  con- 
cluded about  4  p.m.,  when  the  adjourned  Annual  Meeting 
was  held.  Basil  C.  Thomson,  Esq.,  was  elected  President 
for  1905,  and  the  Officers  were  elected.  The  selection  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  the  local  Officers  was  left  to  the 
Council,  as  well  as  the  final  decision  as  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  accorded  to  the 
Local  Committee  for  the  arrangements  made,  to  Mr.  R  Alsop, 
the  Treasurer,  to  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Jordan,  the  Secretary,  and  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broad  Bissell,  and 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  for  their  kind  hospi- 
tality during  the  Meeting.  The  concluding  Council  Meeting 
was  afterwards  held,  and  necessary  business  transcu^ted. 
Later  in  the  day  a  visit  was  paid  to  Bishopsteignton  House, 
on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broad  Bissell,  who  gave 
the  members,  and  many  others  invited  to  meet  them,  a  warm 
welcome  to  their  beautiful  grounds  and  house.  In  the 
evening  a  popular  lecture,  free  to  all  comera,  was  given  by 
Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  F.S.A.,  on  "  The  Early  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.''  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides, 
the  lecture  was  of  real  interest,  and  at  the  conclusion,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  chairman  (the  President,  Sir  Alfred 
Croft),  Dr.  Brushfield  received  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks. 
In  spite  of  the  weather,  which  was  damp  and  miserable, 
there  was  a  large  attendance. 

On  Friday  there  was  an  excursion  to  Newton  Abbot  by 
way  of  Bingmore,  Combe-in-Teignhead,  and  Haccombe,  the 
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three  churches  being  visited.  After  lunch  at  Newton 
Abbot  the  party  drove  to  Bradley  Manor  House,  and  thence 
to  Ugbrooke  Park,  Lord  and  Lady  Cliflford  inviting  the 
members  to  visit  the  house,  which  was  thrown  open  in 
every  part  Tea  was  afterwards  served  in  the  theatre. 
Full  enjoyment  of  the  garden  and  grounds  was  prevented 
by  heavy  showers  which  fell  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon. 

J.  Brooking-Eowe, 
Maxwell  Adams, 

Dated  ZOth  August,  1904.  Ifon.  Secretaries. 


[    28    ] 


Treasurer's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure 


Becetpls. 

By  Snbecriptioiis,  doe  1902  and  before  (43) 

„    190S-i  (400) 
Prepaid  for  1904-5  (8)  . 


i> 


>f 


>> 


» 


„  Life  CompoeitioDS  (3) 
„  Lady  Associates,  1908  (9) 

„  Sales  of  Stock  :— 

'*  Transactions,"  1902  (6)    . 

1903  (1)  . 
"  Devon  Wills,"  Part  ir.  (1) 
Indices,  1902  (3)  . 

„  Dividends  on  £300  Consols  . 

£350  India  3  per  cent.    . 
Interest  on  Deposit  Aoooont 


f> 


*» 


>t 


IS 


„  From  Aathors  of  Papers  (under  Role  29) 
,,      toward  their  Papers 


ff      t» 


„  Messrs.  Brendon  and  Son,  Rebate  on  Stationery 

Discount  on  Account 


)> 


t> 


f  > 


ft 


,,  Deficits  brought  fomvard — 1901 

1902 
1903 


*» 
ft 


»t 


>9 
»• 


£    t. 

d. 

£    *• 

d. 

22  11 

8 

.  209  19 

6 

4  4 

0 

— 

236  15 

0 

15  15 

0 

2  5 

0 

18  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  1 

8 

7  11 

0 

7  3 

2 

9  18 

5 

0  1 

11 

— 

17  3 

6 

.   28  18 

2 

24  19 

3 

53  17 

6 

0  9 

3 

w 

5  17 

4 

6  6 

7 

339  13 

6 

.   47  8  10 

59  13  10 

.   52  7 

4 

159  5 

0 

£498  18 

6 

(Signed) 


P.  F.  S.  AMERY,  Hon,  General  Treasurer, 
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/or  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1904. 


£     t.     d,      £     s.    d. 


To  Messrs.  Brendon  and  Son — 

Index  to  "Transactions,"  vol.  xxxiv.,  650  copies 
Addressing  envelopes  and  postage 
Printing  programmes  and  circulars     . 
Printing  *' Transactions,'*  vol.  xxzv.,  600  copies 

52  sheets  at  66«.  6c?.,  including  Index 
Extra  for  type  and  tables    . 
Corrections,  etc.  . 

Printing  plates,  pedigrees,  and  paper 
Covers,  and  doing  up  with  plates 
Carriage  of  "  Devon  Wills,"  Part  v.    . 
Packing,  posting,  and  directing 
Authors'  papers,  25  copies  each 
Note  paper  and  envelopes    . 
Postage  of  after  Volumes  to  31st  December 


5  18 
3    2 

1     7 

172  18 
48  8 
87  2 
12  1 
27  10 

0  15 
22  17 
19  10 

1  4 
0    4 


0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
9 
7 


„  British  Record  Society,  "  Devon  Wills,"  Part  v. 

„  Hon.  General  Secretary's  Expenses 

Clerical  Assistance 
Local  Prinluig . 


852  14 
13  13 


»i 


»f 


t> 


If 


f> 


ft 


7  14 
6  6 
5    1 


0 
6 
6 


„  Hon.  General  Treasurer*s  Postage  and  Expenses  . 

Local  Printing 


f* 


>» 


M  Printing  Programmes  at  Sidmouth 
„  Lantern  Expenses  for  Lectures 

M  Bank  Charges  on  overdraft   . 

Deficit  brought  over  from  1902 


2  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

0    8 

6 

1     0 

4 

7 
0 


19    2    0 


8    7    6 


1    8  10 
.      1  19  11 

892    0  10 
.  106  17    8 

£498  18     6 


Examined  and  found  correct^  this  I5th  day  of  July,  1904,  vnth  a  balance 
of  £159  5«.  Od,  due  to  the  Treasurer, 


(Signed) 


ROBERT  a   TUCKER, 

Auditor, 
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SELECTED  MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL  APPOINT 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed  at  the  Meeting  at  Teignmouth,  July  19th,  1904. 


6.  That  Dr.  Bnishfield,  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  Rev. 
Harpley,  Sir  A.  Croft,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe  be  a 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at  what  places  the  Aa 
tion  shall  hold  its  Meetings  in  1905  and  1906,  who  sha 
invited  to  be  the  Officers  during  the  years  beginning  with 
Meetings,  and  who  shall  be  invited  to  fill  any  official  vacan 
vacancies  which  may  occur  before  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1 
that  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe  be  the  Secretary;  and  that  the 
requested  to  report  to  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Coi 
and,  if  necessary,  to  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  he 
July,  1905. 

7.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Bnishfield,  Mr.  R 
Burnard,  Mr.  K  A.  S.  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  Montagu  Evans,  Rev 
Harpley,  Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  M 
Somervail,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse  be  a  Comn 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery  or  occurrence  of 
facts  in  any  department  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  conn 
with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  on  perm( 
record,  but  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  in  thems 
to  form  the  subjects  of  separate  papers;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Broo 
Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

8.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M 
Pearse  Chope,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doe,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  J.  S.  1 
Mrs.  Radford,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  Mrs.  Troup,  and  M: 
B.  S.  Woodhouse  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  colle 
notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-lore ;  and  that  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Ame 
the  Secretary. 

9.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brushfield,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elwo 
Miss  Helen  Saunders,  and  Mrs.  Troup  be  a  Committee  fo: 
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purpose  of  noting  and  recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal 
Provincialisms  in  Devonshire,  in  either  written  or  spoken 
language;  and  that  Mr.  F.  T.  £1  worthy  be  the  Secretary. 

10.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Dr. 
Brushfield,  Mr.  Burnard,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  and  Mr.  R. 
Hansford  Worth  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  record  facts  relating 
to  Barrows  in  Devonshire,  and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for 
their  investigation;  and  that  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  be  the 
Secretary. 

11.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond,  Rev.  W. 
Harpley,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Tucker  be  a  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  for  an  Association  Dinner  or  any 
other  form  of  evening  entertainment  as  they  may  think  best  in 
consultation  with  the  local  Committee ;  and  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Tucker, 
be  the  Secretary. 

12.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Sir  Alfred  Croft,  Mr.  James 
Hamlyn,  and  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  be  a  Committee  to  collect 
and  tabulate  trustworthy  and  comparable  Observations  on  the 
Climate  of  Devon ;  and  that  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  be  the 
Secretary. 

13.  That  Sir  John  Phear,  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  Dr.  Brushfield, 
Rev.  Chancellor  Edmonds,  b.d..  The  Right  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
£xeter  (Alfred  Earle,  d.d.).  Rev.  Preb.  Granville,  Mr.  J.  Brooking- 
Eowe,  and  Mr.  £.  Windeatt  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  on  any  Manuscripts,  Records,  or  Ancient 
Documents  existing  in,  or  relating  to,  Devonshire,  with  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  their  locality,  and  whether  in  public  or  private 
bauds ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

14.  That  the  Rev.  I.  K.  Anderson,  Mr.  R.  Burnard,  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould,  Mr.  J.  D.  Pode,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  Mr.  Basil 
Thomson,  and  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  Dartmoor  and  the  Camps  in  Devon ;  and 
that  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  be  the  Secretary. 

15.  That  Mr.  Maxwell  Adams,  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brush- 
field,  Rev.  Professor  Chapman,  Sir  Alfred  Croft,  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
Mrs.  Troup,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Prowse,  Mr. 
William  Da  vies,  Miss  H.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Francken  be 
a  Committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  preparing,  according  to 
the  best  methods,  an  Index  to  the  First  Series  (vols.  i.-xxx.)  of 
the  Transactions;  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery  be  the  Secretary;  and 
that  this  Committee  have  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
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16.  That  Mr.  ^laxwell  Adams,  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Dr.  Brash- 
field,  Kev.  Chancellor  Edmonds,  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes,  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  Mr.  J. 
Brooking-Rowe,  Mr.  George  E.  Windeatt,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter 
be  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  prepare 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Church  Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter ; 
and  that  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes  and  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed  be  the 
joint  Secretaries. 
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Ai^cis  Brent.  Francis  Brent  was  an  old  member, 
g  been  elected  in  1872,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
dant  at  our  meetings.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well- 
n  Kentish  antiquary,  the  late  John  Brent,  of  Canter- 
Francis  Brent  belonged  to  H.M.  Customs,  and  came 
lymouth  in  1860,  and  immediately  identified  himself 
the  scientific  work  of  the  town,  becoming  an  active 
3er  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  of  which  he  was  at 
ime  secretary.  He  was  chiefly  interested  in  Anthro- 
y  and  Botany,  and  made  large  collections,  and  he  was 
rst  to  direct  attention  to  the  presence  of  flint  imple- 
3  on  Dartmoor  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
by  of  Antiquaries.  Many  have  benefited  by  his 
ledge  and  experience,  which  were  always  at  the  service 
quirers.  He  died  on  the  11th  August,  1903,  at  6, 
11  Avenue,  Plymouth,  and  was  buried  on  the  16th 
Bt  following  at  the  Plymouth  Cemetery.  The  British 
um  had  the  first  choice  from  his  anthropological 
^tions,  and  made  its  selection;  portions  went  to  the 
outh  Municipal  Museum,  and  his  botanical  collections 
I  the  Museum  of  the  Plymouth  Institution. 

•MiRAL  Sir  Alexander  Buller,  g.c.k.b.  Alexander 
r,  of  Erie  Hall,  Plympton,  and  Belmore  House,  West 
s,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Kev.  Eichard  Buller,  Eector 
anreath,  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  by  his  marriage  with 
beth,  daughter  of  John  Hornby,  of  Hook,  Titchfield, 
pshire.  His  grandfather,  James  Buller,  a  cadet  of  the 
5  of  Buller,  of  Morval,  Cornwall,  was  a  Lord  of  the 
ralty  in  1811,  and  subsequently  Clerk  to  the  Privy 
cil  till  his  death  in  1830.  Alexander  Buller  was  born  on 
30th,  1834,  and  entered  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
jrved  as  mate  of  the  Hoyal  Albert,  in  the  Black  Sea, 
g  the  Crimean  War,  was  present  at  all  the  operations 
3  Sevastopol,  and,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
part  in  the  attacks  on  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  and  in  the 
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capture  of  Kinburn.  His  lieutenant's  commission  was  dated 
April  10th,  1855 ;  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  on  June  10th,  1863 ;  and  to  that  of  captain  on 
December  10th,  1869,  when  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  In  the 
latter  rank  he  commanded  the  Naval  Brigade  during  the 
operations  against  the  Malays  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in 
1875-6,  a  service  for  which  he  received  the  Companionship  of 
the  Bath.  He  was  a  Naval  Aide-de-camp  to  Queen  Victoria 
from  July,  1884,  till  his  promotion  to  flag  rank  in  January, 
1887 ;  Admiral-Superintendent  of  Malta  Dockyard  from 
January  10th,  1889,  to  February,  1892,  in  the  March  of 
which  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice-AdmiraL 
He  was  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  China  Station  from  1895 
to  1897 ;  was  promoted  to  Admirars  rank  in  December  of 
the  latter  year ;  and  retired  in  1899.  Sir  Alexander,  who 
received  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Bath  in  May, 
1896,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  same  Order  in  June,  1902, 
held  the  Eoyal  Humane  Society's  medal,  awarded  for  assist- 
ing to  rescue  two  seamen  who  fell  overboard  from  the  main 
rigging  of  the  Edgar,  at  Queenstown,  where  he  was  then 
serving  as  a  lieutenant.  Sir  Alexander  married,  in  1870,  Emily 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Tritton,  of  Beddington.  He 
joined  the  Association  in  1887,  when  it  met  at  Plympton,  and 
he  took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  assisted  in  the 
reception.  On  3rd  October,  1903,  while  hunting  with  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  staghounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exford,  crossing  some  peaty,  swampy  ground,  near  Brendon, 
he  was  taken  ill  and  died  immediately,  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Hunt,  from  heart  failure.  He 
was  buried  at  Plympton  St.  Maurice,  10th  October,  1903. 
Sir  Alexander  was  well  known  and  esteemed  throughout 
Devon,  and  his  genial  presence  will  be  long  missed  in  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  generally  in  the  south  of  the 
county. 

Arthur  Burgh.  Arthur  Burch  became  a  member  of  our 
Association  in  1871,  and  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
it  in  any  way.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  had  practised 
in  Exeter  as  a  solicitor.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Burch, 
Sheriff's  Officer  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  the  last 
Governor  of  the  Debtors'  Prison  in  St.  Thomas,  and  was  born 
in  1832.  He  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1852,  and  soon 
joined  in  partnership  Mr.  Sanders,  to  whom  he  had  been 
articled.  He  filled  many  important  offices ;  Bishop  Phillpotts 
appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  successive  bishops  retained 
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him  in  the  oflSce.  He  was  Eegistrar  of  the  Consistory  Court, 
and  also  of  the  diocese,  and  upon  the  separation  of  Truro 
from  Exeter  he  became  the  Registrar  in  both  dioceses.  He 
served  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  was  an  alderman  for  many 
years  until  1898,  when  he  left  the  Council.  He  was  also  an 
honorary  freeman  of  the  city  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The 
loss  of  his  wife  and  eldest  son  affected  Arthur  Burch  very 
greatly ;  for  some  time  his  health  had  been  failing,  and  early 
in  last  summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  from  which 
he  never  rallied,  and  passed  away  on  the  16th  June,  1904. 
He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  those  whose 
acquaintance  was  more  intimate  had  towards  him  feelings 
of  much  regard  and  afifection. 

Lord  Clinton.  Charles  Henry  RoUe  Trefusis  (afterwards 
Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes-Trefusis)  Lord  Clinton,  twentieth 
baron,  was  bom  at  Eome  2nd  March,  1834,  the  son  of 
Charles  Rudolph,  the  nineteenth  Lord  Clinton.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  having  matricu- 
lated 3rd  June,  1852;  B.A.,  1856;  1st  Class  in  Law  and 
Modem  History,  and  M.A.,  1859.  He  was  returned  M.P. 
for  North  Devon  in  1857,  and  sat  for  the  same  constituency 
until  1866.  He  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  from 
July,  1867*  to  December,  1868,  and  a  paid  Charity  Com- 
missioner from  1874  to  1880.  He  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  North  Devon  Yeomanry  Cavalry  from  1867  to  1885, 
was  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  from  1863  to  1899,  and 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  County  Council,  and  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devon  in  1887.  He  became  a 
member  of  this  Association  in  1890,  when  he  accepted  the 
oflSce  of  President  at  the  Barnstaple  meeting,  and  delivered 
a  brilliant  address.  In  all  county  movements  he  took  the 
lead,  and  his  name  will  go  down  as  that  of  a  nobleman  who 
upheld  the  fair  fame  of  the  county  of  Devon  and  ever  sought 
its  advancement.  He  was  in  failing  health  for  some  months 
before  his  lamented  death,  which  took  place  at  Cairo  on  the 
29th  March,  1904. 

William  Eennell  Coleridge.  William  Rennell  Cole- 
ridge, born  in  1832,  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Coleridge,  of 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  first  colonial  bishop 
sent  out  from  this  country.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  and  married,  in  1855,  Miss  Barton,  of  Borough 
House,  North  Devon,  who  died  in  October,  1903.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  the  deceased  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
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management  of  county  and  parochial  business,  in  which  he 
felt  a  very  keen  interest.  For  some  years  he  was  a  major  in 
the  South  Devon  Militia.  On  the  formation  of  the  Devon 
County  Council  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  for 
the  Ottery  St.  Mary  Division,  and  was  at  once  appointed  as 
an  alderman.  He  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Honiton 
Board  of  Guardians,  as  well  as  of  the  Ottery  St.  Mary  School 
Board,  on  which  he  served  for  over  twenty  years,  and  of  the 
Ottery  St.  Mary  Local  Board.  He  was  also,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  Ottery  Church 
Corporation,  of  the  Governors  of  the  King's  School,  and  of 
the  Governors  of  Axe's  Charity.  He  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Bench  of  Magistrates  for  the  Ottery  Division.  In 
politics  he  was  a  strong  Conservative,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  local  Conservative  committee  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
East  Devon  Conservative  Association.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  some  years  since,  but  retired, 
and  again  joined  it  in  1903,  at  the  Sidmouth  meeting.  Mr. 
Coleridge  died  18th  January,  1904,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Frederic  Hand  Firth.  Frederic  Hand  Firth  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Firth,  of  Hartford  Lodge,  Great  Budworth, 
Colchester,  and  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hand,  of  Middle- 
wich,  Chester,  and  was  born  at  Witton,  8th  August,  1824. 
He  settled  in  Devonshire  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  having 
purchased  Cator  Court,  in  Widecombe  parish,  and  soon 
identified  himself  with  the  public  life  of  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for 
the  County  of  Devon,  and  was  prominent  in  administering 
justice  and  in  assisting  philanthropic  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  was  much  respected,  not  only  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. He  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1875, 
and  from  time  to  time  contributed  papers  and  assisted  in 
the  work  of  some  of  the  committees.  For  many  years  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Society,  and  seldom  missed 
attendance  at  the  annual  meetings.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
Place  House,  near  Ashburton,  on  the  18th  October,  1903,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  at  Widecombe-in-the- 
Moor  on  the  22nd  October,  1903. 

Frederick  Hamlyn.  Frederick  Hamlyn  was  the  second 
son  of  Eobert  Gosling,  of  HassobUry,  Essex,  and  Botleys, 
Surrey,  and  was  born  5th  August,  1846.  He  married 
Christine    Louisa,    third    daughter    of    Colonel    Hamlyn 
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Fane,  M.P.,  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  James  Hamlyn  Williams, 
third  baronet,  of  Edwinsford  and  Clovelly  Court,  and  on  his 
marriage  assumed  the  name  of  Hamlyn.  Mr.  Hamlyn  was 
connected  with  many  local  institutions.  He  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  D.L.,  and  was  High  Sheriflf  in  1901.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1902,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Hamlyn  warmly  welcomed  the  members  to  Clovelly 
Court  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Bideford.  He  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  21st  July,  1904,  and  died,  after  an 
operation,  the  following  day. 

Charles  Seale-Hayne,  m.p.  Mr.  Charles  Seale-Hayne, 
one  of  our  oldest  members,  was  born  at  Brighton  in  1833. 
He  was  the  son  of  Chai^les  Hayne  Seale-Hayne.  His  grand- 
father was  Sir  J.  Scale,  formerly  M.P.  for  Dartmouth.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1857.  In  that  year,  and  in  1860,  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  Dartmouth  as  a  Liberal.  He  did  not  renew  his 
attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  1885, 
when  he  was  elected  a  Liberal  member  for  the  Mid  or 
Ashburton  Division  of  Devonshire,  which  he  represented  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance at  Westminster,  and  was  rewarded,  in  1892,  for  the 
faithful  support  he  had  given  the  Liberal  party,  with  the 
office  of  Paymaster-General,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  1895.  He  was 
also  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  management 
of  that  organisation,  In  addition  to  his  activity  in  national 
politics,  Charles  Seale-Hayne  took  a  prominent  part  in  local 
affairs  connected  with  Devonshire.  He  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Dartmouth  and  Torbay  Kailway,  and  was  also  a 
director  of  the  South  Devon  Eailway  Company  before  its 
acquisition  by  the  Great  Western  Eailway  Company.  He 
entered  the  South  Devon  Militia  as  an  ensign  in  1853,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  corps,  eventually  reaching  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  When  the  regiment  was  em- 
bodied during  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
he  served  with  it  at  Plymouth  and  Waterford,  and  was 
for  many  years  its  musketry  instructor.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  2nd  Devon  Volunteer 
Artillery.  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  was  a  bachelor.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Association  in  1869.  He  attended  two  or 
three  meetings,  but  his  numerous  engagements  prevented 
his  assisting  much  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  but  he  was 
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always  glad  to  know  of  its  progress.  On  Saturday,  2l8t 
November,  1903,  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  was  seized  with  apoplexy, 
and  died  the  following  day  at  ten  o'clock,  in  his  seventy-first 
year. 

Arthur  Lionel  dk  la  roLE.  Major  Arthur  Lionel  de  la 
Pole  was  the  younger  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  de  la  Pole 
and  brother  of  the  present  baronet,  Sir  Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
of  Shute,  Axminster.  He  was  bom  January  1st,  1854,  and 
for  many  years  resided  at  Colyton,  taking  an  active  interest 
in  everything  conducing  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  He  commanded  for  a  long  time  the  3rd 
V.B.D.R,  a  corps  which  he  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  in  drill  and  shooting.  He  became  a  member  of 
our  Association  in  1898.  Some  time  before  his  death  Major 
de  la  Pole  met  with  a  serious  accident,  the  efifects  of 
which  no  doubt  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  Februar)',  1904  He  was  buried  with  his  ancestors 
at  CJolyton. 

Rev.  Alfred  Teed  Puddicombe.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Teed 
Puddicombe  joined  the  Association  in  1896,  and  attended 
the  annual  meetings  with  unfailing  regularity.  His  life  was 
one  of  earnest  activity.  He  was  Senior  Scholar  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1859.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1861, 
his  title  being  the  curacy  of  Edlaston,  Derbyshire,  and  priest 
the  following  year  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  From  1863 
to  1865  he  was  curate  of  Broseley,  Salop,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  left  England  for  New  South  Wales,  where  he  became 
incumbent  of  Moruya,  which  he  held  until  1876,  when  he 
was  appointed  incumbent  of  St.  Saviour's,  Goulburn,  where 
he  remained  until  1897.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Goulburn 
from  1874  to  1884,  and  Canon  of  Goulburn  from  1894  to 
1897.  Broken  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England 
in  1897,  and  anxious  to  do  what  work  he  could,  he  accepted 
the  curacy  of  Buckland  Monachorum.  Early  in  1904  he 
went  to  Welcombe,  in  North  Devon,  to  assist  the  vicar  of 
that  parish,  and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  5th  May,  his 
body  was  found  under  Morweustow  cliffs.  He  had  been 
missed  the  previous  day,  and  had  no  doubt  unconsciously 
taken  a  false  step  and  fallen  over  a  dangerous  precipice. 
At  Yelverton,  where  he  lived,  his  kindly  disposition  was 
manifest  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact, 
and  a  large  circle,  well-to-do  and  poor,  have  lost  a  warm- 
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hearted  neighbour  and  a  truly  devoted  clergyman.  A  friend 
wrote  that  in  many  an  Australian  home  there  would  be 
sore  hearts  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived. 

Joseph  Fletcher  Eobinson.  Joseph  Fletcher  Robinson  was 
formerly  in  business  in  Liverpool,  and  was  a  brother  of  Sir 
John  Robinson,  late  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
He  was  a  landowner  in  the  parish  of  Ipplepen,  and  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  the  poor,  by  whom  he  will  be  greatly  missed, 
and  was  brought  much  into  contact  with  them,  having  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Newton  Abbot  Board  of 
Guardians.  Mr.  Robinson  was  churchwarden  of  Ipplepen 
parish  church  for  a  long  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  School  Board  to  the  time  of  its 
dissolution.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Newton  Abbot  Hospital,  in  which  institution  he  always  took 
a  great  interest,  and  to  which  he  was  a  liberal  subscriber. 
In  politics  he  was  a  strong  Liberal,  an  active  member  of  the 
Ipplepen  Liberal  Club,  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Charles 
Seale-Hayne,  M.P.,  also  a  very  close  friend  of  Garibaldi. 
When  Robinson  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he 
fought  in  the  South  American  wars,  and  was  wounded 
three  times.  Some  of  his  adventures  at  this  period  were 
very  stirring.  Once  he  rode  alone  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Santiago,  and  at  that  time  the  feat  was  considered  a  re- 
markable one.  From  the  time  he  was  twenty  until  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  in  South  America,  and 
took  part  in  several  exploring  expeditions  down  the  west 
coast.  Twenty-two  years  ago  he  retired  from  business,  and 
purchased  Park  Hill  Estate  at  Ipplepen,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death.  He  became  a  member  in  1884.  Mr.  Robinson 
died  11th  August,  1903,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

Thomas  Sandebs.  Thomas  Sanders,  a  resident  of  South 
Molton  for  many  years,  was  born  24th  November,  1842. 
He  came  to  the  town  as  a  young  man  as  assistant  to  the 
late  Mr.  Furse,  and  in  course  of  time  became  his  partner 
and  married  his  youngest  daughter.  He  was  M.R.C.S.  in 
1864,  L.S.A.  (University  College  Hospital)  1866,  and  F.R.C.S, 
by  examination,  in  1876.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Association  in  1894.  He  was  coroner  for  the  South  Molton 
district,  and  medical  oflBcer  of  the  union  and  workhouse.  He 
was  a  clever  medical  man,  sympathetic  to  his  patients,  and 
kind  and  considerate  to  the  poor.  He  died  7th  June,  1904, 
leaving  a  widow  and  several  children  to  lament  his  loss. 
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William  Vicary.  William  Vicary  was  bom  at  Newton 
Abbot  in  1811.  He  died  at  Colleton  Crescent,  Exeter,  in 
October,  1903,  and  was  buried  at  Highweek.  His  father, 
Moses  Vicary,  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  family 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  town  of  Newton  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Moses  Vicary  founded  the  important  tan- 
ning business  in  Newton,  and  his  son  William,  after  a  short 
partnership  with  him,  left  for  North  Tawton  with  his  brother 
Gilbert,  where  William  founded  tannery  and  Gilbert  fell- 
mongery  businesses  and  erected  serge  mills,  both  of  which 
became  large  and  lucrative  concerns.  About  1880  the 
brothers  retired  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Gilbert — Mr.  Fulford 
Vicary — and  took  up  their  abode  in  Exeter.  William  Vicary 
was  a  capable  and  ardent  geologist  and  a  friend  of  the  late 
William  Peugelly.  He  had  a  fine  collection  of  geological 
and  other  specimens,  which  were  contained  in  a  museum, 
connected  with  his  residence,  which  he  had  built  He  was 
a  genial,  courteous,  and  kind  man,  benevolent  and  thought- 
ful. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  Association  in  1862, 
and  continued  a  member  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Charles  Henry  Wade.  This  gentleman  was  connected 
with  the  Cornish  family  of  Wade.  He  lived  at  Torquay  for 
some  years,  practising  as  a  surgeon,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  public  life  of  the  place.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Cockington  District  Council  for  some  time  before  and 
at  the  time  of  that  parish  becoming  absorbed  in  Torquay. 
He  was  a  ready  and  good  speaker,  and  was  fond  of  lecturing 
on  health  and  sanitary  matters,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  hearers  and  the  community.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  and  of  the  Teign  Valley 
Naturalists*  Field  Club,  and  filled  the  office  of  president 
of  both.  Local  affairs  of  various  kinds  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Torquay 
Constitutional  Club.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  our 
Association  in  1893,  but  he  never  contributed  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  1899  he  left  Torquay  to  take  up  new  profes- 
sional work  at  Southend-on-Sea,  where  he  died  very  suddenly 
of  acute  pneumonia  on  the  13th  October,  1903,  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  He  was  M.A.  of  London  University,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London. 


ADDEESS   OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

SIR  ALFRED  CROFT,  K.C.I.E. 

[This  was  illustrated  throughout  by  lantern-slides,  indicated  in  the 

text  by  small  capitals.] 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Many  of  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  last  year  at  Sidmouth  must 
have  noticed  a  special  feature  of  the  hills  that  bound  on 
either  side  the  valley  in  which  lies  that  picturesquely  situ- 
ated town.  These  hills  terminate  seaward  in  two  abrupt, 
triangular  clififs,  each  nearly  500  feet  high,  and  standing 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart — Peak  Hill  to  the  west  and 
Salcombe  Hill  to  the  east.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
these  cliffs  is  that  each  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  the  other. 
For  two-thirds  of  its  height  Peak  Hill  rises  in  a  precipitous 
cliff  of  the  dark  red  rock  so  common  on  our  southern  coast ; 
the  upper  third,  divided  by  a  sharp  horizontal  line  from  the 
lower  section,  is  bright  buff,  almost  yellow,  in  colour,  and 
slopes  at  an  easier  angle.  In  Salcombe  Hill  across  the 
valley  the  same  features  are  repeated :  a  steep  base  of  dark 
red  marl,  a  sloping  summit  of  buff  sandstone — Greensand,  as 
it  is  called.  The  horizontal  line  dividing  each  cliff  is  so 
clearly  marked,  the  colours  in  each  are  so  plainly  contrasted, 
and  the  features  of  each  are  so  closely  reproduced  in  the 
other,  that  as  you  look  at  them  their  earlier  history  is  at 
once  revealed.  No  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  these  two 
hills,  with  their  contrasting  bands  and  their  identical  forma- 
tion, though  they  now  look  at  each  other  across  a  valley, 
were  once  continuous  over  the  site  where  Sidmouth  stands, 
and  that  the  valley  which  divides  them  has  in  the  course  of 
ages  been  excavated  to  its  present  depth. 

At  the  time  of  the  Sidmouth  meeting  my  own  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  another  matter.  It  so  happened  that  I 
had  just  received  from  the  Council  of  this  Association  the 
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high  compliment  of  an  invitation  to  accept  the  office  of 
President  for  the  ensuing  year — an  invitation  which  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  you  were  good  enough  to  confirm.  I 
was  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  was  well  aware  that  there  were  breakers 
ahead  in  the  form  of  a  Presidential  Address.  For  on  none  of 
those  subjects  of  science,  literature,  and  art  connected  with 
this  county,  with  which  the  Devonshire  Association  deals, 
could  I  claim  to  be  in  any  sense  an  expert ;  and  the  thought 
that  I  had  nevertheless  undertaken  to  follow  a  distinguished 
line  of  predecessors  in  this  chair,  and  to  profess  for  an  hour 
to  instruct  those  who  could  much  better  instruct  me,  was  to 
a  modest  mind  a  little  embarrassing.  But  the  hills  of  Sid- 
mouth  were  full  of  suggestion.  The  sheltered  beauty  of  the 
valley  and  the  grandeur  of  its  clififs  were  due  to  geological 
causes  in  ages  long  gone  by.  But  the  same  class  of  causes 
had  been  at  work  throughout  the  ages  all  over  this  favoured 
county.  To  an  audience  like  the  present  I  need  not  insist 
on  the  point  that  the  beauty  of  our  Devonshire  scenery  is 
only  equalled  by  its  amazing  variety.  Still,  the  idea  may 
not  be  so  familiar  that  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  land- 
scape are  due,  most  of  all,  to  the  very  varied  and  eventful 
circumstances  of  its  geological  history.  Nor  is  this  history 
written  always  in  a  character  too  difficult  to  decipher.  The 
clifif,  or  the  waterfall,  or  the  lake,  will  be  found,  as  a  rule, 
quite  ready,  when  questioned,  to  yield  up  the  secret  of  its 
origin.  And  so  the  idea  gradually  took  shape  in  my  mind 
that  I  might,  perhaps,  venture  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
which  I  have  chosen  for  this  evening's  paper,  "  The  Scenery 
of  Devon  in  relation  to  its  Geology." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  correct  a  natural  misapprehension. 
The  geology  of  Devon  is  known  to  be  complicated  in  an 
exceptional  degree.  It  has  been  described  as  a  labyrinth, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  get  a  clue  to  the  maze  in 
the  shape  of  a  complete  set  of  geological  maps.  To  offer, 
then,  to  talk  about  it,  even  by  way  of  illustration,  might 
seem  to  imply  that  I  set  up  to  be  a  geologist.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  title  to  which  I  have  no  claim  at  all.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  and  superficial  features  of  the  geology  of 
Devon — and  these  alone  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  considering 
landscape — are  so  simple  and  clear,  that  if  I  confine  myself 
to  them  I  can  hardly  go  wrong.  The  country,  I  am  well 
aware,  is  full  of  pitfalls  to  a  stranger ;  but  by  keeping  to  the 
main  track  I  may  hope  to  avoid  them.  I  do  not  propose  or 
pretend  to  instruct  anyone  in  geology ;  my  object  is  a  very 
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different  and  a  much  humbler  one.  We  all  delight  in  the 
scenery  of  our  county — the  moorland,  the  hill  and  valley,  the 
river  and  the  coast;  and  my  desire  is  to  awaken,  if  I  can, 
some  additional  interest  in  the  landscape  by  showing  that  its 
characteristic  features  may,  with  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  geological  facts,  be  understood  as  well  as  enjoyed,  and 
enjoyed  the  more  the  better  they  are  understood. 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCH. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  in  examining  the  geological 
map  which  is  thrown  upon  the  screen.  [Map  of  Devon.] 
And  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  main  portion  of  Devon- 
shire, all  in  fact  that  lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  a  little  beyond  Exmouth,  is  formed  of  rocks — I  speak 
of  those  that  appear  on  the  surface — of  the  most  hoary 
antiquity ;  they  all  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Palaeozoic 
or  Primary  Age.  Those  that  emerge  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  towards  Dorset  come  next  in  the  scale  of  an- 
tiquity, and  are  known  as  Mesozoic,  or  Secondary.  With  the 
exception  of  one  limited  tract,  the  Cainozoic  or  Tertiary  beds 
are  not  represented  at  all  in  the  county ;  and  the  record  is 
blank  until  we  come  down  to  the  glacial  age  and  Kent's 
Cavern  and  the  great  mammals  whose  remains  were  found 
so  abundantly  therein — to  Pleistocene  and  recent  times  in 
fact.  I  shall  glance  at  our  Devon  rocks  in  the  order  of  their 
antiquity,  the  oldest  rocks  being,  of  course,  the  first  deposited 
and  lowest. 

The  oldest  rocks  of  Devon  are  known  specifically  by  the 
name  of  Devonian,  from  the  county  in  which  they  were  first 
thoroughly  studied.  They  are  the  equivalents  in  time  of  the 
Old  Ked  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  South  Wales,  and  were 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  the  Old  Red,  which 
does  not  occur  in  Devon,  was  being  laid  down  elsewhere  on 
the  bed  of  inland  lakes.  The  Devonian  rocks  occur,  as  you 
see,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  the  county,  and  the 
northern  and  southern  series  are  not  disconnected,  but 
form  what  is  known  as  a  syncline  or  trough ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  dip  down  on  either  side  beneath  the  beds  that 
they  uphold  and  enclose,  and  are  believed  to  unite  again 
at  the  base.  The  rocks  so  included,  known  as  the  Culm- 
measures,  come  next  in  order  of  time,  and  belong  to  the 
Carboniferous  system.  The  topmost  division  of  that  system, 
which  contains  the  Coal-measures,  is  not  found  in  Devon ; 
with  the  result  that  what  we  lose  in  wealth  we  gain  in  the 
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preservation  of  our  scenery  from  the  disfigurement  of 
chimney-stacks  and  spoil-banks.  You  will  see  that  the  rail- 
way from  Barnstaple  to  Taunton  follows  closely  the  northern 
boundary  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Devonian. 

At  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
it  is  believed  that  the  Granite  of  Dartmoor  was  brought  up, 
breaking  through  or  else  upheaving  the  overlying  beds,  either 
volcanically  in  a  molten  state  or  in  some  other  analogous  way 
— in  any  case  an  igneous  rock,  while  the  others  are  sedimen- 
tary. Following  the  upheaval  of  the  granite  comes  the  New 
fled  Sandstone,  specially  interesting  to  us  in  this  place, 
because  it  includes  the  rocks  on  which  Teignmouth  stands, 
and  of  which  the  adjacent  sea-clififs  are  composed.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  waste  of  the  earlier  rocks,  and  it  owes 
its  colour  to  the  peroxide  of  iron  poured  by  the  rivers  into 
the  lakes  or  basins,  more  or  less  shut  oflf  from  the  sea,  in 
which  these  deposits  were  formed.  The  red  rocks  extend 
from  Paignton  right  round  to  the  valley  of  the  Otter  and  Sid- 
mouth,  and  thereafter,  though  not  continuously,  close  up  to 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  They  also  extend  from 
Otterton  northwards  up  to  the  limit  of  the  county  in  that 
direction,  throwing  out,  as  you  see,  a  long  arm  to  the  west 
through  the  Culm-measures  as  far  as  Jacobstow  and  Hather- 
leigh,  and  a  shorter  one  in  the  same  direction  through  and  to 
the  north  of  Tiverton.  The  western  half  of  this  series,  in- 
cluding the  two  spurs  just  named  and  the  coast  tract  from 
Exmouth  to  Paignton,  is  usually  classed  as  Permian,  and 
included  among  Palaeozoic  or  Primary  rocks ;  the  eastern  half 
as  Triassic  and  Secondary.  Owing,  however,  to  the  frequent 
difficulty  of  exact  classification,  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  old  name  of  New  Eed  Sandstone  as  including  both 
series  of  rocks.  They  are  accordingly  shown  on  the  map 
without  distinction  of  colour,  and  the  term  New  Eed  Sand- 
stone will  be  used  indifferently  for  older  Permian  and  for 
newer  Triassic  rocks. 

As  you  travel  by  the  South  Western  Railway  from  Oke- 
hampton  to  Exeter,  you  first  encounter  the  red  soil  at 
Sampford  Courtenay,  and  from  that  point  to  Crediton  and 
beyond,  the  line  closely  follows  the  boundary  of  the  New  Red 
and  the  Carboniferous,  and  you  are  never  in  doubt  which 
geological  formation  you  are  passing  through. 

Following  the  New  Red  Sandstone  comes  next  in  order  the 
Jurassic  system ;  but  this  is  not  represented  in  Devonshire 
except  by  a  small  area  of  Lias,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.    This  may  for  the  moment  be 
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neglected.  We  shall  return  to  it  later,  since  it  has  played, 
at  one  spot  where  it  occurs,  a  very  significant  part  in  the 
modification  of  our  landscape.  We  come  next  to  the 
Cretaceous  system,  including  the  Chalk,  and  below  it  the 
Greensand,  the  latter  being  the  very  same  rock  that  we  saw 
in  the  Sidmouth  clifiFs  overlying  the  red  marl  of  the  Trias. 
As  you  will  see  by  the  map,  the  Trias,  and  the  Greensand 
are  mixed  up  in  a  very  puzzling  way  throughout  East  Devon. 
We  shall  come  to  the  solution  of  the  puzzle  later,  and  shall 
find  it  very  simple.  The  hills  of  Great  and  Little  Haldon 
also  exhibit  outlying  patches  of  Greensand. 

I  remarked  just  now  that  the  Tertiary  formations  were 
not  represented  in  Devonshire  except  in  one  district  The 
exception  is  a  small  tract  of  land  about  nine  miles  long, 
extending  from  the  Bovey  station  on  the  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead  branch  southwards  through  Newton  Abbot  to  the 
junction  of  the  Torquay  and  Plymouth  railway  lines,  and 
including  Bovey  Heathfield  and  Stover.  It  is  assigned  to 
the  Eocene  system,  the  oldest  of  the  Tertiary  series,  and 
has  a  very  interesting  history.  Originally  a  lake,  it  was 
gradually  filled  up  by  accumulations  from  a  wasting  Dart- 
moor ;  and  the  fossil  remains  indicate  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  sub-tropical  heat,  when  the  Sequoia  grew 
abundantly  on  its  shores,  to  a  final  period  of  glacial  cold 
such  as  suited  the  arctic  birch,  whose  near  relative,  the 
silver  birch,  now  grows  vigorously  over  the  same  tract. 
Two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  Bovey  beds  to  the  north-east 
we  come  to  the  Haldons,  the  topmost  layer  of  which,  for 
a  depth  of  some  50  feet,  is  now  declared  to  belong  to  the 
same  formation.  Hence  in  ascending  either  of  the  Haldons 
we  rise  for  about  600  feet  through  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
then  for  another  100  feet  over  the  Greensand  exposure, 
passing  on  finally  to  the  Eocene  Bovey  beds,  which  form  the 
summit  of  the  plateau.  The  surface  of  either  plateau  is 
thickly  strewn  with  flints. 

GEOLOGICAL  TIME. 

When  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  "  hoary  antiquity  "  of  our 
earliest  rocks,  the  phrase  suggests  the  inquiry — What  is 
meant  by  it  ?  What  duration  of  time  is  indicated  ?  I  notice, 
however,  that  geologists  as  a  class  are  very  shy  of  any 
attempt  to  convert  geological  into  astronomical  time,  that 
is  to  say,  to  assign  anything  like  a  definite  date  in  thousands 
or  millions  of  years  to  any  given  geological  epoch.     Indeed, 
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tbey  have  had  good  reason  to  be  caodoos ;  for  while  they 
claim  something  like  a  hundred  million  years  sinoe  the 
oceans  were  formed  and  deposits  b^an  to  settle  at  the 
sea-bottom,  the  physicists,  arguing  from  an  entirely  different 
set  of  data,  have  told  them  they  are  far  too  grasping,  and 
mnst  be  content  with  something  like  twenty  million  years. 
If,  then,  I  now  assign  a  conjectural  date  for  our  Devonian  and 
later  rocks,  I  seem  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
rushing  in  where  the  prudent  geologist  fears  to  tread.  But, 
of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  without  authority.  Professor 
SoUas,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geology  Section  of 
the  British  Association  in  1900,  made  an  attempt  to  har- 
monise the  conflicting  views,  and,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  known  thickness  of  the  successive  strata,  he  estimated 
that  a  period  of  something  like  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
million  years  had  elapsed  since  the  earliest  beds  began  to  be 
laid  down.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  head  of  the  official 
hierarchy  of  geologists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  writing 
a  year  or  two  later,  maintained  that  Professor  Sollas  had 
altogether  underestimated  the  case,  and  declared  that 
nothing  short  of  a  hundred  million  years  would  satisfy 
him  or  any  reasonable  geologist.  Yet  about  the  same  time  his 
brother,  Professor  James  Geikie,  was  renewing  his  plea  for 
moderation,  urging  tliat  the  time  claimed  for  land-evolution 
had  been  much  exaggerated.  We,  at  any  rate,  can  afford  to 
be  moderate.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Sollas,  it  will  follow  that  the  earliest  of  our  systems,  the 
Devonian,  began  to  be  laid  down  just  half-way  in  the 
geological  succession,  that  is  over  thirteen  million  years 
ago ;  that  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  under  our  feet  originated 
about  nine  million  years  ago;  and  that  the  Devonshire 
deposits  ended  with  the  Eocene  Bovey  beds,  something 
under  four  miUion  years  ago. 

Well,  all  that  I  have  said  hitherto  is  preliminary  and, 
I  fear,  tedious.  I  now  turn  to  the  proper  subject  of  my 
address,  namely  the  physical  aspect  of  Devonshire  at  the 
present  day.  The  exterior  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of 
a  variety  of  materials,  which  yield  unequally  to  the  action 
of  heat  and  cold,  rain,  rivers  and  the  sea,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  diversity  of  surface,  that  is,  to  landscape.  Landscape  is 
also  affected  by  subterranean  movements,  and  we  shall  see 
hereafter  what  surprising  effects  these  have  produced.  I 
shall  have  to  consider  the  contour  of  the  land,  the  hills  and 
vallevs,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  direction  of  the  coast- 
line,  the  character  of  the  cliffs — all  in  relation  to  their 
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geological  history.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  such 
vast  extent  that  I  can  only  attempt  to  touch  it  at  a  few 
points. 

DARTMOOR. 

I  begin  with  Dartmoor,  because  it  is  in  more  than  one 
sense  the  true  heart  and  centre  of  Devon.  By  Dartmoor 
in  past  ages  our  landscape  has  been  profoundly  modified ;  by 
Dartmoor  at  the  present  time  our  rivers  are  fed  with  a 
steady  supply  of  water.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Dartmoor 
has  not  always  been  as  it  is  now ;  we  have  the  changes  of 
many  millions  of  years  to  reckon  with.  Still,  we  can  form 
some  notion  of  the  date  of  its  upheaval  as  a  red-hot  or  as 
a  molten  mass,  afterwards  cooling  or  solidifying  into  the 
granite  that  we  know.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  found  to 
penetrate  the  Carboniferous  slates  on  its  borders,  showing 
that  these  were  already  in  existence  when  the  granite  came 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  fragments  of  granite  have  been 
found  embedded  in  early  New  Red  Conglomerates,  showing 
that  it  had  solidified  and  had  begun  to  break  up  when  these 
conglomerates  were  forming  on  the  beach  of  the  Permian 
sea.  Hence  its  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  period  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian — say  nine  or  ten  million 
years  ago,  according  to  our  previous  estimate.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  granite  as  we  see  it  could  only  have  taken 
form  under  enormous  pressure — the  pressure  of  superincum- 
bent rock.  The  overlying  rocks  may  have  been  the  displaced 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata ;  or  they  may  have  been, 
as  the  late  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  maintained,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  great  Dartmoor  volcano,  a  volcano  rising  to  the 
height  of  15,000  feet.  Whatever  was  its  original  character, 
all  but  a  stump  has  in  the  course  of  ages  been  washed 
or  weathered  away.  What  Dartmoor  looks  like  now, 
when  viewed  from  such  a  distance  as  will  command  the 
whole  area  of  the  moor,  is  an  irregular  plateau,  with  an 
average  height  of  1,200  feet,  and  with  isolated  prominences 
rising  at  times  to  2,000  feet.  The  tableland  as  a  whole, 
and  also  the  large  separate  masses  of  which  it  is  composed, 
present  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  undulating  curves  instead 
of  that  ragged,  jagged  outline  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  continuous  breaking  down  of  immense 
masses  of  solid  rock  for  many  thousands  of  feet.  The 
reason  of  this  it  is  not  hard  to  discover.  If  you  put  a 
cubical  lump  of  sugar  into  a  glass  of  warm  water,  it  begins 
to  melt  and  goes  on  melting,  but  it  does  not  retain  the 
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cubical  form.  Its  edges  become  rounded  and  its  angles 
disappear.  The  solvent  water  acts  on  all  faces  alike.  It 
acts  with  double  effect  on  an  edge,  the  meeting-place  of  two 
faces,  and  with  treble  effect  on  an  angular  point  where 
three  faces  meet  Edges  and  points  are  thus  rounded  down. 
[Okehampton  TORS.J  In  the  same  way  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor  has  for  ages  been  immersed  in  a  highly  solvent 
atmosphere,  with  separate  destructive  effects  due  to  sun, 
rain,  wind,  and  frost,  and  to  the  organic  acids,  derived  from 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  the  rain  takes  up  as  it 
runs  over  the  surface.  These  agencies  have  not  only  eaten 
away  and  lowered  the  mass,  but  have  rounded  off  most  of 
its  prominences  in  the  process.  Whatever  prominences 
remain,  whether  they  be  masses  of  several  hundred  feet, 
like  High  Willhays  and  Yes  Tor,  or  rocks  of  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  the  "tors"  proper,  such  as  crown  Hay  Tor,  or  Staple  Tor, 
or  Kes  Tor — all  are  undergoing  the  same  process  of  weather- 
ing and  decay,  and  their  doom  is  only  postponed  for  a  while 
because  of  their  more  stubborn  material. 

But  now  it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  a  closer  glance  at 
the  disintegrating  process,  as  we  see  it  actually  going  on, 
almost  before  our  eyes.  Hay  Tor  on  its  north  side  affords 
perhaps  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  the  breaking-down 
process ;  and  still  better  examples  are  furnished  by  Hen  Tor 
and  Yes  Tor.  In  Hen  Tor  we  see  the  giant  hand  at  work, 
scattering  over  the  whole  hillside  the  detached  masses — 
"clitters,"  as  they  are  called — which  have  been  torn  from 
the  broken  peaks  along  the  sky-line.  In  Yes  Tor  we  get  a 
closer  view  of  the  process ;  and  the  sloping  rocks  on  the 
summit,  already  loosened  and  shaken  apart,  will  not  be  long 
before  they  tumble  over  on  to  the  confused  heaps  below. 
In  Belstone  Tor  we  see  what  looks  like  another  impending 
catastrophe.  Great  rectangular  blocks,  heaped  one  on  top 
of  another,  have  been  evidently  split  off  from  the  main  rock, 
and  the  whole  slanting  pile  is  just  going,  so  it  appears,  to 
topple  over  with  a  crash. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  Why  should  the  ever- 
lasting hills  be  so  unstable  as  this  shows  them  to  be? 
Well,  granite  rocks,  it  is  found,  are  intersected  throughout 
by  divisional  planes  or  fractures,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical,  termed  Joints,  These  may  have  arisen  in  various 
ways ;  either  in  the  process  of  cooling  and  contraction,  or  as 
a  result  of  violent  earth-movements, — the  latter  certainly, 
because  joints  are  found  in  sedimentary  rocks  as  well.  Any- 
how, when  granite  is  first  exposed  in  a  quarry,  the  joints  are 
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found  to  be  there.  These  joints  are  planes  of  weakness,  and 
disint^ration  takes  place  along  them  first  of  all.  £ain- 
water  lodges  in  the  crevices,  and  expands  with  sudden  force 
as  it  freezes.  In  the  widened  fissure  water  again  lodges, 
and  again,  as  it  freezes,  widens  and  deepens  the  crack.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  the  ice-wedge  splits  the  rock  apart,  until  at  last 
the  detach^  masses  topple  over  and  come  down  headlong. 
Again,  the  diurnal  changes  of  temperature  affect  unequally 
the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  of  which  the  granite  is  com- 
posed, causing  them  to  expand  and  contract  at  different 
rates,  and  at  length  to  break  apart.  A  diligent  hunter  of 
rock-basins  can  often  see  this  process  in  operation,  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  being  covered  with  small  fragments 
detached  from  the  rock,  which  the  next  storm  will  sweep 
away.  The  separated  felspar,  acted  on  by  carbonated  rain- 
water, breaks  down  into  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  or 
china-clay;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  process  of  de- 
composition been  carried  on  that  the  clay  of  the  Bovey 
Tracey  beds,  as  well  as  that  of  Lee  Moor  and  other  places,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  product,  enormous  in  quantity,  of  decom- 
posed felspar  from  Dartmoor.  In  going  about  the  moor, 
you  frequently  come  across  weathered  surfaces  of  granite 
that  you  can  drive  your  stick  into.  Vegetation  acts  to  the 
same  effect.  Wherever  any  small  plant  can  take  hold,  its 
rootlets  search  out  and  widen  every  crevice.  Granite,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  least  durable  of  rocks,  and  yields  readily  to  the 
destructive  agencies  to  which  it  is  perpetually  exposed. 
These  solvent  forces  act  with  special  effect  along  the  joints 
or  dividing  planes ;  and  thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  granite  breaks  up  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  joints.  If  'these  are  chiefly  vertical, 
we  find  abrupt  broken  tors  and  stacks,  as  at  Lustleigh 
Cleave,  or  Hay  Tor  seen  from  the  west.  If  the  joints  are 
mainly  horizontal  (the  more  common  form),  we  find  bold, 
flat-topped  masses,  or  else  cyclopean  piles,  sometimes  of  a 
grotesque  character,  as  at  Vixen  Tor,  where  the  horizontal 
joints  are  wide  apart.  In  Great  Links  Tor  the  joints  are 
closer  together.  When  the  joints  are  numerous  and  very 
close  they  cease  to  be  planes  of  weakness,  and  the  rock  is 
weathered  away  smoothly  all  over  its  surface,  as  at  Blacka- 
8T0NB.  Sometimes  we  find  horizontal  and  vertical  joints 
displayed  equally,  as  on  Watern  Tor. 

The  fallen  masses  that  strew  the  hillsides  show  what  is 
the  usual  effect  of  weathering  along  a  horizontal  joint ;  as 
the  support  is  gradually  eaten  away,  the  rock  at  last  topples 
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over  on  the  heavier  side.  Bnt  sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  supporting  rock  is  weathered  awaj  equally  all  round, 
and  the  rock  which  it  supports,  having  no  side  heavier  than 
another,  remains  in  position  even  when  the  support  is 
reduced  to  a  very  small  surface.  In  this  case  the  supported 
rock  finally  comes  to  rest  over  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  a 
Logan-stone  is  the  result,  as  at  Bippon  Tor. 

One  special  effect  of  the  upheaval  of  Dartmoor  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  before  leaving  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  intruding  mass  of  igneous  rock  might 
have  uplifted  the  surrounding  slates  so  as  to  rest  at  a  high 
angle  against  its  sides ;  and  this  is  in  fact  exactly  what  1ms 
taken  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  moor. 
If  you  go  by  train  on  the  London  and  South  Western  line 
through  Okehampton,  which  is  very  close  to  the  northern 
limit  of  the  moor,  you  will  see  for  a  couple  of  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  station,  the  slate-beds  tilted  up  to  a 
position  not  far  removed  from  the  vertical,  that  is  to  say, 
resting  against  the  granite  hard  by. 

THE  DEVONIAN  SYNCLINE. 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  synclinal  or  trough-like  shape 
into  which  the  Devonian  strata  have  been  bent :  the  northern 
beds  dipping  to  the  south,  the  southern  beds  to  the  north, 
and  upholding  between  them  the  Carboniferous  deposits. 
With  the  cause  of  this  violent  deflection  of  the  beds  from 
their  original  position  we  are  not  particularly  concerned; 
it  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  deep-seated  earth-movements.  Still, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  a  definite  cause  has 
been  conjecturally  assigned  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Igneous  rocks  are  not  confined  to  Dartmoor.  In  the 
English  Channel,  to  the  south  of  the  county,  we  have  in 
the  Eddystone  reef  an  igneous  rock — ^gneissic  or  granitoid; 
and  the  prevalence  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  in  the 
sea-bed  to  the  south  of  the  Eddystone  and  of  the  Bolt  and 
Start  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  investigations  of 
Mr,  A.  R  Hunt.  The  tilting  of  the  southern  Devonian 
strata  has  been  ascribed  to  the  general  disturbance  caused 
by  the  upthrust  of  these  intrusive  masses,  some  time  after 
the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  but  before  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Dartmoor  granite.  The  special  character  of 
the  rocks  that  form  the  southern  promontory  of  Devon,  from 
Start  Point  round  to  Bolt  Tail,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  tlie  presence  of  intense  heat  and  as  an  illustration  of  its 
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effects.  [Start  Point.]  These  metamorphic  rocks  or 
schists  tilt  at  a  high,  almost  a  vertical,  angle  to  the  north. 
While  they  are  held  by  some  to  be  of  an  age  far  more  re- 
mote than  any  other  rocks  in  Devonshire,  they  are  by  others 
(and  I  believe  this  is  now  the  prevalent  opinion)  declared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  slates  of  the  neighbourhood, 
altered  and  transformed  by  the  baking  they  underwent  when 
the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Channel  area  were  poured  forth 
just  near  enough  to  scorch  them ;  or,  if  not  directly  baked, 
metamorphosed  and  hardened  by  the  pressure,  heat,  and 
chemical  change  resulting  from  the  general  folding  and  crush- 
ing that  took  place  throughout  the  region.  Certainly  they 
present,  as  you  see,  a  very  different  aspect  from  our  ordinary 
slates;  and  the  difference  is  even  more  strongly  marked 
when  you  look  at  the  fantastic  shapes  which  Sharp  Tors, 
in  the  Salcombe  estuary,  have  assumed  in  the  process  of 
weathering.  These  cliffs  have  naturally  attracted  much 
notice,  not  on  the  geological  side  alone.  Professor  Bonney, 
speaking  of  Start  Point,  says  that  "rarely,  except  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Alps,  have  I  found  a  spot  so  perfect  in  its 
solitude,  or  so  impressive  in  its  grandeur." 

Let  lis  now  turn  to  the  northern  half  of  the  syncline. 
Here  we  find  a  remarkably  regular  succession  of  nearly  east 
and  west  beds.  Lower  Devonian  beds  at  the  Foreland  and 
Ljmton ;  Middle  Devonian  at  Combe  Martin  and  Ilfracombe 
up  to  Morte  Point;  Upper  Devonian  at  Baggy  Point  and 
Barnstaple,  thence  following  the  line  of  the  railway  eastward 
on  to  Clayhanger  at  the  limit  of  the  county — a  parish  not 
perhaps  of  great  note  in  the  world,  but  regarded  with  special 
interest  and  affection  by  the  members  of  this  Association. 
The  beds  of  this  northern  r^on  dip  generally  to  the  south- 
ward, passing  under  the  Carboniferous  beds  that  fill  up  the 
centre  of  the  county.  The  cause  of  this  tilt  has  similarly 
been  ascribed  to  an  igneous  upheaval  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  granite  of  Lundy  Island  b^ing  cited  in  proof.  But  apart 
from  the  question  of  cause,  we  can  easily  verify  the  fact 
that  the  rocks  of  the  northern  coast-line  dip  pretty 
uniformly,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  to  the  southward, 
that  is  inland.  We  will  begin  at  Lynton  and  go  westward. 
[North  Walk,  Lynton.]  At  Lynton  the  slope  of  the  beds 
is  not  yet  pronounced.  On  the  North  Walk  the  bedding  is 
practically  horizontal  In  the  Valley  of  Eocks  it  is  tlie 
same ;  and  the  Chbesewring  displays  not  only  the  flatness  of 
the  beds,  but  some  singular  effects  of  weathering.  The 
Middle  Devonian  slate  series  that  follows  affords  the  most 
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veiriod  coast  scenery  in  North  Devon;  the  colour  of  the 
rocks  shading  through  a  succession  of  delicate  tints  from 
silvery  grey  to  pale  green.  From  Combe  Martin  to  Ilfracombb 
the  beds  have  invariably  the  landward  dip.  At  Lee,  going 
still  westward,  they  slope  at  a  high  angle;  and  the  same 
slope  is  maintained  at  the  lighthouse  promontory  of  Bull 
Point,  where  the  coast-line  turns  to  the  south  and  the 
Devonian  rocks  are  shortly  replaced  by  the  Carboniferous. 

At  Westward  Ho  we  may  notice  in  passing  the  Pebble 
KiDGB,  which  the  members  of  this  Association  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  two  years  ago  from  Bideford.  This  re- 
markable bank  of  smooth  and  water-worn  boulders,  of  all 
sizes  down  to  pebbles,  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  grit  that 
have  fallen  from  the  carboniferous  cliffs  to  the  south-west 
as  far  as  Clovelly  and  Hartland  Point,  and  have  been 
carried  continually  northward  by  the  coastwise  current 
in  Bideford  Bay.  The  further  extension  of  the  ridge  in 
that  direction  is  only  checked  by  the  scour  of  the  united 
waters  of  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw,  pouring  out  of  the 
Barnstaple  estuary.  Slapton  Lea,  on  the  south  coast  near 
Dartmouth,  has  been  formed  in  much  the  same  way,  the 
bounding  ridge  being  composed  of  pebbles  derived  from 
the  Start  and  the  rocks  adjacent,  aided  also  by  contributions 
from  Dartmoor  and  the  valley  of  the  Dart.  In  such  cases 
the  low  ground  behind  the  ridge,  shut  out  from  the  sea,  in 
course  of  time  gets  filled  up  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
water-plants,  and  may  eventually  become  good  land  for 
grazing  or  for  the  plough.  These  two  localities  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with  Nature's 
coast  defences.  Northam  Burrows,  the  ground  behind  the 
Pebble  Ridge,  is  sacred  to  the  game  of  golf;  and  quite 
recently,  when  the  security  of  the  Burrows  was  threatened 
bv  the  removal  of  pebbles  from  the  ridge  for  the  purposes 
of  ballast  or  road-making,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  success- 
fully moved  to  intervene.  Unhappily,  there  was  no  influen- 
tial golf-club  behind  Hallsands. 

Keturning  to  the  north  coast,  we  go  westward,  still  on 
the  Carboniferous,  towards  Clovelly  and  Hartland,  and  here 
we  shall  find  some  very  noteworthy  rock-formations.  Pass- 
ing over  the  remarkable  New  Red  Sandstone  outlier  at 
Peppercombe,  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made,  we 
come  to  the  grand  cliff  known  as  Gallantry  Bower — a 
name  the  meaning  and  origin  of  which  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  ascertain,  as  there  are  at  least  four  localities  in  Devon 
bearing  this  name,  or  an  obvious  variant  of  it;   and  they 
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differ  as  widely  as  possible  in  their  general  character. 
Gallantry  Bower  is  a  nearly  vertical  cliff,  not  far  short  of 
400  feet  h^h,  the  beds,  as  you  see,  dipping  at  a  low  angle 
landward.  This  direction  of  the  dip,  I  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, has  much  to  do  with  the  steepness  of  the  cliff ;  for  the 
rain-water  that  falls  on  and  above  the  cliff  tends  to  run 
away  inland,  instead  of  pouring  out  over  the  surface  of  the 
cliff  and  weathering  it  away.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Gallantry 
Bower  we  meet  with  a  striking  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  landward  dip.  At  Church  Rock,  composed 
of  Carboniferous  grits,  the  beds  have  been  turned  violently 
back  through  something  like  a  right  angle,  and  now  dip 
steeply  towards  the  sea.  In  the  next  view,  the  cliffs  adjoin- 
ing Church  Rock  show  surprising  contortions.  [Church 
Rock  Cuffs.]  We  seem  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  local  centre  of  great  disturbance;  and  in  connection 
with  the  theory  I  mentioned  that  the  northern  beds  have 
been  upheaved  by  an  outburst  of  igneous  masses  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  this  point  we  come 
very  close  to  the  granite  of  Lundy.  [Coast  near  Clo- 
VELLY.]  To  the  westward,  in  the  view  now  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  the  near  rocks  continue  the  irregular  seaward 
dip;  but  you  will  notice  that  in  those  at  a  distance  the 
normal  landward  dip  is  resumed,  and  is,  in  fact,  continued 
as  far  as  Hartland  Point. 

Before  passing  on,  there  are  two  matters  deserving  notice 
in  the  view  before  us.  The  first  is,  the  planing  action  of  the 
sea  on  the  rocks  about  low- water  level ;  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  strata  are  worn  down,  by  the  continued  tidal  grinding 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  into  a  horizontal  shelf  or  platform — a 
subject  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made.  The  second 
is  a  striking  phenomenon  known  as  **  surface  creep."  You 
will  see  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  slates  on  the  extreme 
left  are  curved  over  in  a  downward  direction.  This 
feature,  which  has  been  more  often  noticed  in  South 
than  in  North  Devon,  was  explained  by  the  late  Mr.  R  N. 
Worth  as  resulting  from  the  steady  pressure  of  masses 
of  frozen  snow  gradually  making  their  way  down  over  a 
slope. 

At  Hartland  Quay,  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Point, 
the  rocks  in  the  cliff  are  again  violently  contorted ;  and  if 
we  pass  down  the  coast  to  Bude,  we  shall  see  the  slates  at 
Compass  Point  set  up  vertically  on  end — a  remarkable 
sight,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 

On  passing  inland,  the  Devonian  area  occupies  the  tract 
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between  the  north  coast  and  the  Bamstaple-Tannton  rail- 
way. Manj  of  Q8  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  country 
between  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe.  The  r^on  is  occupied 
by  alternate  tracts  of  moorland  and  grass,  corresponding  to 
alternate  bands  of  grit  and  slate,  which  generally  dip 
south  at  a  high  angle.  The  grassy  slopes  of  the  slate 
beds  terminate  upwards  in  vertical  rici^es,  due  to  joint- 
planes,  such  as  those  that  are  seen  in  the  Tors  at  Dfracombe, 
where  the  joints  in  the  slate  form  precipices  200  feet  high ; 
but  generally  the  inland  scenery  of  this  part  is  without  much 
attractiveness  or  interest  That  is,  untU  a  river  intervenes ; 
and  those  who  know  the  valley  of  the  East  Ltn  near 
Watersmeet  will  appreciate  not  only  the  beauty  of  the 
river  scenery,  but  also  the  power  exerted  by  running  water 
in  cutting  its  way  down  through  hundreds  of  feet  of  grit  and 
slate,  and  replacing  the  bare  uplands  by  vertical  precipices 
and  wooded  cliffs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  beds  at 
Lynton  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  this  is  the  cause  that 
gives  the  valley-walls  their  precipitous  character. 

VOLCANIC  DISTURBANCE. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  southern  half  of  the  syncline. 
The  Devonian  beds  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  far  from 
exhibiting  the  uniform  character  that  we  find  in  North 
Devon ;  and  the  difference  is  reflected  in  the  variety  of  the 
landscape.  "  The  more  broken  character,"  says  Mr.  Ussher, 
"  of  the  scenery  of  South  Devon  is  largely  due  to  the  great 
number  of  dislocations,  rendering  it  excessively  difficult  to 
trace  the  continuity  or  contemporaneity  of  the  igneous  rock 
bands  and  limestone  masses  associated  with  the  shales  and 
slates."  Here  we  have  part  of  the  secret  of  the  endless 
variety  of  the  South  Devon  scenery;  the  surface  appears 
to  have  l>een  crushed  and  shattered  by  some  Titanic  force 
into  a  jumble  of  hill  and  valley,  crag  and  down.  The 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  eras  were,  in  fact,  marked 
by  severe  and  prolonged  volcanic  disturbance,  and  the 
geological  map  shows  great  bands  and  masses  of  igneous 
rock,  both  contemporaneous  and  intrusive,  extending  all 
through  the  South  Hams  from  Plymouth  to  Berry  Hecul, 
and  again  to  the  north  of  Tavistock  from  the  Tamar  east- 
ward to  Dartmoor.  In  this  latter  r^ion  Brentor — 
probably  of  Carboniferous  age,  but  in  any  case  quite  un- 
connected with  the  Dartmoor  outbreak — is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example,  forming  with  its  church  a  well-known 
landmark  for  that  part  of  the  country.      It  is  composed  of 
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volcanic  ash  and  lava,  the  relics  of  a  volcano  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  though  probably  not  on  the  site.  On 
the  west  side  it  is  precipitous,  apparently  the  result  of  a  fault ; 
that  is,  a  fracture  of  the  rock  due  to  subterranean  tension, 
followed  by  the  sinking  of  one  side.  To  the  same  period 
may  in  all  probability  be  ascribed  the  Rock  on  Soborough 
Down,  formerly  a  noticeable  object  on  the  coach-road 
between  Plymouth  and  Tavistock.  It  is  an  intrusive  elvan, 
or  felsite,  like  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  the  above  sources  of  disturbance  must  be  added  the 
probably  much  greater  dislocation  produced  by  the  Dart- 
moor upheaval  The  displaced  rocks  were  not  merely 
pushed  to  the  south  but,  it  is  believed,  they  had  to  bear  the 
counterthrust  of  the  unyielding  buttress  of  granite  and  other 
igneous  rocks  in  the  Channel,  and  were  thus  gripped  as  in  a 
vice.  A  tract,  nine  miles  broad,  between  Dartmoor  and  the 
sea  at  Wembury,  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Worth,  strata 
that  must  have  originally  extended  over  twelve  or  fourteen. 
The  result  is  that  the  rocks  of  the  whole  of  this  area  are 
folded,  contorted,  crushed,  crumpled,  and  faulted  in  a 
maimer  that  is  the  despair  of  the  map-maker.  On  the  Great 
Western  Railway  between  Tavistock  and  Plymouth,  Car- 
boniferous and  Devonian  sections  succeed,  overlap,  and 
interchange  with  each  other  in  the  most  perplexing  way; 
and  this  short  railway  journey  discloses  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  county.  Further  west,  on  the  South  Western 
Railway  between  the  same  two  points,  a  similar  complexity 
is  observed,  together  with  the  frequent  intrusion  of  igneous 
rocks.  There  is  evidence  of  enormous  pressure,  the  rocks 
being  crumpled  and  waved  in  all  directions.  The  strata  in 
the  cuttings  are  found  to  lie  at  every  possible  angle,  and 
in  several  places,  as  at  the  Devonshire  end  of  the  Albert 
Bridge  over  the  Tamar,  and  in  the  deep  cutting  between 
Bere  Ferrers  and  the  Tavy,  they  are  seen  to  approach  the 
vertical.  The  Lower  Devonian  clifiFs  at  Bovisand,  on  the 
east  side  of  Plymouth  Sound,  supply  a  good  illustration  of 
the  crumpling  and  folding  that  have  taken  place  through- 
out this  region.  The  rocks  of  the  cliff  are  bent  round 
into  an  arch,  and  the  joint-planes  that  split  the  crown  of 
the  arch  testify  to  the  tension  they  have  undergone.  An 
even  better  example  of  the  violence  with  which  rocks  in 
this  part  of  the  county  have  been  displaced  is  furnished  by 
the  well-known  Natural  Arch  at  Torquay.  The  limestone 
rocks  that  form  the  arch  have  been  turned  neeurly  upside 
down,  the  inner  and  lower  face  of  the  right-hand  or  seaward 
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portion  being  actually  the  upper  side  of  the  original  rock, 
and  the  outer  face  the  original  lower.  On  the  lower  left  of 
the  picture  the  rocks  are  in  their  normal  position ;  and  we 
can  see  how  the  others  have  been  crushed  against  them  as 
they  were  thrown  over,  and  can  understand  the  weakness  of 
such  a  formation,  and  its  powerlessness  against  the  attacks 
of  the  sea.  Evidently  the  crown  of  the  arch  will  not  be 
long  in  following.  The  rocks  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Torquay  district  have,  in  fact,  been  displaced  and  dislocated 
in  a  quite  exceptional  d^ree.  At  Petitor  Beach,  according 
to  Mr.  Ussher,  the  crushing  and  distortion  have  been  so 
great,  that  masses  of  limestone  have  been  actually  jammed 
into  tlie  slates,  while  the  limestone  pinnacle  on  the  beach 
is  interpenetrated  throughout  with  New  Eed  materiaL 

DENUDATION. 

Volcanic  or  plutonic  disturbance  is  therefore  one  of  the 
two  main  causes  that  explain  the  variety  of  the  scenery  in 
South  Devon.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  potent 
cause,  is  found  in  the  ever-active  forces  of  denudation. 
Denudation  is  the  term  used  for  weathering  on  the  grand 
scale,  weathering  continued  through  ages ;  but  the  de- 
structive fancies  involved  are  merely  those  which  we  see 
in  action  at  the  present  time — sun,  rain,  and  wind;  heat 
and  frost;  springs,  rivers,  and  the  sea.  We  have  already 
had  before  us  an  example  of  what  denudation  means  in  the 
case  of  Dartmoor;  and  it  is  clear  that  we  need  all  the 
millions  of  years  that  can  be  allowed  us  when  we  have  to 
account  for  the  disappearance,  in  the  way  and  by  the  pro- 
cesses indicated,  of  many  thousand  feet  of  overlying  rock — 
whether  granite  alone,  or  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks 
as  well.  But  everywhere  we  find  clear  traces  of  the  same 
agencies  of  destruction,  producing  effects  of  the  same 
stupendous  character.  [Map  of  Devon.]  It  is  believed 
that  the  Carboniferous  deposits  covered  the  area  of  Devon, 
south  as  well  as  north,  to  an  enormous  thickness — a  thick- 
ness, indeed,  that  may  be  measured  by  thousands  of  feet ;  in 
fact,  the  radiolarian  chert  that  they  contain  implies  deposition 
in  ocean  depths  such  as  those  which  the  Cluillenger  explored. 
But  in  South  Devon,  as  we  know,  the  Culm-measures  have 
been  entirely  removed ;  and  what  is  more,  removed  before 
the  next  system  of  rocks,  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  began  to 
be  laid  down ;  for  when  we  can  get  at  the  base  of  these 
latter  rocks  we  find  them  resting,  not  on  the  Carboniferous, 
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but  on  the  Devonian.  Next,  consider  the  Kew  Bed  itself. 
The  map  on  the  screen  marks  the  present  limits  of  these 
rocks,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  show  that  they  ever 
had  a  wider  extension.  But  the  few  outliers  of  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  in  Devon  tell  a  different  tale.  At  Slapton,  ten 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paignton,  and  again  at  Thurlestone, 
sixteen  miles  to  the  south-west,  small  outlying  patches  of 
the  red  rock  again  appear,  altogether  isolated  from  the  main 
formation.  The  Thurlestone  Bock  is  instructive.  It  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  patch  of  New  Bed  in  the  adjoining 
cliff,  with  which  it  was  doubtless  connected  not  long  ago.  It 
is  a  hard  conglomerate,  but,  as  you  see,  it  is  already  worn 
completely  through,  and,  doubtless,  at  some  future  time  no 
trace  of  it  will  be  left  above  the  Devonian  rock  on  which  it 
stands,  to  show  that  the  New  Bed  once  extended  so  far  west 
as  this.  But  that  is  not  all.  Sixteen  miles  still  further  west, 
at  Cawsand  Bay  by  Plymouth  Breakwater,  there  is  another 
patch.  And  across  the  county,  almost  due  north  of  that 
point,  on  the  coast  between  Clovelly  and  Bideford,  there  is 
still  another  patch  at  Peppercombe,  which  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  red  rock  at  Hatherleigh.  To  look  at 
it,  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  coast  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teigumouth.  The  reasonable  inference  that 
geologists  draw  from  the  facts  is  that  the  Permian  beds 
once  extended  right  up  to  the  points  where  these  remaining 
traces  are  found,  and  possibly  beyond  them  ;  and  that  would, 
of  course,  mean  enormous  denudation  continued  through 
long  ages. 

The  Cretaceous  rocks  tell  the  same  tale.  [Map  of  Devon.] 
As  seen  on  the  map,  the  Greensand  of  Blackdown,  as  that 
area  is  called,  comes  no  further  west  than  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
except  for  the  outliers  at  Haldon.  There  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  these  outliers  were  once  continuous  with  the 
main  formation;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  the  intervening 
country  between  Blackdown  and  Haldon,  for  a  breadth  of 
twelve  miles  at  the  narrowest  part,  has  lost  by  denudation 
all  the  Greensand  that  once  covered  it.  And  it  has  lost 
more  than  this.  The  Greensand  area  generally  abounds 
with  flints,  all  angular,  and  all  with  a  thin  coating  of 
chalk.  The  flints  must  have  come  from  the  Chalk ;  and 
the  inference  is  that  the  Chalk,  which  now  ends  at  Beer 
Head,  must  once  have  covered  the  whole  of  this  area, 
and  has  since  been  removed — not  by  wave-action,  it  should 
be  noticed,  but  by  the  atmosphere.  Bain-water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  slowly  dissolved  the  chalk  and  carried 
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it  into  the  sea,  leaving  only  the  flints  to  attest  its 
former  presence.  We  might  go  on  in  the  same  way 
to  explain  the  flints  that  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  South  Devon  beaches.  It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  the 
Chalk  once  covered  the  site  of  the  beaches,  for  the  flints 
may  possibly  have  travelled ;  but  the  facts  almost  certainly 
point  to  a  still  wider  extension  of  the  Chalk  area.  Lastly, 
the  only  part  of  Devon  at  which  Lias  is  now  seen  is  the 
eastern  border.  But  exploring  one  day  a  detrital  accumula- 
tion in  a  quarry  at  Cattedown,  Plymouth,  Mr.  K  Bumard 
and  the  late  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  picked  up,  among  many  flints, 
a  pebble  of  Lias;  and  with  the  instinct  which  geologists  have 
for  discovering  the  consequences  involved  in  seeming  trifles, 
Mr.  Worth  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  Lias  once  extended 
so  far  westward  as  the  watershed  of  Cattedown. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  will  furnish  us  with 
another  instructive  example,  which  I  derive  from  a  very 
interesting  paper  read  before  this  Association  by  Mr. 
Somervail  in  1886.  He  points  out  that  the  highest  hills 
of  Torquay,  namely  Warberry  and  Lincombe,  are  formed  of 
Devonian  grits,  while  the  lower  hills  of  Waldon  and  the 
Braddons  are  of  limestone.  But  the  Warberry  and  Lincombe 
hills  are  also  flanked  by  limestone  on  either  side.  The  War- 
berry grits  rise  out  from  under  the  Babbacombe  limestone,  and 
disappear  again  under  the  Braddons  limestone.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Lincombe  grits  rise  out  of  the  limestone  of  Anstis 
Cove,  and  disappear  under  that  of  Daddy  Hole  and  Park  HilL 
It  is  thence  inferred  that  the  limestones  on  the  flanks  of 
Warberry  and  Lincombe  were  once  continuous  over  the 
summits  of  these  hills,  extending  as  far  seaward  as  Hope's 
Nose  and  the  Thatcher  Rock.  We  can  reconstruct  the 
scene  without  difficulty.  [Rocks  off  Torquay.]  On  the 
screen  is  a  view  of  three  of  the  limestone  rocks  that  lie  off 
that  part  of  the  coast — the  Shagstone,  Thatcher  Rock,  and 
Oarstone.  Join  these  rocks  to  each  other  and  to  the  mainland, 
carry  them  right  over  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Torquay  as 
far  as  the  Fleet  Street  valley,  and  you  will  be  able  to  realise 
a  part  of  the  denudation  that  Torquay  has  undergona  A 
part  only ;  for  after  the  crushing  and  folding  produced  by 
the  Dartmoor  outbreak,  the  whole  of  the  Culm-measures 
must  have  been  removed  before  the  Upper  Devonian  slates 
and  grits  were  exposed,  and  these  again  denuded  before  the 
Middle  Devonian  limestone  was  laid  bare,  to  be  in  its  turn 
partially  weathered  away,  as  we  have  seen.  All  this  took 
place  before  the  red  rocks  began  to  be  laid  down,  as  these 
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are  foiind  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  upturned  and  wasted 
edges  of  the  Devonian  strata.  Then  the  secondary  group  of 
rocks  were  laid  down — New  Ked  Sandstone  to  Chalk ;  and 
after  that  period  had  come  to  an  end,  the  Chalk,  the  Green- 
sand,  and  the  New  Sed  Sandstone  were  in  their  turn  removed 
from  the  same  area.  About  this  period,  that  is,  about  the 
b^inning  of  Tertiary  times,  it  is  probable  that  the  great 
river- valleys  of  South  Devon  b^an  to  be  excavated. 

Proceeding  eastward  [Map  of  Devon],  we  come  to  the 
Honiton  and  Blaokdown  area,  in  which  the  red  Triassic 
rocks  alternate  with  the  Greensand  in  a  manner  which, 
however  puzzling  to  look  at,  can  easily  be  explained.  It  is 
again  a  case  of  denudation.  The  Greensand  overlay  the 
New  Red,  and  was  in  turn  overlain  by  the  since-denuded 
Chalk,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  clay,  full  of  flints,  that  now 
forms  the  surface.  When  the  Greensand  began  in  its  turn 
to  be  denuded,  the  line  of  denudation,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  map,  followed  the  course  of  the  river-valleys.  The 
Triassic  areas  shown  therein  are,  in  fact,  the  valleys  of  the 
Culm,  the  Otter,  the  Sid,  and  the  Axe,  which  at  one  time 
flowed  over  and  through  the  Greensand,  and  cut  it  away  as 
they  deepened  their  valleys  down  to  the  red  marl.  In  every 
case  it  will  be  found  that  the  Greensand  rests  on  the  marl, 
and  it  does  so  because  clay  is  impermeable  by  water.  When 
the  Greensand  rested  on  Triassic  sands  or  pebbles  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  the  process  of  denudation,  and  they  likewise 
disappeared.  Throughout  the  whole  district  the  Greensand, 
wherever  it  terminates,  forms  an  escarpment  overlooking  the 
valley.  Such  an  escarpment,  forming  the  western  face  of 
Blackdown,  is  seen  by  the  traveller  as  he  goes  along  the 
Great  Western  Railway  by  Cullompton.  This  particular 
escarpment  was  formed  by  the  River  Culm,  which  has 
since  travelled  five  miles  to  the  westward,  after  cutting 
its  way  down  to  its  present  level.  All  these  Greensand 
escarpments  have  one  characteristic  outline,  easily  recog- 
nisabla  [Seaton  Beach.]  The  example  on  the  screen, 
showing  the  low  angle  at  which  the  Greensand  rests  owing 
to  its  incoherent  character,  is  taken  from  the  coast  east  of 
Seaton.  But  inland  it  is  much  the  same,  sometimes  with 
a  bolder  promontory;  and  where  this  occurs  we  find  that 
the  sites  have  been  utilised  for  ancient  camps,  as  at  Hem- 
bury,  Membury,  Sidbury,  Musbury,  some  of  which  we  were 
able  to  visit  at  the  Honiton  meeting  of  1898.  All  these 
look  down  upon  the  Triassic  valleys ;  and  on  the  slope  the 
springs  still  come  to  the  surface  at  the  junction  of  the 
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Greensaud  and  the  impervious  marl,  as  they  did  long  ages 
back. 

The  Exe  valley,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  is  believed 
to  be  of  far  later  date  than  the  Culm.  The  bed  of  the 
latter  is  full  of  flints,  that  of  the  former  has  none ;  and  the 
inference  is  that  the  Exe,  like  the  rivers  to  the  westward, 
took  its  rise  and  began  to  excavate  its  valley  after  the  over- 
lying Chalk  and  Greensand  had  been  denuded. 

THE  RIVER  SYSTEM. 

I  go  on  to  consider  the  river-system  of  the  county 
generally.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  closely  connected 
with  the  last,  for  the  greatest  denuding  force  of  all  is  that 
exerted  by  rivers,  which  are  perpetually  wearing  down 
mountains  and  tablelands  to  near  the  plain-level,  and 
carrying  into  the  sea  the  debris  of  their  work.  Tennyson, 
with  his  usual  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  scientific  facts, 
speaks  of  the 

'*  Streams  that,  swift  or  slow, 
Draw  down  jfionian  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be." 

Our  iEonian  hills  are  Dartmoor.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Tamar,  the  Torridge,  the  Exe,  some  tributaries  of  the 
Taw,  and  the  smaller  streams  that  flow  into  the  Channel 
east  of  Exmouth,  all  our  Devonshire  rivers  take  their  rise 
in  Dartmoor,  and  are  fed  from  the  rain  that  falls  over  that 
area.  The  quantity  of  water  that  falls  every  year  on  Dart- 
moor may  be  reckoned  at  something  like  one  thousand 
million  tons ;  and  the  special  value  of  Dartmoor  as  a  source 
of  supply  lies  in  the  mantle  of  peat  which  covers  it,  and 
which  retains  this  enormous  quantity  of  water  as  in  a  sponge. 
But  for  tliis  special  character  of  the  Dartmoor  area  the  Devon- 
shire rivers  would  be  alternately  torrential  and  nearly  dry. 
As  it  is,  they  receive  a  regular  supply  from  their  natural 
reservoir,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  fairly  steady 
flow  throughout  the  year.  There  are  two  tracts  of  Dartmoor 
from  which  the  streams  take  their  rise — the  northern,  at 
Cranmere,  1,800  feet  above  sea-level,  whence  spring  the 
Tavy,  the  Okement,  the  Taw,  the  Teign,  and  the  Dart;  the 
southern,  a  ridge  1,500  feet  high,  extending  from  Shell  Top 
to  Cater's  Beam,  from  which  flow  the  Heavy,  the  Plym,  the 
Yealm,  the  Erme,  and  the  Avon.  The  average  height  of 
the  granite  area  of  Dartmoor  is  1,200  feet,  sinking  to  1,000 
or  800  feet  at  the  lower  hills  on  the  border.     Consequently, 
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when  the  Dartmoor  rivers  approach  the  limits  of  the  moor, 
they  have  to  make  a  sudden  drop  to  get  to  the  lowlemds 
beyond.  This,  as  the  late  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  pointed  out, 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ravines  through  which  the  chief 
streams  descend.  He  enumerates — "The  Plym  at  Dewer- 
stone;  the  Meavy  at  Yannadon;  the  Walkham  at  Huck- 
worthy ;  the  Tavy  at  Tavy  Cleave ;  the  Lyd  at  the  Gorge ; 
the  West  Okement  at  Meldon ;  the  Taw  [East  Okement]  at 
Belstone  Cleave;  the  Teign  at  Fingle  Bridge;  the  Bovey 
at  Lustleigh  Cleave ;  the  Dart  at  Holne ;  the  Erme  at  Ivy- 
bridge  ;  the  Yealm  at  Awns  and  Dendles."  This  portion  of 
the  river  is  in  every  case  a  rapid,  or  after  heavy  rain  a 
torrent ;  and  in  many  cases  it  ends  in  a  waterfall.  Some 
of  these  views  will  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  directly ;  but 
in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  their  significance,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  say  a  preliminary  word  or  two  as  to  the 
work  which  a  river  does. 

Every  river  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  called 
energy,  depending  partly  upon  its  velocity,  partly  upon  its 
volume ;  in  other  words,  it  is  able  to  do  work,  the  amount 
of  work  done  being  dependent  on  these  two  conditions, 
volume  and  velocity.  The  work  which  it  does  at  any  part 
of  its  course  is  either  transportation  of  material  or  erosion 
of  its  bed.  The  material  to  be  transported — that  is,  the 
mud,  sand,  or  pebbles  contained  within  it — is  supplied  in  the 
first  instance  by  fragments  of  rock  detached  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  or  sides  of  the  valley  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  weathering.  As  these  fragments  are  carried  along  by  the 
stream,  and  are  rubbed  and  knocked  against  each  other, 
they  become  rounded  into  pebbles,  while  the  fragments 
worn  off  become  sand  or  mud  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock.  But  in  the  process  of  transportation  the  transported 
material  is  also  swept  with  greater  or  less  force  against  the 
rocks  of  the  bed,  and  wears  them  away  ;  in  other  words,  the 
river  not  only  transports  material,  but  in  so  doing  erodes 
and  deepens  its  bed.  The  energy  of  each  river  being,  as  we 
saw,  limited  in  amount  by  its  volume  and  velocity,  it  can  do 
only  a  certain  amount  of  work,  which  may  be  transportation 
only,  or  transportation  and  erosion  combined.  A  rapid 
stream  with  a  steep  slope  is  always  eroding  its  bed,  because 
it  has  much  more  energy  than  is  required  for  transporting 
material.  At  a  certain  point  lower  down,  where  the  slope 
and  the  velocity  are  less,  all  its  energy  will  be  expended  in 
transporting  its  load,  and  none  will  be  left  for  erosion.  If 
at  such  a  point  its  energy  is  from  time  to  time  increased  by 
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an  increase  of  its  volume  or  velocity,  as  when  swollen  by  a 
flood,  the  additional  energy  will  be  utilised  in  erosion.  At 
such  times  you  can  hear  the  stones  and  pebbles  rattling  along 
and  grinding  against  each  other  and  the  rocks  at  the  bottom, 
breaking  off  fragments  from  the  bed-rock  or  polishing  its 
surface,  and  by  the  same  action  deepening  the  bed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  river  loses  any  portion  of  ite  velocity 
and  energy,  as  when  checked  by  an  obstacle  or  by  a  stretcji 
of  level  country,  or  lower  down  when  approaching  the  sea, 
some  of  the  material  which  it  was  carrying  will  be  deposited 
over  the  bed,  until  the  stream  is  left  with  just  the  load  that 
it  can  carry.  These  are  the  points  where  sand-banks  and 
mud-banks  are  formed,  increasing  in  extent  as  the  sea  is 
approached  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  thereby  checked. 
As  a  rule,  the  slope  of  the  bed  constantly  diminishes  the 
farther  you  go  from  the  source;  whence  it  follows  that  a 
river  is  generally  excavating  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
and  depositing  towards  the  mouth;  in  the  middle  it  is 
neither  excavating  nor  depositing,  but  widening  and  level- 
ling its  bed.  In  the  final  stage  of  its  history,  when  a  river 
has  so  adjusted  its  slope  that  it  is  neither  excavating  nor 
depositing  at  any  part  of  its  course,  it  is  said  to  have 
attained  to  its  base-level  of  erosion ;  and  to  this  end  all  the 
work  of  every  river  is  unceasingly  directed. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  our  Devonshire  rivers  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  We  will  begin  with  the 
Teign — a  very  noticeable  stream  which  has  recently  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  scientific  attention.  Mr.  Harford  Lowe,  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Association  last  year,  observes  of  the 
Teign  and  its  valley  that  it  "  presents  a  greater  variety  of 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  student  of  nature  than  any  other 
British  stream  comparable  to  it  in  length  of  coursa"  In  the 
first  place,  the  Teign  stands  alone  among  Devonshire  rivers 
in  appearing  to  take  its  rise  in  the  basin  of  a  lake  which  it 
has  drained  by  cutting  through  the  bounding  rim.  Take 
your  stand,  says  Mr.  Lowe,  upon  Hunts  Tor,  where  the 
gorge  of  the  Teign  begins,  and  looking  back  up  stream  you 
will  probably  conclude  that  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
wanders  through  a  drained  lake-basin  bounded  by  hills  on 
every  side.  Further  investigation  shows,  however,  that  this 
conclusion  cannot  stand,  the  depression  in  the  granite  being 
due  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  denudation.  [Wallabrook 
Bridge.]  The  aspect  of  this  region  in  its  upper  part  is 
shown  on  the  screen,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  moorland 
and  its  bounding  hills,  taken  from  near  the  point  where  the 
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WaUabrook  joins  the  Teign ;  and  the  resemblance  to  a  lake- 
basin  is  apparent.  From  this  point  the  stream  falls  for  a 
time  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  next  view  shows  a  some- 
what torrential  course.  I  have  chosen  this  particular  view 
because  the  Tolmen,  which  forms  its  chief  feature,  illustrates 
a  special  mode  of  the  action  of  running  water  in  the  excava- 
tion of  what  are  known  as  pot-holes.  One  or  more  pebbles 
lod^  in  the  depression  of  a  boulder,  and  the  river  when  in 
flood  whirls  the  stones  round  and  round,  grinding  them 
i^inst  each  other  and  the  base  of  the  hollow,  until  at 
length  the  hollow  is  worn  into  a  basin,  and  finally  becomes 
a  deep  spherical  cup.  In  the  Glacier  Garden  at  Lucerne 
you  may  see  the  biggest  pot-holes  known,  with  the  rounded 
pebbles,  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  that  have  done  the  work 
still  in  situ.  You  may  see  smaller  examples  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Wallcombe  river,  a  mile  or  two  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tavy ;  but  in  these  instances,  as  in  the  Teign 
tolmen,  the  excavating  tools  have  disappeared. 

Returning  to  Hunts  Tor,  where  we  quit  the  granite  region 
and  enter  the  Carboniferous,  we  will  now  look  down  stream 
and  see  from  this  point  the  famous  Gorge  of  the  Teign, — 
a  striking  scene,  which  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
alternate  interfolding  of  the  cliffs  as  the  river  winds  from 
side  to  side  down  the  valley.  The  average  depth  of  the 
valley  below  its  bounding  hills  is  now  nearly  six  hundred 
feet;  but  in  estimating  the  work  done  by  the  river,  we 
must  add  to  this  depth  the  height  of  those  overlying 
masses  of  rock  that  have  been  weathered  away  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies  since  the  work  of  excavation  began.  From 
data  supplied  by  other  geologists  of  note,  Mr.  Lowe  con- 
cludes that  the  time  occupied  by  the  Teign  in  carving  the 
valley  to  its  present  depth  is  something  like  four  million 
years,  bringing  us  once  more  back  to  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  b^inning  of  the  Tertiary  period.  But 
rivers  cut  their  way  not  only  vertically,  but  horizontally. 
They  undermine  their  banks  and  cliffs,  which  eventually 
fall  into  the  stream,  while  all  along  the  weather  has  been 
acting  on  the  sides  of  the  valley.  The  ordinary  agents 
of  denudation — frost,  rain,  wind,  springs,  and  sun — have 
been  widening  the  valley  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  keep- 
ing the  slope  at  something  like  a  constant  angle.  What 
that  angle  is  will  depend  on  several  causes.  As  a  general 
rale,  the  harder  the  rock,  the  steeper  will  be  the  sides,  and 
the  inclination  will  also  be  affected  by  the  dip  of  the  strata 
towards  or  away  from  the  stream.     If  the  strata  dip  on  one 
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side  away  from  the  river,  as  we  saw  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Gallantry  Bower,  the  rain-water  will  sink  away  inland; 
while  on  the  opposite  bank  the  springs  will  pour  out  over 
the  face  of  the  clifif,  and  greatly  help  in  the  work  of  denuda- 
tion. In  the  gorge  of  the  Teign  the  south  or  right  bank 
rises  generally  to  greater  heights ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in 
this  view  down  the  river  from  Hunts  Tor,  the  left  bank  is 
the  steeper,  and  you  can  see  that  the  dip  is  inland  to  the 
north.  The  view  up  stream  from  WoosTON  Castle,  a  little 
further  down,  again  shows  the  steeper  inclination  of  the 
north  bank  (now  on  the  right),  though  the  dip  of  the  strata  is 
obscured  by  vegetation  and  screes.  [Higher  Dart.]  The 
view  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Dart,  as  it  flows,  not  through  a  stratified  rock,  but  through 
granite,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  slope  of  the  banks  is 
about  equal  on  both  sides,  and  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
steepest  of  the  Teign  valley  cliffs.  Lower  down,  about 
Holne  Bridge,  we  find  a  well-marked  stage  in  the  excavation 
of  the  valley  indicated  by  a  gravel-bed  about  60  feet  above 
stream-level,  left  behind  by  the  river  as  it  cut  its  way  down. 
This  gravel  contains  pebbles  from  older  beds,  but  none  from 
the  New  Red  or  the  Chalk,  showing  once  more  that  these 
later  deposits  had  been  entirely  removed  by  denudation 
before  the  excavation  of  the  gorge  began. 

Most  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  Teign  and  the  Dart 
could  never  have  carved  out  the  valleys  that  we  see,  unless 
at  some  period  they  had  received  an  enormous  addition  of 
energy.  This  period  is  usually  referred  to  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch  in  Pleistocene  times,  when  the  melting  snow  in 
the  uplands  brought  down  torrential  floods,  which  greatly 
helped  on  the  work  of  excavation.  As  we  have  seen,  in  doing 
so  it  must  also  have  brought  down  vast  quantities  of  rocky 
material  to  be  deposited  here  and  there  in  the  bed  of  the 
river;  and  Mr.  Somervail  told  us  three  years  ago  how,  in 
going  along  the  gorge  of  the  Teign,  on  the  path  up  or  down 
from  Fingle  Bridge,  we  are  walking  upon  an  old  terrace 
formed  of  granite  boulders  up  to  twenty  tons  in  weight,  and 
of  granite  pebbles  of  every  size,  that  were  carried  down  by 
the  floods,  together  with  drifting  ice,  as  the  Dartmoor  snow- 
fields  melted  away.  The  true  Carboniferous  bed  of  the  river 
is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  these  granite  invaders. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  surprises  of  our  river. 
The  course  of  the  Teign  from  source  to  mouth  is  an  unusual 
one.  It  first  runs  east  through  its  gorge  down  to  Dunsford, 
then  turns  abruptly  south  between  the  New  Red  escarpment 
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to  the  east  and  that  of  Dartmoor  to  the  west,  passing  on 
its  way  over  the  old  bed  of  the  Bovey  lake,  as  far  as  Newton, 
from  which  point  it  again  breaks  away  eastward  through 
the  escarpment  to  the  sea  at  Teignmouth.  Well,  last 
March  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  read  before  the  Geological  Society  a 
paper  suggesting  that  this  abrupt  change  in  the  river's  course 
was  due  to  its  capture  and  diversion  by  another  stream. 
The  capture  of  one  stream  by  another  is  an  accepted  theory. 
The  Severn  is  believed  to  have  thus  captured,  owing  to  past 
earth-tiltings,  many  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Thames. 
The  Cherwell,  now  so  important  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Oxford,  runs  imminent  risk  of  being  shortly  captured  by  the 
Ouse,  which  has  gradually  worked  its  way  back  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  smaller  stream,  near  Banbury.  The  Torridge, 
again,  in  our  own  county,  looks  on  the  map  very  much  as  if 
its  stream  had  been  diverted.  Like  the  Tamar  and  the  £xe, 
it  starts  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  county,  and  runs  for  a 
good  space  southward,  apparently  making  for  the  English 
Channel ;  but  unlike  them,  it  stops  short  and  turns  round  in 
mid-course,  joins  the  Okement,  and  runs  back  again  to  fall 
into  the  sea  below  Barnstaple,  only  a  short  distance  from  its 
source.  That  is  to  say,  the  Torridge  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
diverted  towards  and  captured  by  the  Okement,  though  it 
has  given  its  own  name  to  its  captor.  Well,  this  is  just 
what  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  says  has  happened  to  the  Teign.  It 
ran  first  of  all  straight  on  to  join  the  Exe ;  then,  owing  to 
a  southward  tilt  of  the  earth,  it  was  captured  by  a  small 
stream  flowing  south  from  Dunsford,  and  finally  the  joint 
stream  fell  into  another  river,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lemon, 
coming  down  from  Hay  Tor  and  flowing  straight  on  into  the 
sea  at  Teignmouth.  To  this  history  of  the  river  we  owe  some 
of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  Devon,  the  broken,  hilly,  wooded 
country  between  Haldon  and  Dartmoor. 

I  remarked  a  short  time  ago  that  some  of  the  Dartmoor 
streams,  when  nearing  or  just  over  the  limit  of  the  granite, 
ended  in  a  waterfall.  A  good  example  is  furnished  by  Kit's 
Steps,  on  the  Lyd,  about  two  miles  from  the  granite.  A 
waterfall  indicates  an  early  stage  in  a  river's  history,  showing 
that  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  cutting  back  its  gorge,  just 
as  Niagara  is  now  doing.  In  course  of  time  the  rock  over 
which  the  Lyd  falls  will  be  cut  back,  and  the  waterfall  will 
be  replaced  by  rapids  following  a  continuous  down-sweeping 
curve,  such  as  the  Teign  and  the  Dart  have  excavated  in  the 
long  descent  towards  their  base-level  of  erosion.  Following 
the  Lyd  a  short  way  down  from  Kit's  Steps,  we  reach  the 
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Lydford  gorge,  where  a  piece  of  exactly  corresponding  work 
has  already  been  done.  The  rock-walls  of  the  gorge  show 
every  mark  of  river-erosion.  At  one  time,  it  is  evident,  the 
river  fell  over  the  cliff  at  the  end  of  the  gorge,  and  it  has  in 
the  course  of  ages  cut  its  way  back  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  ravine.  And  so  when  the  miller,  for  the  gratification 
of  visitors,  turns  on  the  water  through  his  leat  so  as  to  fall 
over  the  terminal  cliff,  his  occasional  cascade  reproduces 
something  like  the  scene  of  ancient  days,  before  the  gorge 
was  cut ;  indeed,  the  cascade  has  already  begun  to  erode  its 
own  gorge. 

On  the  screen  is  shown  another  waterfall,  this  example 
being  taken  from  the  north  coast  near  Clovelly.  [Waterfall 
NEAR  Clovelly.]  The  stream,  which  has  a  short  and  rapid 
course,  is  gradually  cutting  its  way  back  through  the  steeply 
dipping  Carboniferous  rocks,  which  at  this  point  are  excep- 
tionally hard  and  unyielding,  so  that  a  waterfall  results. 
Above  the  fall,  where  softer  rocks  are  met  with,  the  river 
follows  an  easier  curve.  The  cascade  falls  over  its  rocks 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  their  dip  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  their  line  of  strike  or  outcrop ;  and  these  are  con- 
ditions which  will  in  time  produce  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge. 

A  valley  of  an  entirely  different  character  is  shown  in  the 
next  view — Cove  Cliff  on  the  Exe,  a  mile  below  Bampton, 
where  the  river  flows  in  a  long  horseshoe.  The  cliff  to  the 
right  or  east  of  the  picture  is  about  three  hundred  feet  high ; 
the  sloping  bank  to  the  left,  which  is  crossed  by  the  railway, 
rises  in  a  mile  or  less  to  an  equal  height,  and  is  covered  by 
gravels  for  a  good  part  of  the  distance  up.  When  you  reach 
the  top  of  the  slope  and  look  back,  you  can  see  exactly 
what  the  river  has  done.  It  once  flowed  a  little  below 
where  you  stand,  half  a  mile  from  point  to  point  across  the 
neck  of  the  horseshoe.  Gradually  it  has  cut  its  way  back, 
pushing  eastward  its  curve,  deepening  its  valley,  and  leaving 
gravel  beaches  behind  as  it  receded,  until  it  now  flows  three 
hundred  feet  down,  and  follows  a  course  of  two  miles  around 
the  bend  which  it  has  excavated.  It  is  a  good  example,  as 
R  L.  Stevenson  says,  of  "what  a  river  can  do,  and  all  by 
following  gravity  in  the  innocence  of  its  heart."  Valleys  of 
this  character,  with  one  bank  steep  and  the  other  sloping, 
are  carved  out  by  rivers  flowing  not,  as  in  the  last  example, 
across,  but  along  the  line  of  strike. 

It  was  observed  that  in  the  middle  stage  of  a  river's 
course  the  river  is  neither  excavating  nor  depositing,  but 
merely  carrying  along  its  sediment.    That  quiescent  phase 
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is  shown  in  the  present  view  of  the  Dart  below  Buckland 
Beacon.  But  when  the  Dart  comes  down  in  flood,  it  has 
energy  and  to  spare  for  the  work  of  erosion;  and  in  the 
next  view  [Dart,  Holne  Chase]  the  slates  in  the  foreground 
have  been  ground  and  chipped  and  planed  by  the  stones  and 
sediment  that  at  such  tiroes  sweep  over  them. 

None  of  us  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  large  a  part  of  the 
attractiveness  of  river  scenery  is  due  to  the  crags  that  stand 
out  from  the  wooded  banks  overhanging  the  stream.  Here 
is  a  famous  example :  the  MoRWELL  Bocks,  just  below  the 
Weir  Head,  on  the  River  Tamar,  twenty-five  miles  above 
Plymouth.  The  crags  in  every  case  owe  their  prominence 
to  their  greater  hardness :  in  other  words,  to  their  greater 
power  of  resisting  denudation;  they  are  worn  down  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  the  case  before 
us  the  Morwell  Eocks  are  outcropping  Devonian  slates,  of 
greater  durability  than  the  shale  with  which  they  are  inter- 
bedded.  The  next  example  is  taken  from  a  little  lower 
down  on  the  same  river.  [Crag,  Maddacleavb  Wood.] 
In  this  instance  the  projecting  crag  is  of  quartzite,  a 
siliceous  rock  frequently  occurring  in  veins  or  reefs  through- 
out the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations,  generally 
formed  by  deposit  from  aqueous  solution,  and  much  harder 
than  the  rock  which  it  traverses.  About  350  yards  further 
up  the  river,  and  at  nearly  the  same  height,  400  to  500  feet 
above  the  stream-level,  there  is  another  projecting  rock  of 
similar  character.  Then,  about  300  yards  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  down-stream,  but  at  the  same  height  and 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  other  two, 
is  an  isolated  mass  [Boulder  at  Gawton]  of  similar  rock 
standing  in  a  field.  The  size  of  the  rock  can  be  judged  from 
the  seated  figure ;  it  weighs,  I  should  judge,  sometlung  like 
thirty  to  thirty-five  tons.  Still  further  on,  in  a  line  curving  to 
the  eastward  towards  and  across  the  Tavy,  there  are  other 
separate  masses  of  the  same  rock,  forming  "  clitters,"  but  evi- 
dently in  situ  and  weathering  where  they  stand.  [Glitters.] 
All  this  is  not  without  interest,  because  it  has  some  relation 
to  a  vexed  question  in  Devon  geology,  about  which  I  guard 
myself  from  offering  any  opinion — the  question,  that  is, 
of  glacial  action.  These  isolated  blocks  of  quartzite  are 
locally  known  as  "whitakers,"  and  with  regard  to  a  rock 
of  similar  formation  and  occurrence  at  Tamerton,  six  or 
seven  miles  to  the  south,  the  late  Mr.  Pengelly  was  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  erratic  or  transported  block, 
ice  having  been  the  agent  of  transportation.    Mr.  Somervail, 
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as  is  well  known  to  us,  denies  that  there  are  traces  of  any 
such  action  in  Devonshire ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Tamerton 
"  whitaker,"  he  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  was  in  situ,  and 
that  other  similar  blocks,  also  in  situ,  would  probably  be 
found  if  looked  for.  These  two  facts,  then,  I  offer  as  a  con- 
tribution to  this  disputed  question.  In  the  first  place, 
standing  alone  in  a  sloping  field,  high  above  a  river-valley, 
is  a  block  of  quartzite,  such  as  Mr.  Pengelly  believed  to  be 
erratic ;  in  the  second  place,  curving  round  on  each  side  of 
it  in  a  long,  nearly  level  sweep,  are  half  a  dozen  rocks  and 
rock-masses  of  the  same  formation  and  all  of  them  in  situ, 
in  full  accordance  with  Mr.  Somervail's  prediction.  I  must 
leave  the  inference  to  others. 

I  turn  to  another  aspect  of  river  scenery,  well  known  in 
Devon.  Throughout  its  course,  and  particularly  in  the 
middle  portion  of  it  where  vertical  erosion  has  come  to  an 
end,  every  river  moves  in  a  succession  of  larger  or  smaller 
curves.  The  cause  of  this  it  is  easy  to  see.  If  the  ground 
which  a  river  traverses  were  homogeneous  in  structure,  with 
a  plain,  unbroken  surface,  and  of  uniform  slope,  like  a  smooth 
house-roof  in  fact,  it  would  follow  a  straight  course  down 
the  slope.  But  these  are  not  ordinary,  not  even  possible 
conditions.  The  slope  varies  from  point  to  point,  there  are 
obstacles  here  and  there  on  the  surface,  or  one  part  is 
tougher  than  another  and  harder  to  cut  through.  Take  the 
simple  case  of  a  mud-flat  at  low  tide,  through  which  a 
streamlet  trickles.  It  curves  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
then  again  to  the  left,  making  a  large  loop,  then  round  again 
to  the  right,  and  in  fact  takes  100  feet  of  rivulet  to 
cover  20  feet  of  distance.  The  reason  is  that  it  meets  with 
a  twig,  or  a  shell,  or  some  hardened  bit  of  mud,  or  a  tiny 
hillock ;  and  as  the  streamlet  must  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  each  of  these  obstacles  is  sufficient  to  divert  its 
course.  The  curve,  once  established,  cannot  but  persist, 
because  the  stream,  tending  always  to  move  in  a  straight 
line,  attacks  the  inner  or  concave  side  of  each  curve,  cutting 
it  deeper  and  deeper.  A  good  example  on  a  larger  scale  is 
furnished  by  the  Eiver  Yeo,  as  it  cuts  its  tortuous  way 
through  the  alluvium  for  a  mile  or  two  by  the  side  of  the 
railway  west  of  Yeoford  Station.  As  a  pebble  turns  the 
rivulet  to  one  side,  so  in  the  same  way  a  river  is  diverted  by 
a  mountain,  or  a  hard  rock,  or  the  entrance  of  a  side-stream, 
or  a  change  of  slope;  and  as  these  inequalities  continually 
recur,  the  stream  is  diverted  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
other.    The  curves  are  most  pronounced  in  the  middle  part 
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of  a  river's  course,  where  the  fall  is  slight ;  in  the  upper  or 
torrential  part  it  makes  short  work  of  ordinary  obstacles,  al- 
though the  upper  waters  of  the  Dart  and  the  Teign  owe,  as 
we  saw,  much  of  their  beauty  to  their  curves.  [Tamar  below 
Calstock.]  The  illustration  on  the  screen  is  taken  from  the 
Tamar,  just  below  the  great  series  of  curves  which  it  makes 
around  Calstock  Church.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
the  river  cuts  away  the  bank  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
curve,  where  the  current  makes  its  strongest  attack.  At  the 
same  time,  while  one  bank  is  being  eroded,  deposition  is 
taking  place  on  the  other.  In  the  slack  water  opposite  the 
curve,  the  stream  can  no  longer,  with  a  reduced  velocity, 
carry  all  its  load,  and  a  portion  is  deposited,  until  on  that 
side  the  river-bed  at  length  reaches  water-level.  Then  in 
times  of  flood  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  more 
alluvium  is  deposited  on  the  flooded  portion,  until  that  side 
is  raised  permanently  above  ordinary  water-level,  as  we  see 
in  the  present  case  at  three  points  down  the  stream.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  vertical  cutting  has  come  to  an  end  by  the 
attainment  of  the  base-level  of  erosion,  a  river  goes  on 
widening  its  valley  and  wandering  through  it  from  side  to 
side  in  loop-like  folds. 

THE  COAST-LINE. 

[Map  of  Devon.]  Let  us  turn  next,  and  lastly,  to  the 
coast-line  of  Devon.  The  north  coast,  very  regular  and 
little  indented  except  for  the  sweep  of  Bideford  Bay,  differs 
widely  in  general  aspect  from  the  south  coast,  which  has 
many  prominent  headlands  and  is  deeply  indented  with  bays 
and  estuaries.  The  difference  corresponds  to  what  we 
already  know  regarding  the  differences  in  geological  cha- 
racter between  the  northern  and  the  southern  halves  of  the 
county.  The  regularity  of  the  coast-line  from  Porlock  to  Bull 
Point  finds  a  parallel  in  the  regular  succession  of  the  Devonian 
slates  and  grits  along  the  same  coast.  In  South  Devon,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  upheavals  and  intrusions  and  disloca- 
tions that  have  been  noticed,  producing  many  different 
degrees  of  durability  and  toughness  in  the  exposed  rocks, 
have  left  a  corresponding  mark  on  the  coast-line.  While  the 
softer  rocks  are  worn  away  in  course  of  time  by  the  action 
of  the  sea — and  not  only  of  the  sea,  but  of  sun,  rain,  and  frost 
as  well — the  harder  rocks  offer  a  stouter  resistance,  and  while 
they  retreat,  retreat  at  a  slower  pace  and  stand  out  as  head- 
lands.   The  most  conspicuous  example  on  the  south  coast  is, 
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of  course,  the  southern  promontory  of  Devon  about  the  Start 
and  the  Bolt,  and  we  saw  how  tough  and  stubborn  the 
altered  schists  of  this  part  are.  This  prominence  produces 
Bigbury  Bay  on  the  one  side  and  Start  Bay  on  the  other. 
Torbay  has  been  excavated  between  the  limestone  of  Brix- 
ham  and  Berry  Head  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Hope's  Nose 
(which,  as  we  saw,  once  probably  covered  the  whole  site  of 
Torquay)  on  the  north,  the  much  softer  Eed  Sandstone 
between  these  points  having  been  weathered  away.  Then, 
as  we  go  northward  and  eastward,  no  harder  rock  is  met 
with  until  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  limestones  are  reached ; 
and  accordingly  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Berry  Head  to 
the  Isle  of  Portland  has  been  cut  back  and  follows  a  long, 
incurving  sweep.  We  may  take  note  of  one  or  two  interest- 
ing features  on  this  coast-line. 

A  section  of  the  coast  from  Teignmouth  towards  Dawlish 
is  now  thrown  upon  the  screen.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
the  Exmouth  coast-line,  which  is  defended  on  the  east  by 
the  hard  sandstone  of  Straight  Point,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  hard  breccia  of  Langstone  Point ;  the  intervening  marl 
having  been  cut  back  by  the  joint  action  of  the  river  Exe  and 
the  sea.  The  river-cliflfs  between  Starcross  and  Langstone 
Point,  with  their  high  gravel-beds,  show,  a-ccording  to  Mr. 
Ussher,  that  the  Exe  once  flowed  out  on  that,  the  western, 
side,  while  now  its  channel  is  along  the  opposite  shore 
by  Exmouth ;  the  coastwise  current  having  brought  up 
sand  and  shingle  from  Langstone  Point  to  form  a  bar 
in  front  of  the  mouth,  which  the  river  is  no  longer  able 
to  sweep  away.  Thus  the  Warren  came  to  be.  The  in- 
ability of  the  river  in  modern  times  to  keep  its  sea- 
ward passage  clear  is  comprehensible  on  the  supposition 
that  its  volume  and  force  were  at  one  time  much  greater 
than  now — a  supposition  which  is  consistent  with  the 
theory,  previously  noticed,  that  the  close  of  the  glacial  age 
was  marked  by  torrential  floods.  The  shallow  bay  within 
which  Teignmouth  stands  is  bounded  by  the  Ness  on  the 
south,  and  the  Paraon  and  Clerk  on  the  north.  These  rocks 
are  formed  of  hard  breccias  and  conglomerates,  containing, 
inter  alia,  igneous  fragments  from  a  far  more  ancient  Dart- 
moor than  that  which  we  know — or  possibly,  as  Mr.  Ussher 
prefers  to  think,  not  from  Dartmoor  at  all,  but  from  a  nearer 
source — in  any  case,  capable  of  resisting  attacks  from  the 
ocean  to  which  the  softer  sandstones  succumb.  And  when 
I  speak  of  the  ocean  attacking  a  rock,  the  attack  is  a 
far  more  formidable  matter  than  possibly  every  one  sup- 
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poses.  The  force  with  which  the  Atlantic  waves  in  winter 
are  hurled  against  the  shore  has  been  estimated  at  about  one 
ton  to  the  square  foot,  increasing  up  to  three  tons  in  storms 
of  exceptional  violence.  The  masses  of  fallen  rock  from  the 
Labrador  Cliffs,  near  Teignmouth,  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  tidal  waves  over  the  red  conglomerate, 
assisted,  of  course,  by  the  sub-aerial  agents  of  denudation. 
The  efl'ect  of  these  latter  agents  in  wearing  down  the  same 
class  of  rock  is  here  shown  in  a  view  of  the  Giant  Bock  at 
Watcombe ;  the  particular  appearance  presented  being  known 
as  "  honeycomb  weathering."  The  next  view  shows  the  re- 
markable conglomerate  stack  at  Petitor,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Watcombe,  where  marine  and  atmospheric  forces  alike 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
results  of  which  are  visible  at  the  base.  The  mural  crags 
that  bound  the  combes  of  Watcombe  and  Petitor  have  been 
described  as  "  not  far  removed  from  the  sublime." 

All  along  the  coast  the  same  work  of  disintegration  con- 
tinues. It  has  been  stated  that  the  red  rock  wastes  away 
in  some  places  at  the  rate  of  half  a  foot  in  a  year,  or  fifty 
feet  in  a  century.  The  isolated  stacks  of  red  rock  [Old  Maid 
Rock,  Dawlish]  that  we  are  familiar  with  just  off  the  coast 
of  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish  were  evidently  parts  of  the 
mainland  but  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  only  resist  their 
inevitable  fate  for  a  little  while  longer.  At  Ladram  Bay, 
near  Sidmouth,  we  can  see  the  work  going  on.  In  the 
centre  is  a  hollow  which  the  sea  has  begun  to  excavate, 
after  finding  out  a  soft  place  to  attack;  on  the  left  is  a 
stack  which,  after  a  similar  process,  the  sea  has  at  length 
cut  off.  The  next  view,  showing  the  same  scene  at  low 
water,  enables  us  to  realise  still  better  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion that  is  unceasingly  going  on. 

A  little  further  eastward  we  reach  the  White  Cliff,  west  of 
Seaton.  This,  as  you  see,  is  a  mass  of  chalk,  showing  the 
characteristic  vertical  face,  as  in  the  Dover  cliffs ;  very 
different  in  outline  from  that  ea^y  slope  into  which  the 
Greensand  weathers,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  Chalk 
rests  on  the  Greensand,  and  Chalk  and  Greensand  alike  are 
readily  permeable  by  water,  so  that  the  rain  which  falls  on 
the  surface  sinks  through  both  rocks  without  impediment. 
But  the  Greensand  rests  on  the  Lias,  which  is  a  tough  clay 
impervious  to  water ;  consequently,  after  reaching  the  Lias 
the  water  can  sink  no  further,  and  can  only  find  a  way  out 
between  the  surfaces.  At  White  Cliff  the  Lias  is  not  in 
view ;  but  at  Axmouth,  to  the  east  of  Seaton,  it  reaches  the 
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Burface,  shelving  out  under  the  Greensand  towards  the  sea ; 
and  this  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  a  memorable  event 
that  happened  there  sixty-five  years  ago.  [The  Landslip.] 
The  summer  of  1839  was  very  wet,  and  the  springs  issuing 
seaward  over  the  Lias  graducily  washed  out  an  intervening 
sandy  structure  known  as  ''  fox  mould/'  and  thus  deprived 
the  overlying  rocks  of  their  support.  So  on  Christmas  Eve 
of  that  year,  a  mass  of  chalk -down  and  cliff,  half  a  mile 
long  fimd  150  to  200  yards  m  width,  and  covering  some 
30  acres,  parted  from  the  mainland  and  slid  out  bodily  over 
the  Lias  towards  the  sea,  leaving  a  chasm  150  feet  deep 
and  over  240  feet  across.  In  the  view  shown  on  the  screen 
the  mainland  is  to  the  right,  and  the  fields  that  slipped 
away,  with  their  trees  and  boundary  hedges,  appear  on  the 
left.  The  stacks  in  the  middle  are  portions  of  the  moving 
mass  that  were  torn  off  and  left  behind  in  the  glissade.  A 
landslip  of  very  similar  character  is  to  be  seen  at  Beer 
Head,  to  the  west  of  Seaton,  and  it  is  probable  that  catas- 
trophes of  this  kind  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  south-east  coast  of  Devon. 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  LAND. 

Among  the  chief  causes  that  have  hastened  denudation 
along  our  coast  must  be  included  the  minor  oscillations  to 
which  the  coast-line  has  been  subject  in  Pleistocene 
times.  At  one  period  the  land  has  been  steadily  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  at  another  sinking  beneath  it;  and  these 
oscillations  have  covered  a  vertical  range  of  several  hundred 
feet.  The  most  cogent  evidence  for  the  elevation  of  the 
coast-line  is  found  in  the  Raised  Beaches  which  occur  at 
many  points  on  the  north  and  south  coasts,  and  which  are 
specially  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood ;  for  example,  at 
Hope's  Nose,  on  the  Thatcher  Rock,  at  Berry  Head,  and 
again  to  the  west  as  far  as  Plymouth  Hoe.  All  these 
occupy  shelves  or  platforms  cut  in  the  limestone  by  the 
planing  action  of  the  sea  when  the  coast-line  was  about 
thirty  feet  lower.  The  view  now  presented  of  the  Thatcher 
Rock  shows  the  line  of  the  beach  pretty  clearly.  There  are 
none  between  Hope's  Nose  and  Portland  Bill,  because  the 
beaches  that  must  have  been  formed  in  time  past  at  corre- 
sponding levels  all  along  the  coast  have  been  worn  away 
with  the  softer  rocks  on  which  they  rested,  and  which  once 
extended  pretty  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Start  to 
Portland.  That  the  beaches  survive  where  they  do  is  due 
to  the  more  resistent  character  of  the  limestone. 
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The  beach,  therefore,  or  rather  the  rock-shelf  on  which  it 
rests,  has  b^n  planed  down  by  the  action  of  the  sea  just 
about  low-water  level.  We  saw  an  example  of  this  in  one 
of  the  views  on  the  north  coast  near  Clovelly.  These  rocky 
platforms,  **  marine  terraces  of  denudation,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  often  of  great  breadth.  You  sometimes  see 
the  waves  breaking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  headland. 
At  Budleigh  Salterton  the  terrace  is  still  wider ;  the  breakers 
assail  the  cliffs  at  high  water,  and  at  low  water  full  half  a  mile 
short  of  them.  Many  ancient  terraces  are  still  in  evidence. 
The  plateaus  of  Babbacombe  Down,  Anstis  Cove,  and  Berry 
Head  are  formed  of  upturned  and  highly  inclined  limestone 
rocks  whose  outcrops  have  been  shorn  down  to  a  nearly 
uniform  level.  [Anstis  Cove.]  We  are  taken  back  to  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  this  district,  now  some  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  was  just  below  sea-level,  and  subject  to  the  grinding 
action  of  the  waves  and  pebbles  they  transported.  You 
may  see  the  same  action  going  on  now  at  Corban's  Head, 
close  to  the  Torquay  railway  station,  where  the  waves  are 
planing  level  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Permian  sandstone. 
As  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  said  at  the  recent  anniversary  of 
the  Geological  Society:  "No  one  who  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  rock-platforms  which  at  the  present  day 
are  in  the  course  of  erosion  by  the  sea  . . .  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  rock-platforms  of  the  raised  beaches  which, 
down  to  the  minutest  point,  resemble  them,  have  likewise 
been  eroded  by  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

The  evidence  for  the  depression  of  the  coast-line  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Submerged  Forests,  also  numerous  on  our  coasts 
— at  Tor  Abbey,  at  Blackpool  near  Stoke  Fleming,  in  Big- 
bury  Bay,  in  Bideford  Bay,  and  at  Sidmouth.  The  Forest  on 
Tor  Abbey  Sands  is  the  best  known  ;  generally  covered  with 
sand  and  shingle,  but  sometimes  laid  bare  by  a  heavy  sea.  It  is 
part  of  an  extensive  forest  that  probably  covered  the  whole 
of  Torbay  not  so  very  long  ago,  geologically  speaking. 
To  be  sure,  the  Mammoth  roamed  about  that  forest,  for  one 
of  his  teeth  has  been  dredged  there,  and  the  relics  of  Early 
Man,  his  contemporary,  have  also  been  found  in  it ;  and  since 
the  forest  grew  the  whole  district  has  been  carried  down 
forty  feet  at  leeist,  and  the  sea  has  had  time  to  cut  back  the 
limestone  cliffs  into  low-water  terraces  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad.  Anyhow,  the  Raised  Beaches  are  older  than  the  Sub- 
merged Forests.  Mr.  Pengelly  has  proved  this  by  one  line 
of  evidence,  and  Mr.  Hunt  by  another.  Mr.  Hunt's  proof  is 
interesting,  as   a  second    example  of    the    attention   that 
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geologists  pay  to  small  details  and  to  the  consequences  they 
involve.  It  is  based  on  the  simple  fact  that,  among  the 
shells  found  on  the  Baised  Beach  of  the  Thatcher  Rock,  that 
of  a  particular  spiny  cockle  is  not  included.  To  the  lay 
mind  it  seems  a  large  inference  to  draw  from  a  small  fact ; 
but  I  notice  that  in  the  latest  Memoir  published  by  Mr. 
Ussher,  the  ofiBcial  geologist  of  these  parts,  it  is  accepted 
without  comment  as  a  perfectly  valid  argument. 

A  further  result  follows  from  the  recent  depression  of  the 
coast-line.  It  is  that  all  our  southern  estuaries — Falmouth 
Harbour,  Plymouth  Sound,  Dartmouth  Harbour,  the  course 
of  the  Teign  from  Newton  downwards — are  in  reality 
drowned  river-valleys.  When  Torbay  was  covered  with 
forest,  the  estuary  of  the  Teign  was  dry  land  through  which 
a  narrow  river  flowed.  The  fact  that  ships  of  war  passing 
from  Plymouth  Sound  to  Hamoaze  have  to  steer  close  in 
under  the  Hoe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Tamar 
flowed  to  the  sea  inside  Drake's  Island.  The  view  on  the 
screen  shows  another  of  these  drowned  valleys.  [Dartmouth 
Harbour.]  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  an 
inland  lake.  In  fact,  viewed  from  Sharpham,  the  Dart 
"presents  the  appearance  of  ten  distinct  sheets  of  water, 
apparently  isolated,  arising  from  a  succession  of  basins  and 
connecting  channels."  We  may  compare  Dartmouth  Harbour 
with  another  lake  which  we  know  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  drowning  of  a  river-valley  in  historic  times,  namely, 
about  a  dozen  years  ago.  [Burrator  Reservoir.]  When 
Plymouth  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  larger  reservoir  for 
the  supply  of  the  town,  it  effected  this  object  by  building  a 
dam,  nearly  eighty  feet  high,  across  the  gorge  of  the  Meavy 
at  Burrator.  The  old  bed  of  the  Meavv  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  as  the  old  bed  of  the  Dart  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Dartmouth  Harbour.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  Burrator 
Reservoir  has  been  artificially  formed  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  invalidate  its  title  to  the  status  of  a  lake,  though  it 
so  happens  that  the  present  lake  actually  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  one,  which  was  drained  as  the  overflow  gradually 
cut  through  the  granite  barrier  which  once  filled  the  gorge 
where  the  dam  now  is.  Mr.  Frank  Howarth  informs  me 
that  when  the  trial  holes  were  made,  the  alluvium  in  the 
valley  was  found  to  be  very  thick,  no  hard  rock  being  met 
with  at  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  feet  down,  and  also  that 
the  granite,  when  reached,  was  in  places  quite  soft  and  much 
decomposed.  These  are  lacustrine  marks,  and  we  have  so  few 
lakes  in  Devon  that  we  are  bound  to  claim  all  to  which  we 
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have  any  just  title.  Bradmere  Pool  is  a  lake  also  formed  in 
recent  times — an  old  mine-working,  in  fact.  It  is  so  beautiful 
in  itself  and  its  surroundings  that  no  one,  I  hope,  will 
despise  it  by  reason  of  its  modern  origin.  It  is  a  lovely 
Devonshire  lake,  fed  by  a  perennial  spring.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Classenwell  Pool — also,  I  regret  to  see,  now 
suspected  of  being  a  mine-working — there  are  no  lakes  on 
Dartmoor.  Mr.  Somervail  adduces  this  fact  as  a  further 
argument  against  glacial  action  in  Devon;  for  had  there 
been  glaciers  on  Dartmoor,  they  must  have  excavated  basins 
which,  on  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  would  have  become 
lakes.  Mr.  Hansford  Worth,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  lake-basins  are  there,  only  they  are  filled  up 
by  detritus. 

I  can  only  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  limestone  rocks 
which  fill  so  important  a  place  in  our  landscape.  The 
essential  fact  about  limestone  is  that  it  is  the  special  prey  of 
rain-water.  The  rain,  charged  with  carbonic  acid  taken  up 
from  the  air,  corrodes  the  limestone  rock,  and  eats  its  way 
steadily  along  bedding  and  joint-planes,  widening  and 
deepening  them  until  the  underground  channels  carry  away 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  surface.  Here  and  there  the 
channels  are  enlarged,  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  rock 
overhead,  to  caverns,  which  early  man  shared  or  contested 
with  the  hyena  and  the  cave-bear,  whose  bones  are  found 
in  them  along  with  those  of  the  mammoth,  the  horse,  and 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  dragged  into  the  cave  for  food.  On 
the  screen  is  a  view  of  the  entrance  to  one  such  limestone 
cavern,  the  Pixies'  Hole  at  Chudleigh.  A  long  passage 
terminates  in  a  spacious  and  lofty  cave,  in  which  were  found, 
about  the  year  1825,  bones  of  rhinoceros,  deer,  and  bear, 
together  with  flint  knives  and  other  relics  of  man. 

One  other  point  deserves  notice.  Soluble  as  limestone 
generally  is,  the  face  of  a  limestone  cliff,  if  it  is  vertical, 
becomes  indurated  and  practically  indestructible.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Pengelly  drew  attention 
to  borings  made  by  marine  molluscs  in  the  limestone  clifis 
at  Petitor  and  near  Kent's  Cavern,  now  more  than  200  feet 
above  the  sea.  He  showed  how,  after  the  borings  had  been 
made  at  sea-level,  the  land,  very  slowly  and  with  long 
periods  of  intermission,  rose  240  feet ;  how  then  the  Torbay 
forest  grew,  and  the  mammoth  flourished  and  at  last  became 
extinct ;  how  then  the  land  was  carried  down  60  feet  below 
sea-level,  and  then  again  up  to  the  present  level,  when  the 
marine  terraces  began  to  be  slowly  cut  back;    and  how 
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through  all  this  vast  period  of  time  the  Petitor  boringi 
remained  and  are  still  to  be  seen. 


VARIETIES  OF  LANDSCAPE. 

The  resources  of  photography,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  no 
yet  equal  to  the  reproduction  of  extensive  landscapa 
should  have  liked  to  stand  with  you  on  the  top  of  Cosdoi 
Beacon,  and  look  out  over  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of  tb 
Culm-measures  spreading  out  to  the  north  and  east,  witl 
Exmoor  on  the  horizon,  while  in  the  middle  distance  tb 
red  ploughlands  mark  the  line  of  the  Sandstone  spur  tha 
stretches  up  from  Crediton  until  it  ends  in  front  of  us  a 
Exbourne  and  Jacobstow.  It  is  a  typical  scene  of  rura 
prosperity,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  producing  imder  th< 
abundant  rainfall  a  rich  pasture,  which  makes  this  a  grea 
cattle-raising  district.  Or  we  could  have  gone  to  the  top  o 
Haldon,  and  looked  westward  over  what  is  described  as  th< 
most  picturesque  tract  of  the  Culm-measures — the  valley  o 
the  Teign  about  Ashton  and  Chudleigh;  a  sylvan  scene  o 
varied  beauty  —  hill  and  dale,  wooded  height  and  fertile 
meadow,  right  up  to  the  broken  crags  of  Hay  Tor  which  f  om 
the  background.  Or  turning  round,  we  might  from  the  oppo 
site  edge  of  the  plateau  look  eastward  over  a  landscape  whos< 
rich  variety  answers  to  its  complex  geological  formation 
Below  us,  on  the  New  Eed,  are  seen  the  woods  of  Mamheac 
and  the  park-like  beauty  of  Powderham  and  Kenton ;  acrosj 
the  estuary,  the  pebble-bed  of  the  Budleigh  Salterton  clif 
rises,  as  it  passes  inland,  into  the  rounded  height  of  Wood 
bury  Common;  while  the  view  is  closed  by  the  long  leva 
plateau  of  the  Blackdown  Greensand — itself  a  terrace  planec 
down  by  the  sea — with  its  scarped  promontories  and  iti 
intersecting  valleys  of  red  marl.  Or  we  might  follow  th( 
course  of  one  of  our  great  rivers — Taw,  Tamar,  Dart,  or  Ex( 
— from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  Dart,  for  example 
flowing  over  a  granite  bed  through  desolate  moorland,  dowi 
to  the  union  of  its  twin  streams  at  Dartmeet;  and  thence 
through  the  Culm-measures  among  scenes  of  varied  beautj 
in  its  magnificent  sweep  around  Holne  Chase.  Buckfast 
leigh  and  Staverton,  famous  for  orchards,  carry  it  alonj 
through  a  fertile  Devonian  valley  to  Totnes;  whence  i1 
passes  on  amid  famous  and  striking  scenes — Sharpham 
Dittisham,  Greenway — rich  with  the  richness  of  volcanic 
soil,  to  Dartmouth  Harbour  and  the  sea.  Or  we  might  explon 
the  region  of  which  Teignmouth  is  the  centre — the  broker 
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hilly  ground  from  Exeter  to  Torquay  and  Paignton,  where 
the  New  Eed  Sandstone,  with  its  farmsteads  and  fields  and 
rich  orchards,  affords  inland  a  series  of  delightful  contrasts 
between  red  soil  and  green  grass  or  hedge;  while  the  scenery 
of  the  coast-line  owes  its  boldness  and  grandeur  to  the  alter- 
nation of  soft  sandstone  with  hard  conglomerate,  such  as 
occur  at  Watcombe  and  the  Ness.  But  the  variety  of  our 
coast  scenery  is  endless.  The  Devonian  cliffs  on  the  north, 
with  their  narrow  inlets  running  back  into  the  high  land, 
and  the  villages  that  nestle  within  them ;  the  chalk-downs 
of  Seaton  and  Beer,  a  walk  along  which  on  a  fine  day,  with 
the  sun  dimpling  the  waters  of  the  Channel,  is  an  experience 
that  the  memory  treasures ;  or  again,  the  rugged,  frowning 
coast-line  formed  by  the  metamorphic  schists  about  the 
Start  and  the  Bolt, — these  contrasted  scenes  appeal  to 
different  moods  and  awaken  dififerent  emotions.  I  have 
named  but  a  few  of  the  great  and  famous  landscapes  that 
illustrate  and  reflect  the  geological  history  of  the  county; 
we  can  all  add  to  the  list  from  our  own  experience,  and 
praise  those  scenes  which  we  know  and  love  the  best.  What 
I  have  tried  to  show  is  that  our  admiration  of  these  scenes 
will  in  no  way  be  lessened  by  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  due. 
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Your  Committee  presents  its  Report  for  the  year  1903. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  wet  and  cold,  but  the 
rainfall  has  nowhere  in  Devonshire  constituted  a  record.  It 
is  true  that  Plymouth  has  claimed  1903  as  a  record  year,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  station  at  Plymouth 
is  not  of  long  standing,  and  the  former  station  was  in  a  very 
different  situation,  while  the  rain-gauge  was  fixed  with  its 
top  9  ft.  2  in.  above  the  ground.  The  readings  of  the  two 
would  thus  fail  to  be  comparable. 

At  places  of  great  rainfall  in  Devon  the  year  has  been  far 
from  reaching  the  record,  as  the  following  comparisons  will 
show : — 

Cowsic  Valley,  Dartmoor,  1903,  88*65  in.;  1882,  10273  in. 
Druid,  Ashburton,  1903,  66-51  in.;  1872,  71*50  in.  Holne 
Vicarage,  1903,  77*96  in.;  1872,  97*00  in.  Head  Weir, 
Meavy  Valley,  1903,  56*80  in. ;  1894,  66*90  in. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  places  of  less  average  rainfall 
have  shown  a  greater  proportionate  increase  during  the  past 
year  than  those  of  greater  average  fall. 

Four  rainfall  stations  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
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report :  the  Cowsic  Valley  and  the  Devil's  Tor  (near  Bear- 
down  Man)  gauges  on  the  Dartmoor  watershed  of  the  Devon- 
port  Company,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Francis, 
M.LC.E. ;  the  Siward's  or  Nun's  Cross  gauge  on  the  Plymouth 
watershed  and  the  Boborough  Beservoir  gauge,  the  readings 
of  which  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  F,  Howarth, 

A.M.I.C.E. 

At  Teignmouth  a  new  Meteorological  Station  is  now  in 
work.  In  order,  however,  that  no  break  may  occur  in  the 
record  from  this  town,  the  figures  for  Bitton  Street  are  still 
given,  and  this  course  will  be  continued  for  two  more  years. 

The  Observations  are  taken  daily  at  9  a.m.,  local  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rainfalls  at  Blackingstone,  Laployd, 
Cowsic,  and  Siward's  Cross,  where  either  weekly  or  monthly 
gauges  are  used,  and  Devil's  Tor,  which  is  read  irregularly, 
and  only  appears  in  the  yearly  return. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Association 
are  due  to  the  Observers,  whose  assistance  renders  possible 
the  preparation  of  this  Eeport. 

The  names  of  the  Observers  or  the  Authority,  and  of  the 
Stations,  with  the  approximate  height  above  Ordnance 
Datum,  are  as  follows: — 

STATION.  SLKTATION  (fe«t).  OBBBRTKB  OB  AUTHORITY. 

Abbotskerswell (Court Grange)  150  ...  Mrs.  Marcus  Hare. 


1352 
1785 


Asbburton  (Druid) 
Barnstaple  (Athenaeum) 
Bere  Alston  (Rumleigh) 
Buckfiastleigh  (Bossel)  . 
Collompton 
Devonport  Watershed ; — 

Cowsic  Valley 

Devirs  Tor  (near  Bear- 
down  Man) 

Exeter   (Devon   and   Exeter 
Institution)  .  .         .155 

Holne  (Vicarage)           .        .  650 

Ilfracombe         .            .        .  20 

Kingsbridge  (Westcombe)     .  ICX) 

Eingswear  (Kittery  Court). . .  10 

Newton  Abbot  (Teignbridge)  27 

Plymouth  (The  Hoe  Obser- 
vatory)        .  .        .116 

Plymouth  Watershed : — 

Head     Weir    (Plymouth 

Reservoir)  .        .  720 

Siward's  Cross 


584  ...  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  j.p. 
25  ...  Thomas  Wainwright. 
124  ...  Sir  Alfred  W.  Croft,  M.A.,  k.c.i.e. 
250  ...  James  Hamlyn,  j.p. 
202  ...  T.  Turner,  j.p.,  f.rmbt.Soc. 


]'^ 


Francis,  m.i.c.b. 


John  E.  Coombes,  Librarian. 
The  Rev.  John  Gill,  m.a. 
M.  W.  Tattam. 
T.  W.  Latham. 
William  Cross,  m.i.o.b. 
F.  H.  Plumptree,  j.p. 

H.    Victor     Prigg,    a.m.i.o.e., 

F.RMkt.Soo. 


720  1 
1200    I    -^"^^^  Howarth,  a.m.i.c.k. 
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Princetown  (H.M.  Prison)     1359  ...  W.  Marriott,  f.r.Mbt.Soc. 

(Aast.  Sbo.  Rot.Mct.Soc.) 

,  Frank  Uowarth,  a.ili.c.b. 

.  Lady  Peek. 

,  W.  Prowse. 

.  Miss  Constance  M.  Radford. 

.  Miss  C.  M.  Eingwell. 


Roborough  Reservoir    .        .  548 

Rousdon  (The  Observatory)     516 

Salcombe  (St.  Briavels)         .  110 

Sidmouth  (Sidmoont)  .        .186 

South  Brent  (Great  Aish)      .  500 

Southmolton     (Castle     Hill 
School)         .  .        .  363 

Tavistock  (Statsford,  Whit- 
church)        .  .        .  594 

Teignmouth  (Bitton)    .        .    70 

Teignmouth  (The  Den)         .    20 

Torquay  (Livermead  House)    30 

Torquay  (Gary  Green)  .        .12 

Torquay  Watershed : — 

Blackingstone  .  1090 

KennicK      .  .  .  842 

Laplovd       .  .  1030 

Tottiford     .  .  .  718 

Torrington,  Great  (Enfield) .  336 

Totnes  (Berry  Pomeroy)       .  185 

Woolacombe  (N.  Devon)      .    60 


W.  H.  Reeve. 

E.  E.  Glyde,  p.R.Mbt.8oo. 

W.  C.  Lake,  m.d. 

G.  Rossiter. 

Edwin  Smith. 

Frederick  March,  F.R.Mrp.Soc. 


S.  C.  Chapman,  a.m.i.c.e. 

George  M.  Doe. 
Charles  Barran,  j.p. 
Basil  Fanshaw. 
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TWENTY-FIEST  EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

DEVONSHIRE  FOLK-LORE. 

Twenty-first  Rbport  of  the  Committee — conststing  of  Mr. 
F.  F.  S.  Amery  (Secretary),  Mr.  JB.  Fearse  Clwpe,  Rev.  8. 
BariTvg-Govldy  Mr,  Q,  M.  Doe,  Rev,  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Neck,  Mrs.  Radford,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  Mrs.  Troup, 
arid  Mr.  H.  B.  S.  Woodlwuse. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  S.  Amert,  Honorary  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1904.) 


Your  Committee  beg  to  report  that  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association  the  following  notes  on  various  folk-lore 
topics  have  been  received.  They  are  here  recorded  in  the 
Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Committee. 

These  notes  consist  of  a  Ralegh  legend  from  Dr.  Brush- 
field,  and  a  legend  of  Bathe  Pool,  an  intermitting  spring,  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Falcon. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  sends  some  interesting  funeral  customs 
from  Morchard  Bishop.  Miss  Fengelly  notes  a  lamb  super- 
stition, and  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Whitchurch,  exhibits  a  charm 
amulet  used  as  a  cure  for  blackheads,  with  notes  on  other 
cures.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Grould  also  notes  some  strange  cures, 
and  an  Easter  custom  from  Staverton.  An  instance  of 
fortune-telling  from  the  police-court  reports  is  sent  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse,  and  an  old  North  Devon  hunting  song 
by  Mrs.  M.  Ashley,  of  Modbury. 

The  Committee  tender  their  thanks  to  all  contributors,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  any  occurrences  of  charms  or  ancient  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  the  existence  of  any  popular  legend  or 
tradition  of  any  place,  person,  or  event,  may  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary. 

W.  Harpley,  Chairman. 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Secretary. 
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Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  Buried  Treasure. — Dr.  Brush- 
iield  calls  attention  to  a  tradition  connected  with  the  Fardell 
inscribed  stone  which  formerly  lay  across  a  small  stream, 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  support  for  the  ring-post  in 
the  courtyard  at  Fardell,  near  Ivybridge.  The  stone  measured 
6^  feet  by  2i  and  was  7  inches  thick.  It  contained  some 
curious  incised  lines,  which  turned  out  to  be  an  Ogham  in- 
scription, and  in  addition  some  Soman  lettering.  It  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  owner  of  the 
property,  Captain  Pode,  of  Slade  Hall.  The  legend  is,  that 
lialegb,  when  on  his  way  to  London  after  his  last  expedition 
in  1618,  halted  at  Fardell,  and  anticipating  troubles  to  come, 
buried  in  a  field  attached  to  the  manor,  which  was  his  family 
property,  some  treasure.  Evil  spirits,  of  course,  took  this 
held  under  their  protection,  and  it  is  locally  asserted  to  this 
day  (1861)  that  a  certain  piece  of  ground  on  the  estate  can- 
not be  ploughed  or  broken  up  in  any  way.  Cattle  refuse  to 
draw  the  plough  across  it,  and  if  it  is  attempted  with  spade 
or  mattock,  the  offended  spirits  express  their  displeasure 
by  angry  noises,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Manor  House. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
above-mentioned  stone  is  said  to  be — 

"  Between  this  and  Fardell  Hall 
There  is  more  money  than  the  Devil  can  haul." 

This  is  recorded  in  Journal  B,  A,  Assoc,  xviL,  1861,  p.  293. 

Bathe  Pool, — In  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  (vol.  iii.  par.  51, 
p.  62)  Mr.  T.  A.  Falcon  gives  extracts  from  notes  made  by 
Eev.  E.  P.  Carrington,  a  former  rector  of  Bridford.  They 
mostly  refer  to  purely  local  matters,  but  the  following  some- 
what interesting  piece  of  folk-lore  is  on  a  loose  inserted 
sheet,  not  in  Mr.  Carrington's  handwriting: — 

"  Legend, — There  is  a  field  in  the  parish  of  North  Tawton, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Quicke  of  Newton  House,  in  which  there 
is  a  hollow,  which  produces  as  fine  corn  as  any  other  part  of 
the  fijeld.  This  hollow  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre;  it 
has  been  examined  by  some  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
kingdom  .  .  .  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover  anything 
like  a  spring.  The  ground  does  not  sink  into  a  pit,  but  falls 
gradually  on  every  side,  and  the  plough  goes  over  every 
part  of  the  field  from  one  side  to  the  other.  At  particular 
times  water  appears  in  the  hollow,  and  is  at  some  places 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  deep;  it  appears  to  be  agitated  all 
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over  as  if  it  was  boiling.  It  rises  in  twelve  hours,  and  then 
begins  to  empty  itself  over  hedges  and  through  every  crevice 
till  it  is  gone ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  ground  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  place  from  whence  the  water  comes  cannot  be 
discovered.  The  field  is  called  the  Bathe  Pool.  This  autumn, 
just  before  the  corn  was  ready  to  cut,  the  field  filled  with 
water,  the  natives  were  alarmed,  they  foretold  a  death  of 
great  national  consequence,  which  for  centuries  past  it  has 
never  failed  by  a  few  weeks  to  precede ;  the  two  last  times 
it  filled  were  immediately  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Percival;  not  a  drop  of  water  has 
been  seen  there  since  till  now.  The  people  said  the  King 
would  die,  it  was  so  deep;  the  lamented  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  has  strengthened  their  belief  in  the  prophetic 
nature  of  this  appearance.  There  was  never  a  finer  crop 
of  corn  than  after  this.  T.  A.  Falcon. 

"  December  3rd,  1817." 

Funeral  Customs  at  Morchard  Bishop.— At  the  feet  of 
those  who  die  are  placed  coins,  one  on  each  foot,  according 
to  the  subjoined  table : — 

For  a  child  of  3  months  old  ^d,  on  each  foot. 

i>  w  O  „  „       gt^,  „  „ 

»  >»  ^^  >i  II       ■■•^»  II  i> 

After  twelve  months  it  must  be  silver,  though  the  tariff 
does  not  seem  to  be  fixed ;  indeed,  the  humble  3d.  is  efficient 
alike  from  1  year  to  100.  The  farthings  must  have  a  hole 
bored  in  the  middle  "  to  let  the  devil  out " ;  but  the  hole  is 
not  required  for  other  coins.  [Perhaps  alluding  to  the  doctrine 
of  unregeiieratioii  of  unbaptised  infants.] 

No  corpse  should  be  left  in  the  house  over  Sunday ;  but 
if  this  is  unavoidable  it  must  not  remain  over  the  following 
Friday.  [Lucky  and  unlticki/  days,]  An  old  custom  not 
long  extinct. 

In  the  coffin  of  every  dead  person  were  placed  a  piece  of 
silver,  a  piece  of  the  garment  in  which  they  died,  and  a 
"  herb "  from  the  garden.  If  the  garden  did  not  contain 
a  "  herb,"  it  must  be  procured  by  walking  a  distance  of  at 
least  three  miles.  [The  piece  of  silver  to  pay  St,  Peter ;  the 
piece  of  "rag"  {vernacular)  for  identification;  andthe"yarb** 
(not  n/imedy  but  perhaps  originally  rosemary)  as  a  com- 
mendation to  the  B,  V,M,,  or  perhaps  merely  sanitary.  The 
three-mile  limit  is  puzzling ;  "  a  Sabbath* s  day's  journey  "  is 
possible,  but  unsatisfactory.]  The  notes  in  italics  are  sug- 
gestions of  the  sender.  W.  H.  R 
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An  Easter  Custom. — In  a  letter  from  Eev.  J.  B.  Hughes, 
Staverton,  dated  November  11th,  1892: — 

"When  I  was  visiting  an  old  man  last  Easter  Eve,  he 
said :  '  If  I  were  well,  I  should  be  up  before  sunrise  to- 
morrow morning.'  '  Why  so  ?  *  *  What !  don't  you  know 
that  everyone  ought  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  Easter  morning  ? 
When  I  was  a  youngster  our  old  master  used  to  call  us  up 
before  it  was  light,  and  I  mind  I've  heard'n  sing  many 
times         ti  i  Qg^  ^p^  jjjy  men,  I  give  you  warning 

The  sun  will  rise  soon,  this  Easter  morning. 
Shame  to  the  man  that  lies  abed 
When  Christ  so  early  rose  from  the  dead, 
And  sees  not  the  sun  drive  away  night's  gloom 
On  the  morning  that  Jesus  arose  from  the  tomb.* " 

S.  Baring-Gould. 

Superstition  about  Lambs. — One  day  recently  as  I  passed 
a  field  I  saw  some  sheep  and  nine  lambs.  On  mentioning  it 
to  my  landlady  as  the  first  I  had  seen  for  the  year,  she  said, 
"  Do  you  know  what  a  Devonshire  person  would  say  ? "  I 
said,  "  No.**  "  Well,  in  Devonshire  we  should  say  that  you 
would  not  be  married  for  nine  years.**  I  told  the  story  after- 
ward to  a  friend  (a  Shropshire  woman),  who  said  it  was  quite 
new  to  her,  but  she  had  always  heard  that  if  the  first  time 
you  saw  a  lamb,  you  saw  it  facing  you,  it  would  bring  you  good 
luck.     Perhaps  this  last  is  a  Shropshire  saying.  L.  P. 

Saying. — In  an  East  Devon  Parish  Council  a  very  old  and 
illiterate  labourer  watching  the  entry  of  an  enemy  said, 

"Here  comes  that  d Jones.     He  looks  as  wild  as  a 

waggon-load  of  monkeys,**    This  seems  rather   a  Shake- 
spearian survival  J.  Y.  A.  Morshead. 

Charms  and  Cures. — Blackheads, — Mrs.  Eogers,  of  Whit- 
church, sends  an  old  charm  for  curing  blackheads,  and 
writes  :  **  An  old  lady  in  Virginstowe  parish  gave  it  me ;  her 
son  wore  it  more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  horseshoe 
nail  taken  out  of  a  blacksmith's  forge,  put  into  a  bit  of 
green  elder  twig,  and  worn  by  the  person  who  is  suffering 
from  blackheads.** 

The  charm  or  amulet,  which  was  produced,  consists  of  a 
small  bit  of  elder  branch  two  inches  long  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tightly  inserted  in  the  pith  is  a 
common  horseshoe  nail,  its  square  head  protruding  at  one 
end,  and  the  point  apparently  cut  off  or  bent  over  at  the 
other;  rust  has  fixed  it  securely  into  the  elder.    This  was 
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enclosed  in  a  slip  of  linen,  and  wrapped  tightly  round  in  a 
spiral  twist  by  a  narrow,  tape-like  bit  of  coarse  linen.  The 
whole  was  carefully  sewn  up  in  a  larger  piece  of  linen  into  a 
neat  cylindrical  packet,  having  a  doubled  bit  of  narrow  tape 
thirteen  inches  long  attached  to  the  nail-head  end  of  the 
packet.    This  tape  forms  a  loop  to  wear  around  the  neck. 

Cure  for  Thrush, — Mrs.  Eogers  also  writes :  "  The  same 
lady  tells  me  if  a  baby  has  thrush,  a  sure  cure,  her  old  nurse 
used  to  say,  is  to  take  the  child  three  mornings  to  a  running 
stream,  and  draw  a  green  rush  through  its  mouth." 

P.  F.  S.  A. 

Cure  for  Whooping  Cough. — ^Mount  a  piebald  horse  and 
ride  on  it,  fasting,  into  three  parishes. 

George  Ball,  Lewdown. 

Cure  for  a  Viper's  Bite, — In  several  cottages  a  little  hole 
is  in  the  wall ;  in  this  hole  was  kept  an  addled  egg,  prefer- 
ably that  of  a  goose  or  duck.  If  stung,  at  once  swallow  the 
contents  of  the  egg.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

FoRTUNE-TELUNG. — On  11th  February,  1903,  at  Plymouth, 
Annie  Farrell,  married,  1,  Belmont  Street,  was  charged  before 
the  magistrates  with  pretending  to  tell  fortunes  at  Caris- 
brook,  Mannamead. 

Alice  Langworthy,  domestic  servant,  said  prisoner  called 
at  the  back  door  of  Carisbrook  about  4.30  p.m.  and  wanted 
to  sell  some  lace.  Witness  said  she  did  not  want  any,  and 
then  prisoner  asked  to  see  her  left  hand.  She  took  hold  of 
it  and  said,  "I  have  got  something  good  to  tell  you,  but 
you  must  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of  silver."  Witness 
obtained  sixpence,  and  gave  it  to  the  woman,  who  said  she 
had  never  told  a  fortune  for  sixpence  in  her  life,  and  she 
could  not  do  it  under  2s,  6d,  She,  however,  examined  the 
hand  very  intently,  and  after  a  while  said,  *'  You  have  been 
parted  from  your  young  man  just  over  a  week.  Your  heart 
is  almost  breaking."  Witness  said  it  was  a  fact  that  she 
had  quarrelled  with  her  young  man,  but  she  could  not 
account  for  prisoner  knowing  it.  Prisoner  then  asked  if 
she  had  any  clothing  or  boots,  and  she  replied  that  she  had 
nothing  but  a  gold  ring  to  part  with.  Prisoner  said  that 
would  do  better  than  anything,  and  witness  fetched  it  from 
her  room.  When  she  gave  prisoner  the  ring  the  latter 
handed  her  a  phial  of  liquid,  which  she  told  her  to  burn. 
Another  servant  objected  to  witness  burning  the  fluid,  and 
prisoner  told  her  it  would  do  if  she  threw  it  down  the  sink. 
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Witness  did  so,  and  returned  the  bottle  to  prisoner,  who 
said  she  would  bring  the  ring  back  to  her  on  Thursday. 
She  wanted  the  ring  while  telling  witness's  fortune,  and  said 
she  would  bring  back  her  young  man  in  three  weeks,  when 
they  would  be  engaged,  and  in  three  months  she  would  be 
given  a  ring  just  as  thick  as  that  she  had  parted  with,  but  a 
plain  one.  Next  day  prisoner  called  about  the  same  time, 
but  meanwhile  witness  had  spoken  of  the  matter  to  the 
policeman  on  the  beat.  Prisoner  said  she  had  made  all  her 
planets  ready  on  the  previous  night,  and  she  should  have 
the  ring  the  next  day.  And  afterwards  prisoner  was  given 
into  custody.  Prisoner  said  the  prosecutrix  told  her  she 
had  had  a  row  with  her  young  man.  She  was  sorry  for 
the  young  woman,  as  she  had  trouble  of  her  own.  Com- 
plainant sympathised  with  her,  and  said  she  would  lend  her 
the  ring.  She  had  no  intention  to  steal  it,  and  said  nothing 
about  fortune-telling.  Complainant  said  prisoner's  story  was 
quite  untrue.  The  ring  was  worth  about  £2.  Thomas  R 
McCreedy,  assistant  to  John  Lowe,  pawnbroker,  said  he  took 
the  ring  in  pledge  at  7  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  gave  the  prisoner 
125.  on  it.  She  said  it  was  her  own  property.  Prisoner 
denied  that  she  had  attempted  to  tell  a  fortune.  She  was 
in  difficulties  over  her  rent,  and  the  girl  offered  to  lend  her 
the  ring  for  a  few  days.  She  was  going  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  pawned  it  Chief  Constable  Sowerby  said  he  knew 
nothing  against  the  woman,  but  he  had  received  complsdnts 
of  similar  practices  at  Mannamead,  two  rings  having  been 
lost  in  that  way,  though  he  could  not  connect  prisoner  with 
the  other  cases.  In  sentencing  prisoner  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment, the  chairman  said  he  could  not  understand  such 
gullibility  on  the  part  of  the  complainant.  He  hoped  the 
publication  of  the  case  would  warn  others  not  to  do  such 
stupid  and  silly  things.  H.  B.  S.  W. 

Old  Hunting  Song  of  Eighteenth  Century. — From  an 
original  MS.  sent  by  (Mrs.)  M.  Ashley,  of  Modbury.  The 
WooUcombe  was  John  North  WooUcombe,  Esq.,  of  Ashbury, 
North  Devon.  1 

"  Come  all  joUv  Sportsmen  that  delight  in  the  chase, 
Your  health  to  promote  and  your  spirits  to  cheer ; 
Attend  to  a  hunting  that  lately  took  place 

With  joy  and  delight  welcome  in  tne  new  year 
For  Mortals  no  sports  can  with  Hunting  compare 
All  others  must  yield  to  the  Hunting  tne  Hare  : 

Hark  away  !  Hark  away,  while  our  spirits  are  gay, 
Let  us  drink  to  the  joys  of  Next  New  Year's  Day. 

G  2 
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2 

'*  Bright  Phoebus  but  newly  had  gilded  the  Mom, 

WiUi  his  Beams  and  smiles  send  the  Fogs  chas'd  away  ; 
When  two  hundred  old  sportsmen  at  the  sound  of  the  Horn, 

To  Northlew  Town  hastened  to  the  sports  of  the  day  ; 
So  nobly  mounted  and  set  of  with  a  grace, 
All  eager  to  join  in  the  sports  of  the  chase. 

Hark  away !  etc. 

3 

"  The  Squire  came  mounted  upon  a  fine  Bay, 
Diana  herself  was  with  Jealoiwv  fired, 
To  see  the  fleet  Hounds  and  the  Pack  look  so  gay 

The  Joy  and  Delight  that  their  presence  inspired 
Such  Horses  and  Hounds  sure  are  no  where  beside 
Old  Nimrod  himself  might  behold  them  with  pride 

Hark  away !  etc. 

4 

"  When  we  started  Poor  Puss,  she  sends  oflf  in  View, 
Her  shifts  and  her  doubles  to  escape  are  in  vain, 

For  Susan  and  Scorpion  and  Gipsy  so  true, 
Like  lightenings  nimbly  bounVover  the  plain, 

While  the  musical  echo  the  vallies  resound  ; 

True  pleasure  with  Hunting  only  is  to  be  found  ; 

Hark  away  !  etc. 

5 

"  Thro*  Beworthy,  Halwell,  and  Blacktorrington  too 
O'er  Hedges  and  ditches,  o'er  gates  and  thro'  mire 
There's  nothing  can  daunt,  when  the  hounds  are  in  view, 

The  Valour  and  Courage  of  our  Noble  Squire  : 
While  Robert's  bravely  come  in  to  the  Death, 
Such  Noble  staunch  Hounds  are  n'er  out  of  breath. 

Hark  away  I  etc. 

6 

"  Now  the  chase  bein^  o'er  to  Northlew  we  incline. 
Where  Princes  might  envy  the  Banquet  to  see. 
Good  Victuals,  Strong  Beer,  Condescension  combined. 

With  Politeness  and  true  Hospitality 
Whilst  the  health  of  the  Squire  so  noble  and  free 
With  raptures  is  called  for  and  drunk  three  times  three. 

Hark  away  1  etc. 

7 
"  To  WooUcombe  let's  drink  who's  the  friend  of  the  Poor, 
May  long  he  continue  a  blessing  to  be, 
To  the  Neighbourhood  around  for  fifty  years  more  ; 

Such  a  Hunt  may  he  have  on  each  New  Year's  Day, 
For  Mortals  no  sport  can  with  Hunting  compare 
All  others  must  yield  to  Hunting  the  Hare. 

Hark  away  1  Hark  away,  while  our  spirits  are  gay 
Let  us  drink  to  the  joys  of  Next  New  Year's  Day." 


TWENTY-THIED  REPORT  OF  THE  BARROW 

COMMITTEE. 

TWKNTY-THIRD  REPORT  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr. 
F.  F.  S.  Amery,  Rev.  S,  Baring-Gould,  Dr,  Brushfield^ 
Mr.  Bumard,  Mr.  Cecil  M.  Firth,  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Bowe, 
and  Mr.  B.  Hansford  Worth — appointed  to  collect  and 
record  facts  relating  to  Barrows  in  Devonshire,  and  to 
take  steps,  where  possible,  for  their  investigation. 

Edited  by  B.  Hansfobd  Wobth,  Hon.  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1904.) 


Your  Committee  regrets  that  from  various  circumstances  its 
members  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  any  investigations 
during  the  past  year.  Among  the  hindrances  the  unususd 
inclemency  of  the  weather  must  take  a  prominent  place. 

The  plan  of  Soussons  kistvaen  and  the  sketches  now 
given  of  a  pit  in  the  calm  found  under  Cairn  No.  3,  Lar 
Tor  Newtake,  should  have  been  included  in  last  year's 
report,  and  are  referred  to  therein  (p.  141). 
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Flan  of  Kistvaen  in  Soussons  Circle.     Cavity  in  which  Human  Hair 
was  found  is  indicated  by  concentric  lines. 
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SECTION 


ANCIENT  TEIGNMOUTH. 

BT   W.    C.    LAKE,    M.D. 
(Read  at  Teignmoath,  July,  1004.) 


Thb  earliest  record  in  which  the  locality  of  Teignmouth  is 
definitely  mentioned  may,  I  think,  be  taken  to  be  the 
charter  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  which  the 
King,  in  A.D.  1044,  granted  to  his  worthy  chaplain,  Leofric, 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the  vill,  which  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region  is  called  Dofiisc,  that  is  to  say,  seven  manses 
at  that  place. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1066,  King  Edward 
died,  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  William  the 
Conqueror  became  King  of  England. 

Three  years  after  this,  in  1069,  William  granted  certain 
manors  to  Leofric,  who  for  several  years  had  been  bishop  of 
the  united  sees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  being  at  Exeter.  Amongst  these  was  Holacombe, 
for  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Exeter,  and  to  increase  the 
maintenance  of  the  canons  of  the  said  church. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey^  in  1086,  Tainton  or  Tantone, 
answering  to  Bishopsteignton,  and  Douelis  or  Dovles, 
answering  to  Dawlish,  were  both  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  In  Tantone  the  bishop  possessed  twenty-four  salt- 
earns  (or  salt-works),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  in 
Dovles. 

Mr.  Davidson,  in  his  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Early  History  of  Dawlish,"  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Association  for  1881,  reproduces  the  charters 
of  1044  and  1069  with  the  Saxon  boundaries,  and  gives  a 
translation  of  the  whole. 

From  these  boundaries  it  would  appear  that  Dofiisc  was 
practically  identical  with  the  parish  of  Dawlish,  including 
East  Teignmouth  and  Holacombe,  very  fairly  so,  with  the 
present  East  Teignmouth  itself. 

The  western  boundaries  both  of  Dofiisc  and  of  Holacombe 
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are  identical.  The  salient  points  of  this  boundary  as  to 
Doflisc  are  the  Teign  Mouth  itself,  Crampansteort  (or 
Anchor  Point),  the  saltearns,  St.  Michael's  Church,  the  Blind 
Well,  and  the  Dun  Stone. 

Before  following  Mr.  Davidson  in  his  tracing  this  boun- 
dary and  identifying  these  points,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Brimley  Brook  or  Tame  Eivulet  expanded  into 
a  distinct  estuary  before  it  entered  the  Eiver  Teign.  This 
is  now  contracted,  covered  in  and  partly  built  over ;  but  as 
recently  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  this  estuary 
was  a  distinct  stream  of  respectable  dimensions,  which  had 
latterly  been  crossed  at  that  time  near  its  mouth  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  crossed  again  by  a  wooden  bridge  at 
a  point  near  the  Eegent  Street  end  of  the  present  l/)wer 
Brook  Street,  where  the  late  Mr.  Croydon  informed  me 
he  remembered  there  used  to  be  a  float  for  timber. 

In  a  map  I  possess  of  1741  there  is  a  representation  of 
Teignmouth,  as  supposed  to  be  seen  from  Shaldon.  In  it 
this  estuary  is  represented  and  the  influx  of  the  tide  along 
it,  with  several  boats  drawn  up  on  what  is  now  the  lower 
part  of  the  Den. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  estuary  Mr.  Davidson  places  Cram- 
pansteort or  Anchor  Point,  where  he  presumes  there  may 
have  been  a  convenient  spot  for  anchoring  boats. 

We  then  proceed  along  the  stream  to  the  saltearns. 
These  must  not  be  confounded  with  saltpans,^  in  which 
salt  was  obtained  from  sea  water  by  solar  evaporation 
only.  These  saltearns  were  rather  salt  huts  or  houses  or 
salt-works,  where  the  salt  was  manufactured  and  stored. 
For  the  production  of  salt  in  them,  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
besides  the  salt  water  was  necessary  ;2  their  locality  must 
therefore  have  been  at  the  upper  part  of  the  little  estuary, 
where  both  fresh  and  salt  water  could  be  obtained. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  old  venerable  church  of  East  Teignmouth,  a 
most  interesting  building,  which,  after  a  duration  of  800 
years.  Vandal  hands  destroyed,  without  any  structural 
ground  for  the  act,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
a  new  church  being  erected  in  its  place.  A  model  of  the 
original  church  was  made  at  the  time  out  of  some  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  old  church  by  the  late  Mr.  Linter,  sen., 

^  Such  saltpans  did  exist  in  Teignmouth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hut 
on  a  part  of  the  shore  to  the  seaward  of  the  Tame ;  and  having  no  fresh 
water  in  their  vicinity. 

'  In  Mr.  Davidson's  paper  a  fuU  and  interesting  account  of  these  salt- 
earns  is  given. 
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from  which  its  character,  especially  that  of  its  tower,  may  be 
clearly  seen. 

Mr.  Davidson  next  takes  the  line  of  the  boundary  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  Dawlish  road,  and  then  up  Woodway 
Lane,  past  the  Blind  Well,  to  the  Dun  Stan  or  Dunstone, 
which  he  takes  to  be  a  boundary  stone  which  he  conceives 
to  have  formerly  existed  at  what  is  now  called  Holcombe 
Down  Cross,  a  point  where  the  parishes  of  Dawlish,  East 
Teignmouth,  and  Bishopsteignton  meet.  In  the  course  of 
Woodway  Lane,  in  a  field  above  the  line  of  the  New  Koad, 
is  a  well,  marked  as  such  in  the  six-inch  Ordnance  map, 
which,  from  its  situation  and  certain  peculiarities  about  it, 
may  possibly,  I  have  thought,  be  the  Blind  Well  spoken  of. 

In  tracing  the  western  boundary  of  the  submanor  of 
Holacombe,  we  find  the  same  three  points  of  Crampansteort, 
the  church,  and  the  Dunstone ;  but  instead  of  the  saltearns 
we  have  the  word  **floraheafdo,"  which  Mr.  Davidson  trans- 
lates "  floorheads,"  but  confesses  himself  unable  to  give  to  it 
any  meaning.  Instead  of  the  Blind  Well  we  have  the 
word  "femgara,"  which  Mr.  Davidson  translates  as  "fern- 
gores."^ 

In  tracing  these  boundaries  two  points  are  worthy  of 
notice.  One,  that  the  whole  of  the  Den  was  included  in 
Doflisc  or  Holacombe  ;  the  other,  that  the  Brimley  Brook  and 
not  Woodway  Lane  is  the  present  dividing  line  between  East 
and  West  Teignmouth.  There  is  therefore  a  certain  portion 
of  the  present  East  Teignmouth  parish  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  either  Doflisc  or  Holacombe  as  granted  to  Leofric 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  or  William  the  Conqueror.  Mr. 
Davidson  considers  this  to  have  been  a  Holcomma  or  Hol- 
come  held  in  Domesday  by  Ralph  de  Pomeroy.  It  does  not 
seem  becoming  to  dispute  the  opinion  of  one  so  able  and 
learned  ba  Mr.  Davidson,  one  who  is  also  no  longer  with  us ; 
but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  sufficiently 
satisfactory  grounds,  and  I  would  rather  leave  the  question, 
in  my  own  mind  at  least,  as  one  at  present  not  settled. 

Can  we  go  farther  back  than  the  charters  to  Leofric  in  the 
history  of  the  town?  Not  directly,  but,  I  think,  inferen- 
tially. 

Whether  or  not  the  church  of  St.  Michael  with  its  fortress- 

^  I  am  unacquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  myself;  but  in  Wedgwood's 
Etymological  Dictionary,  "  Flor  *'  is  given  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  floor,  and 
**  Flur  *'  is  the  German  for  a  tract  of  flat  country  as  weU  as  for  floor.  It  has 
suggested  itself,  therefore,  to  me  that  the  word  may  mean  the  head  of 
the  flat  ground  in  which  the  little  estuary  ran,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
ground  somewhat  rapidly  rises  towards  the  hills. 
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like  tower  was  built  on  the  sea-coast,  as  some  suppose,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  Teign  valley  by  the  Danes, 
which,  according  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle,  took  place 
in  A.D.  1001,  the  church  was  at  any  rate  a  well-known  object 
in  the  time  of  both  the  charters,  and  the  existence  of  a 
church  supposes  worshippers.  The  saltearns  must  have 
employed  a  certain  number  of  workers,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  but  that  a  fair  proportion  of  fishermen  and  their 
families  must  have  followed  their  occupation  in  a  spot  so 
well  fitted  for  their  craft.  But  between  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  that  of  Henry  III.  its  population  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  we  find  the  town  taking  its  place  by 
the  name  of  Teyngemve  in  the  Originalia  Bolls  of  the 
thirtieth  of  the  latter  monarch,  1246,  not  merely  as  a  fishing 
village,  but  as  one  amongst  the  other  seaports  of  the  coast. 

In  37  Henry  III.  (1253),  the  Crown  granted  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  by  whom  Dawlish  and  East 
Teignmouth  were  then  held,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Charter 
Bolls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  charter  for  a  market  to  be 
held  by  them  in  perpetuity  in  their  manor  of  Teyngemuth 
every  week  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  every  year  Ifiusting  for 
three  days,  on  the  eve,  on  the  day,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
Feast  of  St  Michael. 

Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  states  that 
Bishop  Bronescombe  in  1270  obtained  a  market  and  a  fair 
for  West  Teignmouth.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Mr.  Burch,  the  Diocesan  Begistrar,  I  obtained  the  informa- 
tion that  no  mention  of  this  occurs  in  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
Begister.^  In  the  Hundred  Bolls  of  Edward  I.  (1275)  com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  for  the  last 
seven  years,  without  warrant,  held  a  market  every  year  on 
Saturday  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  which  market  ought  to 
be  in  the  town  of  Tengemve  in  the  part  of  St.  Michael  belong- 
ing to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  Bisdon  (1605- 
1630  ?)  states  that  East  Teignmouth  had  a  market  which  by 
no  commandment  before  Henry  III.'s  time  would  they  for- 
bear. Then  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  was  commanded  to  raise 
the  "posse  comitatus"  and  suppress  the  same.  Westcote 
(1630  ?)  speaks  of  the  market,  which  the  sheriff  was  com- 
manded to  suppress,  as  having  been  held  in  West  Teign- 
mouth; and  says  also  that  in  his  time  West  Teignmouth 
had  a  fair  every  Good  Friday,  which  was  much  frequented. 

Both  Bisdon  and  Westcote  seem  to  assert  that  this  market 

• 

^  In  his  Liv€8  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeier  Dr.  Olirer  states  that  the  Bishop 
in  1270  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  market  and  fair  for  Bishopsteignton. 
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existed  before  Henry  III/s  time,  but  that  in  that  king's 
reign  it  was  commanded  to  be  put  down ;  but  whatever  or 
wherever  it  was,  it  could  not  have  been  held  by  the  in- 
habitants without  the  consent  and  encouragement  of  their 
lord. 

Mr.  Beichel  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  a  market 
which  the  bishop  claimed  of  ancient  custom,  but  that  the 
Crown  disputed  his  right. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  at  present  to  reconcile  these 
various  statements.  One  can  only  suppose  that  this  is  the 
result  of  some  confusion  as  to  facts,  dates,  or  localities. 

The  permanent  and  certain  facts  are  that  a  market  and 
fair,  granted  by  royal  charter  in  Henry  III.'s  time,  existed 
in  East  Teignmouth,  and  have  continued  in  that  parish  ever 
since ;  that  the  market  was  always  considered  the  market  of 
Teignmouth ;  and  that  its  fairs,  held  latterly  three  times  a 
year,  were  (as  I  indeed  remember  them  myself)  of  no  little 
importance.^ 

I  have  stated  that  Teignmouth  is  mentioned  in  the 
Originalia  Rolls  of  30  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1246),  where  com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  commonalties  of  certain  seaports, 
Teignmouth  amongst  them,  had  neglected  to  send  a  promised 
aid  in  ships  to  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of  which  punish- 
ment was  threatened  them.  Whatever  the  result  may  have 
been,  no  injury  seems  to  have  occurred  thereby  to  Teign- 
mouth as  a  port.  Bishop  Stapeldon,  in  a  circular  dated  1309, 
mentions  as  a  fact  that  the  burgesses  and  tenants  of  the 
bishopric  in  West  Teignmouth  (Teyngemve  Episcopi)  were 
exempted  from  rendering  toll  by  charters  of  former  kings  of 
England  granted  to  his  predecessors  (see  note  at  end). 
Teignmouth  also  was  one  of  the  seaports  that  sent  merchants 
or  shipowners  to  treat  of  maritime  affairs  relating  to  trade  to 
councils  convened  for  that  purpose,  in  connection  with 
which  the  names  of  Eob.  atte  WUl  and  Will  de  Holcombe, 
and  of  Biccus  atte  Wille  and  Willus  de  Holcombe  de 
Teyngemuth,  are  to  be  found.^ 

^  The  site  of  the  market  was  at  the  end  of  the  present  Regent  Street,  not 
far  from  the  church.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  this  site  was 
changed  to  its  present  one,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  new  market-place  was  built. 
A  small  market  of  some  sort  did  exist  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  in  West  Teignmouth,  ana  was  held  in 
what  is  now  a  coachmaker's  shop  and  yard  in  Teigu  Street,  which  street  was 
till  about  fifty  years  ago  known  as  Old  Market  Street.  But  for  how  long  this 
existed,  or  when  and  how  it  originated,  I  have  never  heard. 

^  The  two  former  names  are  returned  in  Edward  III.'s  fourteenth  council 
at  Westminster  ;  the  two  latter  are  in  Byrne's  Parliamentary  fKrite,  t»art  iv. 
p.  187,  stated  to  have  been  paid  £19  is.  for  fifty-one  days.     In  Bymer's 
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In  1340,  about  Lammas,  according  to  Stow,  some  French 
pirates  set  fire  to  Teignmouth  and  burnt  it  up;  but  either 
the  damage  done  was  exaggerated,  or  the  town's  power  of 
recovery  was  great,  for  Teignmouth  seven  years  after,  in 
1347,  contributed  seven  ships  and  120  mariners  to  the 
expedition  against  Calais. 

The  use  of  the  name  of  Holcombe,  and  of  Holcombe  de 
Teyngemue,  in  describing  the  delegates  to  the  councils  above 
spoken  of,  is  of  interest.  Was  Holcombe  still  the  legal 
designation  of  East  Teignmouth  ?  These  men,  again,  whether 
from  East  Teignmouth  or  West  Teignmouth,  represented  the 
interests  of  the  whole  port.  Bishop  Stapeldon  in  his  circular 
seems  to  distinguish  in  West  Teignmouth  between  those 
whom  he  calls  burgesses  or  townsmen,  and  those  whom  he 
calls  tenants  of  the  bishopric.  And  in  the  extracts  from 
the  Originalia  Bolls  given  above  it  is  the  commonalties  that 
are  spoken  of  as  at  fault. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  maritime  and  mercantile  part 
of  the  community  formed  an  indefinite  body,  having  a  kind 
of  individual  character  of  its  own  as  to  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  possessing  a  certain  semi-independence  of 
the  manorial  lord,  but  under  his  protection  and  still  owing 
fealty  to  him  ? 

Lysons  says  that  in  Edward  III.*8  reign  the  Courtnay 
family  acquired  a  portion  of  East  Teignmouth  as  a  manor 
called  Teignmouth  Courtnay,  which  they  held  as  puisne  lords 
under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  &&  lords  paramount. 

But  the  connection  of  Teignmouth  with  the  Courtnay 
family  commenced  long  before  that;  for  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevilly  c.  1241,  we  find  that  Osborn  the  Bat  (or  le  Bat)  held 
a  sixth  of  a  knight's  fee  of  John  de  Courtenay  at  Teigemue 
as  part  of  the  honour  of  Okehampton.  Is  this  connected 
with  the  fact  that  besides  the  manor  of  Teignmouth 
Courtenay,  the  Courtnay  family  possessed  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Den  as  part  of  their  own  manor  of  Kenton  ? 

Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities^  says  that  the 
first  time  St,  James'  Church  in  West  Teignmouth  is  met 
with  is  on  September  27th,  1317,  when  Bishop  Stapeldon 
held  an  ordination  there.  In  1361,  he  says,  Bishop  Grandis- 
son  required  the  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton  to  provide  a 
chaplain  for  the  said  church  as  his  predecessors  had  done 
long  before  ("prout  antiquitus  fecerunt"). 

Fcedera^  etc.,  also  vol.  i.  p.  1150,  a  form  of  summons  is  given  15  Edward  III., 
"De  magistris  navium  aid  concilium  mittendis,"  where  the  name  of  Tenge- 
mnth  appears. 
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Connected  with  West  Teignmouth  was  formerly  a  house 
or  group  of  houses  for  the  poor,  called  also  lazar  houses, 
which  Bisdon  speaks  of  as  "  a  hospital  which  they  call  the 
Maudlin,  which  was  the  pious  work  of  the  inhabitants  of 
West  Teignmouth."  This  stood,  with  its  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  about  a  mile  out  of  Teignmouth  in  the 
direction  of  Haldon.^ 

Leland,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  Itinerary 
gives  what  we  may  regard  as  an  account  of  Teignmouth  in 
the  time  of  the  later  Tudor  sovereigns.  He  mentions  by 
their  present  names  the  Ness  and  the  Pole  Sand;  and  speaks 
of  East  Teignmouth  as  taken  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two 
towns,  and  as  possessing  a  market  and  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  and  also  a  piece  of  embattled  wall  against 
the  shore.  On  the  west  side  of  this  town  is,  he  says,  a  piece 
of  sandy  ground  called  the  Deane  or  Dene,  "  whereon  have 
been  not  many  years  since  divers  houses  and  wine  cellars." 
In  West  Teignmouth  he  only  mentions  the  church  of  St. 
James.  The  piece  of  embattled  wall  he  speaks  of  must,  I 
conceive,  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  near  which  the  market  and  the  fair  were  held  and 
the  market  cross  stood.  A  small  battery  existed  at  one 
time  on  the  Den  in  another  direction,  and  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  present  one,  but  this  was  not  erected  till  after 
1774,  and  was  known  as  the  Fort.  The  wine  cellars  must, 
I  apprehend,  have  been  cellars  for  the  storage  of  wine  for 
purposes  of  trade  situated  not  far  from  the  place  of  the 
market  and  fair,  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared  before 
Leland's  time.^ 

^  Biflhop  Lacy,  says  Oliver,  on  Jane  27th,  1434,  granted  an  indulgence 
of  forty  days  to  sincere  penitents  contributing  to  its  support  ('*  ad  sustenta- 
tionem  domorum  panperum  de  Teyngemuth  infra  parochiam  de  Teignton 
Episcopi  situatorum  ").  In  the  will  of  John  Peardou,  made  February  23rd, 
1594,  Oliver  says,  "  He  gives  unto  the  poor  of  Mawdaleen  House  of  West 
Teignmouth  iga.  ivd,*' 

In  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Chagford,  the  late  Mr.  Ormerod 
informed  me  that  both  in  1570  and  1593,  amongst  other  subscriptions  of  a 
similar  nature,  occurred  one  also  to  the  hospital  of  West  Teignmouth.  The 
late  Mr.  R.  Jordan  states  that  for  the  reading  of  prayers  once  a  month  in 
the  chapel,  a  yearly  provision  was  made  out  of  an  estate  in  Bishopsteignton. 

In  tne  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Jordan  says,  most  of  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  were  standing,  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows 
entire,  and  the  roof  partly  on.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  walls  were 
quite  demolished  and  even  with  the  ground,  while  the  Magdalen  houses  and 
hospital  had  entirely  vanished. 

^  The  opening  to  the  sea  near  East  Teignmouth  Church  is  habitually 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  *'The  Gun."  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  by  any  obtainable  information  even  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  name  for  the  locality.    Is  it  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact 
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We  shall  not,  I  think,  be  far  wrong  if  we  entertain  the 
opinion  that  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  perhaps 
fifteenth  centuries,  Teignmouth  held  a  relatively  more  im- 
portant position  than  it  subsequently  did. 

Not  a  walled  nor  even  a  corporate  town,  nor  possessing  a 
large  harbour,  yet  to  its  harbour  and  to  the  mercantile  and 
other  privileges  it  possessed  Teignmouth  must  have  owed 
its  prosperity.  Situated  conveniently  with  reference  to  the 
neighbouring  coimtry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  its 
river,  the  merchandise  brought  into  the  port  must  in  its 
weekly  markets  and  yearly  fairs  have  found  a  ready  means 
of  disposal.  To  what  was  owing  the  decline  of  that  pros- 
perity which  the  town  had  been  enjoying,  which  decline  had 
been  palpably  setting  in  some  time  before  Bisdon  wrote? 
Teignmouth  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  ports  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  that  was  declining  from  its  former  relative 
position.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them,  Teignmouth  amongst 
them,  it  had  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  been  ascribed  to  injury 
to  their  harbours  by  what  they  called  mud  brought  down 
by  floods  and  from  the  stream -works  of  the  tinners  on 
Dartmoor;  but  these  were  no  new  conditions,  and  the  former 
had  been  going  on  for  centuries.  I  should  rather  ascribe  it 
to  some  general  cause  at  work  connected  with  trade  and 
with  varying  commercial  relations,  as  these  afifected  various 
parts  of  the  country  at  large. 

But  Teignmouth  must  also  have  seriously  suffered  from 
the  absence  of  that  fostering  care  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter, 
from  which  it  had  derived  so  many  advantages.  Chudleigh 
and  Bishopsteignton  had  both  been  favourite  residences  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  proximity  of  Teignmouth  to  these 
residences  must  have  been  of  no  little  profit  to  that  town 
and  must  have  been  an  additional  ground  of  interest  in 
its  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  themselves. 

The  connection  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  with  West  Teign- 
mouth ceased  entirely  in  1549,  and  probably  had  much 
diminished  some  years  before  that. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  preparing  this  paper  to  glean 
what  I  could  of  the  ancient  history  of  Teignmouth  in 
addition  to,  or  in  expansion  and  correction  of,  that  which 
was  embodied  in  a  paper  which  I  read  before  this  Associa- 
tion in  their  meeting  at  Teignmouth  now  thirty  years  ago. 
I  fear  the  result  has  been  one  barren  of  much  interest  or 

which  Leland  states,  which  has  lingered  on  after  the  embattled  wall  itself 
had  ceased  to  exist,  or  had  perhaps  oecomc  absorbed  in  some  of  the  altera- 
tions that  in  that  situation  have  taken  place  ? 
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information,  and  several  points  I  have  had  to  leave  as 
subjects  for  further  inquiry.  It  may,  however,  form  a 
framework  for  such  investigation. 

One  important  subject  I  have  only  cursorily  mentioned, 
as  it  will,  I  believe,  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read 
at  this  meeting.  Modern  Teignmouth  I  have  not  touched 
upon  except  where  this  was  immediately  necessary. 


NOTE. 

Mr.  Burch  kindly  gave  me  the  text  of  Bishop  Stapeldon's 
circular  referred  to  above,  as  follows : — 

"Quia  Burgenses  et  Tenentes  nostri  de  Teyngemuwe  Episcopi 
quieti  sunt,  et  esse  debent,  a  prestacione  theolonii,  per  Cartas 
Antecessorum  Regum  Anglie,  predecessoribus  nostris  et  Ecclesie 
nostre  concessas,  vos  rogamus  quod,  si  Burgenses  et  Tenentes 
nostri  predicti,  cum  navibus  et  markandisis  suis,  ad  partes  vestras 
venerunt,  libertatibus  suis  quibus  hactenus  usi  sunt,  amore  nostri, 
gaudere  permittatis. 

"Cartas  autem  Dominorum  nostrorum  Anglie,  et  alia  que  pro 
nobis  et  pro  ipsis  habemus,  parati  sumus  et  erimus  ostendere, 
diebus  et  locis  de  communi  et  mutuo  consensu  assignandis. 
Et  ut  testimonium  perhibeatur  veritati,  hasliteras  eisdem  fieri 
fecimus." 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

Kings  op 

ENGTiAND. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

978  Ethelred  IL 

1307  Edward  IL 

1016  Edmund  Ironside 

1327  Edward  IIL 

1017  Canute 

1377  Richard  IL 

1036  Harold 

1399  Henry  IV. 

1039  Hardicanute 

1413  Henry  V 

1041  Edward  the  Confessor 

1422  Henry  VL 

1066  Harold  II. 

1461  Edward  IV. 

1066  William  the  Conqueror 

1483  Edward  V. 

1087  William  Rufus 

1483  Richard  IIL 

1100  Henry  L 

1485  Henry  VIL 

1135  Stephen 

1509  Henry  VIIL 

1154  Henry  IL 

1547  Edward  VL 

1189  Richard  L 

1553  Mary 

1199  John 

1558  Elizabeth 

1216  Henry  IIL 

1603  James  I. 

1272  Edward  I. 

1625  Charles  L 
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Bishops  of  Exstbr. 


A.n. 

1050  Leofric 

A.D. 

1328 

1073  Osborne  or  Osbert 

1370 

1107  William  Warelwast 

1395 

1138  Robert  Chichester 

1419 

1155  Robert  Warelwast 

1420 

1161  Bartholemew 

1456 

1186  John  the  Precentor 

1465 

1194  Henry  Marshall 

1478 

1208  Simon  of  Apulia 

1487 

1224  William  Briwere 

1493 

1245  Richard  Blondy 

1495 

1258  Walter  Bronescombe 

1502 

1280  Peter  Quivil 

1504 

1292  Thomas  Bitton 

1519 

1397  Walter  de  Stapeldon 

1551 

1326  James  Berkley 

John  de  Grandisson 

Thomas  de  Brantyngham 

Edmund  de  Stafford 

John  Gatterick 

Edmund  Lacy 

George  Nevyll 

John  Bothe 

Peter  Courtenay 

Richard  Fox 

Oliver  King 

Richard  Redmayne 

John  Arundell 

Hugh  Oldham 

John  Veysey  or  Harman 

Miles  Coverdale 


For  authorities  other  than  those  given  in  this  paper,  see 
"Sketch  of  History  of  Teignmouth,"  in  Transactions  for  1874, 
and  "Notes  on  Origin  and  Nomenclature  of  Streets  of  Teign- 
mouth,"  in  Transactions  for  1890. 
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BT    W.     R.     HALL    JORDAN. 
(Bead  at  Teignxnouth,  July,  1904.) 


In  1874,  when  the  Devonshire  Association  met  at  Teign- 
mouth,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  some  notes  on  the 
natur^  history  of  the  district,  to  which  I  wish  to  make 
some  additions  of  such  matters  of  interest  as  have  since 
occurred. 

Here,  as  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  where  man  advances, 
the  other  denizens  of  earth  retire,  and  in  some  cases  become 
extinct.  The  trees  near  our  dwelling  were  formerly  fre- 
quented by  the  Green  Woodpecker,  the  Cuckoo,  and  the 
Nuthatch ;  but  now  for  many  years  we  have  heard  neither 
the  sonorous  laugh  of  the  woodpecker  nor  the  jocund  call 
of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  little  nuthatch  practises  his  eccentric 
climbing  feats  in  another  locality. 

However,  the  birds  have  not  altogether  forsaken  the 
neighbourhood,  for  my  son  informs  me  that  the  woodpecker 
was  frequently  in  his  garden  in  the  Landscore  Boad,  and 
that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  owls  have  been  plentiful 
in  the  trees  around  Winterboume  and  Yannon.  One  night 
an  owl  at  midnight  amused  himself  by  hooting  from  the 
tower  of  West  Teignmouth  Church.  Nightjars  are  often 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  had,  several  years  ago,  an  unwilling  visitor  in  a  Little 
Bittern,  which,  on  a  windy  and  rainy  night,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  courtlage  of  Mr.  Norsworthy's  house.  I  saw  it 
on  the  following  day,  when  it  was  in  a  very  exhausted 
condition,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  to  inquire  if  he  would  have  it. 
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It  had  apparently  crossed  the  sea,  like  Daedalus  of  old, 

"  Expertus  vacuum  aera 
Pennis," 

and  no  doubt,  at  first  setting  out, 

"  lUi  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,** 

but  it  was  too  fragile,  and  its  power  was  not  equal  to  its 
will,  and  before  Mr.  Bartlett's  reply  came  it  was  dead. 


Polyommattis  avion,  A  male  occurred  once  at  Sidmouth, 
in  July,  1897.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  found  near  Kingsbridge, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Polyommatns  corydon  (which  I  had  seen  plentifully  at 
Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  was  taken  once  near 
Bishopsteignton.  This  is  the  only  specimen  (a  male)  I  have 
ever  met  with  in  this  district. 

DeUephila  Galii,     Once  at  Teignmouth. 

Choerocampa  Nerii  (Oleander  Hawk  Moth).  A  beautiful 
specimen  was  found  on  a  wall  in  the  Dawlish  road,  on 
23rd  October,  1900.  It  was  brought  to  Mr.  Evans,  and  on 
the  same  day  I  saw  it.  Mr.  Evans  gave  it  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 

In  the  year  1885,  Sphinx  convolvuli  was  abundant  at 
Teignmouth.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Humming- 
bird Hawk  Moth  {Macroglossa  stellatarum)  which  in  one 
year  was  very  abundant. 

PcecUocampa  populi  (the  December  Moth),  which  is 
warmly  clad,  is  common  in  some  years  and  readily  comes 
to  light.  Another  instance  is  Colias  edusa,  which  in  some 
years  may  be  seen  in  numbers,  while  in  others  it  is  very 
scarce. 

Gastropacha  querdfolia — three  moths  and  one  caterpillar, 
at  Teignmouth. 

Ardia  (or  Calliinorpha)  Hera,  I  have  seen  this  beautiful 
moth  in  Guernsey.  Many  years  ago  a  specimen  was  taken 
in  my  friend  Dr.  Lake's  garden.  This  is  the  first  I  remem- 
ber, but  since  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  two  practical 
entomologists  (my  nephew  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  and  Mr. 
Rogers)  that  it  is  found  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dawlish  Warren.  This  is  also  the  only  habitat  in 
England,  that  I  know  of,  for  Trichonema  columncc,  which 
is  found  in  Guernsey. 

LUhosia  quadra.    Once  at  Teignmouth. 
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These  scattered  jottings  I  give  for  what  they  are  worth, 
merely  stating  that  they  have  been  noted  during  the 
intervals  of  business.  Inconsiderable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, I  often  think  that  in  the  hands  of  abler  and  better 
men,  who  can  devote  time  to  the  work,  they  may  be  the 
harbingers  of  a  brighter  day  and  of  larger  knowledge. 

In  the  words  of  A,  H.  Clough : — 

"  For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem  here  no  nainf  ul  inch  to  fi;ain, 
Far  back,  througn  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main.'' 

In  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  0  Lord,  how  glorious  are 
Thy  works!"  There  is  beauty  everywhere  in  creation.  Those 
who  have  a  vivid  appreciation  of  nature  enjoy  a  great 
resource  and  a  solace  amid  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
this  world.  Nature  has  many  voices,  which  are  heard  only 
by  the  reverent  ear  of  her  true  votaries. 

This  is  better  expressed  by  the  poet : — 

"  So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread, 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame, 
A  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same." 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  With  sorrow  I  record  the  loss  of 
many  attached  friends  and  fellow-labourers,  amongst  others 
Mr.  Ormerod,  Mr.  Eobert  Dymond,  and  the  Eev.  Anson 
Cartwright,  and  my  brothers  Dr.  Eobert  Jordan  and 
Charles  Jordan,  but  their  memory  remains.  I  believe  in 
the  old  motto,  "Vis  unita  fortior."  This  institution  still 
carries  on  its  good  work,  bringing  together  men  of  similar 
pursuits,  who  would  otherwise  be  unacquainted  with  what 
others  have  done,  and  to  the  Society  I  say,  with  all  my 
heart, "  Floreat." 
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1707-1727. 

BT  COLONEL  SIB  B.   T.   WHITB-THOMSON,   K.C.B. 
(Bead  at  Teignmoath,  July,  1904.) 


Thb  history  of  this  gentleman  affords  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  family,  a  history  which  would*  have 
remained  hidden  among  transatlantic  records  but  for  the 
industry  and  research  of  Professor  Sibley,  who,  in  compiling 
his  work  upon  the  Worthies  of  Harvard^  included  among 
them  "  Sir  John  Davie,"  and  brought  to  light  the  story  of 
which  the  particulars  will  be  given  in  this  paper. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  my  extract  from  Sibley's  work 
by  stating  that  John  Davie  was  the  grandson  of  the  first 
baronet,  so  created  in  1641. 

The  professor  was  mistaken  in  supposing  him  to  have  been 
the  "  second  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davie  who 
was  created  a  Baronet  1641,"  for  it  will  be  seen  that 
Humphrey,  his  father,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  first  baronet, 
and  died  before  he  could  have  succeeded  to  the  honour. 

By  Julian,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Strode  of  Newenham, 
Sir  John  Davie,  the  first  baronet  (whose  father  was  Mayor 
of  Exeter  in  1584),  had  four  sons.  The  eldest,  John,  suc- 
ceeded as  second  baronet,  and  by  Tryphsena,  daughter  of 
Richard  Reynell  of  Lower  Greedy,  had  an  only  son,  John, 
third  baronet,  who  died  unmarried. 

His  cousin  William,  son  of  William,  second  son  of  the  first 
baronet,  succeeded  as  fourth  baronet,  and  died  1707  without 
male  issue. 

Robert,  the  third  son  of  the  first  baronet,  had  two  sons, 
but  both  he  and  his  sons  being  dead,  inquiries  were  made  for 
the  heir  in  America,  as  it  was  known  that  Humphrey,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  first  baronet,  had  emigrated  in  1662  to  New 
England,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  sister  of  Edmund  White, 
of  Clapham,  and  his  family. 

Professor  Sibley's  initial  error  having  been  thus  corrected. 
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the  following  particulars  will  be  read  with  a  sense  of  the 
authenticity  which  a  statement  so  detailed,  and  so  simple, 
deserves. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  Wendell,  of  Harvard 
University  (who  was  selected  to  deliver  the  Clarke  Lectures 
on  Modem  Literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1902-3), 
for  the  extract  from  Sibley's  work,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  JOHN  DAVIE. 

DIED  IN   1727. 

"  Sir  John  Davie,  Baronet,  was  second  and  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davie  who  was  created  a  Baronet  1641.^  The  father 
came  from  London,  England,  in  1662,  to  Boston — possibly  to  en- 
courage the  Reverend  James  AUyne — and  married  for  a  second  or 
third  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Gibbons,  and  widow  of 
James  Eichards  of  Hartford,  who  had  left  a  large  Estate  which 
caused  his  removal  thither,  where  he  died  in  1688-9.  The 
paternity  of  the  Graduate  is  made  plain  by  a  record  in  New 
London  of  a  deed  of  sale,  stating  that  'Sarah  Davie,  relict  of 
Humphrey  Davie,  sometime  of  Boston  in  New  England,  late  of 
Hartford,  deceased,  for  sixty  pounds,  current  money  of  New  Eng- 
land, paid  by  John  Davie  of  New  London,  Yeoman,  son  of  scud 
Humphrey  Davie,  deceased,  reUnquished  to  him  all  right  and  title 
to  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land  on  Beacon  HiU  in  Boston  in  the 
present  tenure  and  occupation  of  Mr.  James  Allyne,  Minister  in 
Boston  aforesaid.' 

"The  Graduate  established  himself  in  1693  on  a  farm  at 
Pogomick,  a  part  of  New  London,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
incorporated  in  1705  as  Groton.  Of  this  place  he  was  the  first 
Town  Clerk,  and  continued  in  office  till  1707.  His  handwriting 
is  peculiarly  bold  and  distinct.  In  1694  he  was  on  a  Committee 
to  agree  'with  workmen  for  building  a  new  Meeting  House  and 
managing  the  whole  concern  about  it.'  He  was  Hate-Collector  in 
1695,  Townsman,  or  Selectman,  in  1696,  Constable  for  the  East 
side  in  1702,  and  Rate-recorder  of  the  new  town  of  Groton  in  1705. 

''To  the  Baronetcy  and  the  Estate  attached  to  it,  this  John 
Davie  of  Groton,  farmer  and  town  clerk,  succeeded  in  1707. 

"Judge  Sewall  writes,  26  May,  1707  :  'Some  of  the  best  news 
we  have  is  that  M'  Davie  of  New  London  is  come  to  be  a  Knight 
and  Baronet  w^^  Honor  is  suported  with  an  Estate  of  4  or  Five 
Thousand  pound  pr  anum.'  Again  he  writes,  28  May,  1707  :  *  Sir 
John  Davie  dined  with  the  Gov',*  and  '7*^  12.  The  Lady  Davie  and 
Lady  Hobbie  were '  at  the  funeral  of  President  Samuel  Willard. 

"  On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  good  fortune  the  graduate 
settled  his  affairs  in  haste,  leased  his  farm  and  went  to  England  to 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance. 

^  Error  as  stated  on  previous  page. 
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''  The  last  time  his  name  occurs  in  the  Groton  book,  before  his 
departure,  is  in  the  record  of  a  gift  of  six  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in 
plate  for  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church. 

"He  never  revisited  this  country;  but  subsequently  sold  his 
farm,  and  other  lands  with  his  cattle,  stock,  and  proprietary  rights 
to  John  Gardiner  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Gardiner's  Island).  The 
deed  was  given  by  *  Sir  John  Davie  of  Greedy,  County  of  Devon, 
within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  Baronet,'  August  21st,  1722.  Of 
the  consideration,  five  hundred  pounds,  he  empowered  his 
Attorney,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  to  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Franklin  of  Boston,  and  the  remaining  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  in  equal  portions,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor, 
Minister  at  Newark,  Mrs.  Mary  Pratt,  and  Mrs.  Mather,  of  Say- 
brook,  who  were  probably  his  nearest  relatives  in  America. 

"August  15,  1667,  two  Sagamores,  Abbagasset,  alias  Abegasset, 
Abbenegasset,  or  Abbagadasset,  and  Kennebex,  alias  Kennebez, 
sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  the  island  in  the  Kennebec  River 
called  by  the  Indians  Capeanagusset  or  Cape  Anagusset,  and  by 
the  English  Swan  Island.  Lawson  mortgaged  it  to  the  graduate's 
father,  Humphrey,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts appointed  to  establish  and  organize  the  County  of  Devon, 
or  Devonshire,  in  1664.  Humphrey  became  lawful  owner  of  the 
island  16  May,  1683,  and  under  the  title  from  Abbagasset,  the 
island  was  claimed  by  Sir  John  Davie,  who  was  sometimes  called 
in  England  Sergeant  Davie  [6th  Baronet],  being  a  sergeant-at-law 
in  that  country. 

'*  The  tradition  is  that  the  Baronet  was  hoeing  corn  on  his  farm 
when  informed  of  his  accession  to  fortune.  James  Packer,  one  of 
his  neighbors,  was  at  work  with  him,  and  they  were  striving  to 
see  which  would  do  the  most  work  in  the  least  time.  Letters  had 
been  sent  from  England  to  look  up  the  heir  of  the  Davie  Estate, 
and  application  having  been  made  to  Saltonstall,  he  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Groton  with  the  tidings.  This 
messenger,  arriving  at  the  house,  was  directed  to  the  field ;  and  as 
he  approached  Davie,  who  was  at  work  barefoot  with  shirt-sleeves 
and  trousers  rolled  up,  he  enquired  his  name ;  and  on  receiving  an 
answer,  struck  him  upon  the  shoulder,  and  raising  his  hat  ex- 
claimed, *  1  salute  you.  Sir  John  Davie.' 

"James  Packer  had  made  several  voyages,  and  when  Sir  John 
Davie  left  Groton,  he  gave  him  a  hearty  invitation,  if  he  should 
ever  find  himself  in  England,  to  come  to  his  Estate  in  Devonshire 
and  make  him  a  visit,  assuring  him  that  it  would  always  give  him 
pleasure  to  see  an  old  neighbor,  and  hear  from  his  American  home. 

'*  A  few  years  later  Packer,  being  in  England,  took  the  Stage 
coach  from  London,  and  went  out  to  Sir  John's  Estate.  He 
arrived  just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a 
party  of  the  neighboring  gentry  for  guests.  Sir  John  recognized 
his  former  comrade  at  once,  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  in- 
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troduced  him  to  the  company  as  an  American  friend,  and  treated 
him  with  marked  attention.  The  next  day  he  carried  him  over  all 
his  grounds,  and  showed  him  his  various  accommodations.  Before 
parting,  Sir  John  and  his  Lady  had  a  long  and  free  conversation 
with  the  visitor,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Baronet  said,  *  You 
see  how  I  live,  Packer;  I  have  an  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  can  gratify  myself  with  a  continual  succession  of 
pleasures,  but  after  all  I  am  not  so  happy  as  when  you  and  I 
changed  work  at  threshing,  and  we  had  but  one  dish  for  dinner, 
and  that  was  combeana,* 

*' About  1713  Davie  sent  a  'good  collection  of  books  to  the 
Library  *  of  Yale  College,  of  which  some  of  his  class-mates  were 
founders  and  benefactors. 

"He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Richards,  whose 
widow  married  his  father.  *The  children  of  John  Davie,  as  recorded 
in  the  Groton  book  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  Mary,  born  30  June, 
1693;  Sarah,  21  October,  1695;  Elizabeth,  17  March,  1697-8; 
John,  27  July,  1700;  Humphrey,  12  April,  1702;  William, 
21  March,  1705-6.'  These  were  all  born  in  the  Town  now  called 
Groton  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest.  The  names  are  on  the 
record  of  baptism  by  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  who  enters  them  as 
children  of  John  Davidey  and  under  date  of  26  May,  1695,  notes, 
*  Brother  Datnd's  Indian  Jane  made  a  profession  of  y®  Christian 
faith  and  taking  hold  of  the  Covenant,  was  baptized.'  This  mis- 
take in  the  name  was  then  common.  The  title  Brother  is  not  here 
used  to  designate  merely  Church-relationship.  Saltonstall  and 
Davie  had  married  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  James  Richards, 
of  Hartford,  which  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  Davie's  settlement 
and  residence  in  Groton.  Besides  these  he  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  whose  names  are  not  found  on  the  record. 

"  Sir  John  was  High  Sherifif  of  Devon.  He  died  in  1727.  His 
wife  Elizabeth  died  at  Creedy  in  1713.  Both  were  buried  at  Sand- 
ford.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  as  Sixth  Baronet,  who 
is  mentioned  in  his  father's  will  as  'of  full  age  1727  born  in  1700 
in  New  England,  aged  21  on  the  27  July,  1721,  and  their  eldest 
son  and  heir.  ...  He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Sir  Hugh 
Acland,  Bart.  ...  She  died  in  1738  aged  38.' 

"In  the  Chronological  Diary  of  the  Historical  Register  of  1737 
is  inserted  in  September  among  the  deaths,  '  Of  the  gout  in  the 
head.  Sir  John  Davie,  Bart.,  at  his  house,  Creedy,  in  Devon- 
shire.' " 

[Here  follow  extracts  from  the  London  Magazine  of  Sep- 
tember, 1737,  page  517,  and  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  the  same  year,  page  573,  to  the  same  effect  as  that  from 
the  Historical  Register^ 

"  The  son  of  the  graduate  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  John 
[7th  Baronet]  born  in  1731.   The  Baronetcy  became  extinct  on  the 
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death  of  Sir  Humphrey  Phineas  Davie,  10th  Baronet,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1846. 

"  The  family  Estates  then  devolved  upon  Sir  Humphrey  Davie's 
niece  as  the  representative  of  her  deceased  brother,  Sir  John,  the 
9th  Baronet.  She  was  married  in  1823,  and  the  Baronetcy  was 
revived  in  1846  in  the  person  of  her  husband  Sir  Henry  Robert 
Ferguson  Davie,  Baronet,  General,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Haddington  Boroughs,  Scotland." 

[Sibley's  article  next  gives  a  list  of  "Authorities."  In 
addition  to  well-known  English  ones,  he  cites  Bridgman's 
Pilgrims  of  Boston,  p.  259  ;  Caulkin's  History  of  New  London, 
pp.  199,  264,  415,  417;  Annals  of  Yale  College,  p.  15; 
Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  pp.  400,  403 ;  New  England  His- 
toriccU  and  Genealogical  Register,  i.  p.  169;  Savage,  Genea- 
logical Dictionary^  ii.  pp.  14,  15;  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society's  Collections,  xlvL  pp.  188-195 ;  Sullivan's  History  of 
the  District  of  Maine,  p.  147 ;  Trumbuirs  History  of  Con'- 
necticut,  i.  p.  490 ;  Williamson's  History  of  Maine,  i.  p.  671 ; 
TrumbuU's  Public  Records  of  Connecticut,  iii.  pp.  71,  243 ;  and 
S.  Sewall's  Manuscript  Diary,  1679-1707,  and  concludes  as 
follows.] 

"Harvard  Collboe 

Class  of  1681 

Samuel  Mitchel  James  Pierpont 

John  Cotton  John  Davie 

John  Hastings  Samuel  Russell 

Noaniah  Russell  William  Denison 

Joseph  Eliot." 

My  friend  Professor  Wendell,  in  addition  to  the  extract 
from  Sibley's  work,  has  sent  me  further  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Davie  family  in  America,  dating  from  the  first  arrival 
of  Humphrey  in  New  England  in  1662.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

"From  the  Mather  Papers,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  1868  :— 

"p.  190.  From  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rutherford  in  Boston  to 
the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  1  July,  1662  :  *Heere 
is  come  with  Woodgreene  one  M*"  Davie,  a  rich  March*,  &  brought 
his  family,  &  a  great  deale  of  goods,  who  is  not  yet  resolved 
where  to  settle.' 

"p.  198.  From  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  to 
W"  GofFe,  the  Regicide,  3  July,  1662  :  'There  is  come  over  this 
yeare  2  great  March^  of  London  with  their  families  of  30,000  lb. 
{trie)  estate,  godly  men.' 
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"These  and  other  letters  in  pp.  202-4  of  the  Mather  Papers 
indicate  that  Humphrey  Davie  was  in  correspondence  with,  or 
at  least  concerning,  the  regicide  Judges  who,  at  the  Kestoration, 
took  refuge  in  New  England.  Goffe,  Whalley,  and  Dinwell  died 
here  in  hiding,  and  when  the  town  of  Hadley,  Mass^^,  was 
attacked  hy  Indians  in  1675  Gofife  suddenly  emerged,  no  one  knew 
whence,  led  the  English  against  the  Indians,  repulsed  them,  and 
then  disappeared  from  human  records  forever.  Descendants  of 
Whalley  and  Dinwell  are  still  in  Massachusetts ;  one  of  the  latter 
married  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  J'." 

From  S.  Sewall's  Diary,  1679-1707,  quoted  among  Sibley's 
"  Authorities,"  Professor  Wendell  quotes  as  follows : — 

"From  Sewall's  Diary,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  1878-82  :— 
VoL  i.  p.    48.     'Humphrey  Davie  elected  to  the  Council  1679.' 
„      „     60-1.         „  „     lived  in  what  is  now  Tremont 

Street  in  1663.   [His  heirs  sold  the  property  to 

the  Faneuils,   who  built    Faneuil  HaU,   the 

*  Cradle  of  Liberty.*] 
H.  D.  re-elected  to  the  Council  1685. 
At  the  Rev'^*'  John  Sleeman's  funeral  10  Aug. 

1685. 
H.  D.  dined  with  Joseph  Dudley  [soon  to  be 

President  of  New  England]  9  Sep.  1685. 
At  a  troublesome  meeting  of  the  Council  H.  D. 

gone — but  called  back. 
At  another  meeting  of  the  Council  H.  D.  had 

high  words  with  Gov.  Bradstreet  26  March 

1686. 
H.  D.  renominated  for  Council  )  ■.  /.o/. 

„     re-elected  / 

[This  was  the  last  Election  under  the  Colonial 

Charter.] 
H.  D.  rode  with  Sewall  part  way  from  Newbury 

to  Boston  5  June  1686. 
H.  D.  *a  bearer'  at  the  funeral  of  M"  No  well 

widow   of    one   of  the   patentees  of  Massa- 

chussetts  29  Mar.  1687. 
„      „    174.     H.  D.  rode  with  Sir  E.  Andros,  the  royal  Governor, 

and  Joseph  Dudley  to  a  review  of  the  Massa- 

chussetts  Militia  23  Ap.  1687. 
„  ■    „    186.     M"^  Davie  'followed  to  the  grave'  one  M'  Win- 

weU  19  Aug.  1687. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  188.     Sir  John  Davie  dined  with  the  Governor  [Joseph 

Dudley]  28  May  1707. 
„      „  195.     The  Lady  Davie  was  at  the  funeral  of  Samuel 

Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College  15  Sep. 

1707." 
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Of  Sewall,  Profeftsor  Wendell  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Sewall,  the  author  of  the  Diary,  was  for  many  years  a  membei 
of  the  Council,  and  Judge  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  a  very  good  man  and  a  perfectly  typical  Yankee 
Puritan.  His  Diary  is  as  graphic  in  detail  as  Pepys',  and  to  an 
American  almost  as  amusing  in  its  artless  unconsciousness.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  my  ancestors,  the  Quincys ;  Joseph  Dudley  had  a 
sister  M'"  Denison  from  whom  also  I  am  descended.  So  these 
dry  notes  shew  that  two  hundred  years  ago  my  people  must  have 
been  in  some  degree  friends  of  the  Davie's ! " 

As  did  Mr.  Packer,  of  Groton,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  so  has  Professor  Wendell  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Creedy  Park  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  hence  his  interest 
in  the  Davie  family,  without  which  this  paper  could  not  have 
been  written. 


JOCELIN  DE  BRAKELOND  AND  THE  "  SEEVICIUM 

DEBITUM." 

BT  REV.  OSWALD  J.  REIOHBL,  B.O.L.  &  M.A.,  F.8.A. 
(Elead  at  Teignmoath,  July,  1004.) 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Exeter  in  1901,  Mr. 
Whale,  in  a  paper  of  Extracts  from  the  Red  Book,  adversely 
criticised  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  (Trans,  xxxiii.  371),  because  in 
his  book  on  Feudal  England,  p.  285,  Mr.  Round  had  declared 
that  "  the  officials  of  the  Exchequer  were  well  aware  of  the 
amount  of  servitium  debitum  from  every  fief,  the  levies  being 
always  based  on  the  said  amount.  Swereford,  therefore,  was 
quite  mistaken  in  the  inference  he  drew  from  the  inquest  of 
1166  ;  indeed,  his  words  prove  that  he  completely  misunder- 
stood the  problem."  Apparently  Mr.  Whale  took  this  remark 
to  convey  not  only  that  Swereford  was  not  a  final  authority 
on  a  matter  of  law  and  history,  but  that  Swereford,  who  had 
been  all  his  life  long  in  the  service  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
ignorant  of  the  use  and  practice  of  his  department. 

Mr.  Round  is  not  the  man  to  need  a  champion  had  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  Mr.  Whale's  criticism,  but  it 
is  of  general  interest  to  know  whether,  according  to  law  in 
the  twelfth  century,  knights  were  individually  responsible  to 
the  King  (except  in  case  of  the  lord's  default)  for  scutage  and 
aid,  or  were  directly  responsible  for  the  same  to  the  lord  of 
the  fief,  who  in  turn  was  responsible  to  the  King  for  a 
definite  number  of  knights  constituting  his  servicium  debitum. 
No  doubt  claims  were  then  often  made  by  the  Exchequer,  as 
they  are  now  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  which  cannot 
be  upheld  when  they  come  before  a  legal  tribunal.^  It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  learn  from  the  pages  of  a  contem- 
porary how  the  question  of  liability  was  decided  when  it 
came  before  the  King's  Court  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 

Jocelin  de  Brakelond  was  a  monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury  who 

^  See  Bamaay's  Angevin  Empire,  pp.  11,  80. 
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took  the  habit  in  1173,  and  in  1182  was  made  chaplain  to 
Samson,  Abbot  of  that  house.  In  this  capsu^ity  he  saw  manj 
things,  and  was  brought  into  connection  ¥dth  many  of  m^ 
leading  men  of  the  day,  and  he  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the 
abbey,  which  ends  abruptly  with  the  year  1203.  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  that  Chronicle,  which  treats  of  the 
position  of  the  Abbot  as  a  lord  of  Parliament,  he  tells  us 
how  "the  Abbot  Samson  entered  into  a  contest  with  his 
knights,  himself  against  all  and  all  of  them  against  him,** 
and  it  is  in  describing  this  contest  that  Jocelin  enlightens 
us  as  to  the  divergent  views  held  by  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Abbot  as  to  the  servicium  dehitum  or  service  due  to  the  King 
from  a  barony  (Chronicle,  in  the  King  s  Classics,  p.  96). 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  he  tells  us  (p.  120),  held 
a  barony  appurtenant  to  his  abbacy.  The  service  due  from 
this  barony  to  the  King  consisted  of  40  knights  (p.  97). 
Elsewhere  (p.  185)  he  informs  us  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
52f  knights'  fees  were  held  of  the  barony.  The  Exchequer 
authorities — Swereford  may  have  been  a  junior  among  them 
at  the  time,  seeing  that  his  introduction  to  the  Bed  Book 
was  written  in  1230  (Bound,  Feuded  England^  p.  263) — 
claimed  for  the  King  scutage  on  50  of  these  fees,  whereas 
Abbot  Samson  contended  that  the  King's  claim  was  limited 
to  40  fees,  40  fees  constituting  the  servicium  dehUum  of  his 
barony.  Not  that  the  Abbot  said  that  scutage  was  not  due 
from  the  rest.  Far  from  doing  so,  he  claimed  it  from  all 
52,  but  as  a  debt  to  himself,  whilst  his  debt  to  the  Crown 
only  extended  to  40.  The  knights  disputed  his  claim  to 
receive  payment  from  52.  So  the  matter  came  before  the 
courts  in  the  year  1196.  The  account  of  what  happened  is 
best  told  in  Jocelin  de  Brakelond's  own  words : — 

"The  Abbot  Samson,"  writes  Jocelin,  ''entered  into  a  contest  with 
his  knights — himself  against  all  and  all  of  them  against  himself. 
He  had  stated  to  them  that  they  ought  to  perform  the  service  of 
50  individual  knights  in  escuages,  in  aids  and  the  like,  because,  as 
they  themselves  said,  they  held  so  many  [t.e.  50]  knights'  fees. 
The  point  in  dispute  was,  why  10  of  these  50  knights  were  to  be 
without  performing  service,  or  by  what  reason  or  by  whose 
authority  the  40  should  receive  the  help  of  those  10  knights. 
But  they  all  answered  with  one  voice,  that  such  had  ever  been 
the  custom,  i.e.  to  say,  that  10  of  them  should  assist  the  other  40, 
and  that  they  could  not  hereupon — nor  ought  they  thereupon — to 
answer  nor  yet  to  implead. 

"When  they  were  summoned  [by  the  Abbot]  in  the  King's 
Court  to  answer  hereupon,  some,  by  arrangement,  excused  them- 
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selves  from  appearing ;  the  others  cunningly  appeared,  saying  that 
they  ought  not  to  answer  without  their  fellow-knights.  On 
another  occasion  those  presented  themselves  who  had  first  ahsented 
themselves,  saying  in  like  manner  that'  they  ought  not  to  answer 
without  their  feUow-knights  who  were  joined  with  them  in  the 
same  plaint  And  when  they  had  several  times  thus  mocked  the 
Abbot  and  had  involved  him  in  great  and  grievous  expense,  the 
Abbot  complained  of  this  to  Hubert  the  Archbishop  [i,e.  Hubert 
Walter,  1193-1207],  then  justiciary,  who  replied  in  open  Court 
that  each  knight  ought  to  plead  singly  and  in  respect  of  his  own 
tenure,  and  said  straight  out  that  the  Abbot  was  clever  enough 
and  able  enough  to  prove  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  all  and 
every  one  of  them.  Then  the  £arl,  Roger  Bigot^  first  of  all  freely 
confessed  that  in  law  he  owed  to  his  superior  lord  the  Abbot,  his 
service  of  3  entire  knights'  fees,  in  reliefs  as  well  as  in  escuages 
and  aids ;  but  so  far  as  concerned  his  performing  castleguard  at 
the  Castle  of  Norwich  he  said  nothing. 

"  Next  came  2  of  these  knights,  then  3,  and  again  more,  until 
nearly  all  of  them  had  come,  and  after  the  Earl's  example  acknow- 
ledged the  same  service.  But  because  such  acknowledgment  made 
in  the  Court  of  St.  Edmund  was  not  sufficient  in  law,  the  Abbot 
took  all  of  them  to  London  at  his  own  charges,  with  the  wives 
and  women  who  were  inherited  of  the  lands  so  held,  that  they 
should  make  the  acknowledgment  in  the  King's  Court ;  and  they 
all  received  separate  charters  of  the  concord  thus  made.  Alberic 
de  Yere  and  William  of  Hastings  and  2  others  were  in  the  King's 
service  beyond  sea  when  this  was  done,  and  therefore  the  plaint 
concerning  them  was  stayed.  Alberic  de  Yere  was  the  last  who 
held  out  against  the  Abbot,  but  as  it  was,  the  Abbot  seized  and 
sold  his  cattle ;  wherefore  it  behoved  him  to  come  into  Court  and 
answer,  as  did  his  fellows.  Taking  advice  upon  it,  he  at  length 
acknowledged  to  the  Abbot  and  Si  Edmund  their  right 

"The  knights  therefore  being  all  defeated,  a  great  profit  would 
have  accrued  to  the  Abbot  from  this  victory,  unless  he  had  been 
inclined  to  spare  some  of  them.  For  so  often  as  20  shillings  are 
charged  upon  a  fee,  there  will  remain  12  pounds  to  the  Abbot 
[from  52  fees  after  paying  the  dehitum  servicium  to  the  King  on 
40],  and  if  more  or  less  is  assessed,  more  or  less  will  remain  over 
as  a  surplus  to  him  according  to  the  strict  apportionment.  Also 
the  Abbot  was  wont,  as  were  his  predecessors,  at  the  end  of  every 
20  weeks  to  give  7  shillings  for  the  guard  of  the  Castle  of  Norwich 
out  of  his  own  purse,  for  default  of  3  knights  whose  fees  Roger 
Bigot  holds  of  St.  Edmund.  Each  of  the  knights  of  4  con- 
stabularies [or  shifts  of  10  knights,  see  Hound,  Feudal  England^ 
p.  259]  used  to  give  28  pence  when  they  entered  to  perform  their 
guards  and  1  penny  to  the  marshal  who  collected  those  pence ; 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  give  28  pence  and  no  more,  because 
the  10  knightiB  of  the  fifth  constabulary  [instead  of  serving  them- 
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selves]  were  under  obligation  to  assist  the  other  40,  so  that 
whereas  they  [the  40]  ought  to  have  given  3  shillings  entire,  they 
only  gave  29  pence;  and  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  his 
guard  at  the  end  of  4  months  [or  16  weeks]  entered  at  the  end  of 
20  weeks.  But  now  all  the  knights  give  the  full  3  shillings,  and 
there  remains  to  the  Abbot  the  surplus  which  accrues  beyond  29 
pence,  from  whence  he  can  reimburse  himself  of  the  aforesaid 
7  shillings.  It  is  apparent  what  force  had  the  words  of  the  Abbot 
which  he  spake  the  first  day  when  he  took  the  homage  of  his 
knights,  when  all  the  knights  promised  him  20  shillings  and 
immediately  revoked  what  they  had  said,  refusing  to  give  him 
more  than  40  pounds  in  a  lump  sum,  alleging  that  10  knights 
ought  to  assist  the  other  40  in  aids  and  castleguards  and  all  such 
like  services.'' 

In  face  of  this  account,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  the  knights  paid  scutage  and  aid  direct  to  the 
Crown  and  not  through  their  overlord.  The  whole  point  of 
the  story  is  that  the  Abbot  vindicated  his  right  to  receive 
scutage  from  each  of  his  52  knights  and  only  to  pay  over 
the  scutage  on  40  to  the  Crown  as  servicium  debitum;  and 
similarly  that  although  the  Abbot  could  claim  castleguard 
fees  in  full  from  every  knight  of  his  barony,  yet  he  w^  not 
liable  to  pay  to  the  King  castleguard  fees  on  more  than  40. 
All  the  payments  that  were  made  by  the  remaining  12  went 
into  the  Abbot's  own  purse,  and  if  any  one  of  the  40,  like 
the  Earl  Robert  Bigot,  was  exempt  from  castleguard  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  Abbot  was  bound  to  pay  castleguard 
fees  to  the  Crown  in  respect  of  the  knights'  fees  which  the 
exempt  knight  held  of  his  barony. 


THE  KOCK  INSCEIPTIONS  AT  BEAKDOWN. 

BY  ABTHUB  B.   PBOWBB,   M.D.LOND.,   F.B.0.8.ENG. 
(Bead  «t  Telgnmoath,  July,  1904.) 


Mrs.  Bray,  in  her  book  The  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy,  says,  after  describing  the  down  and  the  wooded  gorge 
of  the  Cowsick  above  Two  Bridges : — 

"Such  is  Bair-down.  All  the  trees  were  planted  by  my  hus- 
band's father,  who  built  the  house  and  the  bridge,  and  who  raised 
the  loose  stone  walls  as  enclosures  for  cattle  for  many  miles  in 
extent;  and,  in  short,  who  literally  expended  a  fortune  on  the 
improvements  and  enclosures  on  this  estate." 

Mr.  Edward  Bray,  who  leased  the  ground  from  the 
"  Duchy,**  was  a  solicitor  of  Tavistock,  where  his  only  son, 
Edward  Atkyns  Bray,  was  born  in  1778.  The  lad  was 
educated  for  a  barrister,  but  about  five  years  after  his  call 
to  the  Bar  (in  1806)  he  quitted  that  profession  and  entered 
the  Church.  After  ordination  in  1811  he  joined  Trinity 
(College,  Cambridge,  and  the  following  year  became  Vicar  of 
Tavistock  and  perpetual  Curate  of  Brentor.  In  1822  he 
graduated  as  B.D.  Cantab,  and  he  died  at  Tavistock  in  1857. 
His  wife,  the  authoress,  was  Anna  Eliza,  daughter  of  John 
Kempe,  and  widow  of  C.  A.  Stothard. 

He,  like  his  father,  was  much  attached  to  the  grand  old 
moor,  and  began  to  record  in  his  Journal,  as  early  as  1802, 
the  investigations  into  its  antiquities  which  he  was  fond  of 
making  at  every  opportunity. 

His  wife  says,  in  1879 : — 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  my  lamented  husband,  then  a 
very  yoimg  man,  was  the  first  who  personally  commenced  those 
researches  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  western  hmits  of  Dartmoor.  Many  have  since  followed,  but 
he  led  the  way.  Mr.  Bray's  notes  and  observations,  with  the 
sketches  he  made  on  the  spot  of  several  of  these  antiquities,  will 
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be  found  in  the  following  pages,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  of 
interest  and  value,  as  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the 
originals  no  longer  exist,  from  the  destruction  which  for  the  last 
few  years  has  unfortunately  been  allowed  on  Dartmoor." 

Would  that,  in  these  days,  we  had  no  reason  to  lament 
similar  wanton  destruction  of  the  prehistoric  monuments  of 
the  moor.  That  it  is  still  going  on,  however,  many  can 
testify.  Only  last  August  18th,  on  the  occasion  of  an  excur- 
sion of  the  Teign  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  it  was  seen  that 
one  of  the  large  stones  of  the  well-known  Gidleigh,  or  Scor- 
hill,  circle  had  been  recently  thrown  down,  and  an  attempt 
made  in  the  usual  manner  to  split  it  lengthwise,  in  order  to 
make  a  gate-post!  In  some  unexplained  way  the  attempt 
had  been  frustrated,  but  a  well-known  member  of  our  Asso- 
ciation took  a  photograph  at  the  time ;  and  thus  there  is  on 
record  incontestable  evidence  of  one  more  instance  of  the 
shameful  spoliation  to  which  these  memorials  of  the  past  are 
exposed  by  the  Vandals  of  even  these  "  enlightened  "  days. 
Would  that  the  miscreants  had  been  caught  in  the  act! 
I,  for  one,  would  have  willingly  helped  to  give  them  a 
lesson — the  Wallabrook  is  conveniently  near  at  band. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray  wrote  many  poems,  a  selection  of 
which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  in  1859,  and  he 
had  a  fancy  "to  give  a  tongue  to  the  very  rocks,  so  that 
there  might  be  found,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  desert : — 

"  ^  Books  in  the  running  brooks ; 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.' " 

Writing  in  1832,  his  wife  says  that  he  had  partly  covered 
with  inscriptions : — 

"Several  of  those  enormous  masses  that  arise,  with  so  much 
magnificence,  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Cowsick,  that  flows  at  the 
foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  house  was  built  by  his  father." 

And  that : — 

"  Some  of  these  inscriptions  are  now  so  moss-grown,  so  hidden 
with  lichen,  or  so  worn  with  the  weather  and  the  winter  torrents, 
that  a  stranger,  unless  he  examined  the  rocks  at  a  particular  hour 
of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  favourable,  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
discover  them.  Others,  though  composed  by  him  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  never  inscribed  on  account  of  the  time  and  labour 
it  required  to  cut  them  in  the  granite.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  in  triads,  and  engraved  on  the  rocks  in  the  'bardic 
character'  of  the  'sprig  alphabet,'  as  it  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Davies  in  his  Celtic  Remains^ 
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Mr.  Bray  himself  states  in  his  Journal,  under  the  date 
1802,  that  at  first  he  intended  to  select  passages  from  his 
favourite  authors — some  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poets — for 
the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  but  that  many  of  the  most 
appropriate  passages  were  found  to  be  too  long.  It  then 
occurred  to  him  that,  though  it  was  his  plan  to  paint  the 
letters  first,  and  then  to  leave  a  mason  to  cut  them  into  the 
granite,  many  mistakes  would  surely  be  made  by  the  work- 
man if  a  foreign  language  were  used.  This  led  him  to  alter 
bis  purpose,  and  he  says : — 

"I  did  nothing  more  at  first  than  inscribe  upon  a  few  rocks 
*To  Theocritus,'  *To  Virgil,*  etc  ...  I  then  conceived  that  it 
would  give  more  animation  to  the  scene  by  adding  something, 
either  addressed  to,  or  supposed  to  be  uttered  by,  these  fancied 
genii  or  divinities  of  the  rock;  and  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of 
conciseness  as  well  as  a  trial  of  skill,  composed  them  in  couplets  " 
(in  English). 

Later  on  he  says  it  was  his  intention  to  put  upon  the 
rocks  of  a  certain  island  in  the  stream,  which  he  named  the 
"  Isle  of  Mona/'  none  but  inscriptions  in  "  bardic  "  characters, 
in  the  form  of  triads,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  actually 
carried  out  this  part  of  his  plan. 

Last  August  I  was  staying  at  Beardown  Farm,  and  as  the 
weather  was  not  such  as  to  permit  the  completion  of  the 
investigation  and  mapping  of  the  antiquities  in  the  next 
section  of  the  moor  north  of  the  area  which  I  described  in 
vol.  xxxiii.  of  our  Transactions  (1901),  I  spent  some  of  the 
time  in  searching  for  and  copying  Mr.  Bray's  inscriptions  on 
the  boulders  in  the  river  and  on  the  neighbouring  hillside. 
I  did  not  look  for  any  "  bardic  "  inscriptions  in  the  **  Isle  of 
Mona,"  for  I  had  not  with  me  the  book  containing  the  letters 
of  that  alphabet. 

All  the  inscriptions  which  could  be  found  are  given  below, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  there  may  originally  have  been 
more  upon  boulders,  since  destroyed  or  mutilated,  to  furnish 
material  for  repairing  the  bridge  or  for  some  other  purpose. 
In  fact,  I  found  that  the  lower  part  of  the  surface  of  one 
boulder,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  is  inscribed  "To 
Horace,"  had  been  split  off,  for  there  is  a  long  groove,  semi- 
circular in  section,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  stone,  such  as 
is  left  when  a  rock  has  been  bored  by  the  iron  tool  and  then 
split  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  as  the  boulder  which  is  con- 
tiguous has  two  completed  couplets  on  it  dedicated  to  Cicero 
and  to  Atticus,  it  is  probable  that  the  inscription  to  Horace 

VOL.   XXXVI.  I 
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had  also  been  finished  upon  the  lower  portion,  now  missing, 
of  the  other  boulder. 

In  Mr.  Bray's  Journal  of  1831  he  mentions  the  difficulty 
even  then  of  finding  some  of  the  inscriptions.    We  read : — 

**  On  crossing  the  bridge  which  was  erected  by  my  father  over 
the  Cowsick,  Mrs.  Bray  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  point  out 
to  her  some  of  my  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  below,  which,  from 
some  strange  circumstance  or  other,  she  had  never  seen ;  and  even 
now  I  thought  that  without  much  search  we  should  not  have 
found  them,  not  recollecting,  after  so  long  a  period,  where  I  had 
placed  them.  But  on  looking  over  the  parapet  she  observed,  on 
one  of  the  rocks  beneath,  the  name  of  her  favourite,  Shakspere. 
Perhaps  under  other  circumstances  it  might  have  altogether 
escaped  notice,  but  the  sun  was  at  that  instant  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  assist  her  in  deciphering  it.'' 

In  another  place  we  read : — 

"  Perhaps  I  had  fondly  anticipated  that,  long  ere  this,  on  seeing 
these  inscriptions,  some  kindred  being  might  have  exclaimed,  'A 
poet  has  been  here,  or  one  at  least  who  had  the  feelings  of  a 
poet.' " 

But  he  tells  us  that  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  noticed  the 
inscriptions,  or  at  any  rate  if  they  had  done  so  it  had  never 
reached  his  ears. 

Though  the  inscriptions  are  now  about  a  century  old,  I 
found  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  twig  to  scrape  the  moss 
and  lichen  out  of  the  grooves,  all  the  letters  in  the  various 
inscriptions  could  be  quite  definitely  made  out,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  of  the  word  "7iamed"  in  the 
couplet  to  Cicero. 

In  the  second  field  south  of  Beardown  House,  on  the  steep 
slope  above  the  Cowsick  Eiver,  near  the  upper  hedge,  are 
three  big  boulders  close  together.  On  the  largest  of  these 
there  are  three  inscriptions.  On  its  smUh  face,  which  is 
inclined  about  60°  to  the  horizon,  is  the  following : — 

TO  THEOCRITUS 

THOU  BIDST,  SWEET  BARD,  TO  FANCY'S  WOND'RING 

EYES, 
'MID  BRITISH  WILDS  SICILIAN  GROVES  ARISE 

The  letters  of  the  first  line  are  4^  in.  high  and  the  others 
IJ  in.  The  lengths  of  the  lines  are  5  ft.  7  in.,  5  ft.  10  in., 
and  4  ft.  10  in. 

On  tlie  vjcst  face,  which  is  practically  vertical,  and  written 
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obliquely  down  the  rock  at  an  angle  of  about  QO""  to  the 
horizon,  south,  is : — 

TO  VIRGIL 

BID  CEASE  THY  TRUMPET,  SING 
NOT  HERE  OF  ARMS 

BUT  TUNE  THY  REED  TO  NATURE'S 
PEACEFUL  CHARMS 

The  letters  of  the  first  line  are  4  in.  in  height,  those  of 
the  second  line  2^  in.,  and  the  rest  about  2\  in.  The  lengths 
of  the  five  lines  are  2  ft.  11  in.,  5  ft.  9  in.,  3  ft.  2  in., 
5  ft.  9  in.,  and  3  ft.  2  in. 

On  the  Twrth'Westy  vertical,  face  of  the  same  boulder  is : — 

TO  GESSNER 

HELVETIA'S  FROWNING 

ROCKS  SO  WILD 
WERE  80FTEND  AT  THY 

STRAINS  AND  SMILED 

The  letters  of  the  first  line  are  rather  less  than  4  in.  high, 
and  all  the  rest  are  about  2^  in.  The  lengths  of  the  five 
lines  are  2  ft.  9  in.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  2  ft.  4  in.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and 
3  ft. 

On  a  second  boulder,  a  few  feet  west  of  the  previous  one, 
are  inscriptions  on  three  surfaces  also.  The  one  on  the  south 
face  is  as  follows : — 

TO  TASSO 

NEER  BE  IT  MINE  ARMIDA'S  ARTS  TO 

PROVE, 

BUT  LIKE  AMINTA  SHARE  FOND  SILVIA'S  LOVE 

The  first  line  of  this  is  on  a  narrow  surface  inclined  about 
45**  to  the  horizon,  but  the  surface  below  on  which  the 
couplet  is  carved  is  nearly  vertical. 

The  letters  of  the  first  line  are  4J  in.  high,  those  of  the 
second  line  2f  in.,  and  those  of  the  last  line  only  2^  in. 
The  lengths  of  the  lines  are :  3  ft.  2  in.  for  the  first,  6  ft.  3  in. 
for  the  second  (not  counting  the  isolated  word),  and  7  ft.  7  in. 
for  the  third. 

On  the  north  face  of  the  same  boulder,  which  is  verticjd, 
is  I 

TO  BONARELLI 

No  couplet  follows.  The  inscription  is  3  ft.  1  in.  long, 
and  the  height  of  the  letters  is  3  in. 

I2 
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On  the  sotUh'west  face,  which  also  is  nearly  vertical,  is : — 

TO  GUARINI 

Here  also  is  no  couplet.  The  letters  are  2^  in.  high,  and 
the  length  of  the  line  is  2  ft.  9  in. 

The  last  of  the  three  rocks  in  the  group  is  the  smallest, 
and  it  is  close  at  hand,  south  of  the  last-mentioned  one.  It 
has  two  long  sloping  surfaces,  each  inclined  about  45^  On 
the  west'80uth-west  surface  is  inscribed : — 

TO  RAMSAY 

in  letters  3^  in.  high,  the  length  of  the  line  being  3  ft.  1  in. 
On  the  east-north-east  face,  towards  its  southern  end,  is : — 

TO  SIDNEY 

The  letters  are  3^  in.  high,  and  the  length  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  2  ft.  5  in.     No  couplet  follows  either  of  the  last  two. 

Towards  the  north  end  of  the  last  sloping  surface  thei-e 
are  the  words  "  TO  cablyle,"  with  letters  5  in.  tall,  but  cut 
in  a  very  shallow  manner  on  the  rock.  Mrs.  Kennard,  the 
lessee  of  Beardown  Farm,  told  me  they  were  cut  by  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  staying  there  about  four  years  ago.  He 
intended  to  add  some  laudatory  lines,  but  found  the  work 
would  take  far  longer  than  he  had  thought. 

In  the  same  field,  but  some  distance  away,  near  its 
westerly  end,  are  two  other  boulders.  The  north-easterly 
of  the  two  has  upon  its  south-south-west  surface,  which  is 
nearly  vertical,  the  following  words,  in  letters  about  3  iu. 
high,  and  forming  a  line  2  ft.  7  in.  long : — 

TO  HORACE 

The  lower  ends  of  both  "  r  "  and  "  a  "  have  been  slightly 
shortened,  evidently  by  the  splitting  ofif  of  a  portion  of  the 
boulder,  for  just  below  the  level  of  the  line  is  a  nearly 
vertical  groove  1  ft.  8  in.  long,  semicircular  in  section,  show- 
ing where  a  hole  had  been  bored  by  an  iron  tool  preparatory 
to  splitting  the  rock.  It  seems  very  likely  that  there  was  a 
couplet  engraved  upon  the  piece  broken  off. 

The  second  of  these  two  boulders  is  a  little  nearer  the 
bridge  than  the  other.  Its  easterly  surface  is  nearly  vertical, 
and  upon  it  is  the  following  inscription : — 

TO  ATTICUS 

FAR  FROM  THE  FORUM'S  NOISY  STRIFE 
THOU  LOVEDET  TO  SPEND  THY  RURAL  LIFE 
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The  first  line  is  2  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  the  letters  are  about 
2 1  in.,  or  rather  more,  high.  The  second  line  is  5  ft.  1  in. 
long,  and  the  third  5  ft.  8  in.  The  letters  in  both  are  If  in. 
high.  This  is  the  only  inscription  in  which  the  mason  has 
made  a  mistake.  The  last  letter  but  one  in  "lovedst" 
appears  as  an  "  e  "  instead  of  "  s." 

The  saiith'South-cast  face  of  the  same  boulder  is  also  nearly 
vertical,  and  upon  it  is  the  most  weather-worn  of  all  the 
inscriptions.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  what  the  fourth 
and  fifth  letters  in  the  first  liue  of  the  couplet  are,  but  I 
conclude  they  must  be  "n"  and  "a": — 

TO   CICERO 

THO'  NAMED  THE  FATHER  OF  IMPERIAL  ROME 
YET  WAS  THY  TUSCULUM  THY  FAVORITE  HOME 

The  first  line  is  2  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  the  letters  are  3  in. 
high.  The  second  line  is  5  ft.  long,  and  the  third  5  ft.  10  in., 
and  the  letters  in  them  are  If  in.  high. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  road 
bridge,  are  two  big  boulders  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  beech 
tree.  The  south-south-east  face  of  the  one  nearest  the 
trunk  is  inclined  about  45°  to  the  horizon,  and  on  it  are 
the  words:—  ^^  BEATTIE 

The  letters  are  3  in.  high,  and  the  inscription  is  2  ft.  5  in. 
long. 

The  second  boulder  is  north-north-east  of  the  preceding, 
close  to  the  masonry  of  the  bridge.  An  inscription  on  its 
nearly  vertical  sotUh-smUh-east  face  is  2  ft.  4  in.  long : — 

TO  COLLINS 

The  first  letter  is  3  in.  high ;  the  others  are  2^  in. 

On  the  same  (south)  bank  of  the  Cowsick,  but  east  of  the 
bridge  and  only  two  or  three  yards  distant,  is  the  first  of 
three  huge  rocks.  Its  upper  surface  is  nearly  horizontal; 
and  on  the  smdh-south-west  face,  which  is  nearly  vertical,  is 
an  inscription  2  ft.  4  in.  long,  with  letters  3  in.  high : — 

TO  BUKNS 

On  the  south-east  face  of  the  same,  which  also  is  vertical, 
are  the  words:-  ^^  SPENCER 

The  space  occupied  is  2  ft.  7  in.  long,  and  the  letters  are 
3  in.  high. 
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The  second  boulder,  an  enormous  one,  also  with  its  upper 
surface  nearly  horizontal,  is  close  by  on  the  east  side  of  the 
preceding  ona  On  its  vertical  Twrth-west  face  is  an  inscrip- 
tion 3  ft.  9  in.  long  in  letters  3  in.  high : — 

TO  SHAKESPEARE 

The  third  of  this  group  of  boulders  is  elongated  in  shape, 
and  is  close  by  on  the  south  of  the  first  one.  Its  sovih-east 
face  is  not  far  from  vertical,  and  on  it  is : — 

TO  THOMSON 

The  letters  vary  from  2^  in.  to  3  in.  in  height,  and  the 
length  of  the  line  is  2  ft.  9  in. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  of  the  inscriptions  is  upon  a 
largish  rock  overhanging  the  stream  on  the  north  (or  left) 
bank,  a  little  way  below  the  bridge.  It  is  the  first  big 
boulder  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  as  the  course  of  the 
stream  is  followed  down.  Its  south-west  surface  is  inclined 
about  60*"  to  the  horizon,  and  upon  it,  in  letters  varying 
from  3^  in.  to  4  in.  in  height,  is  the  following  inscription, 
3  ft.  5  in.  long:-  tO  MILTON 

Although  eighteen  poets  are  thus  honoured  by  their  names 
being  engraved  on  the  rocks  in  this  romantic  valley,  yet  only 
six  of  the  many  couplets  which  Mr.  Bray  composed  for  them 
and  many  other  men,  seem  to  have  been  actually  added. 

In  the  1879  edition  of  The  Borders  of  the  Tavmr  and  the 
Tavy,  vol.  i.  chap.  5,  Mrs.  Bray  quotes  about  fifty  of  her 
husband's  verses  of  different  lengths,  and  among  them  I  find 
those  he  intended  for  (1)  Burns,  (2)  Shakspere,  (3)  Spenser, 
and  (4)  Thomson.    They  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  "  Long  as  the  moon  shall  shed  her  sacred  light, 

Thy  strain,  sweet  bard,  shall  cheer  the  cotter's  night." 

(2)  **  To  thee,  blest  bard,  man's  veriest  heart  was  known, 

Whatever  his  lot — a  cottage  or  a  throne." 

(3)  "  The  shepherd,  taught  hy  thine  instructive  rhyme, 

Learns  from  thy  calendar  to  husband  time." 

(4)  "  To  Nature's  votaries  shall  thy  name  be  dear, 

Long  as  the  seasons  lead  the  changeful  year.** 


HAND-MADE  LACE  AND  NET. 

EBB  AND  FLOW. 

BT   MI8S   CONSTANCE   LEE. 
(Read  at  Telgnmoutb,  July,  1904.) 


In  1870  about  8,000  people  were  employed  in  making 
Honiton  lace,  but  year  by  year  the  industry  has  dwindled. 
Little  work  of  a  really  high  order  has  been  done  of  late 
years,  the  low  rate  of  payment,  no  doubt,  having  much  to  do 
with  it,  coupled  with  the  constant  desire  for  change  in  all 
articles  of  dress ;  the  desire  also  for  display  and,  above  all, 
to  make  that  display  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  the  purchaser, 
with  but  little  regard  to  the  producer  of  the  article  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  or  she  produces  the  work  offered ; 
the  complacent  copying  of  old  and  debased  designs  instead 
of  a  wholesome  effort  to  produce  new  and  beautiful  ones,  and 
the  consequent  sinking  into  a  worn  and  beaten  track  which 
no  longer  leads  to  the  road  of  finished  workmanship;  our 
present  system  of  education,  which  makes  it  no  longer 
possible  for  young  children  to  be  taught  to  handle  the 
bobbins  when  their  fingei*s  and  minds  are  easily  guided,  but 
deferring  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  lace-making  to  a  later 
period,  when  the  marvellous  rapidity  that  one  still  observes 
in  old  workers  is  far  more  dif&cult  to  acquire.  These  and 
other  reasons  have,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  large  extent  strangled 
the  art.  A  few  good  schools  are  however  left,  and  the 
County  Council  is  making  an  effort  to  revive  the  industry 
— an  effort  which  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  will  hail  with 
delight ;  and  if  only  a  higher  order  in  the  designs  used  and 
some  of  the  exquisite  lace  of  the  seventeenth  century  can 
be  reproduced,  we  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  bright  future  in 
store  for  Honiton  lace. 

The  word  lace  had  in  the  past  many  meanings,  and 
was  rendered  in  many  ways:  las^  laas^  laise,  laace;  Latin, 
laquetcm,  a  noose;  Italian,  laccio ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
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laza^  a  net,  noose,  or  snare.  It  also  meant  a  cord,  line, 
string,  thread,  or  tie ;  and  we  still  preserve  it  in  its  ancient 
form  as  a  string  or  cord  serving  to  draw  together  opposite 
edges,  chiefly  of  articles  of  clothing  such  as  stays,  boots,  and 
shoes.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  render  the  Latin  word  fibula, 
a  brooch.  In  1382  Wyclifif,  in  his  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  x.  88,  translates,  "He  sent  to  hym  a  golden 
lace "  (JUmlam),  It  also  meant  a  cord  to  suspend  things 
from,  such  as  a  sword  or  hat.  In  1386  Chaucer  writes, 
"His  hat  hung  at  his  bak  down  by  a  laas."  Dr.  Johnson 
"laced"  his  liquor,  probably  with  sugar.  We  still  speak 
of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  worsted  braid  as  lace.  In  Hall's 
Chronicles  of  Henry  VIII.  (1548)  he  speaks  of  "flatte 
golde  of  Dammaske  with  small  lace  [no  doubt  braid] 
myxed  between  of  the  same  gold  and  other  laces  of  the 
same,  so  goyng  traverse  wyse,  that  the  ground  lyttle  ap- 
pered."  In  a  number  of  the  London  Gazette,  in  1702,  one 
Mary  Presbury  is  mentioned  as  a  gold  and  silver  lace 
seller. 

Darned  netting  and  linen  embroidery  date  back  to  very 
early  ages,  also  drawn  thread  work.  Beference  is  made  in 
ancient  manuscripts  to  lace  or  network,  meaning,  probably, 
network  darned  with  gold,  silver,  or  coloured  silks. 

In  the  inventory  of  Exeter  Cathedral  for  1327  three 
pieces  of  darned  netting  for  use  at  the  altar  are  mentioned. 

The  earlier  patterns  are  of  the  lozenge  type,  and  the 
"fleur-de-lis"  is  also  met  with. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Italians 
made  much  gold  and  silver  lace.  Heavy  duties  were,  how- 
ever, imposed  upon  materials  about  1460,  and  many  Italians 
emigrated  to  various  countries,  taking  their  industries  with 
them ;  others  remained  at  home,  but  substituted  flax  threads 
for  gold  and  silver. 

In  France  a  sumptuary  law  was  passed,  I  believe,  as  early 
as  608  A.D.,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  lace  by  any  below 
a  certain  rank.  Hand-made  lace,  as  we  understand  it,  was 
being  made  in  Italy  and  Flanders  before  1500,  and  they 
were  the  two  countries  which  had  the  highest  ideals.  The 
Venetian  art  fell  upon  productive  soil  when  it  found  its  way 
into  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  artistic  Flemings  copied  the 
beautiful  Italian  designs.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  pattern-books  for  lace  were  issued  simultaneously  in 
both  Italy  and  Flanders,  the  same  ideas  and  designs  being 
common  to  both. 

In  Sweden,  Eussia,  and  Spain  lace  was  made,  and  in  those 
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conntries  schools  were  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
art  In  England,  however,  no  such  aid  appears  to  have  been 
granted. 

Lace  was  called  **  nun's  work,"  and  I  believe  in  some  very 
remote  districts  even  now  the  nomenclature  holds  good.  In 
1246  Pope  Innocent  IV.  ordered  an  English  abbot  to  procure 
him  some  Opus  Aiiglicanum  and  send  it  to  Rome  for  his 
usa 

It  was  not  before  the  sixteenth  century  that  lace-making 
became  at  all  general,  permeating  to  the  masses,  and  ceasing 
to  be  sJmost  exclusively  made  by  the  nuns.  The  art  was 
taught  in  schools,  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  by  the  nuns, 
and  gradually  became  an  acknowledged  industry. 

The  laces  of  England  and  Belgium  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  not  made  for  exportation;  the  special  stitch 
called  crossing  or  crochetage  was  a  trade  secret,  and  most 
carefully  guarded.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  English  lace  was  sent 
abroad. 

Henrietta  Maria  gave  lace  as  a  present  to  her  sister-in-law, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  Countess  of  Leicester  ordered  "  fine 
bone  lace  of  English  make  "  to  be  sent  to  her  in  France. 

In  Cromwell's  time  a  great  deal  of  lace  was  worn  even  by 
members  of  his  own  family.  Charles  II.  issued  proclama- 
tions against  the  entry  of  foreign  laces  into  England. 

During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  trade  of  lace- 
making  was  very  lucrative,  as  many  yards  were  wanted  to 
make  the  fashionable  head-dresses  of  the  day — called  in 
England  a  commode,  and  in  France  d  la  Fontagne, 

Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Devonshire  made 
large  quantities,  our  own  county  having  a  great  sale  for  her 
beautiful  Point  d'Angleterre.  At  that  time  the  three  cele- 
brated lace-makers  flourished  in  Honiton,  viz.  James  Sodge, 
Mrs.  Minifie,  and  Humphrey  of  Honiton.  Mrs.  Jackson,  in 
her  History  of  Hand-made  Lace  (p.  54),  writes : — 

"It  is  generally  contended  that  Point  d'Angleterre  was  not 
originally  an  EDglish  lace  at  all,  but  was  made  in  Flanders. 
I  must  confess  that  it  seems  a  most  unlikely  thing  that  the 
Flemish  should  invent  a  lace  and  then  call  it  Point  d' Angle terre. 
The  Honiton  lace  of  to-day  is  but  the  exquisite  Point  dAngleterre 
of  the  Restoration  period  in  a  debased  condition." 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  demand  for  fine  English  lace  was 
far  greater  than  the  supply,  and  much  foreign  lace  was 
smuggled  into  the  coimtry.    Mons.  M.  A.  de  Champeaux,  in 
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his  book  Les  Arts  du  Tissue,  under  the  head  of  "  Dentelles/' 
says  on  pages  14  and  15 : — 

"  Vers  la  fin  du  XVII.  si^cle  ...  les  ouvri^res  de  Flandre  bro- 
daient  patienement  h.  TAiguille  les  superbes  dentelles  d'application 
qui  sent  comme  sous  le  nom  Point  d'Angleterre,  bien  qu'elles 
sortent  de  Bruxelles.  Le  gouvemement  Anglais  ayant  interdit  la 
vente  des  dentelles  etrangeres ;  les  n^gociants  de  Londres  f urent 
longtemps  rdduits  k  vendre  comme  produits  Anglais  les  dentelles 
qu'ils  commandaient  k  Bruxelles." 

In  1612  a  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of  Alenqon, 
suggesting  the  introduction  of  Flemish  lace  and  Point 
d'Angleterre  into  the  factories ;  the  two  things  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  confounded.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  1662,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  lace. 

In  the  same  year  a  warrant  is  issued  for  a  licence  to  John 
Eaton  to  import  foreign  lace,  needlework,  and  bandstrings, 
for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Family  as  patterns  for  manufacture 
of  those  goods  here,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  forbidding 
their  import. 

There  is  another  note  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Groom  of 
the  Stole  furnishes  linen  lace  to  the  King,  and  the  money 
for  it  is  to  be  paid  to  him." 

The  text  of  the  Parliamentary  report  runs  thus : — 

"  Many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  King-dom  are  employed  in 
making  of  Bone  Lace,  and  have  thereby  maintained  themselves 
and  Families . . .  but  of  late  great  quantities  of  foreign  Bone  lace  &c. 
have  been  imported,  and  great  Mis-chiefs  have  resulted  therefrom. 
Contrary  to  several  Statutes  made  in  Ist  year  of  Richard  III.,  3rd 
of  Edward  IV.,  19th  of  Henry  VIII.  and  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

'*  No  person  is  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold ;  or  export  after 
June  24th  Any  Forreign  Bonelace,  Cut  worke.  Embroidery,  Fringe, 
Bandstrings,  Buttons,  or  needlework  of  Thread  or  silke ;  or  import 
any  or  either  of  them  beyond  seas  after  the  1st  day  of  May  1662. 
Under  penalty  of  forfeiture  &  fine  of  £50  for  selling,  or  offering 
for  sale,  &  £1,00  for  Importing,  the  goods  forfeited  to  go  to  the 
King.  All  acts  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  laces  were 
repealed  in  1706  so  far  as  the  said  acts  relate  to  Foreign  Lace 
made  of  Thread  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  or  in  any  other 
place  not  within  The  Dominions  of  the  French  King.  Provided 
nevertheless  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  any  ways 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  permit,  or  allow  of  the 
Importation  of  Lace  made  in  any  of  the  Dominions  of  the  French 
King,  or  in  any  of  the  lands.  Towns,  or  Countries  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  in  the 
Possession  of  the  said  French  King,  or  Duke  respectively." 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  our  lace  area  extended  as  far  as 
Launceston,  Cambridgeshire,  Northamptonshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire, 
Somerset,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  machine-made 
lace  and  net  came  in,  and  with  it  a  great  decline  in  the  sale 
of  hand-made  lace;  the  patterns  used  for  Devonshire  lace, 
at  any  rate,  became  much  debased ;  the  workers  contented 
themselves  with  using  their  old  prickings  again  and  again, 
and  ceased  to  copy  from  nature,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
designs  used  was  very  much  impaired. 

Eoyal  favour  was  sought  for  the  Devon  lace-workers,  who 
were  much  distressed  by  the  introduction  of  machine-made 
net :  and  Queen  Adelaide  gave  an  order  for  a  complete  dress, 
to  be  made  of  Honiton  sprigs  mounted  on  machine-made 
net,  it  being  impossible  to  revive  the  hand -made  net 
industry.  The  Queen  commanded  that  the  designs  for  the 
dress  were  to  be  copied  from  nature  The  skirt  was  bordered 
by  a  wreath  of  flowers  whose  initial  letters  formed  the 
Queen's  name. 

The  lace-making  machine  was  first  started  in  Nottingham, 
and  was  evolved  from  the  brain  of  a  factory  hand,  one 
Hammond  Lindley,  about  1760.  Improvements  upon  his 
idea  were  made  by  different  inventors,  till  at  last  in  1810  a 
fairly  good  net  was  produced,  called  Point  net. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry  into  Devon  is  of  great  interest,  and  is  told  by 
Colonel  Harding  in  his  History  of  Tiverton. 

In  1780  a  serious  check  was  caused  in  the  woollen  trade, 
owing,  a  great  deal,  to  the  larger  use  of  cotton  manufactories  ; 
this  led  to  a  factory  being  commenced  by  Messrs.  Heathfield, 
Dennis,  and  Co.,  with  the  idea  of  spinning  cotton,  and  several 
boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  SheflBeld,  where  Mr.  Heathfield 
had  a  mill,  to  be  taught  the  necessary  operations,  and  many 
bales  of  cotton  were  brought  to  Tiverton  with  carding  and 
spinning  machinery,  but  were  never  used.  In  1798  a 
partnership  between  Thomas  Heathfield,  of  Nutwell,  Joseph 
Wells,  of  London,  Nicholas  Dennis,  of  Tiverton,  William 
Jackson,  junior,  Eichard  Lardner,  Samuel  Young,  London, 
and  Joseph  Armitage,  the  seven  men  agreeing  to  carry  on 
business  under  the  firm  of  Heathfield,  Dennis,  and  Co.,  and 
the  first  six  to  advance  a  capital  of  £24,000  for  spinning 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax.  This  firm  continued  to  the  18th  of 
September,  1801*,  when  a  new  deed  was  executed;  Mr. 
Dennis  retired  from  the  firm,  several  new  partners  were 
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admitted,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  altered  to  Heathfield, 
Lardner,  and  Co.  In  1809  Mr.  Lardner  withdrew,  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Heathfield  and  Co. 
The  factory  thus  changing  possessors,  the  staple  commodity 
was  transferred  from  wool  to  lace;  the  purchase  of  the 
property  being  made  by  Mr.  Heathcoat,  of  Loughborough, 
the  history  of  machine-made  lace  thus  begins,  as  far  as 
Devonshire  is  concerned,  in  1809. 

In  1815  machine-made  lax^e  became  so  general  that  the 
pillow-lace  industry  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

At  this  time  bobbin-net  became  a  manufacture  of  great 
national  importance.  The  net  frame  was  worked  by  hand, 
but  in  1819-20  the  rotary  machines  driven  by  water-power 
were  invented. 

About  1821  a  lace  manufactory  was  established  at  Banleigh, 
near  Barnstaple,  and  one  at  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

In  if  otre  Dame,  in  Paris,  there  are  three  splendid  speci- 
mens of  old  lace,  one  being  a  flounce  of  Point  d'Angleterre 
of  exquisite  workmanship. 

Fans  were  first  made  of  lace  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  medallions  appeared  in  furniture  decorations,  etc., 
they  were  adopted  by  lace  fan-makers,  and  English  Point 
d'Angleterre  shows  many  examples  of  the  medallion  period 
in  its  designs. 

In  1700,  among  other  works,  D.  Marot  published  a  book 
entitled  Nouveaux  Liuvre ;  cCOmements  propes  pour  fair  en 
BrodeHe  et  petit  point,  which  contains  some  exquisite  designs 
for  chair-backs,  table-cloths,  etc.,  some  of  which  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  introduction  of  lace  into  them. 

A  book  published  in  Lyons  in  1525  entitled  "Luire 
nouveau  dier  patros  de  lingerie  cestassanoir  a  deux  endroitz, 
a  point  croise,  point  couche,  et  point  picque,  en  fil  d*or, 
darget ;  de  soye,  on  autre  en  quelque  ouvraige  que  se  soit ; 
en  coprenant  d'art  de  Broderie  et  tissuterie." 

("En  des  Bend  a  Lyon  en  la  maison  de  Claude  nouriy 
diet  Leprince.") 

It  contains  many  beautiful  designs  for  darned  network, 
cross-stitch,  and  embroidery,  also  some  quaint  alphabets. 
Another  book  published  in  Paris  in  1600  shows  several 
patterns  of  lace. 

The  lace  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  pedlars 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lace  was, 
however,  sold  at  fairs  and  in  shops  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  sumptuary  laws  were  relaxed  and  the 
use  of  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  nobility. 
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Sometimes  the  introduction  of  lace-making  into  Devon  is 
attributed  to  the  Flemings,  who  came  over  to  England  in 
great  numbers  to  escape  the  religious  persecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  laces  made 
of  narrow  silk  and  coarse  thread  existed  in  our  Devonshire 
cottages  prior  to  their  arrival,  and  that  they  improved  upon 
the  primitive  methods  and  introduced  their  own  fine  threads 
and  beautiful  fillings. 

J.  Bodge,  of  Honiton,  found  out  the  Flemish  secret  of 
making  fine  fillings  and  *' jours,"  which  brought  the  exquisite 
Point  d'Angleterre  to  such  perfection. 

We  still  have  with  us  many  Flemish  names,  or  names 
derived  from  the  Flemish,  such  as  Burd,  Brock,  Couch, 
Genest,  Gerard,  Kettel,  Murch,  Raymund,  Speller  or  Spiller, 
Trump,  and  Vooght. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Exeter  Cathedral  Bishop  Stafford's 
monument  shows  a  net-work  collar  with  a  fine  design ;  and 
this  tomb  is  late  fourteenth  century. 

In  Defoe's  time  the  manufacture  of  lace  extended  from 
Exmouth  to  Torre  Bay. 

Trolly  lace— the  name  used  in  connection  with  the  thick 
thread  or  condonnet  with  which  the  outline  of  the  pattern  is 
marked  and  known  as  a  trolly  by  the  workers — was  made  in 
Devon  until  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  made  with 
English  thread,  but  of  a  coarser  kind  than  that  of  Flanders. 
Trolly  lace  probably  first  reached  Devon  about  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  Children — both  boys 
and  girls — began  attending  lace  schools  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  the  boys  worked  at  their  lace  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  work  in  the  fields.  Men,  as  well  as  women, 
worked  at  and  made  lace  to  add  to  their  slender  means 
should  work  be  scarce  or  the  sea  too  rough  to  fish. 

Geometrical  designs  for  lace,  or  so-called  Greek  lace,  were 
introduced  from  Malta  by  the  wife  of  William  III.,  and 
introduced  into  Woodbury. 

Black  Honiton  lace  is  now  no  longer  made,  and  should  be 
jealously  preserved  by  any  who  are  the  happy  possessors 
of  specimens  of  it. 

Axminster  once  had  almost  the  lead  in  lace-making,  but 
now  has  few  workers.  Westcote  tells  us  that  at  "Axminster 
you  may  be  furnished  with  fyne  flax  thread  there  spunne. 
At  Honyton,  and  Bradninch  with  bone  lace,  much  in  request" 
He  also  tells  us  that  sheep's  trotters  were  used  as  bobbins ; 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  expression  **  bone  lace."  There  is  also 
a  tradition  that  fish-bones  were  used  as  bobbins. 
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At  Colyton,  Beer,  Seaton,  Shute,  and  Sidmouth  lace  is  still 
much  made,  and  during  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
some  revival  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
efforts  put  forward  to  induce  the  workers  to  use  more 
artistic  designs  may  bear  permanent  fruit. 

In  1756  a  great  fire  in  Honiton  caused  terrible  distress 
among  lace  -  workers.  Just  before  this  disaster  Emanuel 
Bo  wen,  in  his  Complete  System  of  Geography,  says :  "  The 
people  [of  Honiton]  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  lace ;  the  broadest  sort  that  is  made  in  England ;  of  which 
great  quantities  are  sent  to  London."  At  this  time  Devon 
lace  was  sometimes  called  Bath-Bruxelles  point. 

In  1660  the  lace  made  in  England  was  so  beautiful  that  a 
royal  ordinance  was  set  forth  in  France  to  the  effect  that  a 
mark  should  be  affixed  to  thread  lace  imported  from  this 
country  as  well  as  that  from  Flanders.  Hand-made  net  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  very  expensive;  it  was  made  from 
Antwerp  thread,  which  in  1790  cost  £70  a  pound.  Heath- 
coat's  machine-made  net  quite  stopped  the  hand-made  net 
trade. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign  (1455)  a 
statute  was  made  forbidding  the  importation  of  silk  ribbons, 
laces,  etc.;  "  the  same  things  if  imported  are  to  be  forfeited, 
and  a  fine  of  £20  to  be  paid,  half  of  which  has  to  go  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  King's  house  and  half  to  the  informer." 

Again,  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign  (1463),  aliens  are  accused 
of  bringing  in  "  Ribbands  and  Laces,  falsely  and  deceiptf uUy 
wrought,  &c.";  but  the  fine  is  reduced  to  half  the  sum,  half 
going  to  the  King,  and  half  to  the  informer.  In  the  same 
year  aliens  are  again  forbidden  "  to  bring  in  any  woolen  caps, 
woolen  cloth,  laces,  corses,  ribbands,  fringes  of  silk  and  thread, 
laces  of  thread  (silk  twined).  Silk  in  anywise  embroidered, 
Laces  of  Gold,  of  Silk  or  Gold,  &c.,  &c." 

In  the  Parliamentary  reports  for  1662-3,  under  the  date 
of  February  16th  (1662),  there  is  a 

"  Petition  of  the  maids  of  Honour,  and  the  Mother  of  the  King 
to  grant  to  trustees  named  by  them,  and  for  their  benefit  a  patent 
similar  to  one  conferred  in  the  late  reign,  because  of  the  corruption 
of  gold,  and  silver  laces,  and  fringes  by  mixing  the  thread  with 
copper,  tin,  &c.  to  examine  and  seal  all  such  laces,  fringe,  em- 
broideries &c.,  and  suppress  those  that  are  corrupt.'' 

In  another  report  for  May,  1662,  there  is  a  warrant 

"To  deliver  to  Henry  Cooke,  a  scarlet  cloak,  satin  doublet, 
shirts,  bands,  laced  cufiGs  &c.  for  George  Maxene,  a  poor  boy,  to 
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be  by  him  trained  for  serrice  (singing)  of  the  Chapel,  the  same  as 
to  the  other  children  of  the  Chapel." 

A  book  written  by  one  Taylor  and  entitled 

"The  Needles  Exgellekot." 

"  A  New  Booke  wherin  divers 
Admirable 
Works  wrought  with  the  Needle.) 
(Newly  inuented  and 
cut  in  copper  for  the  pleasure  & 
profit  of  the  Industrious. 
Printed  for  James  Baler, 
&  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Marigold  in  Pauls  Churchyard. 
The  1 2th  Edition  inlarged  w*^ 
divers  newe  workes  as  needle-workes, 
purles,  &  others  neuer  before  printed." 

1640 

The  title-page  represents  three  figures,  "Wisdome, 
Industrie,  Follie."  "Industrie"  is  sitting  under  a  tree 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  lace  cushion  on  her  knee. 
Taylor,  after  explaining  in  verse  that  the  patterns  he 
presents  have  been  brought  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 

"And  consequently  good  for 
Ladies  thought,'* 

tells  us  they  are 

"  For  Tent-worke,  Raisd-worke, 
L&id-work,  Frost-worke,  Net-worke, 
Most  curious  Purles,  or  rare 
Italian  Cut-worke," 

and  many  others. 

**  For  my  Countries  quiet,  I  should  like, 
That  women-kind  should  use  no  other  Pike, 
It  will  increase  their  peace,  enlarge  their  store. 
To  use  their  Tongues  lesse,  k  their  Needles  more, 
The  Needles  sharpcnesse,  profit  yields,  k  pleasure, 
But  sharpenesse  of  the  Tongue  bites  out  of  measure. 
A  Needle  (though  it  is  but  small  k  slender) 
Yet  it  is  both  a  maker  k  a  mender. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  thus  without  the  Needle  we  may  see. 
We  should  without  our  }3ibs,  k  Biggins  bee  ; 
No  shirts,  or  Smockes,  our  nakednesse  to  hide, 
No  garments  gay,  to  make  us  magniHde  ; 
No  Shadows,  Shapparoons,  Caules,  Bands, 

Runs,  Kuffs, 
No  Kirchiefes,  Quoyfes,  Chin-clouts  or 

Marry-Muffes." 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  TOTNES. 

SOME  NOTES  RESPECTING  THE  ALTERATIONS  MADE  IN  THE 

STRUCTURE  AND  FITTINGS  DURING  THE  LATTER  PART 

OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT  OHARLBS  B.  BAKER   KING,  ▲.R.LB.A. 

(B««d  at  Teignmooth,  JxHj,  1901.) 


Thinking  that  some  information  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  church  before  the  alterations  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  did  not  know  the  building  in  its  former  state, 
I  am  induced  to  put  the  following  notes  on  record. 

My  knowledge  of  the  building  dates  from  the  year  1853, 
when  I  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  for  several  months, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  services  in  the  church. 
In  the  year  1866,  when  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  was 
instructed  by  the  I-testoration  Committee  to  direct  the  en- 
largement, repair,  and  refitting  of  the  church,  I  was  entrusted 
by  him  with  the  preparation  of  all  drawings,  and  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work.  The  alterations  were 
commenced  in  1867,  and  extended  over  several  years, 
the  work  being  undertaken  in  sections  as  the  necessary 
funds  were  collected.  For  the  later  works  I  was  entirely 
responsible. 

The  plan  of  the  church  in  medicneval  times  consisted  of  the 
chancel  with  side  chapels,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
western  tower,  and  south  porch ;  but  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  second  north  aisle  had  been 
built,  corresponding  in  length  with  the  eastern  half  of  the 
ancient  north  aisle.  A  turret  staircase,  midway  in  the  length 
of  the  north  wall  of  this  modern  aisle,  gave  access  to  the 
gallery  in  this  annexe.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  ancient 
north  aisle,  just  westward  of  the  modern  aisle,  was  a  doorway 
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opposite  to  that  opening  into  the  porch,  and  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  was  the  priest's  doorway  leading  directly 
into  the  churchyard. 

Previous  to  the  alterations,  the  interior  of  the  church  on 
the  ground  floor  was  crowded  with  high  painted  deal  pews. 
The  majority  of  these  were  of  such  restricted  width  that 
kneeling  was  practically  impossible,  and  many  of  the  square 
pews  had  their  seat-boards  placed  on  three  sides,  so  that 
their  occupants  faced  each  other,  and  many  sat  with  their 
backs  towards  the  chancel  and  pulpit.  Every  available 
space  had  been  made  use  of;  so  that  seats  {i,e.  seat-boards) 
could  be  crowded  in,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
indifference  in  which  direction  the  sitters  would  have  to 
face.  The  chancel  and  chapels,  as  well  as  the  nave  and 
aisles,  were  pewed  in  this  fashion. 

The  Corporation  seats — of  wainscot,  well  moulded  and 
carved — were  placed  against  the  western  side  of  the  chancel 
and  chapel  screens,  covering  the  space  between  the  central 
and  the  side  doorways.  These  seats  were  designed  for  and 
fitted  to  the  spaces  they  occupied.  Resting  on  the  ends 
of  the  book-boards,  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  screen, 
were  carved  oak  columns  supporting  a  cornice  extending 
across  the  central  passage,  carrying  the  Royal  and  the  Town 
arms  with  the  date  1636. 

The  pulpit  stood  in  the  position  for  which  it  was  designed 
— on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  against  the  south  side  of  the 
first  pillar  westward  of  the  screen.  A  wooden  canopy  of 
ogee  form,  hexagonal  in  plan,  surmounted  the  pulpit.  The 
clerk's  desk  was  in  front  of  the  pulpit  southward,  and  the 
prayer-desk  was  etistward  of  that,  separated  from  the  clerk's 
desk  by  the  narrow  gangway  giving  access  to  the  pulpit 
stairs.  The  font  stood  against  the  north  wall  of  the  tower ; 
opposite  the  font  were  the  wooden  stairs  leading  to  the 
western  gallery.  A  partition  with  a  door  in  it  cut  off  the 
western  part  of  the  tower,  which  was  used  as  a  lumber 
space. 

The  entire  width  and  height  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
chancel  was  occupied  by  an  altar-piece  or  baldacchino 
in  white  plaster  of  good  classic  design.  Four  Corinthian 
fluted  columns  on  each  side  supported  an  arched  top  or 
canopy,  beyond  which  eastward  was  a  shallow  curved  recess 
in  which  stood  the  Holy  table.  The  date  of  this  altar-piece 
I  have  not  ascertained,  but  I  should  judge  it  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Holy 
table  of  the  same  date  was  very  limited  in  its  dimensions, 
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the  length  being  3  ft.  9  in.  only,  to  suit  the  space  between 
the  groups  of  columns. 

In  the  window  recess  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
stood  the  Blackall  monument,  the  kneeling  figures  facing 
westward.  The  monument  had  probably  been  removed  from 
some  other  portion  of  the  church  where  the  space  it  occupied 
was  required  for  pews.  The  design  suggests  that  it  was 
intended  to  stand  against  a  north  wall. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  extending  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  wall,  was  a  modern  deal  staircase  leading  to  the 
pews  in  the  gallery  over  the  western  part  of  the  chancel 
and  south  chapel,  and  to  the  vestry  which  was  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  chapel. 

The  stone  rood-loft  staircase,  its  details  much  mutilated, 
gave  access  to  the  pews  in  the  gallery  over  the  western  part 
of  the  north  chapel. 

A  table  placed  longitudinally  stood  to  the  south  of  the 
central  passages  of  the  chancel  with  an  L- shaped  seat 
arranged  to  suit  it.  This  table  was  used  for  the  distribution 
of  loaves  of  bread  under  an  old  bequest. 

What  chiefly  struck  one's  attention  on  entering  the 
church,  apart  from  the  beautiful  screen,  was  the  extent  and 
arrangement  of  the  galleries.  I  have  seen  galleries  in  a 
considerable  number  of  churches,  but  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  church  which  could  compare  with  that  at 
Totnes  in  the  manner  in  which  galleries  were  crowded  in. 
The  western  galleries  occupied  the  western  half  of  the 
length  of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  as  far  as  the  middle 
pillar,  while  the  nave  portion  formed  a  semicircle  extending 
westward  from  these  pillars.  The  divisions  of  the  pews 
radiated,  and  the  pews  were  in  tiers  one  above  the  other, 
the  arrangement  being  very  much  like  that  of  a  theatre. 
The  organ  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave  gallery, 
cutting  off  all  view  of  the  tower. 

The  ancient  rood  gallery,  some  nine  feet  deep  from  east 
to  west,  extending  over  the  chancel  and  chapel  screens,  was 
filled  with  pews  facing  westward. 

The  modern  outer  north  aisle  had  also  a  gallery  fitted 
with  plain  benches,  not  pews. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  church  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  tlie 
galleries  had  evidently  been  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the 
outer  north  aisle  had  been  built  to  give  additional  sittings, 
the  spacing  of  the  seats  in  this  annexe  being  even  more 
cramped  than  in  the  pews  in  other  parts  of  the  church. 
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The  vestry  was  on  the  gallery  level,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
south  chapel  being  ceiled  across  at  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  screen.  This  arrangement  probably  dated  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  window  of  this  period  being  inserted 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chapel  to  give 
light  to  the  then  newly  constructed  chamber. 

The  vestry  contained  the  library,  chiefly  of  theological 
books,  a  portion  of  which  is  now,  I  believe,  kept  in  the 
parvise. 

The  galleries  had  covered  so  much  wall  space  that  the 
pillars  had  been  made  use  of  to  receive  monuments  and 
tablets. 

The  ceilings  of  the  chancel  and  nave  were  continuous,  of 
arched  form,  plastered,  with  a  few  small  deal  ribs  dividing 
the  surfaces  into  large  panels.  The  ceilings  of  the  aisles 
and  chapels  were  flat,  also  of  plaster,  with  similar  ribs.  A 
dormer  window  on  the  south  slope  of  the  nave  roof  had 
been  introduced  to  give  light  to  the  galleries  and  pulpit. 

Externally  the  church  had  suffered  much  from  decay  and 
unsympathetic  treatment.  The  only  muUioned  window 
retaining  its  ancient  form  was  the  two-light  window  in  the 
north  face  of  the  tower  below  the  belfry  level.  The  two 
single-light  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  belfry  retained 
their  cusped  heads.  The  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  chancel  had  been  filled  with  rather  poor  tracery 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  dressings 
of  the  eastern  window  of  the  chancel  had  been  entirely 
removed,  leaving  only  the  red  stone  relieving  arch  on  the 
outside,  and  the  white  stone  rear  arch  on  the  inside.  The 
window  opening  had  been  walled  up  to  receive  the  altar- 
piece. 

The  side  windows  of  the  aisles  had  been  renewed  with 
meagre  stonework  of  classic  design  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  dressings  of  the  east  windows  of  the  chapels  and  of  the 
western  windows  of  the  aisles  had  been  removed,  and  the 
openings  built  up,  as  we  now  see  them. 

The  parapets,  pinnacles,  and  gable  copings  had,  in  part, 
been  removed  or  altered. 

The  porch  gable  with  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  of  good 
seventeenth-century  design  were  in  fairly  good  condition, 
but  the  apex  stone,  with  its  cross  or  terminal,  had  been 
removed  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  a  plain  sun-dia\ 
— a  slab  only  without  any  mouldings  or  carving — substi- 
tuted. The  outer  archway  of  the  porch  had  become  much 
defaced,  and  the  ground  had  accumulated  above  its  original 
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level,  depriving  the  arch  of  its  original  proportions.   Wooden 
doors  had  been  fitted  in  the  opening. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel  an  archway  existed, 
running  diagonally  through  the  two  buttresses.  These  but- 
tresses have  indications  that  other  buildings  formerly  abutted 
on  this  angle  of  the  church.  A  few  worked  stones  of 
mediaeval  date  were  observable  buried  in  the  modern  walling- 
up  of  the  east  window.  Some  of  these  were  fragments  of 
circular  shafts. 
I  The  diagonal  pinnacles  which  formerly  stood  on  the  slopes 

I       of  the  buttresses  of   the  tower  were  mostly  gone.    The 
belfry  windows,  having  lost  their  mullions  and  tracery,  were 
filled  with  plain  wooden  louvres  the  full  width  of   the 
openings. 
'  The  ground  around  the  church  had  risen  much  above  the 

I         level  of   the  fioor  inside,  rendering  the  walls  damp   and 
»         discoloured. 

The  church  was  practically  hidden  from  view  from  the 
High  Street  by  the  two-storied  building  known  as  the 
"Church  Walk."  The  open  granite  arcade  erected  by  Eichard 
Lee  in  the  seventeenth  century  formed  the  frontage  of  this 
building  next  the  street,  but  the  boundary  next  the  church- 
yard was  a  solid  wall  with  a  gateway  about  eight  feet  wide, 
that  being  the  only  space  through  which  the  south  side 
of  the  church  could  be  seen. 

The  alterations  which  were  commenced  in  1867  and  ex- 
tended over  several  years  consisted  chiefly  of  the  rearrange- 
ment and  refitting  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
galleries  were  removed,  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  sittings  afforded  by  them  the  outer  modern  north  aisle 
was  extended  westward  to  the  full  length  of  the  ancient 
aisle,  the  gallery  arrangement  in  the  modern  portion  being 
continued,  although  in  an  improved  form.  In  later  years 
exception  has  been  taken  to  this  gallery,  but  at  the  time 
of  its  erection  it  was  considered  essential  that  the  sittings 
sacrificed  by  the  removal  of  the  other  galleries  should  be 
supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  gallery  which  would  be 
less  of  a  disfigurement  than  those  which  it  supplanted. 

It  was  felt  that  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  church  the  traditional  practice  of  making  them 
face  eastward  should  be  followed.  This  course  obliged  the 
removal  of  the  Corporation  seats.  The  most  suitable  place 
for  their  re-erection  seemed  to  be  the  western  side  of  the 
cross  passage  from  the  porch.  Owing  to  the  central  passage 
in  the  new  arrangement  being  wider  than  the  doorway  in  the 
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chancel  screen,  the  cornice  with  the  coat-of-arms  could  not 
be  refixed  as  before;  but  so  that  this  interesting  feature 
might  not  be  lost  sight  of,  it  was  fixed  against  the  north 
wall  of  the  tower.  The  greater  width  of  the  central  passf^e 
obliged  a  slight  amount  of  shortening  of  the  panelled  fronts. 

The  retention  of  the  pulpit  in  its  ancient  position  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  seats  in  the  nave 
would  be  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  to  meet  this  objection  it 
was,  after  much  discussion,  arranged  to  remove  it  near  to  the 
screen  and  to  place  it  on  the  south  side,  so  that  it  might 
receive  a  better  light  than  before. 

The  chancel  could  not  at  this  time  be  fitted  with  choir 
seats,  as  t^e  lay  rector  claimed  all  the  accommodation  for  his 
tenants.  Seats  like  those  in  the  nave  had,  therefore,  to  be 
provided,  but  were  placed  choirwise  facing  north  and  south. 
Seats  arranged  specially  for  the  singers  were  placed  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  ancient  north  aisle  in  front  of  the  organ. 
A  detached  prayer-desk  placed  in  front  of  the  chancel  screen 
had  to  be  provided.  A  brass  eagle  lectern  was  presented 
some  years  later. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  chancel  had  the  modern  altar- 
piece  removed  and  the  steps  rearranged.  The  Blackall 
monument,  which  had  been  brought  from  some  other  part  of 
the  church,  and  which  encroached  upon  the  sanctuary  space, 
was  removed  and  placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  organ  was  placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  modern 
north  aisle,  the  gallery  being  reduced  in  length  to  allow 
sufficient  height  for  the  instrument.  The  font  was  placed  in 
a  more  prominent  position  in  the  tower. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  seating  and  steps  affected  the 
positions  of  the  paved  passages,  and  obliged  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  monumental  slabs.  Before  these  were  disturbed 
a  plan  was  made  showing  their  positions,  with  copies  of  the 
inscriptions.  A  tracing  of  this  plan  I  recently  presented  to 
the  Town  Clerk  for  preservation  with  the  town  records. 
The  monuments  which  had  been  affixed  to  the  nave  pillars 
were  refixed  on  the  main  walls. 

From  the  rarity  of  baldacchini  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  the  design  in  this  example,  I  was  desirous 
of  having  it  removed  in  sections  and  re-erected  elsewhere, 
perhaps  in  the  tower,  as  an  interesting  relic,  but  the  timber- 
work  of  which  the  skeleton  was  constructed  proved  to  be  so 
fragile  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  it.  Before  the  removal 
I  made  a  careful  drawing  of  it  in  geometrical  elevation, 
which  I  had  lithographed,  and  copies  of  the  print  I  presented 
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to  the  British  Museum,  the  Libraries  of  the  two  Universities, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Museum  at  Plymouth,  and 
other  institutions.  I  wrote  a  paper  in  1881  on  the  altar- 
piece  and  rood  loft,  which  was  afterwards  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  by  the  Archaeological  Institute 
in  their  Transa/stions.  It  was  also  published  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

The  removal  of  the  altar-piece  revealed  a  diagonal  mass 
of  masonry  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel,  rising  to 
a  height  of  several  feet  above  the  floor  level,  making  the  end 
of  the  chancel  in  its  lower  part  most  irregular  in  form.  A 
proposal  to  screen  this  masonry  and  make  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  by  having  hanj^ings  across  both  angles  of  the 
chancel  forming  "  wings  "  to  the  altar  did  not  meet  with 
acceptance,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  intruding 
mass.  To  obtain  the  rectangular  form  in  the  chancel  the 
passage  way  in  the  angle  buttresses  on  the  outside  had  to  be 
walled  up  as  now  seen. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  altar-piece  would 
have  disclosed  some  remains  of  the  east  window  from  which 
its  original  design  could  have  been  restored,  but  the  dress- 
ings had  been  entirely  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arched  head  in  the  inner  thickness  of  the  wall.  This  inner 
arch,  and  the  red  stone  relieving  arch  on  the  outside,  were 
the  only  parts  remaining  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  re- 
storation. 

There  being  no  ancient  traceried  windows  in  the  church 
which  could  give  any  clue  to  the  character  of  the  original 
design,  this  window  and  all  the  other  windows  in  the  church 
were  re-designed,  the  mouldings  and  forms  of  the  tracery 
being  founded  upon  ancient  examples  in  the  same  district  of 
the  county. 

The  approach  to  the  rood  loft  was  by  the  narrow  stone 
staircase  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  eastward  of  the 
arch  opening  into  the  chapel.  A  beam  resting  on  the 
southern  edge  of  this  stonework,  running  parallel  with  the 
stone  parclose  screen  and  framed  into  the  eastern  beam  of 
the  loft,  carried  the  floor  of  the  passage  leading  westward  to 
the  main  part  of  the  gallery.  The  loft  extended  across  the 
north  chapel,  but  as  the  solid  masonry  of  the  haunch  of  the 
arch  encroached  largely  upon  the  floor  space  and  left  insuffi- 
cient headway,  a  sort  of  gusset-piece  of  flooring  was  formed, 
supported  by  a  diagonal  beam  framed  into  the  eastern  beam 
of  the  chapel  loft.  The  end  of  this  last-named  beam  came 
in  the  window  recess,  and  therefore  could  not  be  supported 
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by  being  let  into  the  wall  in  the  usual  manner.  The  beanot 
at  its  end  was  therefore  supported  by  an  oak  chamfered  and 
stopped  post,  resting  on  the  inner  sill  of  the  window. 
Above  the  loft  in  the  north  chapel  is  an  ancient  doorway 
with  winding  stairs  giving  access  to  the  roofs.  « . 

The  rood-loft  staircase  originally  gave  access  to  the  whole 
of  the  loft,  but,  when  this  was  fitted  up  with  pews,  the 
commonplace  but  more  conveniently  arranged  wooden  stair- 
case before  mentioned  had  been  provided. 

To  support  the  extra  weight  which  the  loft  had  to  bear 
owing  to  its  being  fitted  with  seats,  two  iron  columns  were 
placed  in  the  chancel  under  the  eastern  beam.  These 
columns  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  published  in  the  Traiisactions  for  1902,  but  they  are 
omitted  in  Jewitt's  woodcut  in  Cotton's  History  of  Totnes. 

The  engraving  in  Lysons'  history  of  the  county,  published  J  f 
in  1822,  shows  the  ceiling  beneath  the  loft  formed  into  panels  ^  ; 
by  moulded  ribs  with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections,  the 
outer  cornice  being  enriched  with  foliage,  but  the  view  in 
Cotton's  history,  published  in  1850,  shows  the  ceiling  with 
a  few  small  ribs  forming  plain  panels  and  without  enrich- 
ments in  the  cornice.  This  latter  arrangement  was  as  I 
found  it. 

Lysons  shows  on  the  side  of  the  passage  leading  from  the 
staircase  to  the  loft  what  appear  to  be  paintings  of  the  arms 
of  four  of  the  bishops,  the  arms  in  each  case  impaled  with 
those  of  the  see ;  and,  as  a  protection  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  loft,  a  fence  of  turned  balusters.  Both  these  features 
are  absent  from  Jewitt's  woodcut,  and  were  not  in  the  church 
within  my  recollection. 

When  the  modern  seating  was  removed  from  the  rood  loft 
I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  the  original  design  of  the 
ceiling  had  been,  but  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  give 
this.  I  wished,  however,  to  keep  the  old  timbers  as  they 
were,  laying  new  oak  boarding  upon  the  joists,  but  this 
course  was  overruled,  and  the  floor  was  removed,  much  to 
my  regret.  The  width  of  the  loft  from  east  to  west  was 
unusual,  being  nine  feet  from  outside  to  outside  of  the 
beams.  The  central  portion  of  the  loft  had  a  beam  on  its 
western  front  moulded  on  its  front  face,  but  without  any 
mortises  on  the  top  to  receive  upright  supports  for  the  front 
fence.  The  eastern  beam  was  chamfered  only,  not  moulded, 
and  on  the  eastern  face  was  a  simple  decoration  of  con- 
ventional foliage  in  colour  apparently  of  seventeenth-century 
date.     The  colour  stops  at  a  distance  of  five  inches  from  its 
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top  edge,  showing  that  a  further  moulding  had  formerly 
been  fixed  on  its  face.  The  top  of  this  beam  has  mortises 
for  balusters.  The  balusters  and  ornamental  cornice  as 
shown  in  Lysons'  view  are  therefore  confirmed.  This  eastern 
beam  has  been  shifted  westward,  and  is  now  refixed  against 
the  stone  screen,  instead  of  being  about  five  feet  from  it 
as  before. 

The  north  loft  had  a  moulded  western  beam  and  a  richly 
moulded  eastern  beam;  the  moulding  stopped  out  at  the 
ends.  This  eastern  beam  had  on  its  western  side  two  rows 
of  mortises — the  upper  row  to  receive  the  floor  joists,  the 
lower  row  to  receive  smaller  joists — forming  the  visible 
ceiling,  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  of  the  two  rows 
being  dififerent.  The  face  of  the  beam  had  been  further 
enriched  by  an  additional  moulding  planted  on.  This  beam 
also  had  mortises  on  the  top  to  receive  the  uprights  of  the 
fence  or  balustrada  The  north  end  was  secured  by  an  iron 
strap  to  the  oak  post  before  mentioned. 

The  south  loft  had  the  western  beam  moulded  on  its  front 
and  its  top  mortised  and  grooved  to  receive  upright  framing 
and  boarded  panels.  The  ancient  joists  had  been  cut  away 
in  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  the  stone  screen,  and  were 
secured  to  a  fir  beam  of  modern  date.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  whole  of  the  south  chapel  had  been  floored  over  to  form 
the  vestry,  and  this  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  loft. 

The  top  of  the  pulpit  in  modern  times  had  been  added-to 
to  form  a  wide  book-board.  The  modern  woodwork  and  the 
ancient  stonework  had  been  grained  in  imitation  of  dark  oak. 
The  removal  of  the  woodwork  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
carved  cresting  of  trefoil  design  on  the  band  of  stonework 
immediately  above  the  stone  mouldings  which  formed  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornice. 

The  modem  graining  I  had  carefully  removed  under  my 
own  supervision,  and  in  the  panels  under  the  graining 
I  found  traces  of  seventeenth-century  colour  decoration  of 
arabesque  character,  and  beneath  this  were  traces  of  earlier 
figure  paintings.  On  returning  to  the  church  after  a  few 
hours*  absence,  I  discovered  that  some  mischievous  person  had 
scaled  off  all  the  decoration,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make 
tracings  of  the  patterns  as  I  intended  to  do. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  Corporation  seats  and  pews 
which  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chancel 
and  chapel  screens,  the  solid  panels  below  the  transom  were 
found  to  be  painted  with  figures  of  saints.     These  paintings 
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were  in  a  more  or  less  injured  condition  owing  to  age  and 
wilful  damage.  Some  few  repairs  were  made  to  the  stone- 
work, and  the  coloured  decoration,  where  it  had  suffered 
much,  was  repainted.  A  decorator  who  had  had  previous 
experience  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  paintings  was  em- 
ployed with  full  instructions  to  preserve  imtouched  all  that 
could  be  kept  of  the  old  work  and  to  make  all  parts 
repainted  correspond  in  tone  with  the  faded  tints  of  the  old 
colour  and  gilding.  In  the  panels  where  the  figures  had 
entirely  disappeared  the  panels  were  merely  painted  of  a 
plain  subdued  colour  to  harmonise  with  the  others. 

The  screens  between  the  chancel  and  the  side  chapels 
showed  no  signs  of  colour  decoration.  The  canopies  and 
pedestals  of  the  niches  of  the  rood-loft  staircase  which  had 
been  mutilated  had  those  parts  repaired,  and  the  colour 
decoration,  which  remained  to  a  great  extent,  completed. 

The  doors  to  the  inner  doorway  of  the  porch,  which  are 
of  rich  Renaissance  character,  had  had  the  lower  half  muti- 
lated, and  plain  modern  panels  inserted  in  the  old  framing. 
The  mouldings  and  carvings  were  completed  and  linen  panels 
substituted  for  the  modern  plain  panels.  The  ancient  lock-  | ' 
plate  in  wrought-iron  has  the  badge  of  St.  Eloy,  alias  St.  Loo,  ,  I 
the  patron  saint  of  workers  in  metals.  I  • 

The  internal  angles  of  the  porch  have  stone  corbels  with  f 
moulded  stone  wall-ribs,  as  if  groining  had  been  contem- 
plated but  the  intention  had  been  abandoned.  The  ceiling 
was  of  plain  flat  plastering.  At  the  apices  of  the  arched 
stone  wall-ribs  below  the  plaster  ceiling  were  the  germs 
of  mouldings  designed  to  be  carried  across  horizontally. 
A  new  oak  ceiling  was  designed  to  fit  to  these  stone 
mouldings. 

The  stoup  in  the  angle  of  the  porch  was  preserved  and 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  alms-box,  a  metal  cover  with 
a  slot  in  it  being  fixed  above  the  bowl. 

The  roof  of  the  outer  aisle,  a  part  of  the  alteration  carried 
out  in  1867,  is  of  stained  deal.  Some  years  later  an  offer 
was  made  to  replace  the  modern  roofs  and  plaster  ceilings 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  church  with  new  oak  roofs.  These 
I  designed,  following  the  character  of  some  of  the  richer 
roofs  in  the  county,  but  my  design  was  not  fully  carried 
out.  At  the  foot  of  the  main  cross  ribs  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  carved  oak  angels  with  large  wings  resting  on 
stone  corbels  fixed  just  below  the  wall  plate.  Owing  to  an 
objection  being  raised  to  figures  of  any  kind  being  intro- 
duced in  the  ornamentation  of   the  church,  whether  in 
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carving  or  painted  glass,  these  intended  features  had  to  be 
abandoned.  It  was  also  my  wish  to  introduce  colour  and 
gilding  on  the  mouldings  and  carvings  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  roofs. 

I  may  mention  that  when  engaged  upon  the  restoration 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth,  in  the  nave  and  chancel 
roofs  I  found  evidence  of  there  having  been  angels  at  the 
feet  of  the  cross  ribs.  The  wall  plates  were  carved  with 
a  running  band  of  foliage  which  stopped  before  reaching  the 
ribs,  where  an  interval  of  plain  surface  occurred.  The  plain 
portions  were  to  be  covered  by  the  figures.  In  this  case  the 
corbels  and  angels  which  had  been  removed  were  restored 
and  the  design  completed. 

The  works  at  the  outset  having  to  be  carried  out  in  an 
economical  manner,  deal,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  used  as 
the  material  for  the  seats,  and  the  design  had  to  be  kept 
as  inexpensive  as  possible.  Carving  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  tracery  could  only  be  allowed  in  the  central  passage. 

The  removal  of  the  vestry  from  above  the  south  chapel 
necessitated  a  room  being  provided  elsewhere.  The  space 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  adopted  as  being  the 
most  suitable,  the  ancient  doorway  affording  convenient 
access  to  the  addition.  At  the  date  of  this  erection  sur- 
pliced  choirs  were  not  usual,  and  the  room  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  only.  At  a  later  period  I  planned 
a  second  room  for  use  by  the  choir,  but  this  scheme  has  not 
been  carried  out. 

The  displacement  of  a  memorial  slab  which  stood  against 

the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  north  chapel  revealed 

V  traces  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  deeply 

splayed  opening  near  the  floor  level.    Without  removing 

'  much  of  the  wall,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  design  or 

purpose  of  this  opening,  but  a  little  of  the  later  walling  was 

I       cut  away  to  allow  the  worked  splayed  stones  to  be  seen. 

In  removing  the  north  wall  for  the  extension  of  the  aisle 
several  fragments  of  late  Norman  masonry  were  found. 
They  consisted  of  voussoirs  of  arches  enriched  with  chevrons, 
beads,  reels,  and  star  ornaments,  pieces  of  enriched  string 
courses,  a  piece  of  a  group  of  shafts,  and  a  carved  capital. 
Some  of  these  were  worked  in  red  sandstone,  and  others  in 
white  Beer  stone.  The  use  of  red  and  white  stone  together 
may  be  seen  in  the  Norman  doorway  in  the  tower  of  Paignton 
Church.  There  was  also  one  small  fragment  of  Early 
English  carving  in  white  stone — a  part  of  the  foliage  of  a 
capital 
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The  only  piece  of  ancient  oak- work  which  was  brought  to 
light  was  a  piece  of  moulding  about  2  ft.  5  in.  in  length, 
6  in.  in  width,  and  8  in.  in  depth.  This  timber  had  been 
re-used  as  a  floor  joist.  It  is  enriched  with  colour  and 
gilding,  and  has  stencilled  ornaments  upon  it.' 

These  fragments  I  directed  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
suggested  that  a  little  museum  should  be  formed  in  the 
parvise,  but  I  fear  that  the  guardianship  of  these  interesting 
relics  has  not  been  so  careful  as  it  should  have  been. 


Postscript. — The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church  forming 
one  of  the  illustrations  to  the  paper  on  "Devonshire  Screens 
and  Rood  Lofts,*'  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Radford, 
in  the  Transactions  for  1902,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
taken  before  the  refitting  of  the  church  was  commenced.  The 
front  of  the  rood  gallery  shown  in  the  view  was  modern,  of 
painted  deal. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  "DOMESDAY  ANALYSIS 

IN  HUNDEEDS." 

BY  REV.   T.   W.    WHALB,   M.A. 
(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1904.) 


This  paper  is  a  supplement  to  last  year's  "Boviesday  Analysis 
in  Hundreds."  Great  difficulty  was  then  found  in  correctly 
locating  some  parishes  not  mentioned  by  name  in  any  Domes- 
day manor.  A  careful  investigation  of  ancient  chapelries 
has  proved  helpful. 

The  word  chapel  (capella)  does  not  occur  in  the  Exon. 
Book,  and  chaplain  (capellanus)  only  in  reference  to  Girold, 
one  of  the  Frank  Knights. 

Capella  got  its  name  from  capa,  a  canopy,  or  cope ;  then  it 
was  a  building  in  which  sacred  vessels  and  relics,  or  archives, 
were  kept. 

Next,  any  sacred  small  building,  or  oratory,  which  had 
not  its  own  priests;  a  small  church  which  had  neither  a 
baptistery  nor  a  cemetery;  sometimes  it  had  tithes  and  a 
baptistery.  Sometimes  it  was  called  capella  filialis,  a  smaller 
church  dependent  on  a  larger.  And  so  some  parish  churches 
were  called  chapels. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  and  see  how  it  describes  the  Exeter  churches. 

At  Domesday,  it  seems,  the  city  had  only  the  cathedral,  or 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  or  perhaps  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
(see  Charter  Rolls,  1  John) :  the  Church  of  St.  Olave  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  and  another  church  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Mortain. 

But  at  the  Taxation,  time  of  Ed.  L,  the  city  had  been 
divided  into  parishes,  perhaps  at  a.d.  1232  (Izacke's  Exeter, 
6);  and  the  parish  churches  are  called  chapels,  because  no 
cemeteries  were  attached  to  them ;  the  cathedral  was  the 
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mother  church,  and  contained  the  cemetery.  St  Olave  and 
St.  John  Arches  are  also  called  churches  (the  latter  a  chapel 
in  Oliver).  St.  Sidwell  is  a  peculiar  church  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  St.  Nicholas  is  not  called  a  chapel  but  a  church. 
It  was  closely  connected  with  St.  Olave's,  and  probably  had 
a  cemetery. 

The  vicarage  of  Heavitree  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Taxation,  unless  it  be  the  vicarage  of  St.  Sidwell.  The 
Domesday  manor  of  Heavitree,  which  contained  only  240 
acres  of  arable,  was  probably  not  connected  with  the  city ; 
it  belonged  to  Pomeroy. 

The  chapels  of  St.  Petrock,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Kerrian  (Oliver, 
134)  had  gone  to  the  Bishop. 

The  following  pages  show  that  in  most  cases  the  manor  of 
the  chapel  was  an  integral  part  of  the  manor  of  the  mother 
church,  but  occasionally  they  were  distinct,  though  con- 
nected ecclesiastically  by  reasons  of  exigency. 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  extent  of  the  King's 
demesne  since  a.d.  1080. 

After  a  good  deal  of  search  and  waste  of  time,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  increase  of  hidage  since  A.D.  1080 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  exemptions  which  cannot  now 
be  traced,  though  in  all  probability  the  Bishop  paid  but 
little  hidage,  and  State  officials  were  excused. 

Mr.  Eeichel's  remarks  in  the  opening  page  of  his  last 
year's  paper  as  to  my  supposition  that  Peverel  and  de 
la  Londre  were  the  same  are  a  little  difficult  to  follow. 
Clearly  the  receipts  of  William  Peverel  and  Ealph  de  Satche- 
ville  were  for  the  collection  of  the  scutage,  19  Hen.  III.; 
also  the  Brewer  accounts  refer  to  the  same  date.  But 
another  scutage  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  King, 
27  Hen.  III.  (Lyttleton's  England,  i.  400).  We  may  con- 
clude that  for  the  purposes  of  this  latter  scutage  thete  was 
a  general  survey  of  hundreds,  and  a  separate  arrangement  in 
fiefs  as  at  Domesday,  and  that  the  earlier  part  of  Testa  de 
Nevill^  1-963,  represents  the  fiefs.  There  is  strong  evidence 
that  all  these  hundred  rolls  were  before  Lord  St.  John  in 
compiling  the  book  Feoda  in  Cnpite ;  some  of  the  supposed 
lost  ones  exist  still  in  a  dilapidated  state  (xxxii.  534). 

Well,  no  doubt  Henry  de  Trubeville,  or  Turberville,  held 
the  honor  of  Braneis,  19  Hen.  III.,  and  certainly  William  de 
Londre  held  it,  27  Hen.  III.  {T.N.  779-822),  but  he  held  it 
"  de  ballio  domini  regis,"  i.e.  as  the  King's  bailiflf.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  he  held  it  as  the  King's  collector  of  scutage. 
William  Peverel  (or  Piperelli)  was  called  "de  Londonia," 
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from  his  honor  in  Essex  (Red  Book,  66)  (xxxiii.  366),  and  I 
think  he  was  known  either  as  William  Peverel  or  as  William 
de  Londre.  The  Devon  Peverels  were  a  branch  of  those  from 
Essex. 

HUNDRED  OF  LISTONA. 

Sourton,  daughter  church  to  Bridestowe,  formerly  in  the 
parish  (Brantyngham,  349). 

Broadwoodwiger,  with  daughter  church  German's  Week 
{Taxation  Pope  N,)  (Lysons,  245).  Thomas  Kelly  held  an 
oratory  at  Southwyke  A.D.  1411  (Stafford,  277).  The  manor 
of  Broadwoodwiger  and  the  church  were  got  by  the  Priory 
of  Frithelstock  (Stafford,  151).  German's  Week  appears  as  a 
benefice  in  Taxation  Pope  Nicholas.  Very  likely  the  church 
manor  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Broadwoodwiger,  with  which 
the  King's  manor  of  Lifton  was  connected,  and  went  with 
Southwyke  to  form  the  parish  of  German's  Week.  Mary- 
stowe,  with  daughter  church  Thrushelton  (Lysons,  506). 
Patrons,  Prior,  etc.,  of  Plympton.  Thrushelton  not  a  bene- 
fice, but  a  distinct  manor,  D.  534. 

Bradaford,  B.  542,  and  Tilleslowe,  D.  543,  were  component 
manors  of  the  parish  of  Virginstowe,  which  was  a  rectory 
in  Bishop  Stafford's  time  (218).  Why  it  was  named  Virgin- 
stowe does  not  appear;  but  D,  542,  D,  543,  contained  a 
virgate.     The  Abbot  of  Tavistock  got  the  church. 

South  Sydenham  received  pay  from  Panson  in  St.  Giles, 
and  Risdon  (217)  takes  St.  Giles  as  in  the  parish  of  Syden- 
ham, not  in  itself  an  ancient  benefice,  but  a  curacy  (Grandis- 
son,  1626).  In  the  surrender  we  find  "the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  of  Woryngton  and  of  St.  Giles."  The  churches  both 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock. 

The  King  in  the  Geld  Roll  had  3  hides  in  demesne,  only 
1  hide  remained  in  1086. 

In  the  identification  of  D,  908  write  "  Lamerton  and  North 
Brent  Torr 

HERTILANDA. 

Welcombe,  daughter  church  to  Hartland,  made  a  separate 
parish  in  1508. 

TORITONA. 

Brad  worthy,  with  daughter  church  Pancrasweek  {Tax. 
Pope  K),  belonged  to  Torre  Abbey,  A.D.  1403  (Lysons,  383). 
Hamsworthy,  D,  133;  Dunsdon,  Dexbeer,  and  Hudson,  D, 
642,  were  component  manors  of  Pancrasweek.  Pancraswyke 
was  an  ancient  chapel  (Stafford,  287),  having  all  rights 
except  that  of  sepulture,  and  that  was  granted  to  it  by 
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Bishop  Stafiford.  The  church  manor  of  Pancrasweek  (^T,N, 
732)  was,  I  suppose,  part  of  the  manor  of  Bradworthy. 

Milton  Damarel,  with  daughter  church  Cookbury  {Tax. 
Pope  N,)  (Lysons,  139) :  both  manors  were  held  by  Damarel 
at  Domesday. 

D,  87,  taken  from  Werrington,  should  be  ''part  of  the 
manor  of  Boy  ton."  Eisdon  (231)  regards  it  as  Northcott, 
manor  of  Boyton,  parish  of  North  Petherwyn.  Lysons  (387) 
says  that  North  Petherwyn  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Wer- 
rington. Northcott  is  no  longer  considered  as  in  the  parish 
of  North  Petherwin,  and  Lysons'  Cornwall  (40)  places  it  in 
the  parish  of  Boyton. 

FRAMINTONA. 

Torrington,  with  daughter  church  St.  Giles-in-the-Wood 
(Lysons,  247).  The  chapel  was  built  A.D.  1309.  St.  Giles  was 
part  of  the  manor  of  Torrington. 

Miss  Lega-Weekes  has,  in  an  extract  from  the  Pipe  Rolls 
of  14  Joh.,  "  villata  de  Werthe  (or  Werche),  Stephen  Fland- 
rensis  owes  \  marc."  Probably  this  is  D,  145,  285,  Weache 
Barton,  taken  from  Tapeley,  and  added  to  Alverdiscott,  which 
Baldwin  Fleming  held  {B,  692),  there  called  Were.  Assize 
Roll,  54  Hen.  III. — Henry  de  Tracy  and  Elias  Coffin  disseised 
Gervas  son  of  Henry  of  a  free  tenement  in  Alverdiscott 
(Miss  Lega-Weekes). 

Newton  Tracy  (JD,  779)  became  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Fremington  (4  Hen.  IV.  inq.  ad  quod  damnum). 

Domesday  (142)  uses  the  term  "reddit"  for  Fremington,  as 
though  it  were  held  in  fee  farm  of  the  King,  hence  perhaps 
its  name. 

MERTONA. 

Shebbear  with  chapelry  of  Sheepwash  (Lysons,  439),  and 
therefore  almost  certainly  one  manor. 

Buckland  Brewer  with  Bulkworthy  Chapel  or  daughter 
church  (Lysons,  90).  Abbot  of  Torre  was  patron  of  both. 
Hankford  built  Bulkworthy  Church.  The  manors  were  dis- 
tinct. Latterly  Bulkworthy  Church  has  been  held  with 
Abbot's  Bickington. 

Buckland  Brewer  with  East.  Putford  Chapel  (Lysons,  424). 
Both  manors  were  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Mortain. 

Putford  West  and  Putford  East  are  now  held  together. 

Taddiport  is  a  suburb  of  Great  Torrington  (Lysons,  530). 

Little  Wear  was  part  of  Great  Torrington  at  Domesday. 
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BRANTONA. 

Swymbridge,  daughter  church  to  Bishop's  Tawton  (Lysons, 
468) ;  also  Landkey  (Stafford,  233). 

Domesday  (f.  87&)  shows  that  the  King  held  the  borough 
of  Barnstaple,  and  had  40  burgesses  within,  and  9  without 
the  borough.  These  paid  40s.  by  weight  to  the  King,  and 
20s.  by  tale  to  the  Bishop  of  Coutances.  The  Bishop  of 
Coutances  (f.  136)  had  10  burgesses  who  rendered  3s.  9^^., 
and  half  a  virgate  of  land  which  rendered  20s.,  and  20s.  de 
consuetudine,  customary  rent,  from  the  King's  burgesses. 

One  of  these  burgesses  (f.  1236)  belonged  to  the  manor  of 
Fremington.  Drogo  (f.  128),  under  Bishop  of  Coutances,  had 
one  garden  in  Barnstaple  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Bray. 

Baldwin  (f.  315)  had  7  burgesses. 

Robert  (f.  298)  had  of  Baldwin  2  houses  rendering  2s.  of 
the  manor  of  Shirwell. 

Robert  (f.  276,  Exch.)  had  2  ruined  houses  rendering  4rf. 
Ducange :  Burgensis,  one  who  had  a  tenement  in  a  borough — 
an  inferior  knight.  A  King's  burgess,  although  in  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  lord,  is  exempt,  and  is  only  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  King. 

Burgagium — "  quod  defendit  pro  pertica  terrse  " — pays  the 
King  5d.  per  ann. 

This  explains  the  burgage  of  Hartland  in  Mr.  Chope's 
paper  (Assoc,  xxxiv.  427) — 16J  feet  wide  and  40  perches  in 
length ;  the  square  perch,  or  land  yard,  one  fourth  of  an  acre 
(see  Maitland*s  Domesday,  372). 

D.  848  and  D,  928,  i,e.  Ash  Rogus  and  Higher  Lobb,  are  in 
Braunton  Dean. 

Now  for  the  early  history  of  Barnstaple.  Lysons  says 
(35)  that  the  Conqueror  gave  the  barony  to  Joel  de  Totnes. 
Risdon  (327),  that  he  gave  him  the  castle  of  Barnstaple. 
Domesday  disproves  this.  Clearly  in  the  Conqueror's  reign 
the  borough  W£ls  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  the  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  while  the  honor  was  held  entirely  by  the 
Bishop,  who  died  A.D.  1093.  On  his  nephew's  rebellion, 
A.D.  1095,  we  may  well  assume  forfeiture,  and  that  William 
Unfits  gave  the  castle  and  barony  to  Joel  de  Totnes,  and  with 
it  Tawstock. 

Next  (Lysons,  35,  533)  (Risdon,  325),  William  Braose, 
Joel's  grandson  or  great-grandson,  had  a  daughter  Loretta, 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Loretta  gave  Tawstock  to 
her  niece  Matilda,  married  to  Henry  de  Tracy. 
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WiUiam  de  Brahosa  held  (Pipe  Rolls,  14  Hen.  II.)  28  fees 
of  the  honor  of  Barnstaple,  but  he  did  not  pay  his  geld.  In 
the  twenty-first  year  the  debt  was  cancelled.  He  was  out- 
lawed. In  the  year  7  Eic.  I.  he  made  a  finalis  concordia 
with  Oliver  de  Traci  for  half  the  honor  of  Barnstaple. 

Was  the  above  Henry  de  Tracy  the  son  of  William  de 
Tracy,  one  of  Becket's  murderers  ? 


SCIREUELLA. 

The  hundreds  of  Brantona  and  Scireuella  were  taken 
together  A.D.  1084,  but  not  in  the  a.d.  1080  list.  Scireuella 
is  the  only  hundred  in  which  the  manor  giving  name  to  the 
hundred  was  not  in  the  hand  of  the  King. 

The  entry  in  last  year's  paper  after  No.  894,  "Tedbald 
fitz  Berner,"  should  have  been  plcwed  before  No.  892. 
Henry,  son  of  William  de  Traci  (Oliver,  347),  gives  to  the 
Abbot  of  Ford  land  of  Cuntesbiry  with  land  of  Leoford 
.  .  .  land  of  Linton,  etc.  (10  Joh.).  This  shows  that  Henry 
de  Tracy  held  parts  of  the  honor  of  William  Capra ;  and  a 
further  examination  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  14  Hen.  II.  leads 
to  the  conclusion  long  since  suggested  by  Mr.  Eeichel,  that 
the  honor  of  William  de  Traci  (xxxiii.  379)  represents  that 
of  William  Capra  at  Domesday. 

Countisbury  and  Linton  are  found  among  ancient  benefices 
in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas.  The  tithes  have  been 
annexed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple. 

SUT  MOLTONA. 

North  Molton  with  Twichen  chapelry  (Lysons,  538).  We 
infer  that  Twichen  Church  manor  was  part  of  the  manor  of 
North  Molton,  and  that  we  should  read  North  Molton  and 
Twichen  in  the  identification  (2).  50). 

Knowstone  and  MoUand  were  ancient  benefices,  united  in 
later  times. 

Frodeton  {Feudal  Aids,  325)  is  not  easily  identified.  It 
had  a  church  (Inq.  p.m.  Ed.  I.  110),  and  probably  is  an  alter- 
native name  for  church  manor  of  West  Anstey.  Hugo  de 
Courtenaye's  Frodeton  J  fee,  West  Anstey  \  fee,  held  by 
William  de  Moigne,  correspond  to  West  Anstey  1  fee 
(P  419). 

Midelcote  (i>.  1085)  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  last 
year's  paper.     It  may  be  Middle  Blackpool. 

Walter  Gambon,  of  Blakepool  (Grandisson,  652,  a.d.  1332), 
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was  licensed  to  celebrate  in  the  Chapel  of  Blakepool  (South 
Molton)  {F.A.  362,  418),  honor  of  Stoke  {T.N.  850). 

Blackpool  has  disappeared  from  the  maps  and  directories 
of  Ghittlehampton,  but  Gambuston  appears  north  of  the  old 
locality  of  Blackpool.  Clatworthy  Chapel,  just  by  the  Black- 
pool of  South  Molton,  is  served  by  the  Rector  of  Chittle- 
hampton ;  D.  53  and  D.  1084  may  contain  parts  of  this — 
higher  and  lower — while  D.  1085  is  the  middle. 

CHREDIATONA. 

Crediton  with  chapelry  of  Kennerleigh  (Lysons,  300). 
The  manor  of  Crediton  included  the  parishes  of  Sandford, 
Kennerleigh,  Colebrook,  and  part  of  Shobrooke. 

TAUUETONA. 

Pollard  had  oratories  at  Langley  (in  High  Bickington)  and 
at  Way  (m  St.  Giles)  (Stafford,  279). 

Nimet  {D.  784),  now  Hampson,  appears  to  have  been  called 
Nimet  Bowe.  I  think  Nimet,  or  Limet,  is  an  equivalent 
for  Hampton.  Thus,  Oche-nimetona  becomes  Okehampton ; 
Cice-metona  becomes  Ghittlehampton,  from  the  root  mete. 

King  Athelstan  (Risdon,  316)  founded  two  churches,  High 
Bickington  and  Atherington,  which  he  endowed  with  two 
hides  of  land  that  remain  the  possessions  of  the  pastors  to 
this  day. 

W.  Chaplain,  Vicar  of  Dawlish  (Bronescombe,  109),  got 
letters  of  itiduction  to  the  Church  of  Hadrington,  to  whom 
the  cure  was  not  committed.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  free 
chapel,  reasonably  Athelstan's  Church.  The  Rector  of 
Atherington's  Sanctuary  manor  has  always  been  called 
"  The  Manor  of  Atherington  "  ;  courts  are  still  held,  and  no 
doubt  it  gives  name  to  the  parish.  It  consists  of  about 
100  acres,  and  includes  the  village  proper,  and  is  an  offshoot 
from  Umberleigh,  now  part  of  the  parish  of  Atherington. 

Bichenleia,  D,  99,  taken  from  Tawstock,  was  unjustly  added 
to  High  Bickington  by  the  Commissioners  of  A.D.  1080.  In 
other  words,  it  was  held  freely,  or  pariter,  not  merged  into 
the  manor  of  High  Bickington,  though  paying  it  a  fee  farm 
rent  of  £4.  It  was  a  distinct  manor,  in  all  probability  in- 
cluded between  two  rivulets  on  the  west  of  Atherington, 
flowing  from  High  Bickington  to  the  Taw:  chiefly  in  the 
parish  of  Atherington,  composed  of  Burryatt,  Little  Knowle, 
Langridge,  Wanhills,  Furze  Down,  and  Higher  House ;  also 
Langley  Barton  in  Yarnscombe,  till  lately  a  detached  part 
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of  the  parish  of  High  BickingtoD.  Wanhills  still  pays 
part  of  its  tithe  to  High  Bickington.  The  whole  area  was 
1,200  acres. 

Umberleigh,  we  conclude,  was  confiscated  as  an  alien 
nunnery.    Hen.  II.  gave  it  to  Hasculf  de  Soleigny. 

A  mystery  overhangs  "the  land  of  Seleda  (Testa  de 
Nevill,  1490)  in  the  manor  of  Tauton,  in  socage  at  38'.  per 
ann,  formerly  owned  by  Ealph  Balister  a  Norman.  By 
hanging  of  Eobert  of  Seleda,  Walter  Bathon  the  Sheriff 
sold  it  to  Joel  de  Valletorta,  who  sold  it  to  Weremund  de 
Portu."  Walter  de  Bathon  was  Sheriff  21-33  Hen.  III.; 
Joel  de  Valletorta  was  then  lord  of  North  Tawton.  Now 
Weremund  de  Portu  held  tjV  fee  of  the  manor  of  N.  Tawton 
(Hundred  EoU  of  North  Tawton,  Feoda  in  Capite,  105). 
And  Alseton,  part  of  the  manor  of  N.  Tawton,  was  held  of 
Joel  de  Valletorta  as  ^V  fee  (568,  Testa  de  Nevill,  and  note). 
This  Alseton,  or  Estyngton,  was  afterwards  called  Barton 
Babige,  adjoining  Halse.  Alured  de  la  Porte  (Bronescombe, 
448),  hanged  for  felony  (15  Ed.  I.),  died  seised  of  12".  rent 
with  appurtenances  in  Comewille  juxta  la  Wyke,  which  he 
held  of  John  (?  Joel)  de  Valletorta.  John  de  Wyke  now  holds 
the  said  rent  of  the  King.  Alured  de  la  Porte  also  held 
land  at  S.  Zele.  Roger  Weeke  conveyed  to  John  Wey  1  ferl. 
of  land  in  Stone  (Risdon,  293),  14  Hen.  VI.  I  think  the 
above  Comewille  adjoins  the  celebrated  pit  or  well  in  the 
barton  of  Bath.  Alured  de  la  Porte  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eight  times  Mayor  of  Exeter.  Seleda  is  very  like  Slade, 
Ghernesleta  {D.  409).  And  Stone  is  an  alias  for  Crook 
Burnell  (Lysons,  481).  Risdon  (293)  shows  that  it  is  in  the 
tithing  of  Crook  Burnell. 

WITRIC. 

The  Chapel  of  Templeton  was  in  the  year  1335  esteemed 
to  be  in  the  parish  of  Witheridge  (Lysons,  496).  The  two 
thane  lands  added  to  Witheridge  {D.  65)  may  have  been  the 
3  ferlings  taken  from  Wirlbesliga  {D,  1105),  which  had  an 
alias  Halrudge  (Lysons,  465).  Or  possibly,  as  suggested 
(xxxiv.  620),  Yeatherbridge,  south  of  East  Worlington,  may 
have  been  one;  but  Burridge  was  part  of  the  manor  of 
Chawleigh. 

Little  Witheridge  represents  two  cottages,  etc.,  near  West 
Worlington  Church. 

The  Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  8  hi.  2  vir.  3  fer. 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  List. 

l2 
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TUUERTONA. 

Calverleigh,  daughter  church  to  Loxbeare  (Grandisson, 
885).  John  Artour,  R.  of  Loxbeare,  in  1338,  opposed  the 
separation. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  Touretona  (f.  1106),  iden- 
tioal  with  Touretoiia  (f.  98)  and  so  erased,  was  a  false  entry, 
and  whether  the  manor  of  Thorverton  should  have  been 
entered  there. 

CLISTONA. 

The  Assoc.  Domesday,  440,  p.  470,  is  at  fault.  The  words 
"  et  villani  dimidiam  virgam  "  should  read  "  et  villani  dimi- 
diam  hidam  et  dimidiam  virgam.*' 

Herstanahaia  (B.  835)  is  Hurdinghayes  (Umberleigh  fees, 
23  Ed.  III.).  I  wonder  whether  this  can  be  "  Orchard  juxta 
Ford  "—Umberleigh  fees,  20  Ric.  II.  p.  209.  Oliver  (355) 
tells  us  that  Burstock  and  Hurstonehay,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Ford  at  the  Dissolution. 

The  Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  3  hi.  3  vir,  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  Roll. 

SULFERTGNA. 

Bramford  with  daughter  church  of  Netherex  (Brones- 
combe,  3).  Both  manors  were  held  of  the  Bishop  of 
Coutances. 

The  manor  of  Colebrooke  in  the  parish  of  Bradninch 
(Lysons,  60)  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Ford.  Now  in 
parcels,  viz.  barton  of  Horridge,  Tyranhayes,  Wiuham, 
Combe. 

Oliver  (347),  10  Joh.  Henry,  son  of  William  de  Tracy, 
gives  Colebrooke  to  Ford  Abbey.  This  helps  to  prove,  as 
noted  in  the  hundred  of  Scireuella,  that  William  de  Tracy 
held  the  honor  of  Bradninch. 

Substitute  Bradninch  for  Collumpton  {D,  856). 

The  Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  2  hi.  3  vir.  1  fer. 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  List. 

HAMIOHC. 

Hemyock  with  Culm  Davy  Chapel  (Lysons,  268).  The 
chapel  is  in  the  parish  of  Hemyock,  but  it  belonged  to  a 
separate  manor. 

OFFECOLUM. 
Nil. 
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HASBERTONA. 

Nil. 

OTRI. 
Nil 

AXEMINISTRA. 

The  vicarage  of  Axminster  is  now  united  with  Kilmington 
and  Membury ;  the  latter  were  not  ancient  benefices,  but  the 
manor  of  Kilmington  may  have  been  connected  with  Axmin- 
ster as  ancient  demesne,  and  its  church  a  chapelry  to  it. 
Membury  West  was,  I  think,  part  of  Axminster ;  and  Mem- 
bury  East  then  only  lately  taken  from  it.  Taxation  Pope 
Nicholas  has  "Church  of  Axminister  with  chapels — Ever- 
wike." 

Alraforde  {D.  522)  cannot  be  the  site  of  Newenham  Abbey, 
as  is  suggested,  for  it  was  Baldwin's ;  Newenham  was  founded 
by  Mohun,  who  inherited  it  through  Alice  Brewer,  as  part  of 
the  manor  of  Axminster. 

Yarcombe,  Smalridge,  Weycroft,  Combe  Raleigh,  East 
Membury  paid  rents  to  Newenham. 

CULINTONA. 

Coliton,  with  daughter  church  of  Monkton  (xxxii.  542) 
(Lysons,  354),  and  so  Monkton  part  of  the  manor  of  Coliton. 

Coliton,  with  daughter  church  of  Shute  (Lysons,  443). 
Probably  the  identification  of  D.  20  should  be  "Colyton, 
Shute,  and  Monkton." 

Colyford  Chantry ;  patron,  Peter  Proutz  (Grandisson,1669). 

Seaton  with  Chapel  of  Beer  (Lysons,  436). 

BUDELEIA. 

Oppetone  Helyun,  with  Chapel  of  Cridia;  patron,  Sir 
William  Martyn  (StaflFord,  267). 

Chapel  of  Credy  Wiger  annexed  to  Church  of  Uppetone 
Hyliun,  with  consent  of  John  Wiger,  patron  of  both,  reserv- 
ing the  subjection  of  the  chapel  to  Crediton  (Bronescombe, 
279),  6th  August,  1270.  Wiger  was  the  representative  of 
Hyliun. 

Aylesbeare,with  Chapel  of  Newton  Poppleford  (Lysons,  26), 
founded  as  a  chantry  (Grandisson,  619) ;  patron,  Sir  Hugh 
Courtenay.  Newton  Poppleford  was  part  of  the  manor  of 
Aylesbeare. 
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Littleham,  with  Chapel  of  Holy  Trinity,  Exmouth  (Lysoiis, 
321). 

littleham,  with  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour,  Chikstow  (Lysons, 
320). 

Harpford,  with  Chapel  of  Fenn  Ottery  (Lysons,  381). 

I  much  doubt  if  Halstow  (xxxv.  308)  is  to  be  found  in 
Woodbury.  Halstow  in  Dunsford  belongs  to  the  Priest- 
vicars  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (Kelli/s  Directory). 

After  all,  Colebroca  (2>.  309)  appears  to  be  Denbow  Farm, 
Farringdon.  For  in  the  year  1346  (Feudal  Aids,  427) 
Thomas  Denebaut  held  More  {T,N.  371),  and  in  the  year 
1428  (Feudal  Aids,  488)  John  Dennabauud  held  Holbrok 
and  Moore.     Surely  they  gave  their  name  to  it. 

Heppasteba  (D,  673)  can  hardly  represent  Hill  and  Exton, 
for  it  contained  only  a  virgate ;  and  less  than  120  acres  of 
land,  worth  only  five  shillings,  whereas  Hill  and  Exton  (T.N. 
775,  776)  were  half  a  fee. 

In  the  Domesday  entry  there  is  a  vacant  space  before  the 
name,  and  another  after  saisuit,  showing  that  these  spaces 
were  left  to  be  afterwards  filled,  as  being  doubtful.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Domesday  doubt  can  now  be  removed. 
However,  an  entry  in  StaflFord  (129),  Thomas  de  Heppescotes 
(Heppacote,  i.e,  Upcot,  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  T,N.  1644),  sug- 
gests that  Heppasteba  should  have  been  Heppasteton,  and 
meant  to  represent  Upton  (Hyliun)  itself,  i.e.  the  small 
church  manor  acquired  by  Hyliun. 

Nutwell  {D,  1103)  belonged  to  Domnus  at  Domesday. 
May  it  not  have  included  Harpford? 

Rokebyer  Johan  {Feudal  Aids,  381)  {D.  310)  got  its  name 
from  John,  who  was  succeeded  by  Matthew.  Herbert,  son 
of  Matthew,  had  Houndbeare,  23  Hen.  III.  (Charter  Eolls). 

Mistakes  are  made  (xxxv.  302,  sec*.  4,  5,  6, 10)  in  confusing 
*item"  with  "idem." 

Also  No.  1166  (280)  places  Langley  in  Tiverton,  whereas 
il;  is  in  Cadeleigh.  Way  is  in  Cruwys  Morchard.  Surely 
Rjrfileighhayes  (Tiverton)  is  out  of  reckoning.  "De  feodo 
minle  "  (Art.  26,  p.  26,  Hundred  Eolls)  is  explained  by  the 
,(<,0ife3ponding   words  (p.   93,   Hundred   Rolls),  "De  feodo 

qiMMmd." 

I^ponsalis  was  the  King's  officer  corresponding  to  the 
t^HjuJbredman  of  Domesday.  "De  feodo  rynsale"  means  "as 
^  l|l^  lo  the  bailiff  who  collected  and  paid  the  King's  fees." 

Jly  difficulty  about  Washfield,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Reichel 
v|K  3lWX  is  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  i^  passed  from  the  honor  of  Beri  to 
;.Mff  vrf  Totnes. 
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Lega  =  Northleigh ;  and  Netherton,  Farway  (2>.  315). 

Two-thirds  of  Northleigh  passed  to  Bonville  {T.N.  843) 
(Lysons,  367).  The  remaining  third  was  given  to  the  Priory 
of  Canonsleigh  (T,N.  844).  (Patent  Rolls,  6  Ed.  II.),  (Inq.  ad 
quod  damnum,  7  Ed.  II.).  Netherton,  in  parish  of  Farway, 
went  to  Canonsleigh  (Risdon,  35).  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III. 
Northleigh  was  given  by  Sir  William  Leigh  to  William,  his 
younger  son,  and  passed  to  his  four  daughters  {Feudal  Aids, 
330,  428). 

I  take  it,  then,  that  Netherton,  in  the  parish  of  Farway, 
which  the  Abbess  held,  was  formerly  part  of  the  manor  of 
Northleigh ;  that  it  was  called  Hegelond  or  Euglond,  i,e,  the 
land  of  the  park  around  Netherton  Hall.  Freedom  of  suit 
to  the  hundred  of  Culiton  (Patent  Rolls,  11  Ed.  III.), 
granted  to  Abbot  of  Quarrera  for  his  manors  of  Farwood 
and  Fayreway. 

AXEMTJDA. 

Axmouth,  with  chapelry  of  Rousdon,  but  a  separate  bene- 
fice; patron,  Prior  of  Lodres  (Grandisson,  1279).  Held  in 
plurality  {Tax,  Pc/pe  Nicholas), 

Rousdon  =  Rof 's-down  =  Ralph's-down,  alias  St.  Pancras. 

BADENTONA. 
Nil. 

HERTESBERIA. 

After  the  words  "  suppressed  at  Domesday  and  "  erase  the 
words  "  I  think  was  made  part  of  the  hundred  of  Bampton  ; 
it  afterwards." 

ESSEMINISTRA. 

The  Matfords  are  a  difficulty.  The  simplest  explanation 
is  to  take  Matford  Dinham,  of  the  honor  of  Okehampton 
{Testa  de  Nevill,  478,  i  fee  held  by  Ralph  de  Bosco),  as  a  post 
Domesday  fee  of  the  manor  of  Alphington,  held  by  the  heirs 
of  John  de  Nuvile  under  Okehampton  {Feudal  Aids,  314, 
A.D.  1284).  This  Matford  Dinham  is  said  to  be  in  the  manor 
of  Alphington  (1  Ric.  II.,  p.  2)  (1  Hen.  VI.,  p.  75)  {Feoda  in 
GapitCy  177),  hundred  of  Wenfort.  But  Feudal  Aids,  A.D. 
1303,  is  inconsistent.  At  page  345  we  find — heir  of  Oliver 
Deneham  holds  in  Matford  ^  fee ;  but  at  page  363,  honor  of 
Okehampton,  Walter  Fromond  holds  in  Matford  in  the 
hundred  of  Exemue  ^  fee.      Can  this  be  half  of  D,  818? 
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At  page  385,  a.d.  1346,  John  Dynham,  i  fee  in  Matford, 
honor  of  Okebampton. 

Lysons  (8)  puts  Matford  Dinham  in  parish  of  Alphington, 
and  says  Sir  George  Smyth  lived  there;  also  that  Great 
Matford  is  in  the  parish  of  Heavitree. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eisdon  (113) :  Matford  Dinham  in  the 
parish  of  Heavitree,  dwelling  of  Sir  George  Smith.  Assoc. 
(xxxi.  124)  has  Matford  Dynham  alias  Matford  Butter  alias 
Matford  Inner :  i***  part  sold  by  John  Earl  of  Bath,  A.D.  1544. 
His  father  married  a  coheiress  of  John  Lord  Dinham  (Lysons, 
L  xcviii.). 

The  Montacute  J  fee  {Testa  de  Nevill,  369 ;  Matteford  held 
by  Roger  le  Buter),  D.  286,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster. 
Feuded  Aids:  346,  A.D.  1303,  Henry  le  Botour  \  fee  de 
Moretonio  ;  p.  389,  A.D.  1346,  John  Dynham  \  fee  de  Monte 
Acuto. 

The  Testa  de  Nevill  hundred  of  Exminster  is  to  be  found 
at  p.  156,  Feoda  in  CapUe;  but  Testa  de  Nevill,  818,  honor  of 
Braneis,  is  not  to  be  found  there,  D.  843,  Matford  Speke, 
i  fee :  Feudal  Aids,  346,  389. 

Keneford  manor  belonged  to  Hugo  de  Courtney  (Charter 
Eolls,  26  Ed.  L).  I  suspect  this  is  Kenbury  or  Kenton 
Courtney. 

TAINTONA. 

King's  Teignton,  with  daughter  church  of  Highweek 
(Lysons,  272). 

Highweek,  with  Chapel  of  Newton  Bushel  (Lysons,  272). 
Highweek  was  part  of  the  manor  of  King's  Teignton. 

Later  on  Buckland-in-the-Moor  annexed  to  Ashburton 
(Lysons,  79). 

The  JDomesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  4  hides  and  more 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  Eoll. 


CARSEUUILLA. 

Woodland,  formerly  daughter  church  to  Ipplepen,  and 
part  of  the  parish  (Kelhjs  Directory,  330). 

Identification  of  D.  1015  should  be  "Ipplepen  and  Wood- 
land." Brixham  and  Churston  Ferrers  were  one  parish  till 
1489 ;  the  church  of  Churston  Ferrers  was  originally  a 
private  chapel. 

Woolborough,  with  Chapel  of  Newton  Abbot  (Lysons,  567). 
D.  518  identification  should  be  "  Woolborough  and  Newton 
Abbot:* 
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Brixham,  with  daughter  church  of  Kingswear.  Kings- 
wear  originally  royal  demesne  (Lysons,  548).  More  likely  it 
was  at  Domesday  part  of  the  manor  of  Brixham. 

Land  of  Kingeswere  given  to  Torr  Monastery  (Charter 
Rolls,  2  Joh.)  by  Walter  de  Vescy. 

St.  Mary  Church,  with  daughter  church  of  Coffinswell 
(Lysons,  125).     The  manors  were  distinct  at  Domesday. 

The  manor  of  Woodland  seems  to  have  been  held  with 
Ipplepen  (Lysons,  572).  Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred 
is  18  hi.  1  vir.  3  fer.  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  Roll. 

Torrebruere,  with  Chapel  of  Cokyngtone  {Tax.  Pope  iV.), 
distinct  manors. 

CADELINTONA. 

Stokenham,  with  daughter  churches  of  Chivelstone  and 
Sherford  {Tax,  Pope  N,)  (Lysons,  103). 

Harberton,  with  daughter  church  of  Halwell  (Lysons, 
253). 

Sherford  is  not  an  ancient  benefice,  now  united  with 
Stokenham.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  9  hi.  2  vir.  2  fer.  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  List. 

I  have  misgivings  about  the  identification  of  1124,  Dones- 
tanstona ;  there  is  a  Dunstone  in  Shaugh  Prior,  hundred  of 
Plintona  (see  Geld  List,  xliii.,  5,  though  this  may  be  11296). 


DIPPEFORDA. 

Churchstowe,  with  Church  of  Kingsbridge,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  Ed.  I.*s  reign,  by  permission  of  Rector  of 
Churchstowe.  Kingsbridge  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Church- 
stowe (Lysons,  303). 

Identification  of  D.  249  should  be  "Churchstowe  and 
Kingsbridge." 

West  Alvington,  with  daughter  churches  of  South  Huish 
(Lysons,  286)  and  Malborough  {Tax,  Pope  N,)  (Lysons,  330). 

Buckland  Toutsaints'  Church  is  annexed  to  Loddiswell. 
Vicar  of  Loddiswell  was  at  times  to  ofliciate  in  the  dependent 
chapel  of  Boclond.  Children  bom  in  the  hamlets  of  Boclond 
and  Woodmeston  were  baptised  in  the  chapel  there  (Oliver, 
322). 

The  Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  3  hi.  1  vir.  2  fer. 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  Roll. 
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WALCHENTONA. 

St.  Andrews,  with  Chapel  of  Stonehouse  (Lysons,  464). 

St.  Andrews,  with  Chapel  of  Weston  Peverell  (Lysons, 
406). 

St.  Andrews,  with  daughter  church  of  St.  Budeaux  (Lysons, 
89)  (Bronescombe,  73). 

D.  348,  Lipson  is  T.N.  937,  East  Stonehouse  (Eisdon,  207). 

Bickleigh,  with  daughter  church  Sheepstor  (Lysons,  439). 

"Terra  et  villani  de  Torr  apud  Schitestor  adjacentes 
manerio  de  Bykelee"  (Oliver,  383). 

In  the  identification  of  Bicheleia  (D.  958)  add  and  Sheeps- 
tor ;  but  the  whole  of  Sheepstor  was  not  given  with  Bickleigh 
to  the  Monastery. 

Tamerton,  with  Chapel  of  Sampford  Spiney  {Tax.  Pope  N.) ; 
manors  distinct. 

PLINTONA. 

Yealmpton,  with  daughter  church  of  Revelstoke  (Lysons, 
426) ;  patron,  Prebendary  of  King's  Teignton. 

In  identification  of  D.  30  read  "Yealmpton  and  Revel- 
stoke." 

ALLERIGA. 

Ermington,  with  daughter  church  of  Kingston  (Lysons, 
305)  (Stafford,  229,  a.d.  1402). 

The  manor  of  Holbeton  was  given  by  Hen.  I.  to  Matilda 
Peverel  (Lysons,  273).  Was  this  the  church  manor?  The 
tithes  went  to  the  Prioress  of  Polsloe. 

In  the  identification  of  J).  23,  read  "Ermington  and 
Kingston** 

The  Domesday  hidage  of  this  hundred  is  7  hi.  2  vir.  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  Geld  Roll. 


WENFORT. 

The  city  of  Exeter  (f.  88)  paid  a  fee  farm  rent  of  £6  by 
weight  and  assay  to  the  Sheriff,  and  £12  by  tale  for  the 
service  of  the  Queen.  The  Sheriff  (Pipe  Rolls,  4  Hen.  II.) 
paid  later  on  £25  125.  6rf.  annually  to  Canons  of  Holy 
Trinity,  London,  the  fee  farm  of  the  city. 

The  burgesses  had  1,440  acres  of  arable  land  outside  the 
city,  which  paid  rent  only  to  the  city  itself.  This,  I  suppose, 
is  the  reason  why  Heavitree  paid  no  geld.  If  so,  Pomeroy 
must  have  paid  to  the  city.    St.  David's  was  a  parcel  of 
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Heavitree  in  later  times,  but  the  Domesday  manor  of  Heavi- 
tree  was  seemingly  distinct  from  the  parts  of  the  parish  held 
by  the  burgesses ;  but  St.  Sidwell's  and  St.  Leonard's  were 
held  by  them. 

In  the  city  the  manor  of  Tawstock  had  5  houses  (p.  56) ; 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  1  church  and  48  houses  (p.  98); 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances  6  houses  (p.  124);  the  Abbot  of 
Tavistock  1  house  (p.  248);  the  Abbot  of  Battle  had  the 
Church  of  St.  Olave  and  7  houses  (p.  270);  the  Earl  of 
Mortain  1  church,  1  house,  and  a  young  plantation  (p.  290) ; 
Baldwin  had  12  houses  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Kenn,  and 
7  others,  the  gift  of  King  William  (p.  378);  Juhel  had  1 
house  (p.  564) ;  William  Capra  2  houses  (p.  676) ;  Walscin 
had  10  houses,  and  1  other  in  mortgage  of  a  burgess  (p.  800); 
Ralph  Pagan  1  house  (p.  902);  Ealph  Pomeroy  6  houses 
(p.  966) ;  Tedbald  1  house  (p.  1024). 

The  ordinary  rent  of  each  house  was  8rf. 

Heavitree,  with  its  Chapel  of  St.  David  (Lysons,  159), 
manor  of  Duryard  was  in  St.  David's. 

St.  Sidweirs  was  formerly  parcel  of  the  parish  of  Heavi- 
tree (Lysons,  448).  Great  Matford  is  in  Heavitree  (Lysons, 
264),  and  may  have  been  part  of  the  manor  of  Alphington. 
The  priory  of  St.  James  was  partly  in  Heavitree  and  partly 
in  St.  Leonard's,  perhaps  part  of  Great  Matford,  which 
Eisdon  (113)  says  was  Ealph  de  Bosco's,  afterwards  Din- 
ham's,  then  the  dwelling  of  Sir  George  Smyth  (T.N,  478). 

St.  Leonard's  was  a  city  chapelry  {Taxation  Pope  Nicholas), 
It  was  a  rectory  (Stafford,  319),  and  Matthew  Stoke  was  an 
anchorite  there. 

Baldwin's  Eacoma  is  D,  477  =  Higher  Eocombe,  Stoke-in- 
Teiguhead,  alias  Eocombe  Cadiho  {T.N.  479)  (Lysons,  461) 
{Feudal  Aids,  313,  387,  485),  1  fee  (1  Hen.  VL  75). 

William  Capra's  Eacomba  is  D.  862  =  Middle  Eocombe, 
Combe-in-Teignhead,  alias  Eocombe  Blamonster;  parcel  of 
the  manor  of  Combe-in-Teignhead  (Lysons,  135)  (Inq.  ad 
quod  damnum,  10  Ed.  II.)  {T.N.  806,  Haurig,  \  fee)  {Feudal 
Aids,  Horigge,  316,  346,  387,  484). 

Nicholas'  Eacum  {D.  1037)  {T.N.  632,  Hon.  Plympton, 
1  fee)  =  Lower  Eocombe,  Stoke-in-Teignhead  (Lysons,  461), 
F.A.  345,  Simon  de  Monte  Acuto ;  388,  Peter  Clyfford  and 
Isabella  de  Brente;  also  called  Eocomb  Blaumoster.  A 
Pagan  fee  of  the  honor  of  Plympton — Eocumb  Hugh 
(1  Hen.  VI.  75);  not  so  called,  as  Lysons  suggests  (461), 
from  Cadhew,  but  most  likely  from  Hugo  de  Courtney. 
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SOUTH  TAWTON. 

Note  B,  39,"fee  farm  rent  was  older  than"  should  read  "fee 
farm  rent  was  not  so  old  as". 

I  have  taken  Patforda  (B,  977)  as  Batworthy,  because  the 
latter  adjoins  Gidleigh,  the  P  often  becomes  B,  forda  is  often 
wortha ;  and  it  has  an  important  pound,  an  almost  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  moorland  manor. 

I  must  confess  to  misgivings  whether  995  Cagefort  should 
have  been  placed  in  the  hundred  of  Wenfort.  Miss  Lega- 
Weekes*  list  of  suitors  of  S.  Tawton  (xxxv.  526)  seems  to 
contain  nearly  all  the  freeholders  of  Collerewe,  which  itself 
certainly  contained  Holly  Street  and  Walland  Chapel, 
Throwleigh,  and  must  have  been  as  a  whole  a  member  of 
the  manor  of  S.  Tawton. 


TWENTY  YEARS'  RECORD   OF  THE  ARRIVAL 

OF  SPRING   MIGRATORY  BIRDS  IN  THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD   OF  KINGSBRIDGE. 

BY   B.    A.    S.    ELUOT,    M.R.C.S.,    M.B.O.U. 
(Read  at  Tefgnmoath,  Jnly,  1904.) 


In  submitting  this  record  of  spring  migrants  to  your  notice, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  weary  you  with  an  array  of  dates ; 
but  I  hope  that  I  may  interest  you  by  just  referring  briefly 
to  a  few  points  which  such  a  record  is  bound  to  bring  to 
the  surface. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  to  look  upon  the 
Hoopoe  as  a  rare  visitor  to  us  from  the  far  south,  for  which 
reason  it  is  so  often  ruthlessly  pursued  and  shot  as  soon  as 
it  lands  on  our  shores,  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  bird  with  such  striking  and  beautiful  plumage.  I 
have  no  less  than  sixteen  notices  of  this  bird  in  ten  years, 
three  having  been  seen  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  five 
again  in  1900;  so  we  may  reasonably  assume  if  the  birds 
were  unmolested  they  would  remain  with  us  to  breed.  A 
very  pretty  legend  is  believed  by  natives  of  the  East,  as 
was  narrated  to  me  by  a  Lascar  coming  up  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  spring  of  1880,  when  many  of  these  birds  came  off  the 
shore  and  perched  on  the  yards  of  our  ship,  evidently  to 
gain  a  rest  on  their  migration.  The  Hoopoe  is  a  most 
useful  scavenger,  seeking  its  food  in  the  foulest  garbage, 
but  in  hot  countries,  where  putrefaction  ensues  in  a  few 
hours,  this  disposal  of  what  might  be  a  menace  to  man's 
health  is  indeed  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him.  This  having 
come  to  the  notice  of  Buddha  when  showering  his  gifts  far 
and  wide,  he  promised  the  Hoopoe  to  give  him  whatever  he 
asked.  Not  to  be  backward,  the  Hoopoe  asked  for  a  crown 
of  gold,  which  was  instantly  granted,  but  the  poor  bird  soon 
found  the  crown  a  great  encumbrance  and  begged  that  it 
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might  be  changed  into  feathers,  hence  the  beautiful  crest 
we  find  in  this  bird. 

The  Sand  Martin  is  usually  one  of  the  first  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  yet  in  1889  I  did  not  notice  any  until  April  19th, 
and  find  the  following  note  to  account  for^it:  "No  wave  up 
to  the  present.  Wind  N.  to  S.W.  The  whole  migratorial 
tide  seems  exceptionally  backward/'  The  same  thing  occurred 
in  1896,  for  I  saw  none  of  these  birds  until  April  30th,  and 
note  they  were  very  late  and  scarce. 

The  term  wave  is  a  convenient  one  as  descriptive  of  the 
birds  tumbling  up  one  after  the  other  on  successive  spring 
mornings,  and  so  also  is  the  term  tide,  as  birds  on  migration 
make  their  journey  (at  any  rate  in  the  migratory  passerine 
order)  in  a  seemingly  endless  stream,  the  one  behind  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  one  in  front,  and  these  lines  may  extend 
in  breadth  for  miles. 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  condition 
of  weather  that  exists  at  the  point  of  departure  that  in- 
duces a  bird  to  leave  his  winter  quarters,  not  that  which 
obtains  at  the  point  of  arrival ;  birds  have  no  special  sense 
to  enable  them  to  forecast  that :  often  there  is  cold  and  wet 
at  the  latter  place  when  the  birds  have  started  in  brilliant 
sunshine  and  warmth. 

As  showing  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  the  Blackcap 
was  first  heard  on  April  27th,  and  the  Cuckoo  on  May  1st. 

As  bearing  on  the  waves  or  rushes  of  migration,  I  find  a 
note  on  the  Willow  Wren:  "April  12th,  1890.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  numbers  of  Willow  Wren  during  the 
week  of  12th  to  19th:  everywhere  the  hedges  swarmed 
with  them."  Again,  April  13th  same  year:  "Evidently  a 
rush  this  morning,  as  numbers  of  swallows  are  to  be  seen 
and  heard." 

Bay's  Wagtail  we  see  almost  every  spring  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  but  they  are  merely  passing  visitors,  dropping 
in  on  their  way  to  the  Midlands  and  further  north.  Only 
once  have  I  found  a  pair  breeding,  and  that  was  on  June  6th, 
1893,  at  Huish  Lea.  The  species  has  been  very  rarely 
observed  to  nest  in  Devonshire. 

The  WTieatear  is  almost  invariably  the  first  migrant  to 
herald  the  advent  of  spring,  and  may  be  looked  for  as  early 
as  the  first  week  in  March  in  favourable  seasons.  The 
vernacular  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  ears  of  wheat,  but 
the  name  is  derived  from  whit-an^s,  the  Anglo-Saxon  for 
white  rump,  and  by  this  name  they  are  known  in  every 
country  to  which   they  resort.     There  are  two  forms  of 
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Wheatear :  a  small,  which  comes  first  and  remains  with  us 
to  breed  in  rabbit-holes  around  our  cliffs  and  in  the  walls  on 
Dartmoor ;  and  a  large,  which  arrives  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  the  others,  overlapping  them  and  passing  to  the  far 
north,  even  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  returning  in  the 
autumn  long  after  the  others  have  departed  for  the  sunny 
south.  The  young  of  these  late-returning  birds  will  often 
be  found  to  be  of  a  uniform  tawny  or  even  sooty  colour. 

The  Redstart  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  common  breeding 
species  in  the  locality,  yet  Dr.  Tucker  writes  of  it  as  breed- 
ing at  Ashburton  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  lately  Mr. 
D'Urban  speaks  of  it  as  nesting  commonly  at  Chagford. 
Probably  the  lack  of  suitable  nesting  sites — old  ivy-clad 
stone  walls — acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  bird's  remaining  here. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  prettier  sight  than  watch- 
ing a  number  of  male  fire-tails,  mixed  up  with  wheatears 
and  whinchats,  flitting  about  the  lichen-covered  boulders  on 
top  of  our  cliffs  in  the  spring  mornings,  resting  awhile  from 
their  long  flight  across  the  Channel,  ere  they  depart  for  the 
land  of  the  midnight  sun.  The  second  syllable  of  the 
name  redstart  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  steort,  a  taiL 

The  Swift  is  a  bird  whose  individuality  claims  perhaps 
little  attention  from  the  ordinary  observer,  but  yet  his 
personality  demands  more  than  passing  notice,  whether  he 
be  seen  and  heard  screaming  eerily  round  our  gabled 
houses,  or  whether  he  be  seen  mounting  in  spiral  flight 
above  the  fleecy  clouds,  ere  the  golden  orb  dips  into  the 
never,  never  land,  to  remain  till  sunrise  proclaims  another 
day.  The  immensely  powerful  flight  of  the  Swift  enables 
him  to  defy  distance,  and  so  usually  he  is  the  most  punctual 
in  his  coming  and  going,  but  there  are  exceptions.  We  look 
for  this  bird's  arrival  a  few  days  before  or  after  May  1st, 
but  on  April  20th,  1901,  and  before  that  year  on  April  22nd, 
1893,  I  noticed  the  first  swifts;  the  reason  of  such  early 
arrivals  being  perhaps  that  on  both  occasions  the  springs 
were  very  dry  and  warm.  The  deep  keel  of  the  sternum, 
from  which  the  powerful  pectoral  muscles  arise,  denotes  the 
bird's  afl&nity  with  the  New  World  humming-birds,  and, 
indeed,  generically  these  latter  birds  are  the  swifts'  nearest 
allies,  and  so  I  like  to  think  of  them  as  the  British  hummer. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful 
modifications  found  in  the  beaks  or  bills  of  the  humming- 
birds—  which  are  hand  and  mouth  in  one — but  whole 
avenues  of  thought  will  occur  to  account  for  such  effects 
and  the  cause. 
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I  would  just  like  to  mention  here  that  if  the  Swift  is 
punctual  in  his  arrival,  so  is  he  in  the  time  of  his  departure, 
for  all  have  left  us,  as  a  rule,  by  the  15th  of  August.  Yet 
on  November  5th,  1893,  I  saw  a  swift  hawking  for  insects, 
in  company  with  swallows  and  house-martins,  in  the  town : 
they  were  flying  about  as  at  midsummer,  but  the  wind  at 
the  time  was  strong  from  the  east  and  cold,  which  brought 
snow  in  the  afternoon  and  a  sharp  frost  at  night,  the  result 
being  that  many  of  the  birds  perished,  being  picked  up  dead 
in  the  streets  and  perfect  skeletons. 

It  will  be  noticed  I  have  mentioned  the  arrival  of  three 
species  of  wading  birds  only,  the  Whimbrel,  the  Dunlin, 
and  the  Common  Sandpiper.  These  birds  may  be  looked 
for,  either  on  the  shores  of  our  estuary  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  regularly  every  spring. 

Not  so  the  other  wading  birds,  however ;  their  arrival  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind 
blows  strongly  and  continuously  from  the  east  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  May,  we  may  confidently  look  for  some  in- 
teresting species  in  the  best  possible  plumage — Godwits, 
Knots,  Turnstones,  Silver  Plover,  Sanderlings,  and  others; 
but  this  condition  of  weather  is  so  uncertain  and  capricious 
that  I  have  found  my  chronicles  of  the  arrival  of  these  birds 
of  no  use  for  this  paper. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  points  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  since  our  last  meeting  that  I  think 
are  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  quite  an  unusual  immigration 
of  Hawfinches  to  the  county  during  last  winter,  and  I  have 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  their  having  been  observed  in 
the  gardens  surrounding  the  following  towns:  Plympton, 
Ivybridge,  Brent,  Newton  Abbot,  Dartmouth,  Combmartin, 
Barnstaple,  Holsworthy,  and  Okehampton;  but  I  saw  none 
in  ray  own  locality,  although  a  pair  bred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  years  ago. 

Now  it  is  quite  worth  while  noticing  that  in  none  of  the 
instances  quoted  were  the  birds  shot  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation, as  no  one  could  mistake  this  bird  for  any  other,  with 
its  russet  colouring,  squat  form,  and  huge,  conical  beak ;  and 
indeed  it  was  the  principal  aim  of  most  of  the  observers  to 
keep  the  birds  unmolested,  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
remain  to  breed,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  berry- 
producing  shrubs  were  ravaged  in  the  gardens  to  the  bird's 
heart's  content.  It  would  be  well  for  those  bird  lovers — 
who,  no  doubt,  cultivate  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  and  fruit, 
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from  red  currants  to  cherries — to  think  twice  before  oflfering 
too  many  inducements  for  the  birds  to  remain  long  with  us^ 
for  I  feel  sure  that  by  the  end  of  the  nesting  season,  in  June, 
the  best-intentioned  protector  would  have  speedily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  birds  had  by  that  time  quite  worn 
out  their  welcome. 

There  has  always  been  a  suspicion  that  the  Shoveller 
{SpattUa  clypeata)  bred  sometimes  in  our  leys,  because  early 
in  August  young  birds  were  shot;  but  it  was  not  until 
this  spring  that  stronger  presumptive  evidence  was  forth- 
coming in  the  fact  that  on  several  occasions  during  April 
and  the  first  part  of  May  I  observed  a  single  drake 
swimming  about  Thurlestone  Ley.  By  the  middle  of  May 
I  lost  sight  of  the  bird,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  that 
time  he  had  assumed  the  eclipse  stage  of  plumage,  and  so 
was  undistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  wildfowl  at  a 
distance,  and  also  that  he  was  the  mate  of  a  sitting  duck. 

Another  matter  of  interest  connected  with  the  family 
Anatidce  is  the  breeding  of  a  pair  of  Shelduck  this  spring 
on  the  Kingsbridge  Estuary  for  the  first  time.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  pair  of  old  birds  swimming  about  near  the 
Salt  Stone  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  being  well  satisfied 
that  they  had  a  nest  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  on  Midsummer  Day  the  same  old  birds  accom- 
panied by  eleven  little  ones,  swimming  and  diving  about  as 
if  just  out  of  the  shell. 

The  spread  of  the  Burrow  Duck  westwards  as  a  nesting 
species  (burrow  because  the  birds  breed  in  rabbit-holes)  is  of 
very  recent  development,  and  now  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
south-west  peninsula  a  fair-sized  colony  is  found  breeding 
amongst  the  sand  dunes  on  the  St.  Minver  side  of  the  river 
Camel,  where  none  were  known  twenty  years  ago,  evidently 
having  come  down  Channel  from  the  well-known  colonies 
at  Braunton  Burrows  and  Weston-super-Mare,  whilst  we 
find  a  similar  tendency  to  extend  their  range  on  the  south 
coast  from  Dorsetshire,  first  to  the  Warren  at  Dawlish,  and 
now  to  the  banks  of  the  Kingsbridge  Estuary. 

It  may  appear  rash  to  disclose  the  breeding  haunts  of 
such  handsome  and  confiding  wildfowl;  but  these  two 
marked  attributes  of  the  species  frustrate  any  attempt  at 
secrecy,  so  that  it  only  remains  to  make  an  earnest  appeal 
to  residents  and  visitors  alike  to  respect  the  sanctuary 
sought  by  these  birds  amongst  our  reed-encircled  leys  and 
estuaries,  to  which  they  lend  an  additional  charm  by  their 
parti-coloured  plumage  and  lively  ways. 
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A  curious  incident  befell  me  with  one  of  these  birds 
during  a  severe  winter  when  the  river  Avon  was  quite 
frozen  over  from  bank  to  bank  in  the  pools,  except  for  the 
merest  trickle  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  I  was  walking 
along  the  bank  on  the  look-out  for  Teal  or  Mallard  when  I 
espied  a  Sheldrake  on  the  ice  with  its  head  tucked  away 
amongst  its  dorsal  plumage  as  if  fast  asleep.  I  crept  near 
within  easy  gunshot,  but  the  bird  made  no  attempt  to  rise, 
and  I  discovered  the  poor  bird  was  dead,  frozen  to  death  in 
its  last  long  sleep. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  Common  Wren 
is  one  of  our  most  intelligent  nest  builders,  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  so  often  observed  the  care  with  which  the  birds 
construct  the  outside  of  their  home,  so  that  the  nest  may 
assimilate  with  its  surroundings.  Let  me  briefly  instance 
three  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  this  spring. 
Usually,  as  you  know,  the  nest  is  dome-shaped,  built  ex- 
teriorly of  ordinary  moss,  and  somewhat  indifferently  con- 
cealed amongst  ivy  against  a  wall  or  tree.  In  the  lane 
leading  from  Moreton  to  Fingle  Bridge,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  dark  spot  against  the  bole  of  a  lichen-covered 
elm  tree;  a  closer  inspection  showed  this  was  merely  the 
entrance  to  a  wren's  nest,  so  artfully  constructed  of  lichen 
that,  but  for  the  hole  in  it,  the  nest  was  absolutely  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  tree.  The  next  nest 
my  boys  found  in  an  ivy-clad  stump ;  it  was  composed 
mainly  of  moss,  but  sprigs  of  growing  ivy  were  interwoven, 
effectually  concealing  the  nest  but  for  the  tell-tale  hole. 
The  last  case  was  even  more  ingenious  still,  for  the  nest 
was  built  in  the  side  of  a  hayrick,  and  was  composed 
entirely  of  dry  grass  (Triticiim  repeiris),  showing  to  my 
mind  a  fertility  of  resource  unexampled  in  such  an  atom 
of  a  bird  as  a  wren. 

The  last  note  I  have  refers  to  a  pair  of  Herring  Gulls, 
which  have  been  reared  from  the  nest  by  a  cottager  in 
the  town,  and  are  now  in  their  second  year  and  are  un- 
pinioned. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  an  undue  familiarity  with  the  gemts 
homo  has  brought  out  some  most  undesirable  traits  in  these 
birds,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  communicated  to  any 
of  their  congeners  with  whom  they  commingle  in  their  hours 
of  ease  on  the  estuary. 

Happening  a  few  weeks  ago  to  pass  the  cottage,  I  noticed 
in  the  street  at  the  front  door  a  gull  being  fed  with  scraps 
from  the  house,  which  were  snapped  up  with  avidity,  until 
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a  cat  came  on  the  scene  and  thought  to  join  in  the  feast;  but 
like  a  flash  the  gull,  with  the  most  diabolical  hisses  and 
gurgles  I  ever  heard  coming  from  a  bird,  ran  at  the  cat  with 
outstretched  wings  and  caused  the  latter  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  It  appears  both  gulls  and  the  cat  had  been  brought 
up  together  from  babyhood,  feeding  from  the  same  saucerful 
of  bread  and  milk,  and  lying  down  together  in  the  same 
hay-lined  basket  at  night,  but  the  gulls  were  always  masters 
of  the  situation. 

Some  time  after  this  episode  I  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  when  a  gull  flew  overhead,  and  my  companion 
remarked  that  it  was  one  of  the  tame  gulls  and  that  he  had 
taken  to  stealing  chickens :  he  had  flown  off  with  more  than 
a  score  from  a  run  we  were  standing  near,  and  now  was 
wont  to  harry  a  neighbour's  run  further  down  the  street. 
No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than  I  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  this  thieving  propensity,  for  with  a  swoop  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  peregrine  falcon,  the  gull  came  down, 
seized  a  chick  in  its  bill,  and  made  off  towards  the  river.  I 
have  no  doubt  fowls  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  usually 
harmless  gulls,  that  they  are  unable  to  realise  danger  from 
their  foe  until  it  is  too  late. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  8TUDT. 
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(Read  at  Teignmoath,  July,  1904.) 


["How  memorable  an  instance  hath  our  age  jrielded  us,  of  an  eminent 
person,  to  whose  encagement  we  are  beholden,  besides  many  philosophical 
experiments,  for  that  noble  History  of  the  World,  which  is  now  in  our 
hands.  The  Court  had  his  youthful  and  freer  times ;  the  Tower,  his  later 
age :  the  Tower  reformed  the  Court  in  him ;  and  produced  those  worthy 
monnments  of  art  and  industry,  which  we  should  nave  in  vain  expectea 
from  his  freedom  and  jollity.  It  is  observed,  that  shining  wood,  when  it 
is  kept  within  doors,  loseth  its  light.  It  is  otherwise  with  this  and  many 
other  active  wits,  which  had  never  shined  so  much,  if  not  for  their  close- 
ness."— "The  Balm  of  Gilead :  or,  Comforts  for  the  Distressed,"  in 
ColUeUd  Works  of  Bishop  Hall,  viii.  (1808),  162.] 

At  the  Plympton  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  in  1887, 
the  author  read  a  paper  on  The  History  of  the  Worlds  written 
by  Sir  W.  Ralegh  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  (1603-1616).^ 
It  included  an  account  of  its  history  and  progress ;  in  what 
part  of  the  Tower  it  was  written;  the  Uterary  assistance 
received  from  friends ;  particulars  as  to  its  publication ;  an 
inquiry  into  the  assertion  that  some  of  the  MSS.  were 
destroyed,  etc.  None  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  that 
paper  are  discussed  in  the  present  one,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, viz.  the  attempted  suppression  of  the  work,  much 
additional  light  having  been  discovered  on  this  point  during 
the  last  few  years. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  detailed 
bibliographical  description  of  its  various  editions  and  issues, 
noting   their  various  differences,  their    contents,  and    an 

*  Trans,  D,  A,,  xix.  389-418. 
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account  of  their  respective  peculiarities;  also  to  describe 
the  various  engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  that  have 
served  to  illustrate  the  successive  issues. 

Our  earliest  definite  knowledge  of  such  a  work  having 
been  undertaken  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers*  Company  as  the  licence  for  publication  : — 

"(1611)  15*®  Aprilis  Walter  Burre  Entred  for  his  Copy  vnder 
th'  [hjandes  of  master  Doctor  OVERALL  Deane  of  Paules  and 
Th'wardens,  A  booke  called  The  history  of  the  world  written  by 
Sir  WALTER  RAWLEIGHE  .  .  .vj^."  i 

This  shows  the  following  entry  in  the  Life  of  T,  ffariot,  by 
H.  Stevens  (1900),  to  be  incorrect :  "  For  obvious  reasons  [it] 
was  not  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall"  (125). 

According  to  Camden,^  the  History  was  issued  to  the 
public  on  March  29th,  1614,*  and  this  accords  with  the  year 
(1614)  figured  at  the  base  of  the  allegorical  frontispiece,  as 
well  as  in  the  colophon ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  the  publica- 
tion was  delayed  until  the  commencement  of  1615.  From 
this  time  till  1687,  a  period  of  seventy-two  years,  a  series  of 
ten  folio  editions,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other, 
were  published,  the  following  comprising  the  whole  of  those 
known  at  the  present  date  as  having  been  issued  in  their 
respective  yeara :  1614,  1617  (1),  1617  (2),  1621,  1628,  1634, 
1652,  1666,  1671,  1677,  and  1678.  Of  the  first  edition,  and 
probably  of  others,  there  were  several  distinct  issues,  vary- 
ing from  each  other  more  or  less.  Some  other  years  are 
mentioned  by  W.  Oldys*  additional  to  those  just  noted,  all 
of  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  latter,  with  a  single 
exception,  viz.  one  "in  1661,  printed  for  Robert  White," 
but  no  copy  of  this  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  suppress  the  work  ?  ^ 
The  answer  in  the  affirmative  was,  for  a  long  period,  almost 
wholly  based  on  the  following  paragraph,  treuascribed  from  a 
letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  D.  Carleton,  dated 
January  5th,  1614-15 : — 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  booke  is  called  in,  by  the  Kinges  com- 
maundment,  for  diuers  exceptions,  but  specially  for  beeing  too 

1  Ed.  Arber,  iii.  457.  '  Epistolae  (1691),  App.  9. 

•  H.  Stevens  affirms  it  took  place  in  April  of  that  year,  "just  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,"  and  "appeared  anonymously"  (125). 

*  "Life  of  Ralegh,"  in  IV'orks  (1829),  i.  449.  This  is  the  work  always 
quoted  from  under  the  name  "W.  Oldys,"  except  where  otherwise  expressed. 

'  It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  some  portions  of  the  pre>'ious 
paper  on  this  point. 
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sawcie  in  censuring  princes.  I  heare  he  takes  yt  much  to  hart, 
for  he  thought  he  had  won  his  spurres  and  pleased  the  king 
extraordinarilie."  ^ 

That  the  History  was  the  work  "  called  in "  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  of  no  other  work  of  Ealegh's  having  been 
printed  during  the  lifetime  of  James.  This  is  corroborated 
by  the  following  passage  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1656,  entitled,  Observations  on  [Sir  W.]  Sanderson's 
History  of  James,  etc. : — 

"  at  its  first  publication  it  was  forbid ;  and  particularly  for  some 
passages  in  it  which  offended  the  Spaniard ;  as  also  for  being  too 
plain  with  the  faults  of  princes  in  his  preface."  ' 

This  preface  contains  a  long  detailed  list  of  the  numerous 
crimes  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.;  as  well  as  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy;  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
retribution  that  followed.  When  we  remember  that  James' 
opinion  of  a  regal  monarchy  was  that  **  Elings  be  not  bound 
to  giue  Account  of  theii*  Actions  to  any  but  God  alone,"*  we 
cannot  wonder  at  his  strong  disapproval  of  such  passages  as 
the  following  in  Ealegh's  work : — 

"Who  hath  not  observed  what  labour,  practice,  peril,  blood- 
shed, and  cruelty,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
imdergone,  exercised,  taken  on  them,  and  committed,  to  make 
themselves  and  their  issues  masters  of  the  world.'' 

"  Kings  live  in  the  world,  and  not  above  it." 

"  Oh,  by  what  plots,  by  what  forswearings,  betrayings,  oppres- 
sions, imprisonments,  tortures,  poisonings,  and  under  what  reasons 
of  state  and  politic  subtilty,  have  these  forenamed  kings,  both 
strangers  and  of  our  own  nation,  pulled  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  themselves,  upon  theirs,  and  upon  their  prudent  ministers." 

Although  Gardiner*  declared  the  "  order  for  the  suppression" 
was  directed  against  Ralegh's  Prerogative  of  Parliaments, 
he  gives  no  authority  for  it,  and  it  is  entirely  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence. 

Up  to  the  year  1891,  when  Stebbing  published  his  Life  of 
Ralegh,  no  additional  facts  had  been  gleaned  to  corroborate 
Chamberlain's  statement.     That  author  remarked,  not  un- 

^  S,P,,  James  I.,  Ixzx.  No.  1. 
'  Dp.  9,  10.     Quoted  by  Oldys,  462. 

'  Opening  lines  of  the  Declaration  issued  by  his  command  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  Ralegh  in  1618. 
*  Hiat&ry  of  England,  ii  (1883),  271-2. 
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reasonably,  "  it  is  almost  incredible  that  so  extreme  an  act 
of  prerogative,  carried  out  against  so  remarkable  a  work, 
should  have  been  suflfered  to  pass  without  popular  protests  " 
(281).  But  in  the  Stuart  period  it  was  somewhat  dangerous 
for  a  protest  of  any  kind  to  be  made.  The  same  author 
continues:  "the  readiest  explanation  is  that  Chamberlain, 
in  his  haste  to  give  his  correspondent  early  information, 
reported  to  him  a  rimiour,  and  perhaps  a  threat,  upon  which 
James  happily  had  not  the  hardihood  to  act"  (281).  That 
Ealegh's  History  was  the  one  to  which  the  royal  command 
applied  has,  since  1891,  been  finally  proved  by  the  researches 
of  Professor  Arber.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers*  Company,  edited  by  him  (1894),  includes  the 
transcript  of  a  number  of  "  Illustrative  Documents,"  amongst 
which  is  the  following : — 

"  Precept  from  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Greorge 
Abbot]  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  1614. 

"  To  my  very  Loving  friends  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers, 

"After  my  hartie  commendacons  I  haue  received  expresse 
directions  from  his  Matie  that  the  booke  latelie  published  by 
S'  Walter  Rawleigh,  nowe  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  not  suffered  for  hereafter  to  be  sould.  This  is 
therefore  to  require  in  His  Maties  name  that  pmtely  you  repairs 
unto  the  printer  of  the  said  booke,  as  also  unto  all  other  Station" 
and  bookesellers  which  haue  any  of  them  in  their  custodie,  and 
that  you  doe  take  them  in  and  wth  all  convenient  speed  that  may 
bee  cause  them  to  be  brought  to  me  or  to  the  Lo.  Sf'  of  London. 
And  this  shalbe  yo'  sufiicient  warrant  in  that  behalf. 

"  ffrom  Lambeth  the  22*»»  of  December,  16U, 

"  Yo'  very  loving  ffreinde, 

"  G.  Cant.  "  (V.  Ixxvij.). 

Edwards,^  in  error,  aflBrms  the  "command  was  given"  on 
January  5th,  1615,  the  date  of  Chamberlain's  letter.  The 
book  "latelie  published,"  and  in  the  hands  of  booksellers, 
could  only  apply  to  the  History,  as  no  other  work  by  Ralegh 
(already  noted),  and  when  a  "  prisoner  in  the  Tower,"  was 
printed  in  the  reign  of  James.  Although  the  command 
was  stringent  and  imperative,  it  apparently  made  no  great 
impression  on  the  distribution  of  copies  to  the  public ;  per- 
chance it  rather  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sale,  con- 
sidering, as  will  be  presently  pointed  out,  that  there  were 

»  Life  of  Ralegh  (1888),  i.  650-1. 
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more  issues  of  the  first  edition  than  of  any  other.  That 
great  laxity  sometimes  occurred  in  carrying  out  commands 
of  this  nature  is  thus  commented  upon  by  J.  A.  Farrer: 
"James's  proclamations  were  not  always  attended  to  (by 
one,  for  instance,  he  prohibited  hunting) ;  and  Eoger  Coke 
says  that  the  books  being  out,  *  the  proclamation  could  not 
call  them  in,  but  only  served  to  make  them  more  taken 
notice  of.'"^ 

In  my  former  paper  I  suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  suppression, 
a  compromise  was  probably  agreed  upon,  by  the  elimination 
of  the  printed  title-page,  so  as  to  render  the  work  anony- 
mous; and  its  absence  in  the  first  two  editions  seemed  to 
bear  this  out.  Stebbing  (281)  points  out  the  difficulties 
attending  the  enforcement  of  a  royal  order  for  the  book  to 
be  called  in,  as  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  circulation ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  de  facto  order  rather  adds  to  than 
diminishes  the  difficulty  of  assigning  any  reason  for  the 
absent  title-page.  This  is  further  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance (if  Camden's  statement  be  correct)  that  its  publica- 
tion took  place  in  March,  1614,  as  the  attempted  suppression 
is  dated  nine  months  later.^ 


A.    TEXT  OF   "HISTORY,"  1614-1687. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  editions  of  the  History  of  the  World,  1614-1687,  form 
a  distinct  series,  and  are  alike  in  their  main  features  and 
general  arrangements.  Their  respective  issues  contain  many 
variations ;  a  few  of  importance,  but  the  majority  of  a  minor 
character;  all  of  value  in  assisting  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular edition,  especially  in  mutilated  copies.  The  following 
comprises  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents. 

1.  Allegorical  Frontispiece.  "  Ren.  Elstracke  sculpsit." 
Across  the  centre  is  the  title,  "  The  History  of  the  World** 
and  at  the  base,  "At  London  Printed  for  Walter  Bvrre. 
1614."'  This  date  remained  unchanged  in  all  the  edi- 
tions up  to  and  inclusive  of  that  of  1684,  from  which  year 
to  1677  there  is  substituted  for  the  original  inscription  the 

^  Books  Condemned  to  he  Burnt  (1892),  57.     Francis  Osborne  (1593-1659) 

gublished  his  Advice  to  a  Son  in  1656-8.  In  the  latter  year  the  Vice- 
hancellor  of  Oxford  ordered  the  booksellers  to  sell  no  more  copies  of  it ; 
"but  this  direction  caused  the  Advice,  according  to  Wood,  'to  sell  the 
better.'"  (D.  N.  B.,  xlii.  286.) 

2  Cf.  N.  and  Q.,  8th  S.,  v.  441-2. 

'  A  reduced  facsimile  of  it  will  be  found  in  Trana,  Z>.  A,,  zix.  (1887) 
408. 
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names  of  the  publishers,  with  the  year  of  publication.  Up 
to  the  last-named  date,  the  plate  had  been  occasionally  re- 
touched with  the  graver,  but  in  the  last  of  the  series,  1687, 
the  plate  was  re-engraved  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner, 
and  its  lower  part,  containing  the  date,  etc.,  in  previous  copies, 
was  cut  away  altogether. 

2.  Uxplanatory  verses  of  the  frontispiece,  headed  "The 
Minde  of  the  Front."  Generally  occupies  a  separate  leaf, 
but  is  occasionally  found  printed  on  the  back  of  the  frontis- 
piece. Is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson,  but  differs 
somewhat  from  the  version  in  his  works.^ 

3.  Printed  title-page.  The  first  two  editions  (1614-17)  are 
destitute  of  any,  but  it  is  present  in  the  remainder.  Those 
of  1666-1687  are  rubricated.  The  dates  of  publication  from 
1614  to  1634  inclusive  are  recorded  in  the  colophon ;  to  be 
found  on  the  leaf  after  the  index  in  the  issues  of  1614  and 
1617  (1) ;  and  on  its  last  page  up  to  1634,  from  which  date 
it  was  discontinued.  The  year  is  noted  on  the  frontispiece 
only  of  the  volume  of  1652,  on  the  frontispiece  and  title-page 
from  1666  to  1677,  and  on  the  title-page  alone  in  the  last 
edition  (1687). 

4.  Portrait.  Included  in  all  copies  on  and  after  that  of  1617 
(2).  Up  to  the  edition  of  1652  inclusive  it  was  printed  on  the 
title-page,  but  after  that  date  it  occupied  a  separate  sheet. 

5.  Maps,  Each  issue  contains  eight  double -paged  maps 
and  plans,  dispersed  through  the  work,  having  the  paging 
they  serve  to  illustrate  engraved  at  their  upper  corners.  As 
the  number  of  leaves  varies  in  some  of  the  editions,  the  page 
numbers  on  the  maps  are  altered  accordingly.  Six  of  the 
numbers  bear  no  engraver's  name,  but  the  fourth  has  "Guli: 
Hole  sculp : "  and  the  fifth  "  W.  H.  sc",  at  their  respective 
bases.^ 

6.  T?ie  Pre/acey  Table  of  ContetitSy  Chronological  Tables,  and 
Ind^x  remain  unchanged  in  form  throughout  the  series,  and 
beyond  being  reset,  show  as  a  rule  no  important  variations.^ 
In  the  main  text  the  references  to  other  works  are  contained 
in  the  marginalia;  in  which,  also,  excepting  in  the  editions 
of  1666  to  1687,  every  tenth  line  is  figured. 

1  Cf.  fFarks,  ed.  Gifford  (1876),  viil  370. 

^  A  short  memoir  of  him  {sub  **  William  Hole  or  Holle")  and  of  his  works 
will  be  found  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (1876),  iii.  160,  but  the 
maps  in  Ralegh's  History  are  not  mentioned. 

^  There  are,  however,  some  serious  omissions  in  the  Table  of  Contents  in 
some  of  the  volumes. 
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The  following  comparative  table  exhibits  the  paging,  eta, 
in  each  edition. 

TABLE.    Folio  Editions  of  the  **  History  of  thb  World,"  1614-1786. 


Yean. 


Preface 
(iMivn). 


1614 
1617  (1) 
1617  (2) 
1621 
1628 
1634 

1652 

1666 
1671 

1677 

1687 


1736 


{ 
{ 


20 
20 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 

11 

16 

pp.  j.-xxxij. 

16 
pp.  j.-xxxy. 


Con- 
tents 
(leaves). 


20 
20 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 

{ 


12 


Historv 
(paging). 


1-651 
1-776 
1-651 
1-776 
1-555 
1-669 
1-555 
1-669 
1-555 
1-669 
1-556 
1-669 
1-565 
1-669 
1-1143 

1-1143 
1-660 

667-885 
1-813 


1-817 


History 
(columns). 


Single 
Single 
Single 
Single 
Single 
Single 

Single 

Double 
Double 

Double 

Double 

Double 


Chrono- 
logical 
Tables 

(leaves). 


Index 
(2  parte, 

double 
colatnnB) 

(leaves.) 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 

14 

»{ 


16 
16 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 

13 
18 

9 

8 

10 
OpATt) 


Colo- 
phon. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

No 
No 

No 

No 

• 

No 


Size  of  tvpe- 
paging  ("form") 

(inches). 


lOJ-l  X  6}-i 

lOi-t  X  6f-i 
llMx6M 
lU-ix6M 
llf-i  X  6|-f 
IIM  X  6|-J 
ll»-ix6j-f 

lli-tx71 
llWx74 

12i  X  7i 

12{  X  7i 

12|  X  6i 


To  complete  the  list  of  folio  editions,  that  of  1736  has  been 
added  to  the  list. 

As  some  difiQculty  is  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
sizes  of  the  leaves  in  the  series,  it  has  been  thought  prefer- 
able to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  spa(^es  occupied  by  the 
type  alone  (I  believe  the  technical  name  is  "form");  but  these 
are  not  always  uniform,  even  in  the  same  volume.  The 
column  in  the  table  shows  a  more  or  less  gradual  tendency 
to  increase  in  the  "form."  The  two  last  (1677  and  1687) 
greatly  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  others.  They  also  differ 
in  having  an  additional  section  of  The  Life  of  Ralegh, 

Owing  to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  work — copies  of  all  are  in  the  author's  posses- 
sion— several  important  errors  in  his  Bibliography  of  Ralegh^ 
and  in  his  paper  on  the  same  subject  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Library  Association  of  January,  1885,  have  been 
rectified  in  the  present  article. 

The  History  portion  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  end 
of  the  second  Macedonian  War,  and  is  divided  into  five  books. 
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and  each  of  these  into  chapters  and  sections.  The  books 
vary  exceedingly  in  length,  the  longest  (5th)  occupying  466 
pages,  and  the  shortest  (4th)  only  150.  The  entire  work  is, 
according  to  the  headline  on  each  page,  only  "the  first  part" 
of  the  projected  one,  "implying,"  to  use  Ralegh's  concluding 
lines,  "a  Second  and  Third  Volume ;  which  I  also  intended, 
and  haue  hewne  out,"  but  mainly  owing  to  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  "to  whom  they  were  directed,"  were  never  completed.^ 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  and  description  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  work,  in  the  series  from  1614  to  1687, 
with  a  notice  of  their  peculiarities,  bibliographical  and 
otherwise. 

1.  Edition  of  1614. 

It  possesses  neither  a  printed  title-page  nor  a  portrait,  and 
is  virtually  an  anonymous  work,  the  author's  name  being  no- 
where mentioned.  An  unpaged  leaf  after  the  Index  contains 
a  list  of  errata,  with  a  colophon  on  its  verso  as  follows : — 

"LONDON 
Printed  by  William  Stansby  for  Walter  Burre,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Paules  Church- 
yard at  the  signe  of  the  Crane. 
1614." 

Over  this  is  the  printer's  device,  with  ornaments  above  and 
below  it. 

Of  this  edition  there  are  known  at  least  three  separate 
issues,  each  differentiated  from  the  others  by  some  well- 
marked  variations,  all  of  which  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  text  of  the  History  portion.  As  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  each,  it  will  be  convenient  to  allude  to  them  as  I., 
II.,  and  III.  respectively ;  and  also  to  state  that  less  diflfer- 
ence  exists  between  II.  and  III.  than  between  them  and  I. 

Each  division  of  the  work  has  an  ornamental  headpiece ; 
those  of  the  Chronological  Tables  and  Index  consist  of 
ordinary  printer's  ornaments,  but  the  remainder  are  of 
elaborate  arabesque  patterns,  1 J  in.  in  depth.  Every  chapter 
and  section  (but  not  the  sub-sections)  commences  with  a 
block  letter ;  of  these  the  largest  (2^  in.  square)  are  re- 
stricted to  the  first  chapter  in  each  book ;  one  is  floreated, 
and  the  others  have  mythological  figures,  three  of  them 
being  struck  from  the  same  block. 

^  An  excellent  description  of  the  work,  with  a  r^sum^  of  its  principal  con* 
tents,  will  be  found  in  Edwards*  Life  of  RaZegh  (1868),  i.  616-55.  The 
Life  of  Ralegh,  by  C.  Whitehead  (1854),  contains  a  woodcut  facsimile  of  the 
allegorical  frontispiece,  and  an  extensive  series  of  *' Selections*'  from  Ralegh's 
great  work  (pp.  191-276.     Cf.  Trans,  D,  A.,  xxv.  (1893)  106-9). 
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"HOOshicklesof  gold. 
Terminates  at  "ASA." 


»  (• 


Signatures.  Frontispiece  and  Verses,  2  Is.  Preface,  A — E, 
in  fours.  Hidory  and  Chron,  Tables^  B  (no  A) — Z,  in  sixes ; 
Aa — Zz,  in  sixes;  Aaa — lii,  in  sixes;  Kkk,  4  Is.;  Aaaa — Zzzz, 
in  sixes ;  Aaaaa — Zzzzz,  in  sixes  ;  Aaaaaa — Tttttt  in  sixes ; 
Vuuuuu — Yyyyyy,  in  fours.  Index,  Aaaaaa  [a],  Bbbbbbb,  6  Is., 
Cccccce,  4  Is.     Errata  and  Colophon,  1  leaf. 

a.  1614.  No.  I  issue.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
selecting  this  as  the  earliest  of  the  three  issues  yet  discovered, 
owing  to  some  important  passages  in  it  which  vary  con- 
siderably from  the  entries  in  II.  and  III.,  and  from  those  in 
all  subsequent  editions. 

1614.    Nos.  II.  and  III.  issues, 
a.  1614.    No.  I.  issue.  and  all  subsequent  editions. 

Bk.  L,  p.  62, 1.  3. 

"  two  shickles  of  gold." 
Bk.  II.,  p.  511,  Heading. 

"Of   the    great  alteration 

falling  out  in  the  tenne  Tribes 

during  the  reigne  of  ASA; 

with  a  coniecture  of  the  causes 

hindring  the  reunion  of  Israel 

with     luda,     which     might 

haue  beene  effected  by  these 

troubles." 
Bk.  IV.,  p.  157,  Heading. 

"The    First   Part   of    the 

Historic  of   the  World :   in- 
treating  of  the  Times  from  the 

raigneof  PHILIP  of  J/ocecZow, 

to  the  Conquest  of  thai  King- 
dome  by  the  ROMANS.'' 
Bk.  v.,  p.  396,  1.  16,  etc. 

"A   nation    in    Portugale 

called  the  Vettones  (or  as  Liuie 

saith,  at  Castrum  Altum,  in 

the  midway  betweene  Sagun- 

tum     and     new     Carthage) 

fighting  valiantly  ho  (Amil- 

car)  was  slaine." 
Bk.  v.,  p.  717,  11.  47-9. 

"  Vnhappie  Captaines,  and 

happie    Clarkes,    with    what 

labour  and  perill  doth  the  one 

attaine  to  beggerie,  and  what 

Places    and    goodly    Estates 

doe    the    other    obtaine    by 

keeping  themselues  warme." 


After  *  *  Macedon  ;  "  read  "  to  • 
the  establishing  of  that  King- 
dome,  in  the  race  of  ANTI- 
GONUS." 


"  a  Nation  in  Portugale  called 
the  Veitones  (defending  him- 
selfe  a  long  time  with  an 
admirable  resolution)  hee 
(Amilcar)  was  inuironed  and 
slaine."    \    ^ 

Substituted  passsage. 

"As  for  the  L.  Thomas 
Burrough,  and  Peregrine  Berty 
L.  WilloughHe  of  Eresby,  two 
very  worthy  and  exceeding 
valiant  Commanders,  they 
brought  with  them  into  the 
world  their  Titles  and  Estates. " 


«^i 
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Bk.  2,  pp.  339,  387 ;  and  Bk.  4,  p.  276,-  are  wrongly  numbered  ; 
and  Bk.  2,  pp.  491-2,  are  in  duplicate. 

J.  1614.  No.  II.  issue.  Compared  with  No.  I.,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  variations : — 

Different  catch-worda  In  Bk.  2,  pp.  539,  556,  "enough  " 
and  "  decei-,"  are  respectively  represented  in  I.  by  "  to,"  and 
by  "deceiu-".  At  p.  511  of  the  same  Bk.  "fortune"  is 
SL>  substituted  for  "  on  "  in  the  latter,  the  former  (II.)  having  an 
extra  line  of  type,  owing  to  the  shortened  heading  of  the 
chapter,  already  referred  to. 

There  are  nine  additional  corrections  of  words  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  "errata,"  and  of  some  not  noted  in 
that  list,  as  "  Eden  "  (Bk.  1.,  p.  36)  for  "  Keden."  Also  two 
of  importance  in  Bk.  5,  p.  375,  L  27 ;  p.  727,  L  26 ;  "  They 
must,"  and  "  Towne  reuolted,"  being  corrected  to  "they  will," 
and  "  Towne  rebelled." 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marginal  references, 
e,g,  "Pliny,  1.  5,  c.  8,"  in  Bk.  1,  p.  61 ;  and  on  the  next  p<^e, 
"Steuch.  Eugub.  in  Gen.  c.  2."  Among  the  additions  may 
be  specially  mentioned,  "  non  etiam  praeferens,"  in  Bk.  4,  p. 
199,1.  14;  and  the  addition  of  "Knollys,"  and  "Danuers"  to 
the  list  of  proper  names  in  Bk.  5,  p.  718, 1.  16. 

Some  of  the  most  marked  difi'erences  consist  in  whole 
pages  having  had  their  type  reset,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples: — Bk.  1,  pp.  35-6,  61-2;  Bk.  2,  pp.  511-12, 
539-40,  555-6 ;  Bk.  4,  pp.  157-8 ;  and  Bk.  5,  pp.  717-18. 
The  resetting  is  usually  attended  with  some  minor  altera- 
tions in  the  punctuation,  the  spelling,  the  use  of  capitals, 
etc.  In  two  instances  the  initials  have  been  changed.  The 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these  examples  is, 
that  they  all  occur  on  single  leaves,  the  type  of  the  page 
immediately  preceding,  as  well  as  of  the  one  that  follows, 
remaining  unaltered. 

The  duplicate  pages,  as  well  as  those  wrongly  figured  in 
I.,  are  repeated  in  II.  excepting  the  one  in  Bk.  4,  p.  276, 
which  is  corrected;  in  the  same  Bk.,  p.  153  is  in  error 
substituted  for  157. 

A  copy  of  this  issue,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  has 
the  following  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf : — 

"  This  Booke  given  to  Valences  Sacheverell  Esq' 
by  S'  Walter  Kawleys  own  Hand  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1614." 

It  contains  an  enormous  series  of  MS.  marginal  notes. 
c,  1614.    No.  III.  issue.     The  variations  noted  in  II.  apply 
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equally  to  III.,  but  the  latter  diflfers  from  the  other  two  in 
several  paragraphs.  For  example,  in  Bk.  4,  p.  21#.  of  I.  and  %- 
II.,  this  sentence:  '*No  more  than  4000  footejand  2000 
horse  against  Seuthas  the  Thradan  King,"  is  thus  modified 
in  III:  "No  more  than  foure  thousand  foote,  and  two 
thousand  horse  against  Seuthas  their  King."  Again,  in  Bk. 
5,  p.  370,  of  I.  and  II.  we  read:  "That  they  should  pay 
vnto  the  Bomans  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  talents; 
which  make,  after  600  Frenchc  [sic]  croione$  to  the  talent, 
thirteen  hundred  and  twentie  thousand  crownes."  In  III. 
the  italicised  portion  is  altered  to  "as  the  French  reckon 
the  talent." 

That  these  three  were  separate  issues  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  History  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  its  great  popularity  at  the  time  of 
its  publication — probably  increased  by  the  attempted  sup- 
pression— a  popularity  which  was  maintained  during  the  rest 
of  the  century.  The  possibility  of  a  still  earlier  one  than 
those  already  recorded  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  although  a 
copy  of  the  same  list  of  errata  is  contained  in  each,  the 
corrections  made  in  tiie  text  are  passed  by  unnoticed,  of 
which  the  following  transcribed  from  it  are  examples : — 

"Bk.  1.  p.  152.  1.  15.  for  triemres  read  triremes, 

„    2.  p.  271.  1.  18.   „   had.   Being  being  retid  had  being.   Being 
„    5.  p.  727.  1.  42.   „   now  read  nor,** 

Now  all  of  these  are  corrected  in  No.  I.  issue.  Does  not 
this  indicate  that  one  containing  these  errors  must  have 
preceded  it  ? 

2.  Edition  of  1617  (1). 

Whatever  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition,  applied  equally  to  this  one  also,  there  being 
no  printed  title-page,  nor  any  indication  of  the  author's  name. 
As  the  colophon  of  each  is  printed  on  a  separate  leaf  (the 
only  editions  where  this  is  the  case),  and  is  frequently 
absent,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  assigning  the 
proper  date  to  the  copy  under  examination.  This  is,  how- 
ever, readily  determined  by  referring  to  the  Preface  (A  3, 
line  20  from  the  top).  If  it  contains  the  word  "  flollowing," 
it  belongs  to  1614;  if  "folowing,"  to  1617  (1).  The 
colophon  faces  the  Index  (its  verso  being  blank),  and  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  earlier  one,  being  accompanied 
with  the  same  printer's  device  and  ornaments.  The  sole 
difierences  consist  in  the  word  "Paules"  being  in  italics, 
and  in  the  date  "  1617."    The  entire  volume  has  been  re-set 
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with  the  same  fount  of  type  as  its  predecessor ;  and  yet  the 
catch- words  remain  unchanged;  so  do  the  signatures  with 
one  exception.  The  only  faults  discovered  in  the  pagination 
are  similar  to  those  in  1614,  No.  I.  issue,  excepting  the 
correction  of  the  wrong  figures  in  Bk.  2,  p.  339.  Pages 
491-2  of  Bk.  II.  remain  duplicated. 

Of  the  130  errata  reported  in  the  list  in  the  previous 
volumes,  98  have  in  this  one  been  corrected,  and  3  in  part. 
Some  errors  not  included  in  this  list  have  been  amended, 
thus  **  Hierome,"  thrice  repeated  in  Bk.  3,  p.  21,  have  in  two 
instances  been  amended  to  "  lerome."  The  heading  of  Bk. 
3,  p.  1,  is  misprinted  **Fisrt";  and  at  p.  154,  the  headline 
notes  "  The  second  Book,"  whereas  it  should  be  the  "  Third." 
It  is  singular  that  the  phrase,  "non  etiam  praeferens,"  in- 
serted in  Bk.  4,  p.  199,  1.  14  of  II.  and  III.  issues  of  the 
preceding  edition,  is  omitted  in  the  present  one,  nor  does  it 
find  a  place  in  any  of  the  subsequent  volumes. 

Although  for  the  most  part  the  same  woodcut  initials 
have  been  employed,  their  places  have  been  greatly  altered. 
New  ones  of  the  largest  kind  are  printed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Bks.  1  and  3.  There  are  some  changes  in  the 
headpieces  and  printer's  ornaments.  The  concluding  lines 
of  Bk.  5,  p.  776,  have  been  rearranged.  Neither  this  nor. 
any  subsequent  edition  contains  a  list  of  errata. 

Signatures.  Are  identical  with  those  of  1614,  excepting 
that  the  signature-letters  on  Bk.  3,  pp.  3,  5,  and  on  the 
first  p.  of  the  Index,  have  been  corrected. 

3.  Edition  of  1617  (2). 

This  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  its  prede- 
cessors. Although  the  third  edition,  it  was  the  second 
published  in  1617,  as  thus  shown  in  the  colophon : — 

"LONDON 
Printed  by  William  laggard  for  Walter 
Burre,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Paules  Church- 
yard at  the  signe  of  the  Crane. 
1 6 1 7." 

Burre  continued  to  be  the  publisher,  but  the  name  of  a  new 
printer  appears.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of 
change,  as  W.  Stansby  was  living  in  1617,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent date  printed  one  or  more  of  Ben  Jonson's  works. 

For  the  first  time  the  volume  was  supplied  with  a  printed 
title-page,  containing  Ralegh's  name  as  the  author ;  and  also 
his  portrait.  We  possess  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
cause  whereby  the  volume  was  thus  properly  completed ; 
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but  bearing  in  mind  that  Ralegh's  release  from  his  Tower 
imprisonment  on  March  19th,  1616,  was  only  a  conditional 
one,  his  full  liberty  not  being  accorded  him  until  January 
30th,  1617,  and  that  he  started  on  his  disastrous  voyage  to 
Guiana  on  August  19th  of  the  same  year,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that,  now  that  he  was  considered  a  free  man,  his 
great  work  was  allowed  to  be  published,  bearing  his  name 
for  the  first  time  as  the  acknowledged  author.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  transcript  of  the  title-page : — 

"The 

HISTORY  OF 

THE   WORLD. 

In  Fiue  Bookes. 

1.  In  treating  of  the  Beginning  and  first  Ages  of  the  same  from 
the  Creation  vnto  Abraham. 

2.  Of  the  Times  from  the  Birth  of  Abraham,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  of  Salomon. 

3.  From  the  destruction  of  lerusalem,  to  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

4.  From  the  Reigne  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  the  establishing 
of  that  Kingdome,  in  the  Race  of  Antigonus. 

5.  From  the  setled  rule  of  Alexanders  successors  in  the  East, 
vntill  the  Romans  (preuailing  ouer  all)  made  Conquest  of  Asia 
and  Macedon. 

By  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Knight." 

Below  this,  and  occupying  three  fifths  of  the  page,  is  an 
engraved  portrait^  of  the  author,  with  his  name  repeated 
twice. 

The  entire  volume  has  a  new  and  wholly  different  type- 
setting, which,  as  shown  in  the  Table,  occupies  a  larger  space 
on  each  page,  and  the  number  of  printed  lines  on  each  is  in- 
creased from  54  to  58.  The  whole  work  contains  fewer 
leaves  than  its  predecessors.  The  Preface,  Contents,  and 
Index  are  diminished  respectively  by  4,  6,  and  3  leaves; 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  Chronological  Tables;  but  the 
History  text  is  reduced  by  upwards  of  100  leaves.  The 
first  part  terminates  at  the  end  of  Bk.  2,  at  p.  555 ;  the 
second  commences  on  its  verso,  and  is  unpaged,  the  proper 
page  commencing  on  the  right-hand  leaf.  •  These  various 
differences  in  the  leaves  and  paging  continue  in  all  the 
editions  up  to  and  inclusive  of  that  of  1652. 

The  Table  of  Contents  contains  a  serious  omission,  the 
compositor  having  left  out  all  references  from  Bk.  4,  chap.  7, 

^  A  description  of  the  variouR  portraits  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paper. 

VOL.  XXXVL  N 
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to  Bk.  5,  chap.  1,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  latter  (signatures 
b6,  b6  v^).  This  omission  was  not  rectified  in  the  next 
three  editions.  No  serious  alterations  have  been  discovered 
in  the  main  text ;  and  as  a  rule  variations  are  confined  to 
use  of  capital  letters,  to  the  use  of  italics,  and  to  the 
spelling,  there  being  a  marked  tendency  to  abbreviate  words, 
e,g,  "Sonne"  is  replaced  by  "son."  The  heading  of  Bk.  5, 
p.  261,  is  erroneously  noted  as  "  The  First  Booke,"  and  this 
is  perpetuated  in  the  volumes  of  1621  and  1628.  There 
are  numerous  mistakes  in  the  headlines;  thus  in  Bk.  1, 
p.  182,  *' second"  is  substituted  for  "first";  and  in  Bk.  2, 
pp.  186,  190,  194,  196,  "first,"  and  at  p.  378,  "fift,"  for 
"second."  There  are  some  misprints  in  the  sub-titles,  e.g. 
«  Cahp  "  for  "  Chap "  (Bk.  2,  p.  181) ;  and  "  Maceddn  "  for 
"  Macedon  "  Bk.  4,  p.  130). 

In  Bk.  2,  pp.  181-4  are  in  duplicate;  and  several  are 
wrongly  numbered  in  Bk.  5,  in  addition  to  a  gap  of  2 
leaves  between  pp.  510  and  515.  Smaller  decorated  letters 
head  the  various  books,  chapters,  etc.  Some  of  the  head- 
pieces require  notice.  Those  of  the  Preface,  Contents,  and  of 
each  book,  excepting  the  first,  are  printed  from  the  same  block, 
and  represent  a  central  figure,  like  a  squatting  Indian  god, 
at  which  two  naked  demi-figures  are  directing  their  arrows ; 
dogs  occupy  the  lower  and  rabbits  the  upper  corners,  all 
being  surrounded  with  arabesque  work.  (The  headpiece  of 
Bk.  4  of  the  first  edition  is  of  similar  design  but  from  a 
different  block.)  These  ornaments  were  used  by  W.  Jaggard 
in  other  volumes  printed  by  or  for  him,  such  as  H.  Crooke's 
Description  of  the  Body  of  Man,  published  in  1616.  Mr.  A. 
Wallis  informs  the  author  that  the  same  fount  of  type  was 
used  in  this  edition  of  Ealegh's  History  as  was  employed  in 
the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  works,  issued  "  at  the  charges 
of  W.  Jaggard  "  and  others  in  1623,  and  printed  by  Jaggard's 
son,  Isaac.  ^ 

Signatures,  Frontispiece,  Verses,  and  Title,  3  Is.  Preface, 
A  B,  6  Is.  each ;  C,  4  Is.  Contents,  a,  6  Is. ;  b,  8  Is.  History, 
B  (replaces  A  on  first  leaf  only)  to  S,  in  sixes ;  T,  Y,  4  Is. 
each ;  Aa — Vv,  in  sixes ;  Aaa — Vvv,  in  sixes ;  Aaaa — Vvvv, 
in  sixes;  Aaaaa — Zzzzz,  in  sixes.  Table  and  Index,  IT  and 
m  6  Is.  each ;  *,  6  Is. ;  *  ♦,  7  Is.^ 

The  volume  is  noteworthy  for  containing  the  first  and 
only  engraved  portrait  of  Ralegh  that  was  published  during 

^  The  former  is  termed  by  Sidney  Lee  **a  well-known  pirate  publisher," 
Life  of  Shakespeare  (1899),  143. 

«  Cf.  Collections  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (1876),  350. 
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his  lifetime,  and  also  for  being  the  last  edition  that  could 
have  been  revised  by  him.     It  is  the  rarest  of  the  series. 

4.  Edition  of  1621. 

All  the  remarks  included  in  the  account  of  the  previous 
edition  apply  equally  to  the  present  one,  as  (except  in  the 
colophon  being  dated  1621)  no  variation  or  difference  has 
been  discovered.  In  the  lAfe  of  T,  ffariot,  by  W.  Stevens, 
is  this  paragraph :  "  The  second  edition  of  1621  was  the 
first  with  Raleigh's  name,*'  an .  evident  error,  as  the  one 
under  notice  is  the  fourth  edition,  and  the  second  containing 
Ralegh's  name  as  author. 

Signatures,     Identical  with  those  of  1617  (2). 

5.  Edition  of  1628. 

The  colophon  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  Index  runs  thus : — 

"LONDON 
Printed  for  H,  Lownes,  G,  Lathum,  and  B.  Young. 

Anno  Domini  1628." 

The  death  of  the  original  publisher,  Walter  Burre,  in 
1621,  occasioned  a  great  change  in  the  proprietorship.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationer's*  Com- 
pany  (ed.  Prof.  Arber)  will  explain  how  the  property  W€W 
conveyed  to  Burre's  successors,  and  they  point  out  the 
singular  succession  of  members  of  the  Lownes  family  prior 
to  the  publication  in  1628 : — 

"13«>Decembri8  1622. 

Master  maihew  Assigned  ouer  vn  to  them  by  Mistris  Burre 
Lownes  and  Consent  of    a  courte  holden   this   Daie, 

George  Latham.       All  her  estate  in  the  booke  or  Coppie  called 

The  HidoHe  of  the  World,  written  by  Sir 
WALTER  RAWLEIGHE vj^*."  (IV.  87.) 

"  10  Aprilis  1627. 

Thomas  Lownes       Entred  vnto  him  for  his  Copies  by  Consent 

of  a  full  Court  holden  this  day  all  the  estate 
right  title  and  Interest  which  Mathew  Lownes 
his  father  deceased  had  in  the  Copies  hereafter 
mencioned,  saveing  to  euery  man  and  euerye 
of  their  rightes  to  them  or  anye  of  them.  .  .  . 
xiiij»"(IV.  176). 

Then  follows  a  list  of   thirty-nine  works,  one  being  thus 

entered : — 

"  His  parte  of  (he  History  of  the  world  by  Sir 
WALTER  RAWLEIGH."  (IV.  176.) 

1^2 
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"SOMaij  1627 

Master  Humphry     Assigned  ouer  vnto  them  by  Thomas  Lownes 

Lownes  and  by  Consent  of  a  full  Court  all  the  estate 

Robert  Younge        right  and  Interest  which  he  hath  or  had  in  the 

Copies  hereafter  mencioned  .  .  .  xij"." 

A  subjoined  list  of  twenty-three  works  contains : — 

"  his  parte  of  the  History  of  the  icorld  by  Sir 
WALTER  RAWLEIGH."  (IV.  180.) 

The  entire  work  has  a  new  type-setting,  although  at  first 
sight  it  is  not  readily  recognised,  owing  to  the  paging,  catch- 
words, and  signatures  of  the  body  of  the  volume  being  ap- 
parently unchanged.  Even  the  duplicate  pp.  181-4  of  Bk.  2, 
and  the  gap  between  pp.  510  and  515  of  Bk.  5  continue, 
as  well  as  the  omission  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  Several 
pp.  in  Bk.  5  are  wrongly  numbered.  There  are  many  minor 
alterations,  e,g,  "  Historic  "  replaces  "  History  "  on  the  title- 
page  ;  there  are  different  headpieces  to  the  various  divisions 
from  those  of  the  previous  issue ;  and  fewer  decorated  initial 
letters,  and  those  of  a  new  type.  A  few  words  have  been 
altered,  thus,  "  than  "  and  "  obscuring,"  Bk.  1,  pp.  1,  177,  are 
substituted  for  **  then  "  and  '*  obscure,"  while  at  the  end  of 
Bks.  2  and  3  "  Libri "  is  printed  for  *•  Liberis."  The  Preface 
to  the  Chronological  Tables  is  printed  in  unusually  small 
type.  Of  the  six  errors  noted  in  the  headlines  of  the 
1617  (2)  edition,  three  are  corrected.  The  sub-title  of  Bk. 
5,  p.  261,  termed  "The  First  Book,"  by  mistake  for  the 
"Fifth,"  has  been  already  noticed  as  occurring  also  in  the 
two  previous  issues. 

Signatures.  Frontispiece,  Verses,  Title,  Preface,  Contents, 
and  History,  same  as  1617  (2).  Chron,  Tables  and  Index 
(a),  (a  a),  6  Is.  each ;  *,  6  Is. ;  *  *,  8  Is. 

6.  Edition  of  1634. 

The  colophon  ceases  after  this  edition.  It  is  printed  on 
the  last  page  of  the  Index  as  follows : — 

"LONDON, 

Printed  for  O.  Lathum  and  R.  Young. 

M.DC.XXXIV." 

The  title-page  is  similar  to  that  of  1628,  but  the  impression 
of  the  portrait  upon  it  is  exceedingly  faint,  from  the  plate 
being  much  worn.  In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  (1884), 
iii.  1284.  the  following  note  is  added  to  the  entry  of  this 
issue:  "The  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1614  is  prefixed  to 
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this  copy."  This  is  somewhat  misleading ;  it  refers  to  the 
engraved  frontispiece,  which  bears  the  date  1614  from  the 
first  to  the  present  edition,  the  colophon  alone  recording 
the  actual  year  of  publication.  Type  re-set,  with  many 
literal  alterations,  more  especially  in  the  uses  of  the  letters 
u  and  v;  thus,  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Preface  in  the 
1628  volume,  "How  vnfit  and  how  vnworthy  a  choice" 
become  in  the  present  one  *'How  unfit  and  unworthy  a 
choice."  "The  Minde  of  the  Front,"  although  generally 
printed  on  a  separate  leaf,  is  sometimes  found  on  the  verso 
of  the  frontispiece. 

Headpieces  of  a  new  design  (of  one  pattern  only)  are  at 
the  beginning  of  each  book  ;  but  that  at  the  head  of  the 
Preface,  like  the  one  in  the  previous  volume,  is  from  the 
block  that,  as  already  noted,  was  identified  with  the  publi- 
cations of  W.  Jaggard.  The  ornamental  initials  are  of 
smaller  size,  and  are  confined  to  the  chapter  headings,  the 
smaller  ones  being  omitted  altogether.  In  Bk.  6,  pp.  645-6 
are  figured  in  error  649-50.  In  the  same  Bk.,  pp.  513-16 
are  absent ;  pp.  181-4,  in  Bk.  2,  remain  duplicated ;  and  the 
serious  omission  in  the  Table  of  Contents  is  unrectified. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  wrong  paging  of  Bk.  5. 

iSignatures.     Same  as  those  of  1628. 

The  following  curious  statement  occurs  in  the  "Memoir 
of  Sir  W.  Kalegh,"  by  S.  G.  Drake  (1862),  p.  7:— "The 
labored  life  of  Ealegh  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  World, 
published  separately  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Knight."  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  footnote,  his  copy  was  evidently 
that  of  the  edition  of  1634: — 

"According  to  the  frontispiece,  this  edition  of  the  History  of 
tJie  World  was  printed  in  1614,  while  the  life  prefixed  records  the 
beheading  of  the  author,  in  1618.  And  then  by  the  colophon  the 
work  was  printed  in  1624.  This  collation  is  given  to  show  how 
publishers  sometimes  lead  us  astray,  however  careful  we  intend 
to  be." 

Oldys,  it  is  true,  mentions  with  respect  to  the  issues  of  1617 
and  1628,  "perhaps  there  is  one  between  them"  (I.  449); 
but  he  obviously  refers  to  that  of  1621,  and  not  to  one  of 
1624. 

Drake  relies  on  the  frontispiece  for  demonstrating  1614  as 
the  year  of  publication,  whereas  it  has  already  been  proved 
that  the  date  on  the  frontispiece  was  unchanged  during  the 
successive  editions  from  1614  to  1634  inclusive,  while  the 
correct  date  was  always  noted  in  the  colophon.    The  Life  of 
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Raleghy  to  which  he  adverts,  was  written  by  J.  Shirley,  and 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1677.  Separate  issues  of 
this  Life  were  sold  by  booksellers,  and  were  frequently  added 
to  any  copy,  irrespective  of  its  date.  (One  such  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  author.)  No  copy  of  the  year  1624  has  yet 
been  identified  in  England,  and  most  probably  Drake  made 
a  slight  error  when  he  examined  the  colophon.  This  ex- 
planation will,  it  IB  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  the 
publishers  from  blame. 

7.  Edition  of  1652. 

In  this  the  most  important  alteration  is  the  omission  of 
the  colophon ;  and  the  transference  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, with  the  names  of  the  publishers,  to  the  base  of  the 
frontispiece,  the  erasure  of  the  original  date,  1614,  which 
had  remained  unchanged  until  this  year  (1652),  having  first 
been  made.  So  that  for  the  first  time,  excepting  in  that  of 
1614,  the  frontispiece  bears  the  proper  date  when  published. 
The  imprint  runs  thus : — 

"  London  printed  for  Sam :  Cartwright  at  y*  hand  &  Bible 

in  Ducke  lane  B :  Best  at  Graies  Inn  Gate  &  J.  Place 

at  Fumivalls  Inn  gate  in  Holborne.     1652." 

The  following  appears  in  another  issue  of  the  same 
edition : — 

"  London  printed  for  R  :  Best  Jo.  Place  &  Sam  :  Cartwright 
and  are  to  be  sould  at  Graies  Inn  and  Furnivalls  Inn  gates 
in  Holborne  &  at  the  hand  and  Bible  in  Duck  lane.     1652." 

Probably  each  publisher  had  his  own  name  placed  first  in 
those  copies  sold  by  him ;  although  at  present  none  has  yet 
been  recorded  with  the  name  of  J.  Place  in  that  position. 
The  text  has  an  entirely  new  setting  of  type,  and  exhibits 
many  alterations  in  the  word-spelling;  and  although  the 
paging  is  identical  with  four  of  its  predecessors,  many  of 
the  catch-words  are  dififerent,  owing  to  some  of  the  Lines 
being  rearranged :  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Preface.  The 
headpieces  are  different,  and  there  are  fewer  block  initials. 
The  title-page  is  unchanged,  excepting  that  the  portrait  has 
been  re-engraved.  The  singular  omission  in  the  list  of 
"Contents,"  remarked  upon  in  all  the  editions  from  that 
of  1617(2),  is  continued  in  the  present  one,  and  is  attended 
with  a  remarkable  circumstance.  In  one  of  the  author's 
copies  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  rectify  this  omission  by 
the  insertion  of  two  leaves,  of  a  dififerent  colour  and  quality 
from  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the  same  work.    On  these 
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are  printed,  not  only  the  missing  chapters,  but  also,  and  in 
duplicate,  the  5th  and  6th  of  Bk.  4,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
Bk.  5.  The  result  is  to  increase  the  number  of  leaves  of  the 
"Contents"  to  16.  The  duplicate  pp.  181-4  in  Bk.  2,  and 
the  gap  between  pp.  510  and  515  of  Bk.  5  have  not  been 
rectified :  in  the  latter  seven  pages  are  incorrectly  numbered. 
Bk.  3  still  commences  on  the  verso  of  Bk.  2,  p.  555,  but  it 
is  figured  1,  in  addition  to  the  same  number  noted  on  the 
right-hand  page.  Bks.  3  and  4  contain  several  errors  in  the 
headlines.  A  copy  of  this  edition  is  thus  erroneously  de- 
scribed in  Catalogue  of  the  Huth  Lihrary  (1880),  iv.  1218 : 
"  An  undescribed  edition,  probably  the  second.*' 

Signatures.  The  Chronological  Tables  and  Index  are 
similar  to  those  of  1628;  all  the  rest  are  like  those  of 
1617  (2). 

8.  Edition  of  1666. 

Contains  several  changes  of  much  importance.  The 
Frontispiece  has  this  inscription  at  its  base : — 

"  LONDON  Printed  for  R :  White  I :  Place  &  G :  Dawes. 

16  6  6." 

In  this  the  third  6  seems  to  have  replaced  some  other  figure; 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
being  dated  1665. 

The  portrait  is  relegated  to  a  separate  leaf;  and  the 
printed  title-page  is  rubricated,  is  in  much  larger  type,  and 
although  containing  the  same  amount  of  information  as 
those  that  preceded  it,  yet  extends  to  the  whole  page  above 
the  following  imprint : — 

"LONDON, 
Printed  for  Robert  White,  John  Place,  and  George  Dawes;  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Bookes  at  the  Lamb  and  Ink-bottle 
at  the  East-end  of  St.  Pauls, 

M  DCLX  VI." 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  the  following  varia- 

^^^^''—  "LONDON, 

Printed  for  Robert  White,  John  Place,  and  George  Dawes;  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  John  Place,  at  his  Shop  at  Furnivals-Inn  Gate 
in  Holbom.  M  DCLX  VI." 

The  whole  work  has  been  re-set,  and,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
Table,  the  space  occupied  by  the  type  is  larger  than  in  the 
previous  volumes.    The  letterpress  of  the  Preface  remains 
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in  single  column,  but  the  remainder  oonsists  of  double  ones. 
The  paging  is  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  History  (1- 
1143);  the  volume  has  upwards  of  40  leaves  less  than  any 
of  its  predecessors;  and  there  are  fewer  headpieces  and 
block  initials,  the  latter  being  less  elaborated.  The  Table  of 
Contents  is  reduced  to  13  leaves ;  and  the  marginal  numbers 
on  each  page  of  the  History,  showing  every  tenth  line, 
have  been  omitted. 

The  altered  form  of  the  text  has  led  to  a  different  series 
of  printer's  errors.  In  the  Contents  the  omission  noticed 
in  several  of  the  previous  editions  has  been  rectified,  but  the 
Fifth  Book  is  termed  the  "Fourth";  and  the  headlines  on 
pp.  636,  646,  and  766  refer  to  the  wrong  books.  Then 
pp.  936,  949-52,  and  974-5,  are  figured  erroneously;  pp. 
953-4  are  in  duplicate;  and  pp.  753-4  and  949-50  are 
absent. 

Oldys  (449)  mentions  an  edition  published  "in  1656, 
printed  by  Robert  White,  &c.  another  in  1661,  printed  for 
Robert  White,  &c.*'  The  former  is  probably  intended  for 
the  present  edition,  but  that  of  1661  is  so  far  unknown. 

Signatures.  Frontispiece,  Verses,  I'itle,  and  Portrait,  4  Is. 
Preface,  A — D,  in  fours.  Contents,  a,  1  If.,  b — d,  in  fours. 
History,  Table,  and  Index,  A — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — Zzz,  Aaaa — 
Zzzz,  Aaaaa — Zzzzz,  Aaaaaa — Zzzzzz,  Aaaaaaa — Zzzzzzz,  all 
in  fours. 

9.  Edition  of  1671. 

The  title-page  (rubricated)  bears  the  following  imprint : — 

"LONDON, 

Printed  for  George  Dawes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  over  against 
LincolnS'lmie  Gate  in  CJiancery-LBne,  MDCLXXI." 

With  this  exception,  no  difference  from  that  of  the  previous 
edition  can  be  discovered ;  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  a 
re-issue  of  the  latter  with  a  new  title-page. 

In  all  the  copies  yet  examined  by  the  author  the  frontis- 
piece bears  the  date  1666.  Oldys  (449)  reports  one  of  this 
date ;  and  in  Allibone's  Dictionary  one  of  1670  is  mentioned, 
probably  an  error  for  1671. 

10.  Edition  of  1677. 

The  title-page  is  rubricated,  and  has  at  the  base : — 

"LONDON, 

Printed  for  Robert  White,  T.  Basset,  J.  WHght,  R,  ChisweU, 

O.  Dawes,  and  T.  Sawbridge,     1677." 
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It  is  similar  to  that  of  1666,  excepting  in  the  heading, 
"History"  for  " Historic" ;  and  "  Solomon"  replaces  "Salomon" 
in  all  the  preceding  issues. 

Many  copies  contain  the  following  addition  to  the  above 
title,  situated  just  below  the  author's  name : — 

"  Whereunto  is  added  in  this  £dition,  the 
Life  and  Trial  of  the  Author." 

This  seems  to  imply  the  insertion  of  the  Life  to  have  been 
an  afterthought.  The  imprint  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  latter 
runs  thus; — 

"LONDON      Printed  for  R:  White,  Tho:  Basset,  Jo. 
Wright,  Ric.  Chiswell,  Geo.  Dawes,  &  TTw.  Sawdribge  [sic] 
1676." 

The  Life  was  apparently  supplied  to  all  copies  of  this 
issue,  and  is  placed  directly  after  the  title-page.  It  consists 
of  24  leaves,  and  is  nominally  paged  1-54,  but  pp.  45-50 
are  absent,  without  any  intermission  in  the  text.  The 
"Arraignment"  is  in  single,  the  rest  being  in  double  columns ; 
all  in  much  larger  type  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  the  royal 
order  to  allow  Kalegh  to  make  the  second  voyage  to  Guiana 
being  in  black-letter.  No  author's  name  is  appended  to  it, 
but  on  the  authority  of  Wood^  it  is  generally  attributed  to 
John  Shirley  (1648-1679).  A  revised  edition  was  published 
the  same  year  in  8vo  form. 

The  Preface  and  Contents  are  reduced  to  11  leaves  each, 
and  the  Index  to  9,  the  smallest  number  in  the  whole  series. 
The  portrait  occupies  a  separate  leaf.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  text  is  similar  to  that  of  1666,  but  the  type  space  is 
much  larger  (as  shown  in  the  Table),  so  that  the  number  of 
leaves  is  diminished.  The  paging  seems  to  run  continuously 
from  1  to  885,  but  these  figures,  as  a  cursory  examination 
will  show,  are  misleading,  each  book  having  been  paged 
independently  of  the  others,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 

^^'—    First  Book        .        pages     1-125  (v«  blank). 


Second  „ 

Third  „ 

Fourth  „ 

Fifth  „ 


„  129-376. 

„  393-480. 

„  569-660. 

„  577-886  (v»  blank). 


Notwithstanding  pp.  577-660  are  in  duplicate,  there  is  an 
excess  of  24  beyond  the  number  (885)  noted  on  the  last  leaf. 
The  headpieces  and  initial  letters  are  smaller  in  number  and 

1  Ath.  Ox.,  ed.  Bliss,  iil  1221. 
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of  a  poorer  kind.  The  printer's  errors  are  remarkably  few. 
and  the  only  wrong  paging  discovered  is  in  Bk.  6,  where 
p.  652  is  in  mistake  figured  660.  Oldys  (449)  records  an 
edition  of  1678,  probably  intended  for  this  one. 

Signatures,  Frontispiece,  Verses,  Title,  Pi/rtrait,  4  Is.  Life, 
B  (no  A)  to  E,  in  fours ;  F  6  Is.  History,  A — Z,  Aa — Zz,  Aaa — 
Zzz,  Aaaa — Uuuu,  Aaaaa — Ttttt,  in  fours.  Tables  and  Index, 
*  6  Is. ;  ** — *****  in  fours. 

11.  Edition  of  1687. 

The  title-page  (rubricated)  is  similar  to  the  last,  including 
a  notice  of  "  the  Life  and  Tryal,"  the  sole  alteration  being  in 
the  imprint. 

"LONDON, 

Printed  for  Tho,  Basset,  Ric,  Ghiswell,  Benj\  Tooke,  Tho,  Passenger, 
Geo.  Dawes,  Tho.  Sawhridge,  M,  Wotton,  and  G,  Gonyers.    1 687." 

The  Frontispiece  has  been  re-engraved  (very  unsatisfactorily), 
and  has  been  mutilated  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  lower 
portion,  which  in  former  issues  contained  the  date,  and  from 
1652  the  names  of  the  publishers.  The  portrait,  on  a  separate 
leaf,  has  also  been  re-engraved,  and  spoilt.  The  Preface  is 
in  Roman  type,  in  all  the  other  editions  being  in  italic;  is  ex- 
tended to  16  leaves,  and  is  the  only  paged  example  (j-xxxij). 
The  Table  of  Contents  has  an  extra  leaf,  but  the  index  has  one 
less  than  its  predecessor.  The  Life  (the  revised  version) 
is  placed  immediately  before  the  History,  and  has  a  separate 
title-page : — 

"The  /  LIFE  /  of  the  /  valiant  and  learned  /  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Knight.  /  with  his  /  TRYAL  /  at  /  WINCHESTER.  /  The 
Third  Edition./ 

LONDON, 

Printed  for  George  Dawes,  and  Richard  Tonson  within  Grays-Inn- 
Gate  next  Grays-inn-Lane,   MDCLXXXVIL" 

Only  two  publishers'  names  are  given  on  the  latter;  one, 
G.  Dawes,  is  included  in  the  list  on  the  general  title-page, 
and  the  other  is  not  (R.  Tonson).  It  is  in  double  columns 
throughout,  has  its  own  paging,  (1)-(41),  and  the  royal 
mandate  is  in  black-letter.  The  text  of  the  History  is  in 
double  columns,  and  is  paged  from  1-813,  but  their  continuity 
is  broken  in  a  curious  manner:  after  368  the  numbers  are 
restricted,  from  369  to  382,  to  one  side  of  each  leaf,  i.e,  as 
folios ;  the  last  four  being  in  brackets  [379]-[382],  but  after 
[382]  the  proper  paging  re-commences  with  379,  and  con- 
tinues so  to  the  end.     The  cause  of  this  is  a  singular  one. 
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By  some  extraordinary  oversight,  the  fourteen  folios  seem  to 
have  been  omitted,  and  were  inserted  subsequently,  after  being 
numbered  in  the  irregular  manner  just  described.  This  is 
testified  to  by  the  fact  of  their  possessing  special  signatures : 
thus,  while  368  terminates  with  Zz  in  fours,  Aaa  commences 
at  379.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpolated  portion  has  these 
signatures,  [Aaa],  [Bbb],  in  fours,  and  [Ccc]  6  Is.  "  The  Oath 
and  Covenants,"  etc.,  Bk.  5,  pp.  709-10,  is  printed  in  unusually 
large  type,  is  the  tallest  of  the  series,  the  type  space  averaging 
half  an  inch  beyond  that  of  1667.  The  decorative  head- 
pieces and  initials  are  few  in  number;  and  the  volume  is 
more  free  from  printer  s  errors  than  any  other  edition. 

Signatures.  Frontispiece^  Verses,  Title,  and  Portrait,  4  Is. 
Preface  and  Contents,  a — g,  in  fours.  History,  TableSy  and 
Index,  A — Z,  Aa — Zz,  in  fours ;  [Aaa],  [Bbb],  4  Is.  each ;  [Ccc] 
6  Is.,  Aaa — Zzz,  Aaaa — Zzzz,  in  fours;  Aaaaa — LllU,  in  fours ; 
Mmmmm,  6  Is. ;  Nnnnn,  Ooooo,  4  Is.  each. 

One  or  two  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  foregoing 
volumes  may  be  alluded  to  here. 

No  one  can  examine  the  editions  in  their  successive  order 
without  being  struck  with  the  gradual  approximation  to 
the  modern  form  of  word-spelling ;  the  latter  being  estab- 
lished in  the  1666  volume.  But  even  then  a  reversion  to 
the  older  mode  of  spelling  was  not  unfrequent.  Words  were 
not  often  changed  for  others,  such  as  those  noted  in  the 
volumes  of  1614,  II.,  and  1628.  Occasional  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  spelling  are  found,  of  which  Amalechites  is 
an  example  (1614,  I.,  Bk.  1,  p.  61),  rectified  in  later  issues. 
A  change  of  the  terminal  -ie  into  -y,  as  from  phrenjzie 
to  phrenzy  (occasionally  the  reverse),  was  made.  Although 
"  History  "  was  engraved  on  the  Frontispiece,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  all  the  series,  yet  "  Historic "  was  more 
generally  used  in  the  titles  of  the  various  books  and  in  the 
headlines,  the  modern  form  of  spelling  not  commencing 
until  the  1687  volume. 

Letters  now  regarded  as  redundant  were  gradually  elimi- 
nated ;  sometimes  from  the  commencement  of  a  word,  thus 
j^gypt  appears  as  Egypt  (1634);  occasionally  in  the  middle 
of  one,  as  heerein,  dissability,  changed  to  herein,  disability 
(1617(1));  and  frequently  at  the  end,  as  sonne,  warre, 
generaU,  angell,  altered  to  son,  war,  general,  angel.  Some 
words,  although  abbreviated,  have  been  again  altered  in 
modem  times,  thus  darkenesse  (1614)  is  shortened  to 
darkenes  (1617(1)). 
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One  example  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  omission  of 
the  terminal  -e  in  many  of  the  words  employed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ben  Jonson's 
explanatory  lines  of  the  frontispiece  are  headed  *'  The  Minde 
of  the  Front "  up  to  the  1652  volume,  but  after  that  date 
the  word  is  always  printed  "  Mind." 

One  of  the  notable  changes  in  word-spelling  occurs  in  the 
altered  employment  of  the  letters  u  and  v.  Thus  in  the 
early  editions  the  following  words  will  be  found  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Preface :  vnjU,  vndertake,  haue  coiiered  ouer ; 
but  from  1634  onwards  they  are  always  printed  unfit, 
undertake,  have  covered  over.^ 

Until  the  1628  edition  Bk.  5  was  invariably  printed  "fift," 
but  in  the  issue  of  that  year  **fifth"  b^an  to  be  substituted, 
and  in  the  1666  volume  the  old  form  had  disappeared. 

The  important  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  issues  II.  and 
III.  of  the  edition  of  1614,  that  have  already  been  described, 
were  evidently  made  by  the  author ;  but  the  other  numerous 
errors  and  omissions  were  those  committed  in  the  printing- 
office.  The  copy  used  by  the  printers  must  have  been  one 
of  the  preceding  volumes.  This  is  shown  in  part  by  the 
paging  of  all  the  editions  from  1617  (2)  to  1652  inclusive 
(excepting  the  one  of  1621),  and  as  recorded  in  the  Table, 
being  identical ;  and  by  the  catch-words  being  almost  un- 
changed throughout.  Also  by  the  serious  omission  in  the 
Table  of  Contents  during  the  same  issues. 

Moreover  the  work  was  carried  out  by  several  hands,  each 
having  his  own  portion  of  text  to  set  up;  in  this  way  tKe 
duplicated  pages  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  proved  by  the 
remarkable  arbitrary  paging  at  the  beginning  of  each  book 
of  the  1687  volume.  Variations  in  spelling  in  the  same 
volume  were  due  to  the  same  cause.  All  this  testifies  to 
the  absence  of  anything  like  the  supervision,  which  is 
eflfected  at  the  present  day,  in  every  printing  establishment, 
by  means  of  a  fieader. 

B.  TEXT  OF   "  HISTORY,"  1736. 

12.  Edition  of  1736. 

This,  the  last  of  the  folio  editions,  differs  from  the  series 
already  described  in  several  respects,  e.g.  in  the  absence  of 
the  allegorical  frontispiece  and  its  attendant  verses;  in 
containing  a  new  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Ealegh ;  and  his  Life 
by  a  new  author  (W.  Oldys);  and  also  a  list  of  authors 

1  Cf.  remarks  ante,  under  **  Edition  of  1684." 
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cited  in  the  History,  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title- 
page  (rubricated) : — 

"  The  /  HISTORY  /  of  the  /  WORLD,  /  in  five  Books.  /  By 
Sir  WALTER  RALEGH.  /  The  Eleventh  Edition,  printed  from 
a  Copy  revis'd  by  Himself.  /  To  which  is  Prefixed,  /  The  LIFE 
of  the  AUTHOR,  /  newly  compiled,  /  From  Materials  more  ample 
and  authentick  than  have  yet  been  published ;  /  By  Mr.  OLDYS. 
/  Also  his  TRIAL,  with  sole  Addittons :  /  together  with  /  A  new 
and  more  copious  INDEX  to  the  whole  WORK.  /  In  Two 
Volumes.  /  Volume  I.     [Volume  II.]  / 

LONDON :  Printed  for  G.  Conyers,  J.  J.  and  P.  Knapton, 
D.  Midwinter,  A.  Bettesworth,  and  C.  Hitch,  B.  Sprint,  R.  Robin- 
son, B.  Motte,  J.  Walthoe,  A.  Ward,  J.  Clarke,  S.  Birt,  T.  Wotton, 
T.  Longman,  H.  Whitridge,  H.  Lintot,  and  J.  and  R.  Tonson. 
MDCCXXXVL" 

The  large  array  of  booksellers'  names  appears  to  indicate 
the  formation  of  a  syndicate  to  publish  this  edition ;  and  is 
apparently  corroborated  by  the  following  statement  of  W.  J. 
Thorns  in  his  Memoir  of  W.  Oldys  (1862)  :— 

*'  The  London  booksellers,  having  decided  on  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  enlisted  the 
services  of  Oldys  to  see  it  through  the  press.  .  .  .  The  life  makes 
282  pages,  and  from  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  numerous  notes 
must  have  been  a  task  of  considerable  labour  and  research.  .  .  . 
While  engaged  on  this  great  work,  Oldys  was  permitted  to  consult 
the  valuable  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane."     (xiii.,  xiv.) 

A  portrait  engraved  by  Vertue  and  dated  1735  faces  the 
title ;  and  Oldys  (449)  erroneously  records  this  as  the  date 
of  publication. 

Then  follows,  and  with  a  separate  title-page,  "  The  LIFE 
of  Sir  WALTER  RALEGH.  By  William  Oldys,  Gent." 
The  Life  occupies  pp.  iij.-ccxxxij.,  and  is  printed  in  single 
column.  The  Triad  has  a  separate  heading,  is  in  double 
columns,  and  has  pp.  ccxxxvij.-ccl.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
list  of  660  "  Authors  cited  in  this  History,"  4  Is.  Preface, 
pp.  j.-xxxij.  Contents,  12  Is.  The  History  is  in  double 
columns ;  and  the  notes,  which  in  previous  editions  occupied 
the  margins,  are  now  made  foot-notes.  Although  each 
volume  has  its  own  title-page,  the  page-numbers  are  con- 
tinuous. Vol.  I.  includes  Bks.  1  and  2,  pp.  3  -  370 ; 
Vol.  II.  contains  Bks.  3,  4,  and  5,  pp.  371-817.  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  14  Is.     Index  (single  column),  10  Is. 

The  eight  maps  were  newly  engraved  by  Eman.  Bowen 
(whose  name  appears  on  four  of  them),  and  are  facsimiles 
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of  the  former  ones.  The  decorated  initials  are  few,  but 
there  are  new  headpieces  to  all  the  various  portions  of  the 
work.  That  which  is  at  the  commencement  of  6k.  1  has 
evidently  been  specially  designed  for  the  edition ;  and  con- 
sists of  an  extended  ornament  having  in  its  oval  centre  a 
half-length  portrait  of  the  author,  with  his  right  hand 
(holding  a  baton)  resting  on  a  globe,  and  his  left  on  a  table. 
In  its  main  features  it  greatly  resembles  the  portrait  by 
S.  Pass,  first  printed  on  the  title-page  of  the  1617(2)  edition. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  signatures,  each  sheet  of  the 
History  is  numbered  consecutively  at  the  bottom  left- 
hand  comer ;  but  the  numbers  (1-52)  are  somewhat  irregular, 
one  (50)  is  absent,  and  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  sheet 
varies  a  good  deaL  Some  of  the  foot-notes  in  the  former 
editions  are  wanting  in  the  present  one.  At  the  close  of 
Bk.  4  is  the  note, "  The  End  of  the  Fourth  Volume,"  whereas 
the  word  Book  is  used  at  the  close  of  the  other  divisions 
except  Bk.  5,  which  is  destitute  of  any. 

On  the  title-page  this  is  termed  the  eleventh  edition.  It 
is  affirmed  by  Wood^  to  be  the  "best  edition,  on  every 
account,"  and  this  has  been  accepted  as  correct  by  many 
writers.*  But  the  editor  of  the  Works  of  Ralegh,  published 
in  1829,  remarks  in  the  prefatory  "Advertisement,"  that 
his  original  intention  was  to  reprint  the  1736  edition,  but 
he  ultimately  rejected  it,  on  finding  "that  not  only  Oldys 
had  made  several  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  alterations,  but 
that  the  printer  had  executed  his  task  with  considerable 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy;  in  some  chapters  having  left 
out  entire  passages,  and  in  others  disfigured  them  by 
partial  omissions  or  alterations,  which  either  weakened  or 
destroyed  the  sense."  Twenty-one  striking  examples  of  these 
inaccuracies,  taken  from  the  first  three  books,  are  quoted, 
and  "their  number  might  be  easily  augmented";  then 
follows  the  statement  that  the  edition  of  1614  was  the  one 
selected ;  and  on  collation  the  third  issue  of  that  year  is 
proved  to  have  been  the  one  employed,  as  it  contains  the 
amended  passages  of  the  two  previous  ones. 

Signatures.  Title  and  Portrait,  2  Is.  Life,  2  Is.,  q — cccc, 
in  twos.  Trial  and  Avihors,  eeee — iiii,  in  twos,  1  If.  Preface 
and  Contents,  a — o,  in  twos.  History,  Tables,  and  Index,  A — Z, 
Aa— Zz,  Aaa— Zzz,  Aaaa— Zzzz,  5A— 5Z,  6A— 6Z,  7A— 7Z, 
8A— 8Z,  9A— 9Z,  lOA— lOH,  all  in  twos. 

^  Aik.Ox.,ed.  Bliss,  u.  240. 

3  Cf.  Cayley,  Life  of  Balegh  (1806),  ii.  188;  Allibone,  Diet,  (1878),  ii. 
1728. 
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It  is  here  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  an  issue  of  the 
work,  imperfect  as  to  its  proper  contents,  the  only  other 
difference  from  the  edition  of  1736  consisting  in  its  title- 
page  (of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript),  containing  not 
only  a  false  date,  but  also  a  spurious  statement  as  to  the 
edition.     Here  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  (rubricated) : — 

"  The  /  HISTORY  /  of  the  /  WORLD,  /  in  /  five  Books.  /  By 
Sir  WALTER  RALEGH,  Kt.  /  The  Seventh  Edition,  printed 
from  the  Edition  published  in  the  Author's  /  Life-time,  and  re« 
vis'd  by  Himself.  /  To  which  is  added,  /  The  LIFE  of  the 
AUTHOR,  /  newly  compil'd,  /  From  Materials  more  ample  and 
authentick  than  have  yet  been  published ;  /  Also  his  TRIAL,  with 
considerable  Additions  :  /  together  with  /  A  new  and  more  copious 
Index  to  the  whole  Work.  / 

LONDON:  Printed  for  J.  J.  and  P.  Knapton,  G.  Conyers,  R. 
Knaplock,  D.  Midwinter  and  A.  Ward,  A.  Bettesworth  and  C . 
Hitch,  J.  Tonson,  B.  Sprint,  J.  Osborn  and  T.  Longman,  R.  Robin- 
son, B.  Motte,  J.  Walthoe  Junior^  J.  Wilford,  J.  Clarke,  T.  Wotton, 
and  H.  Lintot.     MDCCXXXIIL" 

That  the  original  publication  took  place  in  1736,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  the  title-page;  the  portrait  in  it  dated 
1735;  and  the  following  personal  statement  of  Oldys,  re- 
corded in  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  dated  September  29th, 
1735,  requesting  to  borrow  ^'  News  of  Sir  Walter  Balegh,  etc., 
printed  4°,  1618,"  and  which,  he  remarks,  "is  now,  that  I  am 
arrived  (through  above  forty  sheets)  at  the  last  two  years  of 
his  Life,  immediately  wanting."^  Excepting  the  title-page, 
all  the  sheets  it  contains  are  those  of  the  issue  of  1736 ;  but 
the  made-up  volume  is  destitute  of  a  Preface,  of  an  Index, 
and  of  the  Chronological  Tables,  with  the  exception  of  the 
single-leaf  Address  "  to  the  Reader."  Two  such  copies  have 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  writer.  Surely  it  was  a 
shallow  device  to  attempt  to  mislead  the  public  into  the 
belief  of  the  edition  being  a  new  one :  otherwise,  why  was  it 
antedated  three  years  (1733),  and  termed  the  "seventh" 
edition,  instead  of  the  "  eleventh,"  as  it  really  was  ?  Were 
all  the  publishers,  whose  names  are  given,  aware  of  its  being 
a  spurious  publication?  The  names  of  S.  Bird,  H.  Whitridge, 
and  R  Tonson  are  absent  from  it,  although  included  in  the 
1736  list;  while  those  of  R  Knaplock  and  J.  Wilford  are 
added  to  it. 

1  Memoir  of  W.  OUys,  by  W.  J.  Thorns  (1862),  xiv. 
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0.  ENUMERATION  OF  LATER  EDITIONS,  ABRIDGMENTS,  ETC. 

To  complete  the  Bibliography  of  Ealegh's  History^  there 
is  DOW  subjoined  a  brief  enumeration  of  all  other  volumes, 
containing  reprints  of  the  entire  work,  abridgments,  continu- 
ations, etc. 

I.  Other  editions  of  complete  work. 

1.  "  The  History  of  the  World.  In  five  Books.  ...  By 
Sir  Walter  Balegh,  Knight.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
corrected."    Edinburgh.     1820.     6  vols.    8vo. 

The  History  is  contained  in  vols.  1-5,  and  a  portion 
of  6. 

2.  ''The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Kt.  now  first 
collected."     Oxford.     1829.     8  vols. 

The  History  occupies  the  whole  of  vols.  2-7.  8vo.  Is 
stated  in  one  of  the  reviews  to  have  been  suggested  "by 
the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool." 

II.  Abridgments. 

3.  "The  Marrow  of  Historic,  or  an  Epitome  of  all 
Historical  Passages  from  the  Creation,  to  the  end  of  the 
last  Macedonian  War.  First  set  out  at  large  by  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  and  now  Abreviated  by  A.R  [Alexander  Boss]." 
London.     1620.     16mo.     Portrait. 

4.  "An  Abridgment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of 
the  World."     London.     1698.     8vo.     Portrait. 

No  author's  name,  but  in  the  Preface,  signed  "  Laurence 
Echard,"  is  a  statement  that  he  received  a  copy  of  an 
Abridgment  from  "  an  Ingenious  and  Judicious  Friend,"  and 
that  after  many  corrections  and  alterations  he  printed  it. 
This  was  followed  by  other  editions  in  1700  and  1702,  with 
this  addition  on  the  title-page: — "Published  by  Phillip 
Raleigh,  Esquire,  the  only  Grandson  to  Sir  Walter." 

III.  Continuations. 

5.  "  The  History  of  the  Worid :  The  Second  Part,  in  Six 
Books:  Being  a  Continuation  of  the  famous  History  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knight :  ...  By  Alexander  Ross." 
Signed  "Rosse"  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  as 
well  as  of  the  Preface.     London.     1652.     fo. 

6.  "  The  General  History  of  the  World,  being  an  Abridg- 
ment of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  With  a  Continuation  from  the 
Best  Historians  to  the  Present  Times."  London.  1708. 
Vols.  4.    .Portrait.     No  author's  name. 

The  Abridgment  forms  vol.  1.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
similar  to  that  published  in  1698,  with  some  of  the  chapters 
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greatly  extended.  Vols.  2-4  are  wholly  devoted  to  the 
**  Continuation,"  which  tenninates  at  1708,  and  is  unlike 
that  of  A.  Eoss  (5). 

IV.  Criticisms. 

7.  "Som  [sic]  Animadversions  and  Observations  upon  S' 
Walter  Ealeigh's  Historic  of  the  World.  Wherein  his 
mistakes  are  noted,  and  som  doubtful  passages  cleered.  By 
Alexander  Ross.'*     London.     1653.     16mo. 

A.  R  also  wrote  '*  Animadversions  upon  M'  Hobbs  his 
LEVIATHAN."  London.  1653.  16mo.  Neither  work 
appears  to  have  been  thought  much  of. 

V.  Notices  of  intended  works. 

8.  The  Derhj  Mercury  of  December  28th,  1732,  contains 
the  following  announcement : — 

"  News  from  the  Republick  of  Letters. 
Just  Published, 

Proposals  for  printing  Weekly,  four  Sheets  for  Six -pence,  of 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh's  History  of  the  World :  to  which  will  be 
added,  a  more  perfect  Account  of  his  Life  and  Travels  than  here- 
tofore published." 

Extended  inquiries  have  failed  to  ascertain  whether  this 
work  was  ever  published ;  nor  has  a  copy  of  the  prospectus 
been  discovered.  For  this  notice  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  A  Wallis. 

9.  Prospectus: — 

"London,  March  1st,  1793.  On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  March 
inst.  will  be  published.  Price  Is.  Number  I.  of  a  new  Work,  To 
be  continued  Weekly,  and  completed  in  Eighty  Numbers,  under 
the  Title  of 

THE  REVOLUTIONS  of  the   WORLD; 

or  the  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  Authentic  Recoixi  to  the  Present  Time  : 
On  the  Plan  of  the  Great  Raleigh." 
(Soliloquy  from  "  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,"  by  Dr. 
Sewell.    Act  V.  scene  2:  "Raleigh  .  .  .  with  the  History 
of  the  World  before  him.")     [London]  Printed  for  J.  BEW, 
No.  28,  Paternoster-Row.^ 

Never  published. 

^  An  additional  heading  might  be  made  of  one  work  being  substituted  for 
another  ;  e,g.  a  short  time  ago  I  received  a  catalogue  of  second-hand  books, 
containing  this  entry:  "Raleigh  Sir  W.  Historic  of  the  World.  1**  ed. 
2  vols,  in  one,  with  title  pages.  Page  395  of  vol.  2  absent.  Islip.  1601." 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of  Pliny's  niUorie  of  the  Worlds  tr.  by  P.  Holland. 
•*  London,  Printed  by  Adam  Islip.     1601." 

VOL.  XXXVL  O 
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D.   PORTRAITS. 

I.  Editions  of  1617  (2)  to  1687. 

1.  Edition  of  1617  (2). 

No  portrait  was  published  in  either  of  the  first  two 
editions  (1614,  1617  (1));  the  earliest  to  contain  one  being 
the  third  (the  second  issued  in  1617),  printed  on  the  title- 
page  (absent  from  the  previous  volumes),  and  as  the  name  of 
the  author  was  repeated  thrice  upon  it,  the  work  lost  its 
anonymous  character. 

The  portrait,  5 J  x  4f  in.,  occupies  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  page,  the  entire  plate  measuring 
7x4J  in.  It  is  a  half-length,  in  an  oval,  enclosed  in  a 
square  frame,  and  represents  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
placid,  nearly  full  face,  the  eyes  being  directed  towards 
the  spectator.  The  moustache  is  of  moderate  size,  with 
turned-up  ends;  the  beard  trimmed  to  a  point;  short, 
narrow  whiskers ;  high  forehead ;  head  uncovered  and  with 
short,  curly  hair. 

The  body  is  habited  in  a  closely  fitted  doublet  richly 
worked;  over  this  is  a  gorget  (of  metal?),  with  its  lower 
border  adorned  with  a  row  of  circular  ornaments  like  coins. 
A  rich  lace  ruflf  of  four  folds  encircles  the  neck,  and  is 
tied  in  front.  The  right  hand  (has  a  lace  wristband) 
grasps  a  short,  straight  staff,  and  rests  on  a  globe,  whereon 
is  depicted  a  ship  and  some  land  marked  "  Guian[a]."  The 
left  hand  is  not  shown.  A  white  baud,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  surrounds  the  portrait : — 

"VERA  EFFIGIES  CLARISS*^  VIRI  DOM^*  GUAL- 
THERI  RALEGH  EQV :  AUR.,  etc." 

Above  this,  in  the  centre,  is  a  grotesque  head,  with  a  fish's 
body  on  either  side.  The  upper  spandrils  contain  repre- 
sentations of  primitive  weapons :  in  the  left  lower  one  is  a 
shell  with  a  grotesque  face  engraved  upon  it ;  while  that  in 
the  right  exhibits  a  chart  partly  unrolled,  with  "  C«tdi[z] " 
and  **  Hisp."  marked  upon  it.  "  Sim.  Pass  sculp."  is  on  the 
left  base,  and  "  Comp.  Holland  exc."  on  the  right.  Below  the 
portrait  is  this  inscription  : — 

"  The  true  and  lively  portraiture 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  Knight 
S' Walter  Ralegh."! 

*  **  Another  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  by  Simon  Pass,  is  recorded  in  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  (1876),  iii.  146-6.  This,  in  Granger's  Biographical 
History  of  England  (1824),  ii.  140,  is  stated  to  have  contained  the  inscription, 
**  Fortunam  ex  aliis."    The  writer  has  heen  nnable  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  it. 
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Occupying  the  middle  of  this  is  a  coat-of-arms  of  sixteen 
quarterings^  with  helmet,  mantle,  and,  above  it,  the  motto, 
"  AMORE  ET  VIRTVTE."  It  is  certain  that  this  inscrip^ 
tion  had  replaced  another  and  earlier  one;  and  although 
the  latter  had  been  in  great  part  erased,  yet  some  well- 
marked  traces  of  it  remain  in  evidence.  It  is  singular  that; 
William  Oldys  is  the  only  author  who  has  mentioned  it  :— 

"  By  the  visible  erasement  of  a  long  inscription  that  was  at  the 
bottom,  for  substitution  of  that  which  is  more  brief,  the  plate 
should  seem  to  have  been  graved  before  that  year  [1617] ;  biit  by 
the  truncheon  ^  in  his  hand,  not  till  he  had  his  command  as  general 
for  his  last  expedition :  yet,  being  probably  taken  from  some 
authentic  painting,  it  lay  most  ready  to  be  copied,  when  any  print 
was  wanting  for  lesser  works  "  (355). 

The  greater  portion  of  the  word  "portrait"  is  plainly 
visible  immediately  above  "  true  and,"  the  second  and  third 
words  of  the  present  lettering.  There  are  plain  evidences 
of  the  former  inscription  having  consisted  of  six  lines, 
extending  from  about  |  in.  below  the  portrait  to  within  J  in. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  four  lower  lines  commence 
near  the  left  margin  of  the  latter.  All  were  continuous  from 
left  to  right,  without  the  interruption  of  a  coat-of-arms. 
(At  least,  there  is  no  present  indication  of  any  such  coat. 
The  lines  are  easily  discerned  in  the  original  engraving,  but 
in  the  photo-print  are  scarcely  visible.)  The  suggestion  may 
seem  to  be  futile,  but  as  the  first  two  are  shorter  than  the 
others,  may  not  these  have  been  devoted  to  a  short  account 
of  Sir  Walter,  and  the  remaining  four  to  some  metrical 
lines,  a  practice  fairly  frequent  at  that  period  ? 

The  suggestion  of  Oldys,  that  it  was  "probably  taken 
from  some  authentic  painting,*'  is  unlikely,  and  certainly  up 
to  the  present  time  no  trace  of  any  has  yet  been  discovered. 
A  literary  friend  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  the  engraving 
having  been  published  separately  by  Compton  Holland, 
prior  to  its  being  employed  by  W.  Burre  on  the  title-page 
of  Ralegh's  work;  and  the  circumstance  of  "exc."  being 
appended  to  his  name  appears  to  favour  this  supposition,  as 
he  was  a  printseller  of  repute  in  his  day.  Of  him  Horace 
Walpole  remarks :  "  sometimes  the  vender  of  prints,  some- 
times takes  them  off,  excudit,  and  once  at  least  engraved 
himself."  ^  But  its  clear,  unworn,  and  vivid  impression  mili- 
tates strongly  in  favour  of  its  first  publication  having  been 

'  But  this  truncheon  is  also  shown  in  some  Ralegh  portraits  of   the 
Elizabethan  period.     Vide  Plates  4  and  5. 
*  AnecdoUa  of  Painting,  etc.  (1876),  iii.  136. 

o  2 
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in  the  third  edition  (1617)  of  the  History,  This  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  Oldys,  that  it  was  not  "  graved  ...  till  he 
[Kal^h]  had  his  command  as  general  for  his  la^t  expedition  " 
to  Guiana  (355). 

Another  supposition  is,  that  the  portrait  was  not  originally 
intended  for  Ral^h,  and  its  employment  in  the  latter*s  work 
necessitated  the  erasure  of  the  original  inscription.  Tifi^ 
mentions  several  instances  where  the  portrait  of  one  person 
was  substituted  for  that  of  another ;  but  he  adds,  "  a  more 
pernicious  sort  of  alteration  .  .  .  consists  only  of  a  change 
of  title  or  inscription  of  the  print."  * 

A  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Ralegh's  portrait 
in  the  third  (1617)  edition  of  his  History  is  the  only  engraved 
one  of  him  that  is  known  to  have  been  published  during 
his  lifetime;  and  it  is  certain  he  would  not  assent  to  the 
substitution  of  some  other  portrait  for  his  own  wherewith 
to  decorate  the  great  work  of  his  prison  labours.  What  the 
wording  of  the  original  inscription  may  have  been  is  un- 
known ;  but  that  it  recorded  the  name  of  the  author  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  of  the  word  "  portrait,"  that  has  only  been 
partly  erased,  and  also  by  the  band  surrounding  the  ''  vera 
effigies"  exhibiting  no  signs  of  any  previous  lettering. 
Further  corroboration  is  shown  by  the  words  "Guian[a]" 
and  **C£uii[z],"  engraved  respectively  on  the  globe  and  on 
the  scroll,  which  could  not  apply  to  any  other  person  in  the 
year  of  publication. 

The  cause  of  the  inscription  being  erased  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  probably  contained  some  open  or  covert 
allusion  to  his  long  confinement,  or  to  some  other  matter 
connected  with  his  life-history,  which  was  disallowed  by  the 
censor,  who  prevented  its  publication  until  another  legend 
had  been  substituted  for  it.* 

2.  Editions  of  1621-1634  (Plate  1). 

The  impressions  were  taken  from  the  same  untouched 
plate,  so  that  they  gradually  became  very  faint,  those  of 
1634  being  exceedingly  so. 

1  Gossip  about  Portraits  (1886),  169.  The  Catalogue  of  Pictures  in 
Wobum  Abbey,  by  G.  Scharf  (1877),  12-14,  contains  the  description  of  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wilson,  Dean  of  Durham  (1523-81),  which  is  erro- 
neously attributed  in  the  works  of  Houbraken  and  Lodge  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon.  An  oil  painting  in  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  is  labelled  '*S' 
Walter  Rawleigh,"  whereas  it  is  certainly  a  portrait  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1588.     Vide  N.  ds  Q„  10th  s.,  i.  408-4. 

*  Oldvs  (355)  mentions  having  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  H.  Holland's  Basilogia; 
but  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  Heroologia  Angliea  was  a  portrait  of  Ralegh 
included  in  the  original  publication,  so  that  the  one  seen  by  Oldys  must 
have  been  an  insertion. 


From   the  "  Hiitory  of  the  WoM,"  toOo,  1652. 


Fram  the  "ffiitory  oi  the  Torld,"  folio,  I6S7. 
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3.  Editions  of  1652-1677  (Plate  2). 

In  the  first-named  year  the  plate  was  re-engraved.  ^ 

4.  Edition  of  1687  (Plate  3). 

The  plate  was  very  badly  re-engraved,  and  the  great 
contrast  between  the  original  impression  of  the  engraved 
plate  and  those  of  1652  and  of  1687  is  very  remarkable,  as 
a  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Plates  1,  2, 
and  3)  will  prove;  and  it  is  diflficult  to  believe  all  three 
were  intended  for  the  same  person.  A  close  approximation 
to  the  year  of  publication  may  be  formed  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  portrait  alone. 

II.  Edition  of  1736. 

This  edition  of  the  History  introduced  for  the  first  time 
a  new  portrait  of  the  author  (Plate  4)  which  served  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  work.  It  measures  lltx6J  in.,  and 
represents  the  half-length  figure  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  bare-headed,  high  forehead,  three-quarter  face  to  the 
right,  eyes  directed  to  the  spectator,  rather  bushy  hair, 
moustache,  narrow  whisker  terminating  in  a  short  Vandyke 
beard.  An  elaborate  lace  collar  encircles  the  neck.  The 
body  and  arms  are  habited  in  plate  armour,  that  of  the 
former  consisting  of  a  peascod- bellied  breastplate,  below 
which  is  a  vandyked  broad  belt  studded  with  jewels.  A 
baldrick,  similarly  adorned,  crosses  the  chest.  The  hands 
are  bare,  the  left  resting  on  the  sword-hilt ;  the  right,  holding 
a  baton,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  globe,  on  which  is  inscribed 
"Mexica,"  "Trinidad,"  "Guiana."  On  a  curtain  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  is  a  coat  displaying  the  Ealegh  arms 
(five  fusils  in  bend),  with  crest  and  mantle.  Below,  on  the 
left,  is  a  chart  of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  on  the  right  a  chart  of  the 
Azores.    The  centre  contains  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  K?* 

Captain  of  the  Queens  Guard,  Lord  Warden 

of  the  Stanneries,  Lieutenant  General  of  the 

County  of  Cornwal,  Governor  of  the 

Isle  of  Jersey,  &c. 

Ob*  1618." 

Beneath  this  is  the  motto,  "  Amore  et  Virtute,*'  an  anchor, 
skull,  an  axe,  and  books.  At  the  base,  **  From  a  Picture  (in 
possession  of  W™  Elwes  Sen'  Esq')  formerly  belonging  to 
Lady  Elwes,  eldest  daughter  of  S'  Walter,  Grandson  of 
S'  Walter  Ealegh."     "G.  Vertue  del.  et  sculp*  1735." 

^  A  photo-print  of  the  portrait  of  1677  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Sir  WaUer 
Ralegh  and  his  Colony  in  America^  by  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarooz,  d.d.  (1884). 
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In  his  Life  of  Ralegh,  Cayley  aflBrms  this  portrait  to  be 
"the  finest  and  most  characteristic/'  and  hence  he  selected 
it  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  work  (ed.  1806,  ii.  212).  But 
according  to  the  following  passage  in  the  Diary  of  W.  Oldys, 
it  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  latter : — 

"  1737.  Sept.  6.  Mr.  Vertue  .  .  .  shewed  me  .  .  .  his  minia- 
ture of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  the  silver  armour  [it]  has  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  beauty  of  the  original  than  his  print 
before  my  Life  of  him,  which  makes  the  face  longer,  and  less 
graceful"  (Ed.  Thoms  (1862),  13-14). 

The  "silver  armour"  is  also  mentioned  by  Oldys  in  his 
Life  of  Ralegh  (352) ;  but  whether  it  was  of  pure  silver,  or 
was  only  washed  over  with  that  metal  to  give  it  a  bright, 
reflecting  surface,  is  doubtful.  That  the  former  was  some- 
times employed  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Grafton's  Chronicle^ 
in  the  account  of  the  review  of  the  City  forces  in  1538  by 
Henry  VIII.,  when  "some"  of  the  warriors,  "and  especiall 
certaine  Goldsmithes  had  their  breast  plates,  yea  and  their 
whole  harnesse  of  syluer  bullion."^  As  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  Ealegh  may  have  worn  armour  of  this  kind,  otherwise, 
as  represented  in  Vertue's  engraving,  the  silver  was  probably 
confined  to  the  surface. 

Another  very  similar  portrait  to  the  foregoing  is  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Sackville  at  Knole  House,  Kent,  from 
which  (by  the  kind  permission  of  his  lordship)  the  accom- 
panying photo-print  (Plate  5)  has  been  taken.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  illustrations  (Plates  4  and  5)  will  show  several 
points  of  difference.  In  Vertue's  engraving  a  globe  is  shown 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  which  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  exhibits  a  helmet  with  plume  of 
feathers  (decorated  with  pearls,  etc.)  on  the  right  side,  un- 
represented in  the  engraving  of  1736.  The  curtain  of  the 
latter  is  confined  to  the  left  side,  whereas  the  Knole  example 
displays  it  on  either  side  as  the  opening  of  a  tent.  In  each 
case  the  Ralegh  coat-of-arms  appears  on  the  left  side. 

Although  the  Knole  painting  is  seen  to  have  its  surface 
(especially  in  the  background)  eroded  and  cracked,  the  face 
is  so  clear  and  well  defined  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  it 
had  not  been  retouched  at  a  later  period.  Certain  is  it  that 
the  two  differ  in  details  and  in  general  expression.  Oldys 
(362),  in  his  brief  account  of  it  as  "among  the  collections  of 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Dorset,  at  Knowle  in  Kent,"  alludes  to 
it  as  "another  very  old  draught  in  the  same  posture  and 

»  Ed.  1809,  ii.  466. 


Ffom  the  "Hiitory   ol   the  Vorid,"  folio.   1736. 


_       f 
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2.  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mahomet,  .  .  .  written  by  S' 
Walter  Raleigh  K\"     1637.     16mo. 

Portrait  4^  x  3  in.  A  good  facsimile  of  the  1617  (2) 
one,  enclosed  in  a  dome-shaped  border.  The  inscriptions  on 
this  and  at  the  base  are  unchanged.  All  other  accessories 
are  absent.  The  globe  bears  no  lettering,  and  there  is  no 
engraver's  name.  On  the  verso  of  the  portrait  is  the  sig- 
nature "  A  2." 

3.  "The  Prince,  or  Maxims  of  State.  Written  by  Sir 
Walter  Rawley."     1642.    Sm.  4to. 

Portrait  oval,  half-length,  5^^  ^  4^  in.,  in  square  frame. 
Face  to  the  left.  No  ornaments  or  accessories  of  any  kind. 
A  fair  copy  of  the  1617  (2)  portrait.  No  lettering  on  globe, 
and  engraver's  name  absent. 

4.  "Judicious  and  Select  Essayes,  ...  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh."     1650.     16mo. 

Portrait  square,  3^  x  2f  in.  Figure  similar  to  that  of  1617 
(2),  with  "  Guiana"  on  globe,  and  the  inscription  at  the  base ; 
but  surrounding  border  and  ornaments  are  absent,  as  also  are 
the  coat-of-arms  and  motto.  A  narrow  curtain  along  the 
upper  border,  and  below  it  in  the  left  comer  a  coat-of-arms 
(five  fusils  in  bend)  with  weapons ;  and  on  the  right  side  a 
shelf  supported  by  a  bracket,  and  holding  five  books,  labelled 
respectively,  "Hist,  of  World,"  "  Bible,"  "Plutarch,"  "Plinie," 
"Gallen."  At  base,  "Ro:  Vaughan  sculp:";  above,  "Tam 
Marti,  Quam  Mercurio." 

5.  "  The  Marrow  of  Historic, .  . .  First  set  out  at  large  by 
Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  And  now  Abreviated  by  A.  R[oss]." 
1650.     16mo. 

Portrait  square,  3^  x  2|  in.  A  badly  engraved  copy  of 
that  in  4,  omitting  the  shelf  of  books,  and  the  motto  above 
the  figure.     "  lohn  Whittakers  sculpsit." 

6.  *'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Sceptick ; "  and  "  Remains,"  1651 
-1702.     32mo  and  16mo. 

Portrait  square,  3^^  x  2^  in.  A  reduced  copy  of  4,  but  the 
books  are  not  lettered,  and  the  inscription  is  thus  modified : 
"The  Ho"*  and  learned  Knight  S'  Walter  Raleigh."  The 
face  has  a  rather  jovial  expression.  "  Ro :  Vaughan  sculp." 
The  plate,  from  being  employed  in  so  many  editions  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  sections  published 
separately,  became  much  worn,  the  impression  in  the  issue 
of  1669  being  very  faint.  A  new  plate  was  engraved  for 
the  1675  and  subsequent  editions,  a  copy  of  the  earlier  one, 
except  that  the  face  has  a  different  expression,  and  there  is 
no  engraver's  name. 


From  "Initructioiu  to  hi*  Sonne,"  1632. 


^ 
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7.  "  England's  Worthies  ...  By  William  Winstanley, 
Gent."    1660.     Sm.  8vo. 

The  frontispiece  exhibits  forty-seven  heads  of  persons 
described  in  the  work.  One  of  these  (No.  30)  is  the  head  of 
"  S'  W.  E[alegh];'  taken  from  the  portrait  of  1617  (2),  with 
the  face  looking  to  the  left. 

8.  **The  Marrow  of  History."    1662.    Second  edition  of  5. 
Small  oval  portrait  in  decorated  frame,  4f  x  3  in.     Coat- 

of -arms  in  centre  of  base,  and  below  it  the  inscription,  "  S' 
Walter  Eal^h  K*  Ob :  1618  AEtat:  66.''  Whether  it  first 
appeared  in  this  edition  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  found  in  other 
volumes  of  various  date^ 

9.  "An  Introduction  to  a  Breviary  of  the  History  of 
England  .  .  .  Written  by  Sr.  Walter  Ealeigh,  Kt."  1693. 
16mo. 

Portrait  square,  5  x  3|  in.,  a  copy  of  that  of  1617  (2),  with 
lettered  globe.  In  upper  left-hand  comer  is  an  oval  portrait 
of  "  K.  Willi.  Conq.*'  In  the  right  one  a  shield  with  arms 
(two  lions  passant  guardarU)  overlying  a  shelf  of  books  (un- 
lettered), below  which  is  an  oval  shield  with  crossed  weapons. 
(The  shield  is  evidently  intended  to  contain  the  Ealegh  arms^ 
but  has  seven  fusils  in  bend  instead  of  live.)  Above  is  the 
motto,  "Tam  Marti,  Quam  Mercuric  " ;  and  at  the  base,  "  The 
true  Effigies  of  y«  Hon^^«  S'  Walter  Eawlegh  Knight."  *•  F.  H. 
Van  Hove,  sculp." 

10.  "An  Abridgment  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  History  of 
the  World."  1698,  1700,  1702,  each  in  one  volume ;  1708, 
in  four  volumes.     8vo. 

Portrait  in  each  edition,  5^  x  4^  in.  A  poor  facsimile  of  that 
of  1617  (2),  with  the  figure  and  ornaments  less  elaborated,  and 
the  globe  unlettered.  The  legend  surrounding  the  figure  is  in 
English :  **  THE  EFFIGIES  OF  THE  HONORABLE  AND 
LEAENED  KNIGHT  S'  WALTER  RALEGH."  Below  is 
the  following  couplet : — 

"  Times  Witness  Herald  of  Antiquity 
The  Light  of  Truth  &  Life  of  Memory." 

"London  Printed  for  Mat:  Gillyflower  at  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Westminster  Hall."  This  imprint  is  on  the  plate  of  the  first 
two  editions,  but  is  absent  from  the  others. 

n.  "  Three  Discourses  of  S"^  Walter  Ralegh."    1702.    8vo. 

Portrait  is  from  the  same  plate  as  9,  excepting  that  the 
small  portrait  of  "Will:  I."  has  been  erased  from  the  left 
comer,  and  also  the  coat-of-arms  from  the  right  one,  the 
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iKKkkshelves  with  books  being  continued  to  the  upper  border. 
The  erasure  of  the  former  is  well  marked. 

12.  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh."     1740.     8vo. 

The  names  of  author,  printer,  and  publisher  are  absent. 
Was  probably  a  pirated  edition  of  Ealegh's  Life  by  W.  Oldys, 

grefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  History  published  in  1736. 
coupying  the  frontispiece  is  a  singular  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter,  measuring  5^  x  2^  in.,  which  occupies  an  oval  frame,, 
taken  from  that  of  1617  (2),  and  represents  a  much  younger 
man,  the  face  being  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  and  the  hair 
dark  and  very  like  a  wig.  The  ornaments,  legends,  and  globe 
of  the  early  volumes  of  the  History  are  absent ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  plate,  containing  the  inscription,  charts,  motto, 
etc.,  are  copied  from  Vertue's  portrait  of  1735.  In  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  are  the  Ealegh  arms.    No  engraver's  name. 

At  the  present  day,  when  Bibliography  is  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides,  it  appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  a  "  Bibliographical 
Study  '*  of  Ealegh's  great  History ;  to  include  some  remarks 
upon  the  portraits  of  the  author  contained  in  the  various 
editions  of  that  work.  Although  it  is  almost  ignored,  except 
as  a  literary  curiosity,  by  the  modern  work-day  world,  it  was 
otherwise  the  case  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  not- 
withstanding its  huge  folio  form,  and  published  at  a  time 
when  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  could  read, 
it  wsw  the  great  popular  historical  work  of  that  period,  no 
less  than  ten  editions  having  been  printed  in  seventy-two 
years  (1614-1687). 


THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   MARTIN   DUNSFORD, 
THE  HISTORIAN   OF  TIVERTON. 

fiT   GBORGB   L.    DUNSFORD. 
(Read  at  Telgnmoath,  July,  1004.) 


I,  Martin  Dunsford,  eldest  son  of  the  last  named  Martin, 
&  writer  of  all  these  memoirs*  was  born  at  Tiverton  2  Febry, 
1744.  During  my  younger  years,  I  was  under  my  father's, 
tuition,  &  tho'  early  sent  to  School,  himself  was  my  chief 
teacher,  in  reading,  writing  characters  &  arithmetic.  When 
8  years  old,  he  sent  me  to  Blundell's  Free  Grammar  School 
in  Tiverton,  where  I  remained  a  daily  attendant  for  5  years 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Philip  Atherton,  Usher  in  the 
lower  school,  &  advanced  to  the  5"*  class  from  the 
lowest  in  the  upper  school,  under  the  care  all  my  time 
of  Mr.  W™.  Daddo  the  master  employing  the  evening  at 
home  in  improving  my  shorthand  writing,  arithmetic  read- 
ing &  writing  in  all  which  pursuits  of  learning  I  made 
considerable  progress. 

At  the  age  of  13  I  was  taken  into  my  father's  business, 
&  continued  under  his  instruction  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
I  learnt  the  manual  employ  of  wodlcombing,  weaving, 
woolsorting,  washing  &  dyeing,  &  the  latter  art  was 
particularly  fond  of,  from  the  great  scope  for  improvement 
&  discovery.  At  the  age  of  19  I  had  the  whole  care  of 
supporting  my  Father's  family,  6  years  I  continued  his 
trade,  of  making  serges  &c  for  the  merchants  of  Tiverton 
&  Exeter,  paid  his  legacies  given  to  my  younger  sister 
&  brother  at  their  marriages,  and  the  whole  of  my  father's 
debts  &  buried  my  eldest  sister  at  the  age  of  25,  to  my 
great  regret  and  sorrow,  after  a  lingering  painful  illness 
many  years.  Living  then  alone  with  my  mother,  I  found 
myself  more  at  liberty  to  seek  a  more  advantageous  business 
than  what  myself  &  father  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in, 
the  profits  of    which   were  greatly  lessened,   from  many 
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concurring  circumstances.  I  went  to  London  therefore 
in  Nov'.  1767  &  settled  some  correspondencies  in  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  trade.  In  Nov'.  1768  I  went  again 
to  London,  &  from  thence  to  Holland,  in  this  latter  country 
I  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  much  business  at  this  time 
but  on  my  return  formed  some  further  good  connections 
with  American  Merchants  of  London  which  continued  'till 
the  unhappy  war,  which  the  arbitrary  English  ministry  un- 
justly commenced  &  cruelly  prosecuted,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  our  trade  and  connection  with  the  13  American  Colonies 
which  was  peculiarly  injurious  &  distressing  to  me  by 
stopping  the  course  of  my  best  trade,  &  leaving  large 
quantities  of  goods  on  hand  which  were  not  all  sold  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  &  then  with  considerable  loss. 
These  disastrous  events,  obliged  me  to  seek  again  some 
important  foreign  connections.  In  July  1773  I  went  again 
to  London,  thence  to  Holland  &  Flanders  in  company  of 
Mr.  J.  Welsford  merchant  of  Crediton,  travelled  thro'  the 
greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries  now  Batavia  &  Belgium 
&  established  a  regular  correspondence  with  several  trading 
houses,  which  afforded  me  constant  &  beneficial  employ 
some  years.  In  Nov'.  1774  to  prosecute  my  plan  further 
1  embarked  again  for  France  &  passing  once  more  thro' 
Belgium  &  Batavia  to  confirm  &  enlarge  my  connections, 
I  travelled  thro'  a  great  part  of  Germany  in  very  severe 
weather.  I  went  to  the  Low  Countries  &  France  again  in  the 
month  of  Aug^  1777.  Minutes  of  all  which  journies  & 
voyages,  &  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  pleasures, 
informations  &  entertainments  attending  them,  are  preserved 
written  in  journals  during  my  expeditions,  as  the  events 
occurred  &  the  natural  fears  &  hopes  prevailed.  Whilst 
employed  at  home  in  conducting  my  little  business  I  im- 
proved also  my  Dwelling  house  &  warehouses,  which  I  had 
purchased  chiefly  on  account  of  my  forefathers  having  lived 
there  several  generations,  planned  the  gardens  anew  &  erected 
some  additional  buildings  at  considerable  expense  which  my 
trade  made  necessary  &  at  these  periods  enabled  me  to  do. 
In  the  course  of  this  prosperity,  1  bought  also  a  little  field 
at  the  north  east  end  of  the  town,  which  my  father  had 
long  rented  &  delighted  in,  converted  the  Stable  into  a  little 
cottage  &  named  it  "Villa  Franca"  because  of  the  several 
meetings  held  there  with  my  friends,  to  concert  the  obtain- 
ing the  right  of  free  election,  of  members  of  parliament  for 
Tiverton,  in  which  place  the  petition  for  that  purpose  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  drawn  up,  against  the  exclusive 
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claim  of  the  Corporation  of  Tiverton  only,  this  petition  was 
drawn  up  wholly  by  myself,  it  was  signed  by  491  men  free 
Inhabitants  of  Tiverton  &  presented  to  the  House  by 
Ja*.  Townsend  Esq  member  for  Calne  in  Wiltshire.  I 
planted  many  Fir  trees  &  Poplars  about  this  little  seat, 
which  in  the  year  1797  was  converted  into  a  little  elegant 
dwelling  house  &  let  out  to  Tho".  Brown  Esq  who  im- 
proved the  plantations,  some  other  parcels  of  land  &  houses 
I  purchased  also  as  useful  appendages  to  trade.  During  all 
these  businesses  &  employments  &  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  life,  I  read  much  and  became  theoretically  acquainted 
with  many  arts  and  sciences,  but  History  and  Theology, 
chiefly  engaged  my  attention,  particularly  the  Tnith,  Divine 
authority,  &  just  evidence,  internal  &  external,  of  the 
Christian  &  Jewish  sacred  scriptures;  their  genuine  & 
authentic  descent  to  our  age  &  time  &  their  natural  divine 
influence,  on  the  mind  of  the  honest  enquirer  &  humble 
receiver,  of  the  wise  and  good  instructions  contained  in 
them.  At  the  time  also  of  those  more  serious  &  important 
researches,  I  attended  to  the  interests  of  civil  &  religious 
freedom  &  supported  with  my  best  abilities  of  property  & 
mind  the  many  struggles  to  preserve  &  extend  them,  hence 
the  earnest  endeavours  to  restore  the  right  of  general 
election,  for  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Tiverton,  the 
fair  &  impartial  direction  of  Parish  concerns,  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts,  &  my  concern  in  all  other  matters  that 
tended  to  promote  just,  civil  &  religious  claims,  rights  of 
conscience,  general  liberty,  &  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for 
which  I  contended  &  associated  with  any  others,  at  all 
proper  times  to  further  &  secure.  I  was  generally  chosen 
President  at  the  several  meetings  held  for  public  businesses, 
in  which  I  was  anyway  engaged.  These  dispositions  &  my 
utter  abhorrence  to  employ  any  of  the  sacred  institutions  of 
religion,  to  qualify  for  civil  trusts,  or  oflBces  of  rank,  power 
or  worldly  interests,  municipal  or  general  prevented  my 
advancement  to  public  ofiices  of  influence  profit  or  power,  & 
exposed  me  to  the  opposition  of  every  interested  party  in 
the  emoluments  of  the  world.  I  served  notwithstanding  by 
general  choice  &  approbation,  the  office  of  Portreeve  3  years. 
Overseer  of  the  poor  one.  Collector  of  Land  tax  one  &  that 
of  Churchwarden  4  successive  years  without  submitting  to 
one  improper  oath,  the  public  records  must  speak  my 
conduct  in  those  several  employs,  to  which  I  refer  for 
impartial  information  as  also  for  every  part  of  my  public 
conduct  &  character. 
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After  an  arrangement  of  all  concerns  with  my  mother  to 
her  satisfaction  and  settling  on  her  an  annuity  from  my  lands, 
conformable  to  the  value  of  her  property  &  placing  her 
in  a  small  adjoining  house,  I  married  on  the  28*  Jan^  1780 
Miss  Ann  VioU,  only  daughter  of  Samuel  &  Eliz*.  VioU  of 
Moretonhampstead  Surgeon,  only  daughter  of  W°*.  &  Eliz***. 
French  of  same  place,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Tho*.  Dunsford  of  Tiverton  my  grandfather,  some  account 
of  whom  is  given  in  a  part  of  these  memoirs.  My  wife  was 
bom  at  Moreton  4  Dec  1758,  on  the  8**»  Nov'.  1780  she  was 
delivered  of  a  son  which  died  soon  after,  on  the  19***  Aug 
1782  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  called  Eliza  brought 
into  the  world  by  her  own  father  Mr.  S.  T.  VioU,  we  lived 
very  happily  together  'till  the  8*  Oct  1782  when  my  wife 
died  of  a  disorder  called  the  influenza,  &  weakness  occasioned 
by  child  birth,  which  so  totally  discomposed  my  mind,  as  to 
render  me  unfit  a  long  time,  for  any  of  the  avocations  of 
life ;  &  of  which  indeed  I  never  thoroughly  got  the  better 
Eliza  her  daughter  survived  but  about  two  months,  she  died 
20  Dec  1782  which  occasioned  my  yet  greater  depression,  & 
much  grief  to  her  grandfather  and  great  grandmother  who 
lost  by  her  death  all  their  descendants. 

Between  the  times  of  my  wife's  death  &  funeral  I  had  a 
vault  made  in  the  ancient  buryinf^  place  of  the  family  in 
the  yard  before  the  south  front  of  St.  Peter's  Church  Tiver- 
ton built  of  brick  7  ft  long  from  east  to  west  &  6  ft  &  half 
wide  from  north  to  south  &  7  ft  high  under  the  centre  of 
the  arch ;  the  remains  of  my  relatives  buried  in  that  spot 
were  all  collected,  inclosed  in  a  large  coffin  &  deposited  with 
3  whole  coffins  of  the  family  taken  up  entire,  in  the  new 
vault,  my  wife  was  buried  in  it  on  15  Oct  1782  close  to  the 
south  wall  of  it  &  the  coffins  of  her  two  children  placed 
on  hers.  In  April  1783  I  erected  a  Pillar  of  Chudleigh 
marble  on  the  south  wall  of  the  vault  with  an  urn  on  the 
top  11  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  base.^  The  inscriptions 
were  written  by  myself,  when  under  the  distress  which 
occasioned  its  building. 

In  executing  the  office  of  Churchwarden  I  had  much 
opposition  &  persecution  from  bigotted  &  interested  men, 
on  account  of  the  most  disinterested  endeavours  to  promote 
the  equal  public  interest  of  the  parishioners  &  to  secure  the 
rights  &  claims  of  the  poor,  by  a  close  attention  to  the  just 
administration   of   the  public   charitable  donations,  &  the 

^  In  1883  the  old  piUar  was  taken  down  and  replaced  with  white  Carrara 
marble. 
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making  equitable  assessments  of  taxes  &  rates  without 
respect  of  persons  which  met  general  approbation.  The 
engaging  in  those  public  concerns  tended  to  alleviate  the 
affliction  arising  from  the  loss  of  my  wife  &  children,  which 
was  very  great  &  further  greatly  heightened,  by  many 
severe  losses  in  trade,  by  bad  debts,  &  the  detention  of  goods 
on  hand  occasioned  by  the  war  &  many  additional  expenses 
in  consequence,  there  was  scarcely  a  place  to  which  I  traded, 
where  I  met  not  some  bad  connection  (notwithstanding  the 
greatest  precaution)  from  public  distress  or  private  iniquities^ 
or  misfortunes  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  greatly 
lessened  my  comforts  and  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness^ 
tho'  I  neglected  no  path  of  industry,  or  means  of  frugality, 
to  restore  and  preserve  my  property.  In  the  midst  of  these 
diflBculties,  my  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  collecting 
materials,  digesting,  arranging  &  writing  the  Historical 
Memoirs  of  Tiverton^  which  the  OflBce  of  Churchwarden 
afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  doing,  with  truth  & 
authenticity,  that  my  labours  of  life  might  not  be  wholly 
lost  to  my  family  or  the  world,  however  unfortunate  or 
unsuccessful  in  business.  The  writing  this  volume  employed 
almost  all  my  leisure  hours  from  trade  more  than  4  years, 
I  was  obliged  to  revise  the  press  myself  by  single  sheets  at 
a  time  from  Exeter  &  to  direct  the  several  drawings  & 
engravings  by  letters  &  agents  to  London,  Exeter  &c  which 
occasioned  me  much  trouble  &  fatigue,  a  long  time  after  I 
had  judged  my  labours  in  the  work  finished.  The  printing 
continued  about  a  year  &  half,  the  engraving  was  not 
finished  till  the  month  of  March  1792  when  the  work  was 
published  and  copies  delivered.  To  perpetuate  the  knowledge 
&  benefit  of  the  public  charitable  donations,  To  introduce 
to  public  view  &  public  instruction,  just  principles  of  civil 
&  political  freedom,  &  religious  liberty  &  truth,  by  a  pleasing 
historic  vehicle  were  the  chief  ends  &  picrposes  of  this  publica- 
tion, which  was  promoted  by  the  best  aids  the  inhabitants  of 
Tiverton  generally  would  give,  from  private  documents  in 
their  possession  &  by  the  free  admission  to  public  libraries, 
&  met  with  general  acceptance  &  approbation.  This  volume 
was  printed  &  the  history  closed  with  the  year  1790. 

The  war  with  France  commencing  in  1793  unjust  &  un- 
necessary on  the  side  of  the  English  produced  to  me  many 
disastrous  circumstances,  all  the  paths  of  trade  in  which  I. 
was  engaged  Were  obstructed,  great  quantities  of  goods  were 
long  detained  in  hand,  orders  were  retracted  &  no  room 
for  speculation   afforded,  so  that  I   was  without  business 
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several  years  living  on  property  which  could  not  be  employed 
&  ^eatly  distressed  to  raise  supplies,  for  what  was  locked 
up  in  various  channels.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  my 
situation,  about  the  year  1780  I  was  afflicted  with  an  in- 
creasing swelling  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  attended  indeed 
with  little  pain,  but  occasioning  great  weakness  of  body  & 
lassitude  of  mind  which  gradually  destroyed  all  bodily 
activity  &  rendered  the  mind  incapable  of  that  energy  which 
my  external  distressing  circumstances  required.  It  pre- 
vented me  from  riding  walking  and  all  bodily  exercise  so 
necessary  to  preserve  general  health,  I  went  to  London  in 
the  Coach  in  1787  &  continued  there  4  months  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  Surgeon  to  the  King  &  his  coadjutor 
Mr.  Home  at  great  expense,  but  with  little  benefit,  the 
disorder  continued  unknown  &  increasing  &  deprived  me  of 
every  favourable  opportunity,  to  better  my  external  cir- 
cumstances, tho'  some  oflfered  to  improve  them  highly 
beneficially.  At  several  different  periods  in  the  years  1800, 
1801,  1802  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  and  room,  by  this  & 
other  disorders  of  a  dangerous  nature,  which  required  much 
attendance,  &  occasioned  great  expenses,  but  whilst  thus 
greatly  distressed  in  outward  circumstances  &  grievously 
afflicted  in  body,  my  mind  W6is  generally  cheerful,  calm  & 
composed,  I  was  fully  satisfied,  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  all  the  dispensations  of  providence  &  I  hope  patiently 
submissive  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  year  1789  was  remarkable  for  the  commencement  of 
the  great  revolution  in  France,  the  extraordinary  progress  of 
which  arrested  the  attention  &  excited  the  fears  or  hopes, 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Early  in  the  year 
1793,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Louis  16th  the  impolitic 
conduct  of  the  English  Ministry,  the  corruption  of  the 
people,  &  their  servility  to  the  views  of  an  insidious  adminis- 
tration, commenced  a  war  between  Gt  Britain  &  France,  for 
indefinite  ends  &  objects  which  were  artfully  shifted,  as  the 
horrid  events  of  this  cruel  &  bloody  contest  of  Despotism 
against  liberty  throughout  Europe,  obliged  the  ministers  to 
have  recourse  to,  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  the  real 
design  of  which  was  undoubtedly  to  re-establish  the 
monarchical  tyranny  of  France,  &  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  just  &  rational  freedom  in  the  several  nations 
of  Europe. 

Thus  instead  of  the  blessings  of  peace  &  just  neutrality 
&  the  great  trading  advantages  this  country  might  have 
obtained  by  the  revolution  in  France  &  the  disputes  of  the 
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continental  States  &  Kingdoms,  besides  a  commanding 
general  influence,  a  train  of  calamities  &  distresses  ensued, 
particularly  to  the  trading  inhabitants  of  Gt  Britain  of 
which  I  had  as  large  an  allotment  as  any  of  my  rank  & 
station  in  life,  my  monies  were  detained  &  lost  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  the  successful  arms  of  the  French  advanced,  & 
by  the  capture  of  Holland  my  whole  mercantile  &  manu- 
facturing business  was  ruined,  the  goods  to  large  amount 
shipped  for  Holland  were  relanded  &  laid  up  in  the  cellars 
at  Topsham  &  those  prepared  at  home,  piled  up  in  my  ware 
rooms  at  Tiverton,  'till  nearly  the  end  of  the  war  when 
many  were  sold  to  great  disadvantage  &  many  were  the 
losses  sustained  which  rendered  me  unable  to  support  trade 
with  proper  credit  &  interest. 

About  the  year  1795  I  published  an  advertisement  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Tiverton,  stating  the  destructive  consequences 
of  war  in  general  &  the  baneful  influence  of  the  present  war 
on  the  trade  of  Tiverton,  a  meeting  was  called  in  consequence 
at  the  Town  Hall,  where  amidst  a  numerous  assembly  I 
supported  &  proved  the  ill  effects  of  this  war  &  moved  an 
address  to  the  King  for  peace,  which  was  opposed  &  pre- 
vented by  the  Clergy  &  Corporation  without  answering 
the  arguments. 

On  friday  17  Dec  1802  I  was  married  by  license  at 
S*  Botolph's  Church  Bishopsgate  St  to  Miss  Maria  Sheckell 
daughter  of  John  &  Mary  Sheckell,  we  went  to  Honiton  on 
the  8*^  Jany  1803  &  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Flood  an  eminent  Attorney  there,  he  had  married 
a  relative. 

In  the  year  1800  I  published  "Miscellaneous  observations 
&c  during  two  tours  in  the  South  western  part  of  England," 

Martin  Dunsford,  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  died  the  13th 
March,  1807,  at  Tiverton  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard  and  was 
greatly  lamented. 

A  portrait  of  Martin  Dunsford  is  hung  in  the  Mayor's 
Office  at  the  Town  Hall,  Tiverton. 

Note. — The  Dunsfords  were  Royal  Thanes  under  the  Saxon  kings,  with 
estates  in  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  greater  part  of  these  estates  was, 
however,  confiscated  by  the  Conqueror,  the  remainder  being  left  to  the  then 
possessors,  who  also  kept  their  titles,  our  ancestor  Saulf  retaining  a  part  of 
Dunsford  estate  in  Devon.  In  Domesday  Book,  and  in  the  Exon  Domesday, 
is  recorded  the  description  of  the  Dunsford  properties  and  the  way  in  which 
they  were  then  held  (cir.  1086). 

A  pedigree  of  the  Dunsford  family  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  George 
lichijparay  Dunsford,  of  Villa  Franca,  Exeter.     It  dates  back  to  1566. 

VOL.  XXXVI.  P 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AND  MANOR  OF  SOUTH  MOLTON. 

BT   HELBN   SAUNDERS. 
(BMd  at  Sidmouth,  July,  1908.) 


In  Domtsday  Churches  of  Devon  Mr.  Reichel  mentions  the 
prebendal  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  South  Molton  as 
having  been  founded  before  Domesday.  In  Dugdale's  Mon- 
aaticum,  "  Tanner,  from  Mr.  Willis's  Parochiale,  speaks  of  a 
College  here,  to  which  the  Rectory  was  appropriate " ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  having  been  the  case.  Probably 
a  church  existed  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  held  the  manor  in  demesne,  but  of  the  early  history  of 
the  church  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  mention  in  the 
Domesday  Stirvey  of  four  priests  possessing  one  virgate  of 
land  in  the  manor  of  Sut  Moltona,  which  they  held  in  alms 
of  the  King.  It  was  worth  yearly  twenty  shillings.  The 
Conqueror  held  the  manor  and  hundred  in  demesne,  and 
gave  or  confirmed  the  virgate  of  land  to  the  four  priests,  who 
probably  remained  in  possession  of  it  until  each  passed  away, 
leaving  his  portion  to  the  survivors  until  the  whole  came  to 
one  man. 

In  1277  Thomas  Sueneysia,  the  first  known  minister,  was 
appointed  under  the  patronage  of  Nicholas  Fitz  Martyn, 
who  was  lord  of  the  manor  by  sergeanty  under  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  This  minister  or  rector  had  a  licence  of  non- 
residence  for  three  years,  and  to  put  out  his  benefice  to  farm 
for  five  years.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  three  hundred 
priests  sent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  seldom  resided  in  Eng- 
land although  they  held  some  of  the  best  livings. 

The  manor  was  attached  to  the  House  of  Gloucester  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  when  it  was  held  by  one  of  the 
Turberville  family,  who  exchanged  it  with  Nicholas  Fitz 
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Martyn  for  Tregeny  in  Glamorganshire.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  Turbervilles  had  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
living,  which  may  have  been  held  by  the  King  or  bishop; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Martyns  and  their  successors  were 
the  lords  of  the  manor,  borough,  and  the  hundred,  and  that 
they  held  the  advowson  of  the  church  until  the  Beformation. 
The  estate  was  in  possession  of  the  Martyn  family  for  several 
generations.  The  last  Lord  Martyn  died  in  1326,  leaving 
two  sisters,  his  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom  married  Philip  de 
Colombers;  she  held  the  manor,  etc.,  under  Hugh  de  Depenser, 
but  dying  without  issue,  the  manor  passed  to  her  sister  Joan, 
who  married  Nicholas,  Lord  de  Audleigh,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  son  James,  Lord  Audley,  who  entailed  the  land,  but 
as  he  left  no  male  heir,  his  Devonshire  estates  escheated  to 
the  Crown. 

King  Bichard  II.  granted  the  manor,  etc.,  to  his  half- 
brother,  John  de  Holland,  £arl  of  Huntingdon  and  Duke 
of  Exeter,  and  brother-in-law  to  King  Henry  IV.  In  the 
following  reign  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eichard,  who 
being  in  his  minority,  was  by  the  King  committed  to  the 
custody  of  John  Cornwaill  Knight,  who  presented  the  living 
of  South  Molton  to  William  Peion,  who  had  a  disturbance 
about  dilapidations,  1406.  He  soon  exchanged  it  with  John 
Park,  Eector  of  Whittington.  In  1410  John  Park  was  col- 
lated to  a  canonry  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt  and  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  held  the 
borough,  hundred,  and  advowson  of  the  church  of  South 
Molton,  but  after  her  death  they  returned  to  the  Crown, 
Eichard  having  died  unmarried.  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Eichmond,  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  for  life,  1487. 

Edward  IV.  granted  the  manor,  borough,  hundred,  and 
advowson  of  the  living  to  his  sister,  who  was  married  to 
Henry  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  grandson  of  Elizabeth 
Duchess  of  Huntingdon,  and,  secondly,  to  Sir  Thomas  Saint- 
Leger.  John  Eeigny  and  Ibota,  his  wife,  held  the  manor  or 
part  of  it  by  fealty  under  Sir  Thomas  Seynt-Leger.  The 
will  of  William  Eeyny,  son  of  John  Eeyny,  is  dated 
25th  July,  1520.  This  brings  us  near  the  time  when  the 
church  and  manor  no  longer  proceeded  together.  They  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII.  retained  the  manor, 
etc.,  but  he  gave  away  the  church.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
South  Molton  was  nominated  for  a  see  for  a  su£fragan  bishop, 
but  this  seems  never  to  have  been  in  force ;  but  till  a  recent 
Act  was  passed.  South  Molton  continued  to  be  the  only  place 
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in  Devon,  except  Crediton,  which  could  give  a  title  to  a 
sufifragan  bishop. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  borough  a.d.  1582,  and  leased  a  market  and  two  fairs 
of  the  borough  of  South  Molton  to  John  Packington,  and 
tolls  of  the  market  to  Matthew  Poyntz,  1576.^ 

She  granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore,  who 
conveyed  it  to  Hugh  Squier.^ 

In  1612  King  James  granted  or  confirmed  the  grant  of  the 
manor,  borough,  tolls,  etc.,  to  Sir  George  Whitmore,  who  sold 
the  estate  to  Christopher  Squier,  of  Townhouse,  of  whose 
family  the  Corporation  leased  the  manor,  etc.,  which  they 
afterwards  bought,  and  which  they  still  hold.* 

In  1547  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  rectory  and  church 
at  South  Molton  and  the  advowson  presentation  of  the  vicar 
of  the  church,  etc.,  to  William  Franklyn,  Dean  of  the  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  in  the  Castle  of  Windsor. 
His  son  Edward  VI.  confirmed  the  same  by  letters  patent 
dated  7th  October,  1547.  Lysons  says,  in  exchange  for  the 
manor  of  Iver  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Dean  Franklyn  assisted  at  the  christening  of  King 
Edward  VI.;  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Windsor  in  1536, 
but  having  alienated  the  revenues  of  his  deanery,  the  com- 
plaints were  so  much  against  him  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  It  may  be 
that  the  living  of  South  Molton  suffered  by  his  conduct. 

John  Clark  was  instituted  Rector  of  South  Molton  in 
March,  1519,  and  on  November  9th  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  shortly  after  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  King's  book,  Assertio  Septem  Sacra- 
mentoinim,  to  the  Pope,  who  then  conferred  on  King 
Henry  VIII.  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith."  In  1536 
Thomas  Marshall  was  presented  with  the  living.  During  his 
time  the  alteration  in  the  church  service  took  place — 1549. 

There  were  several  chapels  in  this  parish.* 

"  St.  Bartholomew  at  Clatworthy.  Bishop  Grandisson^s  register, 
22  Aug.  1328.— Fol.  59,  vol.  ii." 

"  St.  Andrews  at  Hele  was  licensed  for  Robert  Hacche  27  Nov. 
1374. — Brantyngham,  fol.  56,  vol.  i." 

«*St.  Nicholas  Chapel  de  Bray  was  licensed  by  Brantyngham 

JCov.  4th  1385." 

*  Record  Office.  *  Lysons.  '  Mr.  Cock. 

*  Harding  MSS. 
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"At  Awry  in  Awry  Park.  St.  Mary's  Chapel  was  licensed 
April  25  1442.— Lacy,  vol.  iii.,  fol.  238b." 

''The  chapel  of  St  Ann  and  of  St.  John  de  Bridlington  was 
standing  in  this  Ch.  yard  in  1449. — Lacy,  foL  327,  voL  iiL" 

We  are  assured  that  the  living  was  a  rectory  before  the 
Eeformation,  but  when  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor 
became  the  appropriators  of  the  land  and  tithes,  they,  it 
seems,  appointed  a  perpetual  curate,  that  is  to  say,  a  minister 
in  charge,  who  is  not  the  appropriator  of  either  the  greater  or 
lesser  tithes,  but  who  receives  a  stipend  from  the  appro- 
priator, and  instead  of  being  instituted  by  the  bishop,  he  is 
licensed  to  a  cure  of  souls.  The  change  seems  not  to  have 
been  settled  immediately  after  the  Eeformation,  for  some 
ministers  were  styled  rectors  and  others  vicars.  In  a  MS.  in 
the  Public  Eecord  Office  there  are  these  entries:  "Edmundus 
Parker  V  6  July  1632."  "John  Hill  £16  16s.  Id."  "  1643 
South  Molton  E.  £67-3-4." 

On  the  31st  July,  1868,  an  Act  was  passed  to  secure 
uniformity  of  designation  amongst  incumbents,  by  which 
the  incumbent  is  now  styled  the  vicar  and  the  benefice  the 
vicarage. 

The  patronage  of  the  living  is  still  held  by  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Windsor,  but  they  are  not  the  appropriators  of 
the  tithes,  which  have  passed  from  them  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  who  allow  a  grant  to  the  vicar  and  also  to 
a  resident  curate.  The  glebe  or  church  land,  which  in 
1839  (when  the  apportionment  of  tithes  was  made)  con- 
sisted of  242  acres,  is  by  an  erudite  calculation  made  by 
Mr.  Eeichel  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  him)  identified  with 
the  presbyters'  land  "  for  which  they  paid  as  for  one  virgate 
according  to  Domesday" 

The  rectory  or  glebe  was  leased  to  private  persona  till 
1755,  when  the  Corporation  of  South  Molton  bought  part  of 
the  lease  and  the  remainder  in  1817,  which  together  included 
the  whole  of  the  glebe  lands  with  the  tithes  thereof,  a 
portion  of  which  was  sold ;  so  now  the  Corporation  possesses 
about  210  acres  of  the  land  which  was  given  or  confirmed 
to  the  four  priests  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Val.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  £13  6s.  8d.;  Henry  VIII.,  £67  3s.  4d. 

In  1643  also  £67  4s.  3d.,  commuted  in  1839  at  £910.  The 
Common  Moor  was  not  a  part  of  it,  for  that  was  given  to  the 
borough  by  Eobert  Cope  in  the  year  1466. 

The  glebe  now  consists  of  farms  called  "  Ford  Down,  and 
Eose  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Witheridge;  two  tenements 
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called  Comb  and  a  part  of  Little  Park,  meadow,  etc.,  in  the 
parish  of  Cruwys  Morchard,  altogether  about  123  acres.  This 
property  was  purchased  by  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
iBounty  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bodley  for  the  sum  of  £400  for 

this  benefice."    The  money  was  derived  from — 

£  «.  d. 

"A  Benefaction  from  John  Elworthy  .         .     100  0  0 

PyncomVs  Trustees               .             .         .     100  0  0 

Grant  by  Governors  22  Oct.  1763     .         .     200  0  0 

400    0    0" 

There  are  also  some  fields  near  the  Vicarage,  about  60  acres, 
which  belong  to  the  glebe,  making  altogether  about  183 
acres. 

A  stipendiary  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
called  Hunts,  "To  fynde  a  pryst  to  pray  for  the  souls"  of 
certain  persons.  The  income  seems  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  service. 

Mr.  Cock  has  published  in  his  Records  of  South  Molton 
a  list  of  twenty-four  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates.  I  have 
mentioned  some  of  them  in  this  paper,  but  I  must  also  name 
John  Coren,  who  was  curate  and  schoolmaster  here;  he  is 
mentioned  in  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  He  was 
removed  to  the  rectory  of  Washford  Pyne,  where  he  died ; 
having  survived  troubles  and  persecution.  The  Eev.  John 
Cruse,  who  was  perpetual  curate  of  this  parish,  was  the  first 
Latin  master  of  Hugh  Squier's  School.  "He  died  on  the 
24  March  1691,  and  was  buried  on  the  29  of  the  same 
month  1692."    On  his  monument  is  tliis  Latin  inscription : — 

'*  Qui  Eximia  vit«e  pietate  £t  labore  pastorali 
indefesso  anhelabat  et  tandem  pervarios 
morbos  immedicabiles  Aspirabat 
iEternitatem." 

I  find  in  the  account  books  of  the  churchwardens  the 
signatures  of: — 

1674,  "Thomas  Warner  Minister";  1676,  "Ab:  Seller 
Vic'/';  1681,  "Elisha  Siige  Cur." 

The  monuments,  which  were  in  the  church  at  the  time  of 
Lysons  and  mentioned  in  his  Magna  Britatmica,  are  still  on 
the  walls.    They  are — 

To  the  memory  of  Humfrey  Shobrooke,  twice  mayor.   1602. 
To  the  family  of  Hacche,     1682-1713. 
To  Eev.  John  Cruse,  first  master  of  the  Grammar  School. 
1691. 
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To  John  Molford,  Esq.     1692. 
To  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Nott.     1718. 
To  Bichard  Bawden  and  his  two  wives.     1711  19. 
To  Henry  Karslake  and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  two  of  their 
sons.     1749. 

Mr.  Cock  having  written  about  some  of  these,  I  need  not 
repeat  what  he  says ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of  one  I  think 
very  interesting,  besides  being  a  very  handsome  monument. 
It  was  erected  to  the  Hacche  family  and  is  thus  inscribed : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  Pious  Memory  of  the  following  loving  children 
this  monument  was  erected  by  their  sorrowful  parents  John  Hacche 
Esq'  and  Anne  his  wife  daughter  of  Edward  Lovett  of  Tawstock 
Esq',  by  Elizabeth  his  wife  daughter  of  William  Paget  Esq'  Viz. 
John  died  the  12^^  of  January  1682.  Another  John  died  the 
25^*»  of  February  1690.  Arthur  died  the  16^^  of  December  1698. 
Edward  died  the  19**^  of  June  1705.  Anne  died  the  11*^  of 
February  1706.     Elizabeth  died  the  17**^  Novem^'  1713. 

In  vain  we  mourn  their  funeral  obsequies. 
Or  pay  the  fruitless  tribute  of  our  eyes. 
Sucn  pious  souls  can  never  truly  die 
Who  changes  this  life  for  bright  eternity. 
God's  will  DC  done  ;  he  kindly  took  *em  hence 
Cloth'd  in  this  spotless  robe  of  Innocence. 
And  marvel  not  to  bliss  so  soon  they  'r  gon 
Whose  chiefest  work  on  earth  was  early  done. 
How  welcome  must  they  be  to  angels  there 
Who  were  themselves  so  like  to  angels  here. 
You  that  survive  check  your  imjust  complaint 
And  learn  to  Imitate  those  happy  saints.^ 

"  To  the  Memory  of  Hannah  wife  of  Thomas  Nott,  and  dau.  of 
George  Deane  of  this  Towne  Gent:  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
26***  day  of  Novem^'  Anno  Domini  1718  leaving  issue  five 
daughters." 

**  In  Memory  of  M'"  Joan  Bawden  wife  of  M'  Richard  Bawden 
of  This  Towne  Mercer  daughter  of  Arthur  Pollard  of  the  same, 
Gent:  who  departed  this  life  the  13***  day  of  May  1709 

Mors  lanua  vitsB 

The  above  said  M'  Richard  Bawden  who  was  Mayor  four  times 
of  this  Corporation  Departed -this  life  Nov.  the  30***  1746  aged 
73  years.  Also  under-neath  lieth  the  Body  of  Eliz:  his  2°**  "Wife 
(and  daughter  of  Peter  Pierce  of  Molland  Gent:,  Who  Departed 
this  life  Nov*>«'  the  1"*  1745  aged  64  years." 

"To  the  Memory  of  John  Huchenson,"  son  of  D'  Huchenson, 
Rector  of  Kenn,  one  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  I. 
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Also  the  following : — 

"  Near  this  place  Hes  Peter  Pierce  of  Holland  in  this  County 
Gent:  he  died  the  1"^  Novemher  1713  and  hyhis  last  will  he  gave 
towards  ye  support  of  ye  Charity  School  of  this  Towne  ye  annual 
sum  of  22s,  6d.  for  and  during  ye  term  of  20  years  from  his 
decease." 

"In  Memory  of  M'  Edward  Broad  Merser  and  Mayor  three 
times  of  this  Towne  who  died  ye  26  Nov**'  1684  set  55  and  Mary 
ye  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Broad  died  ye  15^  May  1683 
»t  21." 

To  Greorge  Lucy,  Gent.,  1727,  and  his  sister,  1783. 

To  the  Rev.  Joshua  Hole  and  family,  from  1765  to  1821. 

There  are  several  good  monuments  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    The  registers  date  from  1601. 


CHUKCH    GOODS. 

The  church  goods  in  the  seventh  year  of  Eling  Edward  VI. 
consisted  of  "5  bells  in  the  Tower  and  two  chalices  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Hugh  Pollard  gent:  Oliver  Downe, 
John  Coke  Robert — and  other  parishioners  by  indentura" 
Mr.  Cock  wrote,  "5  bells  were  hung  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  King  James  I.  (1620).  They  were  replaced  by 
another  peal  of  8  bells  in  1807,  which  were  rehung  in 
1894/' 

The  church  plate  at  present  consists  of  an  ancient  com- 
munion cup,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  it  is  marked  by  the  letters  IONS, 
the  name  of  an  Exeter  goldsmith,  who  flourished  in  her 
day ;  it  has  also  a  circle  engraved  with  a  small  star  in  it, 
a  sign  which  I  cannot  find  in  Cripps'  Old  English  Plate. 
There  is  another  cup,  which  is  an  exact  imitation  of  it,  but 
I  have  not  found  any  record  of  its  date,  or  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  church.  It  is  evident  that  the  church 
possessed  only  one  chalice  or  cup  from  1674  to  1729.  A 
large  flagon  dated  1691;  an  alms  dish,  1750;  and  an  old 
salver,  1727,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  plate  for 
holding  the  bread,  and  was  much  complained  of  by  the 
Rural  Dean,  who  requested  that  two  patens  should  be 
supplied.     This  demand  was  complied  with  in  1874. 
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These  are  taken  from  old  account  books  of  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  South  Molton,  from  the  year  1674  to  1729. 

"  Ornaments  belonging  to  the  Church. 

"  1675     One  Silver  Chalice  w*  a  cover 

One  pottle  flagon,  on  lesser  flagon 

Memento  that  the  Basson  which  was  formerly  for  the 

baptizinge  of  Children  is  in  the  Saxton's  keeping. 
One  new  Bible  one  old  Bible."  "  Ab.  SeUer  Vic'." 

The  cover  continued  to  be  recorded  till  1679. 
"  1680     One  Silver  Challice  "  (no  mention  of  a  cover) 

Among  the  parish  accounts  for  1680  : — 

"  Rec:  for  2  flagons  and  one  bason  "  (sum  torn  ofif) 
"Disbur"**  P^  for  2  new  flagons— £0  14  0  *' 

From  1690-1  :— 

"  Received  this  of  Edward  Knight  &  John  Ford  Churchwardens 
for  the  last  year  these  ornaments  belonging  to  the  Town  & 
Parish  aforesaid  with  other  things  hereafter  mensoned  viz.  as 
followeth 

Imprimis  in  the  Clarks  Custody  as  followeth  : 

On  Silver  Challice  &  on  Silver  patton. 
It.  two  flaggons  for  the  Communion  &  on  tyn  Bason. 
It.  on  lynnen  Cloth  to  cover  the  Communion  Table. 
It.  on  napkin  2  surplices. 

In  the  Sexton's  Custody  : 

One  velvet  pulpit  cloth  with  gold  fringe. 

It.  on  velvet  Cushion  of  damask  Cloth. 

It.  the  old  clapper  of  the  great  Bell. 

It.  two  shedells  on  pish  aid. 

It.  3  Ladders  4  gathering  Boxes  several  old  organ  pipes  of  pewter 
&  tin. 

It.  two  great  Bibles  on  old  &  the  other  Almost  new. 

It.  two  old  common  prayer  books  &  one  almost  new. 

It.  the  Book  of  Canons  a  book  of  Homilyes  and  a  table  pro- 
hibiting marriages. 

It.  on  Beere  to  bury  the  dead. 

It:  in  the  Coffer  or  Chest  in  the  Church.  Two  maps  of  the 
Church  et:  Several  discharges  all  marked.  Several 
Coimterp**  of  Indentures  and  Bonds  for  pay"*"  and  Dis- 
charges. 
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It:  two  Leger  Books  on  bought  in  1674  the  other  in  1690.  with 
part  of  a  former  Leger  Book  as  delivered  May  13^  1691. 
This  Rec  the  ornaments  &  things  aforesaid  from  Edward 
Knight  &  John  Ford  for  the  Church  Wardens. 

PhiupDat 
BoBBBT  Amobt." 

1692  to  1693.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  the 
following : — 

''Received  from  M'  Lewis  Southcombe  an  M'  W™  Arundell 
trustees  to  M'  John  Cruse  Curate  of  this  place  deceased  by  the 
hand  of  M'^  Richard  Musgrave  one  silver  flagon  which  he  gave 
upon  his  last  Will  and  Testament  to  the  use  of  the  Churen  of 
Southmolton  aforesaid  by  us.  John  Rat 

The  mark  of  Richard  H.  Hodge 
Churchwardens." 

In  1696  '« 2  tin  flaggons  "  are  added. 

In  1706  '*  Three  Books  of  Martyrs  with  chains  set  on 
desks,"  which  is  repeated  in  1709  and  continued  till  1725, 
which  is  the  last  mention  of  their  being  chained  in  the 
church. 

1709.     Besides  the  books  and  chains : — 

''one  Bible,  two  Common  prayer  Books  two  biers  &  a  table 
prohibiting  unlawful  marriages  etc." 
1712     "On  tinn  Bason  for  the  font " 

1729     "In  the  Sextons  Custody  (Being  the  last  list  of  plate) 
Three  Books  of  Martyrs," 

But  no  mention  of  chains  and  desks. 

FROM   PARISH  ACCOUNTS. 

"  1728     Rec:  of  M'  John  Webber  for  a  tin  flaggon  £0    5  0 
1750     P<>  M'  Blake  for  an  alms  Bason  X3  17  0" 
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appendix;. 

(Read  at  Telgnmonth,  July,  1904.) 

Before  I  read  my  paper  on  the  Church  of  South  Molton 
last  year,  I  had  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  custody 
of  the  old  churchwardens'  account  books,  but  without  success. 
However,  after  my  return  from  Sidmouth,  a  search  was  made 
in  the  muniment  room  of  the  church,  the  result  being  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  indentures  of  parish  apprentices 
and  discharges,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of 
our  late  gracious  Queen  Victoria,  the  earlier  ones  being  in 
manuscript  and  the  later  on  printed  forms;  two  old 
letters  dated  13th  November,  1660,  and  6th  January,  1694; 
faculties  for  removing  and  erecting  galleries ;  maps ;  many 
tradesmen's  bills  relating  to  repairs,  etc.,  done  in  the  church; 
and  an  old  book,  much  dilapidated,  with  many  loose  and  torn 
pages,  and  many  missing.  The  book,  which  is  begun  at  each 
end,  contains  overseers'  as  well  as  churchwardens'  accounts, 
the  former  dating  from  1694  to  1715,  the  latter  from  1690 
to  1708 ;  a  list  of  overseers  from  1660  to  1715,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  justices ;  a  list  of  those  who  were  church- 
wardens from  1650  to  1710 ;  registers  of  burials  from  1690 
to  1704  (the  year  1701  is  missing);  a  list  of  briefs  and  collections 
from  1706  to  1711;  a  list  of  benefactors  to  the  poor,  dated 
1667 ;  and  several  lists  of  the  plate  and  ornaments  in  the 
church;  also  disbursements  of  money  received  from  com- 
municants, and  lists  of  parish  apprentices  who  were  "  bound 
forth."  I  have  also  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  deeds  in  the  Deed-room  of  the  Town  Hall,  for  which  I 
thank  the  Council;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  ancient 
documents  relating  to  the  church  have  been  destroyed  or 
removed  to  other  custody. 

There  are  some  interesting  letters  addressed  to  Nicholas 
Gould,  Esq.,  from  the  Chapter  Clerk  of  Windsor,  relating  to 
the  providing  a  residence  for  the  incumbent,  as  there  was  no 
parsonage  house.  The  Chapter  decided  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posal which  was  made, and  left  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town.  The  result  was 
the  erection  of  the  present  Vicarage  House  on  the  site  of 
"  The  house  on  the  Glebe  in  this  Parish — supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Clergyman,  &  was  for  many 
years  rented  by  the  overseers  &  used  as  a  Poor  House  until 
bumt,"^  which  took  place  on  the  28th  May,  1837. 

^  From  a  deed  dated  10th  June,  18S7. 
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The  house  in  the  churchyard,  called  the  Minister's  House 
or  Church  House,  stands  on  a  part  of  Cope's  land,  the  common 
land  of  the  commonalty,  therefore  does  not  belong  to  the 
glebe.  The  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  the  residence  of  one  or  more  ministers,  when 
there  was  no  Parsonage.  The  original  deed  of  gift  of  Bobert 
Cope  is  in  the  Town  Hall,  dated  "  the  9th  day  of  March,  in 
the  6th  year  of  King  Edward  the  fourth.    A.D.  1466." 

There  are  also  deeds  of  "Appointment  of  new  Trustees  of 
Cope's  land."  One  dated  1616  b^ns  thus:  "To  all  Christyaue 
People";  and  another,  "To  all  Christian  People  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,"  dated  September,  1692. 

A  deed  respecting  a  garden  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  churchyard,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  John  Oliver,  being  of  the  common  land  of  the 
commonalty. 

There  are  also  a  few  deeds  relating  to  the  Bectoiy  and 
glebe  lands.  A  mortgage  by  Mrs.  Hacche  for  £200,  dated 
24th  December,  1733.  A  new  lease  of  the  Sectory  granted 
on  a  surrender  of  that  which  was  mortgaged  by  Mrs.  Hacche. 
Assignment  of  a  mortgage  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Brooking,  Thomas 
Skinner  and  Joan  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hill,  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  John  Elworthy,  18th  December,  1742.  Belease  to  Mr. 
John  Elworthy,  in  trust  for  Mr.  Harding,  dated  21st  March, 
1754. 

There  is  an  indenture  made  the  1st  day  of  December,  1725, 
respecting  the  old  building  which  was  pulled  down  to  widen 
the  path  to  the  church,  now  called  "  The  New  Walk,"  being 
formerly  only  "  a  little  lane." 

A  form  certifying  that  "Eichard  Bawden  Esq  Mayor  & 
Coronor  of  ye  Borough  &  ye  Parish  of  South  Molton  afore- 
said on  Sunday  ye  eighteenth  day  of  October  did  receive  the 
sacrement  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Parish  aforesaid  im- 
mediately after  Devine  Service  and  Sermon  according  to  the 
usuage  of  the  Church  of  England."  Also  John  Gay,  Gent., 
Justice,  Joshua  Bawden,  Capital  Burgess,  Joseph  Palmer, 
Gent.,  Capital  Burgess,  1724. 

"Faculty  to  approving  &  sanctioning  the  removal  of  the 
Corporation  Seats  and  Exchange  Kingsland  seat  for  another 
1827." 

The  faculties  for  erecting  and  removing  the  galleries  are 
in  the  church.  Two  were  erected  in  1819,  another  in  1835. 
Bemoved  in  1864  and  in  1865. 
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A   LIST  OF  CHURCHWARDENS   FROM   1650   TO   1710. 
One  for  the  Parish  and  one  for  the  Towne. 


1660- 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 

1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 


-1651  John  Pollard  for  the 

Henry  Chappie 

John  Tepper 

Mr.  Digory  Call 

John  Tucker 

Mr.  Ahraham  Broad 

Mr.  Richard  Rumbolow 

Mr.  Edward  Broad 

John  Burgess,  sen^ 

Mr.  Humphrey  Shobrooke,, 


)t 


» 


» 


9i 


it 


i9 


») 


}l 


Town.     Chr.  Sqre  for  the  Parish. 
Bartholomew  Spurle 
William  Skinner 
Mr.  Robert  Amory 
Mr.  Henry  Paule 
Mr.  Nicholas  Chappie  „ 
Mr.  Anthony  Barons 
Mr.  John  Paule 
Adam  Grubb 
Mr.  Chr.  Squier 


99 


)» 


» 


91 


Mr.  Hugh  Badcock 
Mr.  Robert  Baron 


» 


99 


George  Hobbes 

Mr.  Robert  Goldston 

Mr.  Richard  Musgrave 

Robert  Bowden 


>> 


» 


n 
»> 

» 

99 


Mr.  George  Sharland 
Mr.  Samuell  Badcock 
Richard  Hobbes,  sen. 
Mr.  Emanuel  Tucker,  sen.  „ 
Mr.  John  Burgess 
Mr.  Jeflfery  TUler 
John  Sprague 
William  Brook 
John  Amory,  sen, 
William  Crooke 
John  Hacche,  Esq. 
Christo.  Tucker 


William  Parker 
Henry  Deane 
Christopher  Blackmore 
John  Lock 
Edward  Knight 
Robert  Amory 


i> 


») 


John  Guy 
James  Broad 


» 

>» 
}> 

n 

9) 


>} 


>} 


>f 


)f 


>} 


I) 


>> 


»l 


I) 


» 


Mr.  William  Skinner 


Henry  Snow 


»> 


Mr.  Nicholas  Chappie  „ 
Oliver  Tepper 
Roger  Pearse 


John  Buckenham 


)t 


>i 


William  Burgess 
William  Oliver 
Phillip  Kelland 
Luke  Hornaman 
Mr.  Thomas  Hunt 
Anthony  Tepper 
Mr.  John  Thorne 
Thomas  Scot 
Silvester  Goold 
Thomas  Hunt 
John  Tucker 
Barthol.  Ford 


» 


99 


William  Burgess 
P.  May 
William  Not 
Anthony  Paule,  Gent  „ 
John  Ford 
Phillip  Day 


}9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


99 


Richard  Hodge 
John  Hunt 


91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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James  Broad  for  the  Town. 
William  Squire,  Gent. 
Richard  Bawden 


9} 


>f 


»} 


1695 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699  Robert  Helworthy 

1700 

1701  John  Hole 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706  John  Hacche,  Esq. 

1707 

1708 

1709-1710  Joseph  Palmer 


» 


99 


II  II 

Arthur  Sharland 


II 


II 


II 
i» 


II 
II 


II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


John  Hunt  for  the  Parish. 
John  Tepper 
William  Skinner 

WUliam  Thome 

II         II 
John  Lewes,  Gent 


II 


II 


II 


II         II         II 
Robert  Webber 

II  II 

Joshua  Bawden 


II 


II 


II  II 

William  Karslake 


"A  list  of  the  Benefactors  to  the  Poore  of  the  Towne  and  Parish 
of  South  Molton  as  was  delivered  by  me  £dward  Broade 
Mayor  in  the  year  1667. 

1629  Henry  Harewood  of  Kingsland  Esq'  gave  to 

the  use  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  for  ever .  £100 
1659  John  Doddridge  Esq'  gave  to  the  use  of  the 
Poore  for  ever         .  ... 

Sir  John  Ackland  Barronett  gave  to  the  use  of 
the  Poore  for  binding  out  of  poor  apprentices 

Also  one  shilling  per  week  in  bread  for  ever. 
1654  Thomas  Amory  of  Stow  gave  to  the  poore  per 
week  in  bread  for  20  years 

Thomas  Badcock  gave  yearly  to  the  poor  for  a 
thousand  years  to  be  paid  out  of  that  house 
where  W™  Stoole  had  formerly  lived  in 

M' Johan  Webber  gave  forty  shillings  per  annum 
for  ever  issuing  out  of  a  house  where  John 
Buckingham  formerly  lived  in 

Roger  Molfords  Esq'  gift  in  four  Almes  houses 
to  be  repaired  by  his  heires  and  in  money 
50  to  be  lent  in  severall  summes  unto  trades- 
men and  widdow  Women 

M'  Oliver  Sharland  gave  to  the  use  of  the 
Poor  for  ever  to  be  lent  unto  tenn  trades- 
men Twenty  Pounds 

M'  Rashleigh  of  London  gave  to  the  Poore 
aforesd.  .  .  ... 

One  M'  Oatway  of  London  gave  to  the  use  of 
the  Poor  .  ... 

George  Saunders  gave  to  the  use  of  the  poor  . 

M'  William  AUon  to  the  use  of  the  Poore  for 


0    0 


£5    0    0 
£20    0    0 


£0     U  0 


£0  20    0 


£2    0    0 


£50    0    0 


£20     0    0 
£100    0    0 


£3? 
£5 


0 
0 


0 
0 


ever 


£12    0    0 
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M'  William  Hunt  to  the  use  of  the  Poore      .  £100    0     0 
One  Gibbons  to  the  use  of  Six  poore  Apprentices    £10     0     0 

1641  Agnis  Badcock  Widdow  gave  in  land  fifty-two 
shillings  yearly  to  the  poor  for  ever  £0  528. 
which  land  lieth  in  Nadder  Lane  &  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  ye  Bame  Close. 

1692  M'  John  Cruse  sometime  Minister  of  this  place 
gave  a  silver  Flaggon  for  the  use  of  this 
Church. 

1684  Hugh  Squire  of  Westminster  Esq'  erected  at 
his  own  Charge  A  Free  School  within  this 
Towne  and  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament 
endowed  the  same  with  £40  per  annum  for 
ever  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Eectory  of  Northam.'.' 

BURIALS. 
The  most  notable  among  them  are  these : — 
1692  March  29*^  M'  John  Cruse  Minister. 
1692  April  11^  M'  Hugh  Southcombe.     Burried  in  linnen  the 

penalty  paid  and  distributed  according  to  the  Act. 
1692  June  27*^  M'  John  Molford.     Buried  in  linnen  the  penalty 

paid  and  distributed  according  to  the  Act. 
1660  M'  Ch'^  Squier. 
1676  Luke  Homaman. 
1683  John  Hacche  Esq'. 
1687  Henry  Deane. 
1689  Anthony  Paule  Gent. 
1692  Mary  dau  of  M'  George  Deane. 
1692  Mary  Squier  not  buried  by  the  minister. 
1692  M"  Ursula  Molford. 

1692  M' George  Sharland. 

1693  April  16*»»  Christopher  Squier  Gent. 

1694  Sarah  dau.  of  M'  John  Hole. 

1696  M"-  William  Hacche. 

1697  April  4**»  Wife  of  Richard  Musgrave. 

1697  April  19*^  M'  Richard  Musgrave. 

1698  William  son  of  W°>  Squire. 

1698  Arthur  son  of  John  Hacche  Esq*". 

1699  John  Gay  Edward  Knight. 

1699  William  Squire  Governor  of  the  School. 

"  The  Account  of  Edward  Knight  and  John  Ford  Churchwardena 

Anno  Domine  1690-1691. 

Disbursments.  £    s.    d. 

Paid  for  the  Article  book  and  taking  the  Oathes  .030 

for  writing  our  rates  .  .  ..030 

Paid  M''  Mayor  for  soo  much  as  he  laid  out  unto  some 

poorTravell"    .  .  .  ..020 
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May  20^*^  paid  at  the  Clerkes  for  beer  when  he  desired  ^  «.  d, 
a  alloting  of  the  Town  &  Parish  to  make  one  rate 
to  veiwe  the  defects  of  the  Church  &  Leads  et. 
wh"  it  came  to  damage  by  rain  et:  M^  Mayor  A 
Justices  &  some  others  of  the  Town  and  Pish, 
being  present  the  sume  of  9s.  .  .         .090 

21**  gave  by  M'  Mayor's  orders  unto  two  seamen  &  two 
women  which  came  from  Meakis  being  taken  by 
the  French  &  bound  homewards        .  .         .020 

paid  John  Kingdon  for  killing  of  a  polcatt  .         .006 

paid  Christop^  Blackmore  for  eleven  foot  of  half  inch 
board  to  make  anew  whele  for  the  Little  Bell  1"  2^ 
and  for  the  ringe  of  the  whele  1"  6**  .         .028 

Paid  for  a  peice  of  timber  to  make  box  holes  for  the 

Bell  ropes  to  runn  in         .  .  ..008 

Paid  Leonard  Garford  his  man  for  making  the  said  box 
holes  for  making  of  the  new  wheele  for  righting 
the  door  of  the  ile  &  the  Serjeants  seate  and  righting 
the  planching  of  the  under  Seller  Chamber  and  two 
other  wheeles  of  the  Bells  besides    .  .         .060 

24**^  Paid  M'  Will°»  Perkin  for  a  beU  Rope  for  the  little 
Bell  &  carriage  .  ... 

29***  paid  for  Ringing  that  day 

June  4*^  paid  for  4  bushells  of  lime 

Paid  for  sand  .  .  ... 

Paid  for  white  haire  to  plas*'  with 

By  Justice  Holes  order  gave  unto  two  poor  travellers    . 

by  Justice  Holes  order  I  gave  unto  on  William  Gill  his 
wife  and  Children  .  ... 

July  the  5***  paid  the  Geale  &  Hospital  money  for  Mid- 
sum'  q^'  to  Tho.  Stonman  Constable 

It:  the  foot  path  pay  for  on  year 

For  Edward  Knighte  riding  to  Chittlehampton  with 
Andrew  Kent  to  get  an  order  to  send  Henry  Hoop" 
nice  &  Childe  to  East  Luckham 

July  11***  gave  by  M'  Mayors  ord*"  to  a  poor  woman  & 
her  Child  who  came  from  Dartmouth 

14th  pj^jjj  tjjQ  Clark  his  quarters  wages  due  the  24***  June 
i^^aSu  ■  .  •  ... 

Paid  the  Sexton  his  q*^"  wages  due  the  24***  June  Last 

Paid  Richard  Brag  his  q^*  wages  due  the  24***  June  last 
for  repairing  of  the  Church  Windows  as  by  agreem* 

4***  paid  for  Ringing  by  ord'  when  the  news  came  that 
their  Majesties  fleet  et:  had  beaten  the  french 

11***  Paid  for  Ringing  when  the  news  came  of  his 
Majesties  happy  Victory  in  Ireland  et: 

August  4***  paid  John  Lock  for  800  of  Healing  Stones 

paid  for  two  bushells  of  Lyme 
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13***  by  M'  Mayors  order  gave  unto  John  Shepheard  &     £    s,    d, 
his  wife  &  Children  being  nine  psons  who  came 
from  Ireland  &  going  to  y'  home  in  Cornwall        .026 

18***  by  the  Mayors  order  gave  unto  3  souldyers  who  were 

disbanded  in  Ireland  being  sick  &  going  homewards     0     16 

23*^  by  M^  Mayors  order  gave  unto  two  souldyers  yt 

came  from  Ireland  being  sick  &  going  homewards     0     10 

29***  Paid  for  two  dozen  of  Tyles  to  lye  in  the  Church 
allies  &  for  half  a  dozen  of  creases  to  lye  on  the 
healing  .  .  .  ..076 

gber  2nd  \yj  ^r  Mayors  Order  gave  unto  a  poore  woman     0     0     6 

by  the  same  order  to  a  souldyer  that  came  from  Ireland     0     0     6 

4***  by  M'  Mayors  ord'  to  another  that  came  from  Ireland 

being  sick  .  .  .  ..010 

13***  paid  for  Ringing  that  day  when  the  newes  came  of 

his  Majesties  arrivall  from  Ireland    .  .         .026 

17***  by  M'  Mayor  elected  order  gave  to  a  poor  woman 

who  had  5  children  with  her  .  .         .020 

23  paid  for  3  bushells  of  lyme  .  .         .033 

by  M'^  Mayors  order  gave  unto  two  souldyers  yt  came 

from  Ireland  being  sick  &  going  to  their  homes     .016 

24***  paid  John  Hollyer  for  work  done  about  the  Leads 
&  for  soder  as  by  his  note  appears  for  his  keeping 
the  Joynts  of  the  spire  3  year  according  to  his 
promise  Is.  per  year  .  ... 

in  expenses  on  him  while  doing  of  the  said  work 

27  paid  the  Goale  and  Hospitall  moneys  for  Michalmas 
qrt«r  luj^  Constable  Stowman 

29***  paid  Phillip  Pearse  for  on  thousand  of  Shendle  . 
paid  Christopher  Blackmore  for  on  thousand  of  Shendle 
Octo**'^  4***  by  M'  Mayors  ord"^  gave  unto  John  Crue  a 

maimed  Souldyer  who  came  from  Ireland     .         .016 
19***  &  20***  paid  for  Ringing  the  19***  being  a  day  of 

thanksgiving  for  his  Majesties  Victory  in  Ireland 

&  for  his  safe  return  that  falling  on  a  Sabboth  Day 

they  rang  the  20***  also      .  .  ..096 

31"*  by  M'  Mayors  ord*^  gave  unto  a  Souldyer  &  his  wife 

&  two  more  sent  from  Tything  to  Tything    .         .010 
Nber  2****  paid  M''  Mayor  for  wt  he  laid  out  unto  too 

travellers  yt  came  from  Ireland         .  .         .030 

4***  &  5***  paid  for  Ringing        .  .  .         .     0  15     0 

For  Candle  Light  etc.  .  .  ..006 

By  M'  Mayors  order  gave  unto  a  poor  woman  who  came 

from  London  and  goeing  to  Cornwall  .         .006 

14***  by  M*"  Mayors  order  gave  unto  2  poor  women  and 

on  child  who  were  sent  from  Tything  to  Tything  .006 
21"*  paid  M'  Mayor  for  so  much  as  he  layed  out  unto 

two  travellers  that  came  from  Ireland  .         .010 
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29^  by  M'  Mayon  order  gave  to  a  married  Sooldyer     £    m.    d, 

that  came  from  Ireland  goeing  home  .006 

Paid  the  Clark  his  qu**"  wages  due  at  Michaelmas  last    0  10    0 
To  the  Sexton  his  quarters  wages  due  then  .         .     0  10    0 

To  Richard  Bray  his  qrters  pay  .     0  10    0 

paid  Leonard  Gorford  for  laying  of  2000  of  Shendle 

and  some  old  Shendle  and  for  his  other  work  et 

as  by  his  note  appears  ..192 

gave  them  in  beere  while  they  were  doeing  of  their  work    0     2    0 
xbcr  5**»  by  M'  Mayors  order  &  Esq"  Hacches  et:  gave 

John  Growden  towards  the  Redmt ;  of  his  father 

out  of  Turkey  .  .  .  ..060 

14  by  M'  Mayors  ord'  unto  Robert  Bouring  who  came 

from  Ireland     .  .  .  ..010 

26^  by  M'  Mayors  order  gave  John  Bleate  who  came 

from  Ireland     .  .  .  ..010 

27^^  paid  Constable  Deane  the  Goale  and  Hospital  money 

for  Christmas  quar^  .  .  .        .     0  1 1  6| 

Jan.  1*^  by  M'  Mayors  order  to  a  seaman  goeing  and 

bound  for  Ireland  .  .  ..006 

by  M'  Mayors  order  gave  John  Clarke  &  his  wife  who 

came  from  Cornwall  &  going  for  Scotland     .         .010 
Paid  for  two  bushells  of  lyme  .  .  ..022 

for  two  bushells  of  sand  .  .  ..010 

paid  the  Clarke  his  qrters  wages  due  at  Christmas  last    0  10    0 
paid  the  Sexton  his  quarf  wages  due  at  Christmas  also 

last  past  .  .  ... 

paid  Richard  Bray  his  wages  then 
Feb'  4*^  paid  M*"  Mayor  for  soo  much  as  he  laid  out  to 

on  that  came  from  Ireland 
gth  \^y  ^ir  Mayors  order  gave  to  one  John  Dix  that  came 

from  Ireland     .  .  ... 

13***  By  M*"  Mayors  ord'  to  Isaack  Butler  his  wife  &  two 

children  who  came  from  the  County  of  Kent  & 

returning  to  Dublin  .  ... 

gave  unto  four  seamen  who  came  from  Dover  &  returning 

to  Cornwall       .  .  ... 

16***  paid  M'  Mayor  for  soo  much  as  he  laid  out  unto 

William  Croscombe  John  Gilson  &  on  Souldyer 

more  who  came  from  Ireland 
paid  John  Turner  for  a  mans  entertainmt,  on  night  who 

came  from  Falmouth  &  bound  for  Ireland    . 
March  7***  by  M'  Mayors  order  gave  to  on  John  Strong 

who  came  from  Lincoln  Sh*"  &  goeing  to  Bytheford 

to  return  to  Ireland  .  ... 

paid  Symon  Clarke  for  killing  of  a  fox    . 
23**  by  M'^  Mayors  order  gave  unto  a  woman  &  two 

children  goeing  for  Ireland  .  .        .006 
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1691 
March  28*^  by  M'^  Mayors  order  gave  unto  two  Irish 

women  .  .  ... 

paid  William  Treable  for  work  done  about  the  Church 

&  the  healing  of  the  same  as  by  his  note  appears 
Gave  them  in  Beere  whiles  him  and  his  Brother  were 

doing  the  said  work  .  ... 

paid  for  a  new  Legar  book  &  carriage  of  it 
April  1"*  by  M'  Mayors  order  gave  unto  Christo.  Collens 

&  his  wife  &  children  goeing  to  Burks''® 
9"*  paid  the  Clark  for  on  quarters  wages  due  the  25**^ 

of  March  last  past  .  ... 

paid  the  Sexton  for  his  Lady  days  q'*"  wages 
paid  Richard  Bray  for  Lady  day  quarter  according  to  an 

agreement  made  with  him  .  .         .     0  10     0 

paid  Richard  Champion  for  3  planks  bought  of  him  to 

make  scaffolds  to  Iv  up  the  Shendle  which  said 

planks  are  now  in  the  Church  .  .         .030 

paid  Leonard  Gowford  for  righting  the  Belfry  door  and 

the  fourth  Bell  .  ... 

Paid  the  Parator  for  warning  us  to  Court 
paid  Phillip  Day  as  by  his  note  appears   . 
IS****  paid  William  Brook  the  Goal  and  Hospitall  mony 
paid  for  Ringing  Coronation  day 
April  17  paid  for  Ringing  at  the  news  of  our  Majesties 

safe  return  from  Holland  .  ... 

by  M*"  Mayors  order  gave  William  Crossum  a  Traveller 
paid  M'  Richard  Musgrave  Mayor  for  Wine  for  the 

Communion  this  year  as  by  his  note  appears 
And  for  bread  .  .  ... 

21»*  paid  M'  Mayor  20*  which  was  for  M'^  John  Hole 

to  take  of  the  presentment  of  o'  high  wayes  at 

Exon  Sessions  .  .  ... 

paid  the  Clarke  as  by  his  note  appears 
paid  the  Sexton  as  by  his  note  appears     . 
paid  for  writing  in  of  accounts  on  the  Legar  Book 
paid  Thomas  Harris  for  killing  of  a  fox  . 
for  John  Ford  for  riding  to  Chumley  before  the  Justices 
he  gave  to  a  poor  seaman  .  ... 

paid  John  Hacche  Esq"  servants  for  killing  of  3  old  \  0 

fixons  and  for  two  young  foxes         .  .         . 

for  four  Oters  .  .  ... 

for  14  hedge  Hogges  .  ... 

for  two  fitches  .  .  ... 

Two  M'  Fords  man  for  killing  of  2  fitches 
paid  for  writing  o**  presentment 
Edward  Knight  for  on  to  write  disburs™**  this  year  n* 

being  able  to  write  himself  .  .         .026 
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26  they  paid  for  half  a  pint  of  Tent  when  M"  Pollard  ^ 
et.  took  the  Sacrament  at  her  own  house  that  day  0 
paid  with  the  Copy  of  the  Register 
paid  for  the  Fees  of  the  court 
Spent  at  the  Court  in  giving  in  of  an  account  et 
Receipts  this  year  of  the  Town  and  Parish  are     . 
Dishurst  this  year  (1690) 

Due  to  the  Town  &  Parish 

Jo:  Cruse  Cur. 

George  Browning  Sur." 


EXTRACTS  OF  LATER  YEARS. 

9  Oct.  1691  Collection  in  the  Town  for  the  fire  &  loss 
at  Teignmouth  occasioned  by  the  french  landing 
there  .  .  .        .     0  16    8 

Disbursements. 

1691  Paid  the  Ringers  at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 

Lemerick     .  .  .  .         .     0  11     0 

23"^  Paid  for  ringing  them  on  the  news  of  his 

Majesties  Return  from  Flanders .  .         .050 

Nov.  26***  Paid  the  Ringers  by  the  Mayors  order 

it  being  a  Thanksgiving  day        .  .         .10    0 

1692  Paid  M'  Fords  man  for  killing  3  poU-catts  .006 
Paid  the  Sexton  for  beere  given  to  the  workmen 

while  they  were  Laying  and  Landing  ye  shendle 
&  doing  of  other  work  in  and  about  the  Church 
this  year  .  .         .0  12  11 

July  7  To  M'  John  Thomson  his  Father  being 

taken  by  the  French  &  loosed  £5000      .         .020 

To  Thomas  Moutlows  a  souldyer  under  Colonell 
Tralawney  who  came  from  the  Hospitall  &  going 
to  Gloucester. 

Seb"  5*^  To  Mary  Chester  &  6  children  her  husband 
in  the  Kings  service  being  a  Leuftenant  &  who 
came  from  Ireland       .  ..026 

1693  Paid  since  unto  Andrew  Kent  for  searching  out 

who  hath  been  Churchwardens  &  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  for  several  years  past  &  entering 
of  it  on  this  booko  and  also  the  Benefactors  to 
the  poore  et.  by  M'  Mayors  &  Justices  consent 
&  others. 
1693  An  agreement  with  J.  Richard  Bray  Glazin  for 
keeping  the  window  in  sufficient  repair  for 
seven  years  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
forty  shillings  to  be  paid  yearly. 
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1695  P^  for  2  boards  to  amend  ye  lineing  of  ye  Roofe 

of  the  Church  .  ... 

Paid  for  four  bushells  of  Lime 
Paid  for  600  of  Helling  stones 
P*  M"  Nott  for  making  ye  Surplices 
P*  Richard  Bray  half  years  wages  . 

1696  To  Thomas  Harris  for  work  done  about  the  Bell 

wheeles       .  .  ... 

P*  for  36  foot  of  Inch  Board  to  bine  the  Angle 

over  the  pulpit  .  ... 

1697  for  3  Masons  for  3  days  work 
4  Creases         .  .  ... 
for  a  bell  rope  &  carriage 

For  the  Ringers  when  ye  peace  was  concluded     . 
Allowed  M"  Pawle  for  14  Grays  &  3  foxes 
M'  John  Thorne  for  killing  a  Fixon 

1699  P*  M'  Hawkins  for  righting  the  Chimes  &  Clock 

To  Antho.  Helliers  for  Lont  of  his  Shopp  . 
1699  To  Simon  Gorfort  for  taking  down  &  putting  up 
ye  weath'^-Cock  .  ... 

in  beer  &  money  to  seyerall  that  helped  him 

To  Antho  Hellier  for  Brass  for  ye  Weather  Cock 

To  2  sold"  belonging  to  Coll:  Colliers  Ridgmt.     . 

To  7  psons  that  lodged  a  night  in  Town  being 
Castaway  coming  from  ye  West  Indies  and  had 
lost  above  £1500         .  .  ..060 

Gave  the  Apparif^  6**  for  giving  notice  when  the 

Court  was  to  be  held  .  .  ..006 

p**  for  Stones  &  Carriage  for  ye  Church  porch  w®^ 

was  omitted  in  ye  last  y"  acct.     .  .         .070 

Making  ye  rate  writing  ye  acct.  &  reading  it  .090 
"1700  At  a  generall  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Town  &  Parish  of  Southmolton  it  is  agreed  by 
the  parties  p'sent  that  from  henceforth  every 
person  who  shall  cause  the  Great  Bell  of  South- 
molton aforesaid  to  be  rung  or  tolled  shall  pay 
to  the  Churchwardens  or  Sexton  for  the  time 
being  for  the  use  of  the  said  Towne  &  parish 
the  sum  of  one  shilling.'' 

Received  for  buring  of  M"  Anne  Tiller  in  the 

Church        .  ..068 

Of  M'  Northcott  for  Buring  of  his  wife  &  son  in 

the  Chancell  .  .  .         .     0  13     4 

Of  M'  Pawle  for  buring  of  M"  Bulhard  in  the 

Chancell      .  .  .  ..068 

1 701  P*  M'  Passmore  for  his  journey  &  for  his  directions 

in  order  to  repair  our  organ         .  .         .300 

P*  for  a  new  Comon  prayer  Book   .  .         .     0  14     6 
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1702  At  a  Genendl  Maetmg  it  was  agreed  to  pay  for     ^    «•    ^ 

the  Great  Bell  Two  shillings  and  for  the  fourth 

Bell  one  Shilling. 
Paid  M**  Anthony  for  ihe  carriage  of  the  Books 

of  marters. 
P*  M**  Harder  for  drink  he  gave  the  workmen 

when  the  lead  was  sent  for  the  steaple  &  carryed 

away  to  be  drawn  up  the  Tower  . 
P^  for  ringing  when  the  Queen  was  proclaimed 
I^  them  when  the  Queen  was  crowned 
P^  for  ringing  the  29  of  May 
P*  in  part  for  the  carriage  of  the  Organ 
P*  M'  Lucy  for  plajring  the  organ  . 
Paid  Richard  Blac^ore  for  pkjring  the  organ 
P*  the  fees  when  we  went  out  of  Office 

1705  P*  the  Ringers  when  the  good  news  came  that 

the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  beaten  .         .050 

P*  the  Ringers  when  the  news  came  that  the 

French  fleet  was  beaten  .026 

P*  one  years  wages  for  blowing  the  Bellows  of  the 

organ  .  .  .         .     0  10    0 

1703  Joan  Gamone  burnt  in  ye  dreadful  fire  Bott  of 

wine  for  buring  Joane  Gamone    . 
P^  Richard  Hunt  for  wine  for  the  Communion    . 

1706  p^  the  foot  post  money    .  ... 
March  8*^  p**  the  Ringers  for  ringing  when  the 

news  came  yt  ye  Duke  of  Marlborough  had 

defeated  the  French  Army  in  Flanders    . 
p**  The  Organist  one  yearss  Sallery  . 
Gave  the  workmen  in  ale  when  the  great  Bell 

was  put  up  .  ... 

Spent  when  the  chaimes  were  Righted 
Gave  the  workmen  in  ale  when  the  North  Gate 

of  ye  Churchyard  was  put  up      .  .         . 

p*^  for  a  new  Common  Prayer  Book 
p^  for  wine  for  the  Communion  this  year    . 
P^  Amos  Hill  for  1  Day  &  halfe  worke 

1707  P^  M'  Smith  the  organ-maker 

1708  p**  the  Goal  and  Hospital  money  this  year  . 
12  Aug.  p^  the  Ringers  when  news  came  that  we 

had  beaten  the  French  at  Oudenard 
Aug.  1 9  being  thanksgiving  day  payed  the  Ringers 
pay**  for  killing  of  vermin 

This  side  of  the  book  ends  with  a  list  of  church  plate, 
which  is  the  same  as  before. 
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BOOK  DATED  1711   TO   1768. 

1713  Paid  George  Gregory  his  years  sallary  for  driving 
the  Pigs  out  of  the  Churchyard  . 

1718  P^  M'  John  Osmond  for  lent  of  an  horse    . 

1722  Paid  M^  George  Lucy  his  wages  for  playing  the 
organ  .  .  ... 

1727  P*  for  Exchange  of  a  Salver 

1728  Spent  at  "The  Angel"  on  Dean  Rural 

1729  Spent  with  M'  Richards  when  he  was  taking  the 

work  of  making  a  Canopy  for  the  Pulpit         .010 

1736  Paid  Theophilus  Allen  his  biU  for  writing  the 
Two  Tables  about  Charities  given  and  for  other 
work  .  .         .  14  10  5i^ 

1749  Paid  the  Mason  for  removing  the  Pillars    .         .264 

1749  Paid  for  vermin  .  .  .        .     3  17     6 

1750  Paid  M'  Blake  for  an  alms  Bason  .  .         .     3  17     0 

1753  Paid  M'  Anne  Edwards  for  the  carriage  of  the 

4  vanes  from  London  to  Oxen    .  .         .290 

1753  Paid  Richard  Gay  for  the  carriage  of  the  same 

from  Oxen  .  .  .  ..100 

Paid  M'  Bickham  for  work  done  on  the  top  of 

the  Tower   .  .  .  .         .  31  10    0 

1755  Pd  for  postage  of  a  Letter  .  .         .     0    0  10 

1758  Paid  M'  Bryant  for  repairing  &  painting  the 
pulpit  whitewashing  the  centre  Roof  Pillars 
&  Arches  repairing  the  pillars  as  per  bill         .     5  18     6 

1758  Paid  for  building  Ministers  &  Clarks  desks  & 

front  seats  .  .  .  ..200 

In  1757  The  Screen  &  Rood  Loft  were  taken 

down  and  the  Organ  removed  to  the  West 

End  of  the  Church. 
In  1752  The  Steeple  was  taken  down  &  a  vane 

supported  by  a  spill  of  iron  instead  of  a  Steeple 

placed  on  the  Tower. 

1768  For  killing  2  badgers  &  5  fitches    .  .         .038 

An  account  of  27*  received  from  the  Dissenters 
from  Church  &  disburst  to  the  poor. 

1768  At  a  Meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  Font  should 
be  removed  by  the  Paytable  and  new  seats 
erected  under  the  Easter  windows  on  each  side 
of  the  Alter. 
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FROM  AN  EARLIER  BOOK  SINCE  DISCOVERED. 
DATED  FROM  1674  TO   1689. 

1674  Paid  for  a  booke  of  Cannons 
1^  Hugh  Ward  for  2  days  work  about  the  Tower 

Window      .  ... 

P*  Emm:  Corren  Corren  for  mending  the  houre 

glasse  .  .  ... 

1675  P>  John  Goold  for  3000  Helling  stones      . 

1676  P*  for  an  hour  glass        .  ... 
P**  the  Clark  for  registering  of  Births  Weddings 

&  Burrialls .  .  ... 

1679  P^  for  a  Comon  prayer  book  Ab.  Seller  Vic^ 
P*  for  a  booke  of  Cannons 
P*  for  a  booke  of  Homilies 
Allowed  myself  for  killing  a  vixon 

1677  For  washing  the  surplice  &  linnon  &  cleaning  the 

pewter  .  .  ..050 

Receipts. 

1680  Rec*  for  the  Great  Bell   .  .  .        .     0  12     4 
Rec^  for  2  flagons  &  1  bason  (the  sum  torn  o£f) 

1675  P^  Willm.  Downe  for  writting  a  Coppy  of  the 
register  to  send  to  the  Bishop  and  for  writing 
it  in  the  parchment  booke  .  .         .020 

1679  For  writing  the  register  in  the  pach™*  book  &  for 

a  Copy  sent  to  the  Bishop  .  .         .026 

1680  P*  John  Hellier  for  work  done  about  the  Clock     0  15     0 

1681  P*  to  a  young  gentlewoman  with  11  that  had  by 

order  which  came  from  Ireland 
P*  for  bread  at  the  Communion 
P*  for  making  the  Certificate  for  the  Hearth 

money  (Elisha  Sage  Curate) 

1682  P*  for  the  foot  post 
P*  for  an  hourglasse 
1^  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Town  & 

Clarks 

1684  Paid  M'  Smith  for  a  silver  patton 

1685  Paid  for  Ringing  when  the  Charter  was  brot  home     12     6 

1687  Paid  M'  Cruse  for  returning  the  money  Collected 

for  the  french  protestants  .  .         .010 

1687  P*  the  Parra*'  for  to  books  he  brought  to  M'^  Cruse 

to  be  read  in  the  Church  .  .         .016 

Gave  by  order  of  M"^  Justice  to  Matthew  Hackley 
a  soldier  being  discharged  in  Ireland  and  going 
at  his  own  home  in  Chesshire. 
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£    $.     d, 

684  Paid  for  Kinging  when  the  King  was  proclaimed  0  16  6 
Paid  for  a  cloth  to  cover  the  Communion  Table  .024 
P^  William  Marker  for  a  barrell  for  the  Chaimes  0  6  0 
P*  him  for  new  making  the  Chaimes  .         .     1  10     0 

385  Collected  in  the  Towne  &  Parish  of  Southmolton 
by  the  Minister,  Churchwardens  &  Overseers  of 
ye  poor  from  house  to  house  of  all  Masters 
&  Mistresses  &  Servants  &  others  in  their 
familyes  for  the  Eelief  of  the  french  Protest- 
ants ye  fifth  day  of  May  and  three  days  after 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  five  The 
sum  of  seven  pounds  nine  shillings  and  two 
pence  .  .  .  ..792 

P*  for  a  Lock  for  the  Church  Gate  .         .010 

)88  Paid  Phillip  Day  for  a  thousand  of  nayles  and 

to  keyes  for  the  Bells  .  .  ..018 

)88  Paid  John  Hellyer  for  taking  down  the  Clock 
and  for  taking  him  abroad  cleaning  and  right- 
ing of  him  and  setting  him  up    .  .         . 

)89  P^  for  a  Rugg  &  a  sheet  for  Jane  Whittle  . 

FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  OVERSEERS'  ACCOUNTS. 

Disbursements. 

)90  James  Tapp  being  very  ill  ... 

A  shirt  for  Robert  Rew  &  making  of  it      . 

A  smock  for  Alexander  Birds  wife  &  making  of  it 

A  shrowd  for  the  widdow  Daw 

for  stretching  her  forth  making  the  grave  and 
tolling  the  Bell  .  ... 

To  Mary  Kingdon  for  curing  Tho.  Lake  having  a 
bad  hand     .  .  ... 

for  a  smock  for  Margaret  Gribble  and  making  of  it 

Paid  M'  Blinman  for  curing  of  Henry  Dunns 
legg  and  for  what  he  did  in  order  to  Recover 
Goole  on  the  Cawsey  when  he  was  very  ill  by 
an  agreement  made  by  M'^  Blinman  and  M'^ 
John  Anthony  Mayor  et.  .  .         .     1  10     0 

2  yrds  ^  i  of  f  broad  shagd  bayes  .  .         .023 

for  2  little  blankets  &  a  Coverlet    .  .         .070 

for  John  Ford  on  shirt    .  ..038 

for  filling  of  a  bed  and  bolster  for  him  with  Dust     0     2     3 
for  Cleansing  of  him       .  .  ..026 

for  his  dyet  et.  ndant  3  weeks  to  M"  Nott  .046 

for  mending  of  his  shooss  .  .006 

for  a  shrowd  for  him       .  .  ..045 
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Paid  Andrew  Kent  for  several  journeys  which 
he  rid  about  the  freeing  &  discharging  off  of 
Henry  Hoops  wife  and  children  &  place  them 
elsewhere  what  it  lay  in  him 

To  William  Skinner  Overseer  for  riding  to  Justice 

Elworthy  in  Somerset*®  about  the  said  Hoops 

wife  and  also  to  Northmolton  to  send  her  away 

1691  Paid  for  beer  at  a  meeting  of  Town  and  Parish 

by  M*^  Mayors  and  Justices  orders 

Paid  William  Thomas  for  giving  notice  to  ye  poor 
to  come  at  the  said  meeting  &  for  a  book  to  put 
down  their  names  &  for  writeing  of  them 

Paid  M'  Blinman  for  curing  Charity  Carders 
arme  and  for  his  labour  at  Henry  Woolcott  by 
M""  Mayors  order. 

1693  Received  for  breaking  of  a  grave  for  John  Mol- 

ford  Esq'     .  .  ... 

For  the  great  Bell  .  ... 


£    $.     tL 


1  14    0 


0    2    6 


0    8    6 


16    0 


0    6 
0  11 


8 
0 


Many  tradesmen's  bills  were  found  in  the  Muniment 
room,  such  as :  John  Stole  for  winding  up  the  chimes 
£1  0  0.  Cleaning  the  wall  window  and  Roadloft  2"  [dated 
1747].  Ace*  of  E^  Scores  [1748]  A  folio  Common  pray'  15»  0^; 
A  bill  for  repairing  of  chimes  clock  &  bell  from  April  27"* 
1774  to  April  1775  £1  12  0.  Mr.  Handford's  Account,  "  50 
foot  of  Ellming  Board  6",  12  foot  of  Ashing  Board  16"; 
Christopher  Day,  "M'  Allen's  Acct  34  foot  of  Ellming 
Board  4»  3^." 

Briefs. 

Collected  Anno  1706. 

June  30**^  Beverly  Church  damage  £3500  &  upwards 
Aug  10*^  Morgan  Lane  Southwark  £2706 
Sep  29*^  Chatteris  in  ye  Isle  of  Ely  £1787 
Oct^'  13*»»  Great  Torrington  £1600 

Novem^'  24«»  WiU°^  Smith  £0554 

^rch  23<i  Darlington  Church  £1705 


£      «.     d. 

00  9  02: 
00  08  OOi 
00  08  07 
00  11  05 
00  05  05 
00  07  02} 


Anno  1707. 

June  15*^  North  Marston  damage  3465 

June  29"»  Shire  Lane 

July  6*^  Towchester 

July  20"»  Joseph  Waklin 

July  27*^  Broseley  Church 

Aug  17^  Basford  Church 
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7  January  1707  Rec^  ye  6  Briefs  above  named  and  ye 
sum  of  two  pounds  nine  shillings  eleven  pence 
farthing  by  me  Arthur  Fox  Coll. 

Octo»"  19*^  Spilsby  damage  5984 

Octob  29  Littleport  „       3931 

Jany  4**^  Dursley  Church        „       1995 
Jany  18*^  Heavitree  „         991 

Jan^  25^^  Oxford  Church        „       1460 

9  July  1708  Re^  ye  last  3  Briefs  last  above  named 
and  ye  sum  of  eighteen  shillings  nine  pence  half 
peny  by  me  Arthur  Fox  Coll. 


£    8.    d. 

00  14  oo; 

00  12  09: 
00  7  01 
00  06  03i 
00  05  04^ 


1708. 


May  2^  Southam  damage  4454 

Charles  Street 

Budely     . 

AUcombury 

Shadwell 

Berg 

Lisbom    . 
Aug«*  28*»^  Great  Yarmouth 
Feb'  26*^  Wintaunton 
April  24  1709  Holt  Markett 


00  08  Oi\ 
00  10  00: 
00  07  05 
00  07  05 

00  11  03f 

01  05  03 

02  18  05 
00  06  02^ 

00  11  03 

01  00  02i 


In  1709  Briefs  were  granted  for  the  following  places : — 


Briefk  when  collected. 


July  10*»»  1709  . 
July  24  1709  . 
Aug*  4  1709 
Sep*  ye  14*^1709 


The  places  for  which  they  were 
collected. 


St.  Radcliffe  Church  in  Bristol 
Market  Rayson  etc. 
Harlow  Church 
Lanvilling  Church 


Damages 
done. 


4410 
1228 
2035 
1325 


Collected. 


Red:  of  ye  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  South- 
molton  in  ye  County  of  Devon:  ye  4  Biefs  above 
last  named  and  ye  Mony  Collected  for  them  one 
pound  thirteen  shillings  and  peny  farthing:  By 
me  Arthur  Fox  Coll:     . 

Octb'  9^^  1710  Stoak  2463 

30^  1710  Mitten  in  Courland       . 

Jan'y  6*»»  1710  Palatines       . 

June  15*^  1710  Received  of  ye  Minister  &  Church 
wardens  of  Southmolton  in  ye  County  of  Devon 
y  three  Briefs  Above  Last  nam**  &  ye  money 
Colected  for  them,  which  is  four  pounds  two 
Shillings  &  Eleven  pence 
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00  06  3\ 
00  09  8 
00  07    2 
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Rec«>  by  W"  Ranshaw  ColL  £     t.  d. 

July  9*^  1710     North  Fleet  &  Durant  1613  00  05  9J 

June  18"»  1710  Chalfont:  S*  Peters  Church  1521  00  06  3} 

June  25t»»  1710  Rotherith:  WaU  1640  00  06  llj 

July  23*«  1710  Stockton:  Church  2580 

July  2^  1710      Ashton:  Super  Mercy  2710  00  07  4} 

OctoV  8"»  1710  Enaham  in  Oxon:  1474  00  06  IJ 

Octo^'  ye  14*^  1710  Rec<*  of  ye  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens of  ye  Parish  of  Southmolton  in  ye 
County  of  Devon  ye  following  Briefs:  viz  Stock- 
ton Church  Chalfont  S^  Peters  Church  and  Ash- 
ton Super  mercy  Church  and  ye  Mony  collected 
for  them  nineteen  Shillings  tenpence  farthing 
By  Arthur  Fox.  Coll. 

May  the  8^  1711  Rec<*  of  the  Minister  an  Church 
Wardens  for  South  Molton  in  Devon  the  follow- 
ing Briefs  with  the  Collection  Rotherith  Wall  .       0     6  11| 

North  Fleet  &  Durant  .       0     5     9^ 

John  Cooper  Coll.  0  12     9 

Damage. 
June  17"»  1710  Cardigan  Church .     2240 
Nov  9"^  1710  Twiford  .         .     1261 

July  ye  3:  1711  Re**  of  ye  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens of  Southmolton  in  ye  County  of  Devon 
ye  following  Briefs  viz  Fnghorn  fire 

Twyford  fire 

Cardigan  Church  . 

By  Arthur  Fox  Coll. 

Damage. 
July  8^  1711  Cocker  Mouth  Church     1331     . 
July  14  1711  Wishaw  Church  .     1210    . 

Aug  5  1711  S*  Marys  Church  .     6153    . 

July  22^  1711  Haughley  Fire  .     0863    . 


October  ye  2:  1711  Re**:  ye  4  Briefs  last  above 
mentioned  and  ye  Mony  collected  for  them  I 
have  rec**.     By  Arthur  Fox  Coll: 
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A  large  number  of  Briefs  were  granted,  and  collections 
made  during  the  years  between  a.d.  1711  and  1761 ;  after 
the  latter  date  I  have  found  no  records  of  any. 
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1694. 

A  touching  letter  found  among  the  papers  in  the  Muniment 
room  of  the  Parish  Church  of  South  Molton. 

"  DULVBRTON, 

''Jan,  6/94. 

"  Mt  dear  Friend, — It  has  been  no  small  addition  to  my 
domestick  afflictions  to  consider  how  I  have  been  deserted  by  my 
dear  M'  Oliver.  Your  agreeable  conversation  would  have  given 
some  relief  to  me  &  have  sweetened  ye  bitter  ingredient  of  my 
sorrows ;  you  who  have  labored  under  like  calamities  &  survived 
the  ultimum  vale  of  a  dear  wife,  could  have  revived  my  drooping 
spirits  &  restored  life  and  vigor  to  my  languishing  faculties  &  why 
then  have  I  been  deprived  of  so  great  a  comfort?  Pray  Sir  let 
me  not  be  unhappy  for  want  of  w*  you  can  easily  help  me  &  what 
I  most  desire.  t«  j  ^^^ 

"  Y'  most  devoted 
"  humble  etc. 

"Rob'  Eingford. 

"pray  be  pleased  to  take  ye  interest  money  of  ye  100£  due 
from  M"  Newcombe  into  your  hand  ye  first  opportunity." 

Also  the  following : — 

"  From  Exeter  the  13  daye  of  November  1660. 

"The  engroost  names  here  under  written  doo  promise  and 
engage  ourselves  that  whereas  George  Boone  of  our  parish  of 
Edmond  beeinge  woorking  in  your  Towne  of  Molton  wee  desire 
you  shall  be  mayde  contented  sheare  so  lounge  as  he  will,  and  for 
oure  partes  we  the  parishnors  of  S^  Edmonds  will  engage  oure 
selves  in  his  behalf  lest  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  your  Towne 
but  if  bee  bee  not  Able  to  worke  We  will  take  care  for  him. 
Witness  oure  hands  the  daye  and  yeare  above  written. 

"John  Hornabrookb. 
Thomas  Arthbr." 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Sidmouth  last 
year,  when  I  read  that  the  edifice  had  lately  undergone  a 
great  restoration,  the  tower  having  been  repointed,  a  new 
heating  apparatus  fixed,  a  new  organ  and  chancel  stalls 
erected,  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel  laid  in  marble,  other 
improvements  have  been  made.  On  December  the  14th, 
1903,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  dedicated  a  very  handsome 
screen,  the  gift  of  four  ladies,  the  residuary  legatees  under 
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the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Melhuish.  The  screen  encloses  the 
choir  vestry,  which  is  in  the  tower,  separating  it  from  the 
nave.  It  is  built  of  Caen  stone,  with  columns  of  Ogwell 
marble  and  mahogany  doors.  The  font  has  been  removed 
to  the  south-west  end  of  the  church ;  it  is  enclosed  by  walls 
of  Beer  stone,  the  floor  being  of  black  and  white  marble. 
The  beautiful  pulpit  and  font  are  ancient,  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  the  church,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  in  the 
Muniment  room  the  bowl  of  a  Norman  font,  which  seems 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  church  here  in  the  Norman 
period;  it  was  found  built  into  a  wall  of  the  old  porch. 
Thirteen  stained  glass  windows  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
structure. 

ST.  anne's  chapel. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Shapland,  solicitor,  I  have 
lately  seen  some  old  deeds  relating  to  the  house  which  is 
still  named  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  and  after  having  served  as 
a  dwelling-house  and  a  school  is  now  a  stable.  I  have 
extracted  the  following  from  the  deed  of  earliest  date,  which 
contains  the  interesting  name  of  Corin.  It  seems  probable 
that  Emmanuell,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  deed,  was  related 
to  John  Coren,  the  loyal  and  persecuted  minister  of  South- 
molton,  whose  family  may  have  become  possessed  of  it  when 
the  church  property  passed  to  private  individuals.  It  is  built 
of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  church  tower,  and  as  it  was 
standing  in  the  churchyard  in  1449,  we  may,  I  think,  consider 
them  both  to  be  a  little  earlier  than  that  date.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  indications  in  the  edifice. 

"Release  in  fee  of  S*  Anns  Chapel  dated  14  June  1715 
"M"^  Lugg  &  ux'  to  M"^  Robert  Gorwell 

"This  Indenture  stampt  with  a  treble  six  penny  stamp  according 
to  act  of  Parliament  made  the  one  &  Twentyeth  Day  of  September 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  God  according  to  the  Computation  of  the 
Church  of  England  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen. 
Between  Robert  Gorwell  of  Southmolton  in  the  County  of  Devon 
Yeoman  of  the  one  part  and  James  Bickham  of  Southmolton 
afores^  Carpenter  of  the  other  part.  Whereas  Robert  Merring  of 
Mungrett  Castle  in  the  County  of  Lymerick  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  Merchant  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  by  their  Indenture  bearing 
date  the  sixteenth  day  of  September  one  thousand  six  hundred 
&  sixty  eight  &  in  or  about  Hillery  term  twenty  first  Caroli 
secundi  inrolled  in  Chancery  among  other  lands  &  tenements  Did 
grant  bargain  &  sell  unto  John  Cutliffe  Nicholaus  Dennis  Esq' 
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William  Wesscombe  Arthur  Acland  and  George  Humes  Gents  one 
mesuage  or  tenement  with  the  appurtenances  herein  after  mentioned 
to  be  granted  to  the  only  use  of  them  their  heires  &  assignes  upon 
trust  &  Confidence  that  the  premisses  should  be  by  them  sold  for 
the  feudall  purposes  therein  mentioned  &  whereas  afterwards  it 
was  by  the  desire  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ordered  adjudged  & 
decreed  that  the  said  Trustees  should  assigne  over  their  Interest 
Estate  Trust  in  the  premisses  unto  Edward  Carpenter  Edward 
Doyntz  John  Bear  Robert  Pollard  &  Thomas  Marsh  pursuant  to 
which  decree  &  in  obedience  to  the  same  the  said  John  Cutcliffe 
Nicholas  Dennis  Arthur  Acland  William  Wesscombe  &  George 
Humes  did  by  their  Indenture  of  Lease  &  Release  the  Lease  bear- 
ing date  the  last  day  of  August  and  the  Release  bearing  date  the 
first  day  of  September  in  the  thyrtieth  year  of  the  Reign  of  the 
late  King  Charles  the  second  grant  &  convey  all  &  singular  the 
said  premisses  with  the  appurts  unto  the  said  Edward  Carpenter 
&  John  Bear  &  their  heires  and  assignes  the  said  Doyntz  refusing 
to  intermeddle  &  the  said  Pollard  &  Marsh  being  then  dead  John 
Bear  is  also  since  dead  And  the  said  Edward  Carpenter  did  him 
service  &  is  since  dead  having  before  his  death  made  his  last  Will 
and  Testament  in  writeing  and  thereby  devised  &  bequeathed  the 
premisses  to  Thomasin  &  Anthony  Carpenter  his  son  &  daughter 
&  their  heires  which  said  Anthony  is  also  since  dead  &  by  his  last 
Will  in  writeing  made  before  his  death  bequeathed  the  same 
premisses  to  the  said  Tomazin  who  him  survived  &  who  is  since 
married  with  the  said  George  Lugg  partye  to  these  presents  Now 
this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said  Robert  Gorwell  for  in  con- 
sideration of  the  full  &  just  sum  of  sixteen  pounds  Two  shillings 
&  six  pence  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britaine  to  him  in  hand 
paid  by  the  said  James  Bickham  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 

'*St  Anne  Chappell  formerly  in  the  tenure  of  Emmanuell  Cor  in 
or  his  assignes  and  lately  in  the  possession  of  John  Serle  or  his 
assignes  &  afterwards  of  the  said  M**  Carpenter. 

"  Signed  by  the  Mark  of  Robert  R  Gorwell. 

'*  Sealed  &  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

"J.  HUCHBNSON. 

Jo^  Langdon." 

I  have  taken  some  of  the  history  of  the  borough  from 
Mr.  Cock's  Records  of  South  MoUon,  which  he  collected  from 
old  Latin  manuscripts,  which  were  translated  by  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  of  Barnstaple,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for 
quotations. 

The  Rural  Dean  says  in  his  report  of  April,  1902:  "This 
church  maintains  its  position  as  a  pattern  to  the  Deanery. 
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Every  year  witnesses  some  new  improvement,  and  still  the 
churchwardens  are  moving  on  to  greater  perfection." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  South 
Molton  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  see  the  church 
plate,  books,  etc.,  for  which  I  thank  theuL  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mrs.  King,  Mr.  H.  Sanders,  and  Miss  K  Snow  for 
their  kind  assistance. 


WEST  TEIGNMOUTH  CHUECH. 

DEDICATED    TO    ST.    JAMES    THE    LESS. 

Part  I. 

BT    MRS.   M.  I.  JORDAN. 

(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1904.) 


The  history  of  West  Teignmouth  Church  may  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  periods : — 

1.  When  it  was  a  chapel  under  Bishopsteignton,  and  was 
served  by  the  curate  of  that  Church. 

2.  When  West  and  East  Teignmouth  were  served  by  the 
same  clergyman,  who  was  a  perpetual  curate  under  the 
vicars  of  Bishopsteignton  and  Dawlish. 

3.  When  West  Teignmouth  was  served  by  one  clergyman 
as  perpetual  curate,  and  East  Teignmouth  by  another. 

4.  When  the  living  of  West  Teignmouth  was  made  into 
a  vicarage,  the  gift  of  the  living,  in  1866,  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  the  present  trustees  being  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  Rev.  Preb.  Dimond-Churchward,  and  Archdeacon 
Long. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  first  two  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  church  and  the  church  furniture — the  church  lands, 
the  building  of  the  new  church,  and  the  two  latter  periods 
being  dealt  with  in  another  paper. 

I.  The  first  mention  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  James,  Teignmouth,  occurs  in  Bishop  Brones- 
combers  Register,  folio  64,  the  date  of  which  is  1275. 

The  rectors  or  vicars  of  Bishopsteignton  were  responsible 
for  the  services  in  Bishopsteignton  Church  and  the  chapels 
belonging  to  it,  namely,  St.  James,  Teignmouth,  and  the 
Magdalene  Chapel. 

The  following  account  of  the  latter  may  be  interesting. 
It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Robert  Jordan,  written  in 
1791  :— 

VOL.  XXXVI.  E 
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''  A  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  formerly  stood  at 
the  North  extremity  of  the  Parish  of  West-Teingmouth  on  the 
right  Hand  side  of  the  Road  leading  to  Exeter  on  Magdalene 
hill,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Town.  Part  of  the  Buins 
of  the  Chapel  were  lately  standing — and  several  are  now  living 
in  the  Town  who  remember  most  of  the  Walls  standing  the 
Arches  of  the  Windows  and  Doors  (which  were  Gothic)  entire,  and 
part  of  the  Roof  on.  The  Walls  are  now  quite  demolished  and 
even  with  the  Ground.  There  is  an  Estate  in  the  Parish  of 
Bishopsteignton  which  was  obligated  to  pay  a  Minister  for  reading 
Prayers  in  the  Chapel  once  a  Month  a  certain  sum  per  Annum :  I 
think  I  have  heaid  £20.  There  also  formerly  stood  near  the 
Chapel  several  Poor  Houses  and  where  the  poor  of  West  Teing- 
mouth  then  resided — these  are  also  demolished ;  not  a  vestige  of 
them  to  be  seen.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  Bishops- 
teignton from  1257  to  1391,  and  the  sources  from  which  their 
names  were  obtained.  West  Teignmouth  was  under  the 
charge  of  these  priests,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  disconnect 
the  history  of  these  two  churches  at  this  period. 

William  de  Axemue,  March  2nd,  1257-8  (Patent  Rolls, 
42  Henry  III.  m.  12). 

Thomas  de  la  CnoUe  resigned  September  13th,  1262 
{Bp,  Bronescovibe's  Register). 

John  de  Peyntone,  priest,  collated  to  the  vicarage  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1270  (ibid.). 

Sir  Ralph  de  Keneford,  chaplain,  collated  January  10th, 
1276-7,  instituted  by  Sir  Peter  de  Gudeford,  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  (ibid.).  [He  is  omitted  in  Oliver's  list  (JSccles. 
Antiq.,  1120).] 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Tytinge,  chaplain,  collated  December  24th, 
1279  {ibid.). 

Sir  Thomas  de  Hentone  occurs  as  rector  December  27th, 
1309  {Bp.  Bytton's  Register),  when  he  changed  with 

Sir  Thomas  de  Stapeldone,  rector  of  Great  Torrington. 
There  is  the  commission  for  his  Institution,  directed  to 
Roger  de  Otery,  the  Bishop's  ofiScial.  He  was  instituted 
(by  proxy — Richard  de  Brayleghe,  rector  of  Filleigh)  on 
January  8th,  1310  {Bp.  Stapeldoii's  Register). 

Sir  Alan  Harpyn,  priest,  was  collated  to  the  vicarage 
January  3rd,  1317-18,  and  admitted  June  8th,  1318.  The 
Bishop,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors  power  to  tax 
the  vicarage,  Letters  of  Induction  only  were  granted  {ibid.). 

Master  William  Kaignes,  clerk,  was  collated  to  the  Rectory 
April  12th,  1325.     He  was  the  last  rector,  and  was  inducted 
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only,  not  instituted  (ibid.).  His  name  is  also  spelt  Gaynes 
{Bp.  OrandissorCs  Register).  A  dispute  arose  as  to  his 
right  of  presentation  to  Bishopsteignton,  which  was  decided 
in  his  favour,  January  6th,  1331  {Bp.  OrandissorCs  Register). 

Sir  John  Weysy  was  collated  at  Chudleigh,  January  22nd, 
1348-9,  as  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton  and  the  chapels  belong- 
ing to  it  (ibid.). 

Sir  John  Wrey,  priest,  was  collated  at  Chudleigh,  April 
21st,  1349.  Letters  of  Induction  were  directed  to  Sir 
Thomas  de  Mette,  vicar  of  Paignton.  He  resigned  July 
30th,  1351  (ibid.). 

Sir  William  Congham,  priest,  was  collated  at  Chudleigh, 
August  5th,  1351.  Letters  of  Collation  and  Induction  were 
directed  to  the  Ofl&cial-Peculiar  in  Devon  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  Chudleigh  (ibid.). 

Sir  John  Bural  resigned  November  4th,  1354  (ibid.). 

Sir  John  atte  Yurde,  priest,  was  collated  at  Chudleigh, 
October  12th,  1360  (ibid.).  (John  Atteyard,  alias  Yard, 
according  to  Oliver,  who  refers  to  his  will,  proved  July  1st, 
1391  [Bccles.  Antiq.,  1,120].)  On  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Yeurde, 

Sir  John  Duffelde,  chaplain,  was  collated  at  Chudleigh, 
July  2nd,  1391.  The  Mandate  for  Induction  was  directed 
to  the  OflBcial-Peculiar  in  Devon  (Bp.  Brantyngfiam's 
Register). 

The  people  of  Teignmouth  are  supposed  to  be  rather 
turbulent  and  obstinate  in  character.  The  following  account, 
taken  from  various  entries  in  Bishop  Orandisson's  Register^ 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  some  foundation  of  truth  in  this 
idea. 

During  the  time  that  William  Kaignes  was  rector  of 
Bishopsteignton,  John  Eustace,  the  priest  who  was  apparently 
in  charge  of  Bishopsteignton  Church,  and  the  chapels  de- 
pendent on  it,  was  set  upon  in  a  quarrel  by  eight  men  armed 
with  swords  and  staves.  They  are  described  as  having  set 
upon  him  "  with  diabolical  fury."  The  names  of  the  men 
were  William  Morkyshulle,  Walter  Daundey,  Richard 
Morrynge,  Henry  Vencocke,  John  Hardy,  William  Kny3t, 
Eobert  Boys,  and  Walter  de  Aysforde. 

On  December  31st,  1328,  an  injunction  of  greater  excom- 
munication was  issued  against  those  who  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  John  Eustace,  the  priest,  and  the  decree  was  sent 
for  execution  to  the  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Meanwhile  the  same  John  Eustace  fell  under  the  sentence 
of  Canon  law,  because  he  had  incited  a  man  to  stab  Henry 
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Baker,  clerk,  with  a  small  hooked  knife.  During  the  lime  of 
his  suspension  the  Bishop  licensed  another  priest,  Thomas  le 
Fevre,  to  officiate  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James  at  Teignmouth. 
The  terms  of  the  licence,  which  was  granted  on  January  26th, 
1329,  are  a  special  grace  to  those  of  the  parishioners  who  had 
no  share  in  the  violence  which  had  brought  about  the 
interdict.  Apparently  the  mass  said  was  a  private  one,  no 
congregation  being  present. 

On  February  11th  the  suspension  of  John  Eustace  from 
officiating  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Teignton  and  in  the 
Chapel  of  Teignmouth  dependent  on  it,  and  also  the  interdict 
on  the  whole  parish,  were  relaxed  by  special  grace  of  the 
Bishop. 

On  February  22nd  the  Bishop  issued  an  injunction  that 
the  order  of  excommunication,  which  had  been  pronounced 
on  those  who  had  laid  violent  hands  on  John  Eustace  of 
Teignmouth,  was  to  be  made  as  widely  known  as  possible. 

On  July  18th  it  was  intimated  by  the  Bishop  to  King 
Edward  III.  that  the  excommunicated  persons  still  continued 
contumacious,  and  the  intervention  of  the  king  was  asked. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  eight  years,  during  which 
time  the  rector,  William  Kaignes,  seems  to  have  taken  the 
opportunity  for  non-residence,  as  the  following  entries  occur 
in  the  Episcopal  Registers. 

Aug.  24,  1332.  Sir  William  Kaignes,  Rector  of  Bishopsteignton, 
obtained  a  dispensation  for  non-residence  for  a  year  from 
Michaelmas  to  study,  which  was  however  revoked. 

Oct.  19,  1332.  Licence  of  non-residence  for  a  year  to  study  to 
Master  William  Kaignes,  priest. 

Oct.  5,  1333.     The  same. 

Sept.  22,  1334.     The  same. 

July  1,  1335.  Licence  of  non-residence  till  All  Saints  Day  to 
Master  William  Caignes,  Rector,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the 
Court  of  Rome,  on  his  own  and  the  Church's  business,  pro- 
vided he  should  return  by  the  feast  day,  failing  obedience  to 
which,  he  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  greater  excommunica- 
tion. [May  not  "  his  own  and  the  Church's  business  "  have 
been  connected  with  his  obstinate  and  contumacious  parish- 
ioners f] 

Oct.  31,  1335.  Licence  of  non-residence  for  a  year  to  study  to 
Master  William  Kaignes,  priest,  Rector.  About  a  year  later 
the  contumacious  persons  submitted,  and  the  interdict  was 
dissolved  on  Dec.  20th,  1336,  when  the  persons  concerned, 
acting  on  an  order  from  the  Bishop,  prostrated  themselves  at 
his  feet  and  did  penance,  and  were  then  pardoned. 
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II.  From  1660,  and  possibly  earlier,  one  clergyman  was 
appointed  as  perpetual  curate  to  serve  the  two  churches  of 
West  and  East  Teignmouth.  He  was  appointed  by  the  vicars 
of  Bishopsteignton  and  Dawlish,  though  apparently  the  choice 
rested  with  the  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton  principally,  the 
vicar  of  Dawlish  agreeing  to  it  also.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  East  Teignmouth  was  the  daughter  church  of  Dawlish, 
as  West  Teignmouth  was  of  Bishopsteignton.  The  arrange- 
ment appears  to  have  been  that  a  morning  service  should  be 
held  in  West  Teignmouth  Church,  and  an  afternoon  service 
in  East  Teignmouth  Church,  the  same  congregation  attend- 
ing both  churches,  and  pews  being  sold  in  either  or  both 
churches  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  town  he  or  she  lived,  the  money  being 
used  for  the  repair  of  the  church  in  which  the  pew  sold  was 
situated,  and  any  balance  being  given  towards  the  poor  rate 
of  that  parish.  At  the  Easter  Monday  vestry,  1794,  new 
regulations  were  passed  about  the  sale  of  pews  in  West 
Teignmouth  Church.  According  to  these  rules,  two  vestry 
meetings  were  to  be  held  every  year,  one  about  Michaelmas 
and  the  other  about  Lady  Day,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
any  sittings  which  were  vacant — the  sittings  were  usually 
sold  on  one  or  more  lives.  The  price  was  to  vary  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  sitting  from  £1  Is,  to  5s.  In  view 
of  the  difficulties  which  arose  later  between  the  two 
parishes,  the  following  rule  is  interesting: — 

*'That  in  selling  Sittings  in  future  the  following  Rules  in 
regard  to  preference  shall  be  strictly  observed : — In  the  first  place 
all  sittings  which  become  vacant  shall  be  offered  to  the  nearest 
Relation  of  the  deceased  who  shall  reside  in  East  or  West  Teign- 
mouth and  holds  the  Inheritance  or  Lease  of  any  House  or 
Houses  the  holders  of  such  sittings  died  possessed  of  and  if 
refused  Then  secondly  to  the  next  nearest  Relation  in  either  of 
the  said  parishes  who  holds  any  House  or  Houses  in  his  or  her 
own  right,  and  if  also  refused  Then  thirdly  to  such  resident 
Householders  who  own  Houses  in  West  Teignmouth  and  have  no 
prescriptive  right  to  any  seat  in  the  Church  as  appendant  to  such 
Houses,  or  hold  any  Sittings  on  Lives,  and  if  refused  Then  fourthly 
to  such  persons  who  reside  in  East  Teignmouth,  and  own  Houses 
in  the  Parish  of  West  Teignmouth,  and  after  their  refusal  Then 
fifthly  to  any  person  or  persons  that  the  Majority  of  such  Meeting 
to  be  held  as  aforesaid  shall  think  proper." 

The  price  of  sittings  evidently  increased  greatly,  for  when 
the  new  gallery  in  the  north  aisle  was  erected  in  1812 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  (afterwards  Viscount  Exmouth)   paid 
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£66  for  three  seats  in  this  gallery ;  in  fact,  the  sale  of  these 
pews  realised  £254,  the  total  cost  of  erecting  the  gallery 
being  £270  6s,  ll^d.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  close  connection  between  the  two  parishes  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  very  peaceable  results,  as  the  two 
following  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show. 

In  1796  a  case  was  laid  before  Counsel  (Mr.  William 
Scott),  from  which  this  is  an  extract: — 

"  The  Churchwardens  of  East  Teignmouth  together  with  some 
of  the  Inhabitants,  on  account  of  its  being  much  frequented  as  a 
Watering  Place  having  lately  built  Houses  which  are  used  as 
Lodgings  a  few  Months  in  the  Summer  only,  and  considering 
their  Houses  would  let  to  a  greater  advantage  if  Seats  were 
annexed  to  them  are  resolved  if  possible  to  prevent  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  West  Teignmouth  attending  service  at  East  Teignmouth 
Church  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  allotted  the  Seats  therein 
that  are  the  Property  of  such  Inhabitants,  pursuant  to  the  im- 
memorial Custom,  possessary  Claim  and  prescriptive  right,  to 
themselves  and  other  Inhabitants  of  East  Teignmouth,  and  they 
have  petitioned  the  Ordinary  for  a  Licence  or  Faculty  for  the 
confirmation  thereof.  On  return  of  the  Intimation  issued  from 
Court  in  consequence  of  the  above  Petition  the  Inhabitants  of 
West  Teignmouth  being  interested  therein  objected  to  the  Faculty 
being  granted  on  the  grounds  aforesaid.  The  Churchwardens  and 
other  petitioners  are  promovents  in  the  present  Suit,  but  many 
of  them  now  refuse  to  answer  the  Objections  exhibited  against 
such  Confirmation,  saying  they  were  deceived  by  the  Church- 
wardens who  had  prevailed  on  them  to  sign  the  petition.  Six 
other  of  the  Promovents  are  Feme  Coverts,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
Minor  aged  about  14  years  whose  Father  and  Mother  having 
refused  to  sign  the  Petition.  She  was  deceived  by  the  Church 
Wardens  and  prevailed  on  to  execute  the  same." 

A  further  and  more  serious  difficulty  arose  between  the 
two  parishes,  with  regard  to  a  suggested  alteration  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  morning  service  being  held  at  West 
Teignmouth  Church,  and  the  afternoon  service  at  East 
Teignmouth  Church,  when  this  memorial  was  sent  to  the 
Bishop,  by  those  who  wished  the  old  arrangement  to  be 
adhered  to: — 

"To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  We  the  principal  inhabitants  of  West  Teingmouth  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  a  few  quarrel- 
some Individuals  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  East  Teingmouth, 
who  wish  to  stir  up  Malice  and  Animosity  between  these  two 
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parishes,  which  have  been  time  immemorial  united  together,  by 
endeavouring  to  influence  your  Lordship  to  alter  the  Divine  service 
from  the  ancient  Custom  which  has  been  established  more  than 
120  years  past,  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  follow- 
ing substantial  Reasons  why  the  service  should  be  continued  in 
the  same  Manner  as  it  has  ever  been. 

"1st.  Because  the  Town  and  Borough  of  West  Teingmouth 
contains  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  Houses  than  East  Teing- 
mouth, having  318,  whereas  the  Town  of  East  Teingmouth 
contains  88  Houses  only;  of  course  the  Inhabitants  must  be  in 
proportion. 

"  2nd.  Because  the  Church  of  West  Teingmouth  is  a  very  large, 
commodious  building  and  capable  of  accommodating  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  both  parishes  much  better  than  East  Teingmouth  Church, 
which  is  a  small  ordinary  building  and  not  capable  of  containing 
half  the  Number  of  People. 

"  3rd.  Because  from  the  smallness  of  the  windows,  and  from  the 
situation  of  East  Teingmouth  Church  near  the  Salt  Water,  and 
being  open  to  the  Easterly  wind  render  it  exceedingly  damp  and 
unwholesome  in  the  Winter,  and  warm  and  suffocating  in  summer. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary  West  Teingmouth  Church  is  so  situated 
and  having  large  windows  with  Casements  therein  and  a  Fireplace 
in  the  Vestry  is  dry  and  comfortable  in  the  Winter,  and  cool  and 
refreshing  in  the  Summer. 

'*  4th.  Because  the  Church  of  West  Teingmouth  has  Places  for 
accomodating  three  times  the  number  of  poor  that  East  Teing- 
mouth Church  has,  of  course  these  poor  persons  would  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  Service  and  having  the 
word  of  God  preached  to  them,  and  be  the  means  perhaps,  of 
spending  their  time  they  should  be  at  the  Lord's  House  in  some 
Alehouse,  and  thereby  profane  the  Sabbath  Day. 

*'5th.  Because  more  than  one  half  of  the  Houses  and  Lands 
belonging  to  the  Parish  of  East  Teingmouth  is  the  property  of 
People  who  reside  in  West  Teingmouth  and  who  wish  the  Service 
to  be  continued  as  heretofore. 

"6th.  Because  a  great  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  East 
Teingmouth  are  against  any  such  Innovation  and  in  testimony 
thereof  have  signed  this  Memorial,  and  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  initial  Letters  of  their  parish  [E.  T.]  placed  after  their  Names. 

"7th.  Because  if  such  an  alteration  should  take  place  the  present 
Misunderstanding  between  the  two  parishes  would  disunite  them 
for  ever.  Whereas  if  the  Service  is  continued  as  it  has  ever  been 
these  few  troublesome  Individuals  will  be  disappointed  and  all 
animosity,  will  we  hope  die  away  and  cease. 

"  8th.  Because  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Keppell  when  he  visited 
Teingmouth  (who  certainly  from  his  residing  there  every  summer 
for  many  years  knew  the  local  situation  of  both  parishes)  approved 
of  the  Method  of  dividing  Divine  Service  according  to  the  ancient 
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Custom  BO  long  established,  as  best  adapted  for  the  Conveniency 
of  the  Inhabitants  (and  particularly  the  poor)  of  both  parishes. 

**9th.  Because  we  conceive  your  Lordship  will  prefer  this 
plain  Memorial  stating  the  Facts,  signed  by  137  respectable  and 
credible  People  of  both  parishes  to  the  illfounded  Complaint  of  a 
few  fractious  Individuals,  whose  aim  is  not  to  advance  Religion  but 
only  to  soperate  the  Union  so  long  established  between  both 
Parishes. 

**Wo  therefore  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  on  the  slight 
Grounds  alledged,  by  so  few  Individuals  compared  with  the  re- 
snectable  Number  of  credible  Persons  who  have  signed  this 
Memorial,  alter  the  Custom  of  Divine  Service  so  many  score  years 
Mtablished :  Indeed  from  your  Lordship's  wisdom  and  Integrity  in 
ai^justing  all  Disputes  according  to  Justice  and  Right  We  hope  a 
favourable  Issue  to  our  Request" 

Ap^vaivntly  this  question  about  the  services  must  have 
l^eeu  the  roAl  beginning  of  the  di\ision  of  the  two  parishes. 
At  a  meeting  held  September  10th,  1S04,  it  appears  that  the 
rents  of  the  estate  lielonging  to  the  feoffees  having  become 
mone  than  sufficient  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  it  was 
decided  that  £25  a  year  should  be  appropriated  for  augment- 
ing the  curate's  salary,  in  onier  that  there  might  be  two 
services  everj*  Sunday  in  West  Teignmouth  Church;  and 
Mr,  Serjeant  Prue^l  wai^  asked  to  confer  with  the  Rev.  John 
Comyns  ^vioar  of  Bidlo^^stoignlon)  as  to  "the  best  mode 
of  ^vuring  lo  the  l\irishioners  of  West  Teignmonth  the 
K>ae£*  of  Church  5*er\ice  twice  every  Sunday  in  considera- 
tion of  such  apptv>prii»rion  of  iIh?  Annual  sum  of  £25  for 
thai  jMm>\s«e.*' 

Or.  vV4v^l^T  ;>Oxh,  lSOr\  ii  ai>j>oars  that  this  sum  was 
rai^nvi  lo  £;^v^  a  vear.  and  ii  is  meniiv>ned  that  church  ser- 
xioc  ha*;  Iv^en  jvrfonncii  Twice  eveix  Sunday  at  West 
ToijT-n^vV^ih  ai^d  Kasi  Tcicnnxxnh  for  ^>me  months. 

Th^i  ihc  i>anshivMic:r?  Wi  very  siivoigly  on  the  subject 
t\f  the  afjomA\:i  ^^n  ivv  K^ir.c  held  is  very  clear  from  the 
f^H^l  thai  afl^T  ihc  cl^iiTch  la::iaV  ha*i  Kvr,  5»i>ld,  and  the  vicar 
of  )N>shv>)tsio:u;:^':^^i  ^Wiv><vi  ::ivvi  ;o  cor.iinne  the  extra  pay- 
\»c>U  t*%v  *^n  Ai^Jon^iiV^r,  >«c:\icc  'xin^  hcii  ihe  parishioners 
>>>^icvt*MV  lO  ^*v?i>  ii  i.hi^n:i>»i\x'-s^  The  afternoon  service 
A^^^;r.v.^}^^;  Jo  \^  hrja  h\\:v,  ;V  ar.;ur..r.  v»:  lSi4  nntil  Trinity 

h>  l.^'w^  li>c  >}c\  .\%hr,  Sviilior  T«aci«N5  the  perpenxal 
c^^v^ox  .'vJ  Vj^  Tcijm^^.^tiv  i^T)A  vX.>r  ^jd  ihat  of  West 
1\H3C>>>^>*^^;i>»  It  *i>rt^  ^**^  ^^^f^Ti;  b.-^wsevw,  as  if  peace 
>v^>a;  ;>\  U>^  j\fcv«ih  iiJijK  ii>c  ,;;\  jjo^-o:  cif  ihe  ripo  jmnsbes, 
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for  evidently  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  enlargement  or  rebuilding  of  the  church ;  and 
again,  the  Easter  Monday  Vestry  in  1822  had  to  be  ad- 
journed, the  difficulty  being  that  the  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton 
and  the  perpetual  curate  of  West  Teignmouth  were  both 
present,  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to  which  of  them 
had  the  right  of  appointing  the  vicar's  warden.  At  the 
adjourned  meeting  the  vicar  stayed  away,  and  the  perpetual 
curate  elected  the  warden;  the  next  year  the  perpetual 
curate  stayed  away,  and  the  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton  elected 
the  warden;  and  thus  by  a  game  of  Box  and  Cox  they  kept 
peace  amongst  the  parishioners,  at  any  rate  on  one 
subject. 

But  to  turn  from  these  quarrels  to  the  fabric  of  the  old 
church.  The  old  West  Teignmouth  Church  was  a  very 
ancient  structure  of  solid  stone,  covered  with  slate,  roofed 
with  stone,  and  about  18  ft.  high.  The  form  of  the  church 
was  cruciform,  the  length  of  it,  west  to  east,  the  belfry  and 
chancel  included,  was  108  ft,  the  breadth  24  ft.,  and  the 
north  and  south  aisles  (viz.  transepts)  were  each  24  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  broad.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  church 
of  this  size  would  not  have  enough  seating  accommodation 
for  a  growing  place.  The  church  was  originally  without 
a  pillar,  but  later  on  it  was  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
wooden  pillar,  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  which  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.  Martyn,  commonly  called  **  Golden 
Martyn."  There  were  three  galleries — one  erected  in  1753, 
the  second  in  1772  in  the  south  aisle,  and  the  third  in  1812 
in  the  north  aisle. 

The  tower,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  building 
now  standing,  is  54  ft.  high,  and  square  from  the  base.  It 
is  almost  flat  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  lead.  It  con- 
tained four  bells,  which  are  described  as  "being  of  old- 
fashioned  make,  and  of  great  substance,  and  not  very 
musical  or  tuneable."  They  are  said  to  have  been  rung 
after  the  battle  of  Cr^cy  (August  26th,  1346).  The  in- 
scriptioDS  on  the  old  bells  were  as  follows : — 

1.  "  Voce  mea  viva  depello  cuncta  nociva." 

2.  **  Est  inoiin  prte  \pi  pn^si  collatum.'* 

3.  '*£st  michi  collatum  ihs  istud  nomen  amatum." 

4.  "^sg;  9%id  iqoira  collatum  sqi  pnijsi  uaoioa." 

"  Prte  "  was  also  on  a  bell  at  St.  George's  Clyst ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder's  blunder  for  "  petre." 

The  fourth  bell  was  broken.     In  1879  these  four  bells 
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were  recast,  and  four  new  ones  added.    The  weight  of  the 
four  old  bells  was  33  cwt. 

The  weights  and  notes  of  the  present  peal  of  bells  are  as 
follows : — 


cwt 

qra.     lbs. 

Tenor 

13 

2       4 

F. 

VI1*» 

10 

0       2 

G. 

VI**' 

8 

1       4 

A. 

yth 

6 

3       7 

&. 

IV^^ 

6 

3     21 

C. 

III«> 

5 

3     14 

D. 

II»d 

5 

1     23 

E. 

Treble 

4 

3     18 

F. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mears  and  Stain- 
bank,  church  bell  founders. 

The  altar-piece  was  of  massy  stone,  very  curiously  sculp- 
tured, in  which  were  several  large  niches,  which  at  the  time 
the  church  was  pulled  down  had  long  been  deprived  of  the 
images  that  filled  them.  This  is  evidently  the  carved  stone- 
work which  is  now  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which 
contains  in  the  carving  twenty-nine  small  figures  of  saints 
each  about  eight  inches  high.  There  were  two  steps  of 
Portland  stone  leading  to  the  altar.  Originally  there  were 
screens  which  parted  the  body  of  the  church  from  the 
chancel  and  aisles ;  these  were  removed  about  1757  by  the 
Rev.  Elias  Carter  to  make  the  church  lighter. 

The  King's  arms  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  put  up 
in  the  church  in  1666,  but  were  removed  about  1790,  on 
account  of  the  rotten  state  of  the  materials,  and  the  Com- 
mandments freshly  painted  were  substituted  in  their  stead : 
in  1817  this  fresh  copy  of  the  Commandments  is  described 
as  placed  at  the  head  of  the  communion  table.  Mr.  Incledon, 
writing  in  1769,  says :  "  The  Royal  Arms  on  the  screen  are 
those  of  King  James :  these  are  the  only  arms  I  have  yet 
seen  of  that  king  in  a  Church  or  Chapel."  Whether  the 
reference  is  to  James  I.  or  James  II.,  it  is  difiicult  to  tell. 
In  a  MS.  of  1791  a  curious  mistake  occurs,  as  the  arms 
are  said  to  have  been  put  up  "in  the  year  1666  in  the  reign 
of  James  II."  As  probably  James  I.'s  arms  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  up  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  all  later  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  arms  were  put 
up  in  1666,  and  yet  were  those  of  King  James,  a  reasonable 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  Charles  II.'s  arms  may  have 
been  put  up  in  1666,  and  then  been  altered  to  James  II.'s 
arms  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
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The  pulpit  was  erected  in  1735.  It  waa  a  regular  hexagon 
of  wainscot,  and  on  five  of  the  panels  were  the  figures  of 
St  Peter  and  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  proper  emblems; 
the  other  panel  was  originally  fixed  against  the  wall  There 
was  a  canopy  overhead,  which  was  also  a  hexagon,  on 
which  was  "an  Angel  neatly  gilded  blowing  a  Trumpet." 
When  the  new  church  was  buHt  in  1820  the  same  pulpit 
was  placed  in  it.  It  then  stood  on  four  large  pillars  at  the 
entrance  to  the  pseudo-chancel,  and  at  each  side  was  a  read- 
ing-desk, one  for  the  clergyman  and  the  other  for  the  clerk, 
so  that  people  had  to  walk  under  the  pulpit  to  reach  the 
communion  rails.  Later  on  it  was  placed  against  the  north- 
east wall;  after  that  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  made  the  same  height  as  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery.  It  was  again  moved,  this  time  to  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  lowered.  Four  of  the  figures  on  the 
pulpit  were  of  the  same  design  as  four  of  the  figures  on  the 
pulpit  (also  wooden)  in  Ottery  St.  Mary  Church,  which  was 
carved  by  William  Culme,  of  Ottery,  and  given  by  him  to 
Ottery  Church  in  1722.  In  1900  a  new  pulpit  of  Derby- 
shire spar  was  given  to  West  Teignmouth  Church,  and  the 
old  pulpit  was  removed.  In  1904  it  was  made  into  an 
archive  chest,  and  presented  to  West  Teignmouth  Church, 
in  remembrance  of  the  twenty- seven  years*  incumbency  of 
the  Rev.  James  Metcalfe  (Easter,  1877,  to  Easter,  1904).^ 

The  first  organ  in  the  church  was  placed  there  in  1811. 
It  was  bought  from  Mr.  Joseph  Parish,  who  was  appointed 
organist.  This  organ  was  afterwards  sold,  and  another  organ 
bought  instead  of  it.  On  August  21st,  1814,  notice  was 
given  for  a  vestry  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  plan  of  establishing  a 
choir  of  singers  to  sing  in  the  church. 

When  the  present  church  was  being  repewed  in  1889,  an 
old  stone  was  found  under  some  woodwork  on  the  floor  of 
the  aisle  leading  to  the  north  window,  on  which  is  the 
following :  "  Hie  jacet  Thomas  Smith  obit  April  1504,"  and 
three  crosses,  the  middle  cross  double  the  size  of  the  two 
side  ones. 

The  stone  was  very  thick,  and  by  some  people  was  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  been  the  top  of  a  stone  altar,  and 
to  have  been  afterwards  used  in  building  an  altar  tomb.  An 
old  resident  in  the  town,  who  was  aged  twenty-five  at  the 

^  This  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mark  Rowe  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 
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time  the  old  church  was  taken  down,  stated  that  there  was 
an  altar  tomb  in  each  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  old  church, 
and  that  she  believed  this  stone  came  from  one  of  these 
tombs.  The  stone  is  now  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  church, 
near  the  vestrj  door. 

The  registers  of  the  church  are  in  very  good  condition ; 
they  date  from  the  year  1706,  and  were  b^un  by  the 
Bev.  Elias  Carter.  In  the  earlier  years  the  rasters  are 
dated  from  Easter  to  Easter,  as  was  then  usual  with  church 
roisters,  not  from  January  to  January.  The  heading  of  the 
first  register  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Register  Book  of  West  -  Teingmouth  Bishop  In  the 
County  of  Devon  containing  the  Names  of  such  Persons  as  have 
been  (Bom)  Baptized,  Married,  and  Buried,  in  the  said  Parish 
since  the  year  of  Our  Lord  God  1706,  and  in  y*  sixth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  our  sovereign  Lady  Anne  of  Great  Brittain  &c.  Queen  &c" 

Communion  Plate. — On  the  large  paten  there  is  this 
inscription : — 

"  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Risdon  to  the  parish  Church  of  West 
Teignmouth.     ob.  March  Slst  1718." 

The  date  of  Mrs.  Risdon's  death  is  in  smaller  tjrpe  than 
the  rest  of  the  inscription.  Probably  the  gift  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Risdon  (the  wife  of  the  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton) 
after  the  sacking  of  Teignmouth  by  the  French  on  July 
26th,  1690,  when  the  churches  were  also  robbed — and  the 
date  of  her  death  added  later  to  commemorate  her  bequest 
of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  West 
Teignmouth.  This  charity  still  continues  and  is  known 
as  the  Risdon  Charity.  The  rest  of  the  silver  Communion 
plate  was  given  in  1811  by  Mr.  John  Holland,  and  in  1863 
and  1864  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Stirling,  of 
Buckeridge  House. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  perpetual  curates  to  "  the 
Teingmouths/'  as  the  two  parishes  were  called,  since  the 
Restoration  of  His  Majesty,  King  Charles  11. 

1660  The  Rev.  Samuel  Ware. 

1665  The  Rev.  Roger  Tozer. 

?  The  Rev.  —  Lake. 

?  The  Rev.  —  Ermington. 

On  the  landing  of  the  French  forces  at  Teignmouth, 
in  1690,  when  the  town  was  burnt,  Mr.  Ermington  left 
Teignmouth  and  was  not  heard  of  afterwards. 
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1698    The  Rev.  Elias  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter  was  buried  in  West  Teignmouth  Church. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  was  as  follows: — 
"Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Elias  Carter  late  Rector  of 
Manaton,  who  died  April  23  1766  aged  90  years  68  of 
which  he  was  the  diligent  and  faithfuU  Minister  of  this 
parish  &  East  Teignmouth.  Here  likewise  lye  the  bodies 
of  Hester  his  wife  and  Elizabeth  their  daughter  the  former 
died  Sept  21,  1769  aged  94  the  latter  Jan.  12.  1755  aged 
50."  The  Carters  were  evidently  a  long-lived  family,  as  Mr. 
Carter's  granddaughter,  who  is  also  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, lived  to  103. 

1766     The  Rev.  Thomas  Granger. 
1782  (or  1780)    The  Rev.  Edward  Cove. 
1791  (or  1790)    The  Rev.  William  Short. 
1808     The  Rev.  John  Salter. 

In  1816  Mr.  Salter  resigned  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
East  Teignmouth. 

Ferpettuil  Curates  of  West  Teignmouth. 

The  Rev.  John  Salter  (as  above). 

1824  The  Rev.  Christopher  Woolston. 

1825  The  Rev.  Edward  Duncan  Rhodes. 
1842     The  Rev.  Laurence  Gwynne. 
1862     The  Rev.  Joseph  Birch. 

Vicars  of  West  Teignmouth. 

1867     The  Rev.  Joseph   Birch  (who  had  been  perpetual 

curate  since  1862). 
1871     The  Rev.  William  Laidlay. 
1877     The  Rev.  James  Metcalfe. 
1904    The  Rev.  Boulton  Brander  Liptrott. 


[This  paper  is  founded  on  a  lecture  given  to  the  Teign  Naturalists' 
Field  Club  in  July,  1899,  by  my  father,  the  Rev.  James  Metcalfe, 
M.A.,  p.R.HiST.soc,  then  Vicar  of  West  Teignmouth.  Where 
possible  the  old  wording  of  the  MSS.  and  records  referred  to 
has  been  used. — M.  I.  J.] 
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Part  II. 

THE  CHURCH   LANDS,  THE  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,   1816, 

AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

BY   W.    P.    C.    JORDAN. 
(R«ad  at  Teignmoath,  July,  1904.) 


In  followiug  up  the  history  of  the  Parish  Church  of  West 
Teignmouth,  as  it  is  at  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert 
to  a  period  when  the  old  church,  which  has  been  previously 
de®cril^»  was  still  in  e'::^:^  and  when  there  was  apparently  no 
thought  of  its  destruction.  It  will  be  essential  to  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  body  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
the  pr\>c5em  church,  an  editiee  which  was  looked  upon  with 
admirutioa  and  pride  by  the  j^arishioners  of  a  hundred  years 
agv\  but  which,  like  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Georgian 
jvri^vl.  dvx^^s  not  accv>rvi  with  nivxlem — or  shall  we  say,  with 
the  i^seuvio  revival  of  a  yet  earlier  —  feeling  and  taste  in 
churv'h  arvhi:ecturc. 

h  is  uutortuuate  th;xt  the  origin  of  the  trusteesvor  feoffees, 
of  W^\>;  IVigumouth  seems  buri^i  in  oblivioBL  There  is  very 
Uule  viv^ul :  th*:  the  church  Ijuids^  or  certainly  a  portion  of 
^heui.  were  iu  pre-Kefonrui:io:i  :i:ues  ipprv^priated  to  re- 
l;^:ocs  usesv  fv^r  i:  :<  s:a:ev:  ^in  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Jo:^l.J^'  *s  rvc^krvis  the  oh^^rch  Ijuivis  ci  Edst  Teismxnouth 
^wh:vrh  ch-^rv^h.  dts  *viviecvi  Vv  olvi  6ee\i»s  :ben  (1791"^  in 
^h^  >rhurvh.  b»ioI  a  lirjce  v:u^ju::::v  o:  Ixnc  celocfccic:^  to  it) 
i;b^i4  :Sfy  tv,^u:yti:^^>i  ::  iu  rvya::^  a::oI  ihjt:  pur^  (hereof 
>fcji^  ivvr,'i'rt*i:*fc  :o  rr,*^:-:*;*  .j^r.cl-cs  :o  >cr!i  in  rfae  church 
>».■.>.  5<.'^v^ril  :clvr  vrecvci.'.'c.'cSv  Jt<  rfa»,u-Ju:  irJLjges  5>r  the 
rev^^x^^u  .c*  :>*?  :?cwjs  Cv  :hnr  ,*kceji<evi  T^e  ^WLrliesa  daeds 
«*\;jLr:  ,*c  :^«e  >r^.'J::^*c:  Ji:icjs  ,'C  W^^  Ueiij^iatociii  j^raur  to 

v" j:ii*jLrv,  l"l^^»  aif  r^ii^uts^f  ^utie    :eciw>jec  J>raa:  Ri&iS.^a  the 
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elder,  of  West  Teignmouth,  gentleman,  John  Gaunt,  of 
Dawlish,  yeoman,  Samuel  Braddon,  of  West  Teignmouth, 
yeoman,  and  John  Hurle,  of  the  same  place,  yeoman  (who 
are  therein  described  as  "  Surving  Trustees,"  or  "  FeoflFees  "), 
of  the  one  part  and  John  Bisdon  the  younger  and  twenty- 
four  other  new  trustees  of  the  other  part.  In  the  case  of 
the  church  lands  of  East  Teignmouth  there  is  an  earlier 
deed  of  appointment  of  new  trustees  dated  the  24th  of 
April,  1701,  in  which  John  Risdon,  of  Coombeinteignhead, 
gentleman,  the  appointor,  is  described  as  "  the  only  surviving 
Feoffee*'  of  the  church  and  church  lands  of  East  Teign- 
mouth. The  lands  held  by  the  feoffees  of  West  Teignmouth 
upon  trust  consisted  of  twenty-one  tenements,  twenty  in  West 
Teignmouth,  and  one,  the  most  important,  the  Staple  Hill 
estate,  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Kingsteignton  and  High- 
week,  and  containing  about  sixty  acres,  consisting  of  orchcurd, 
arable  land,  and  waste  wood,  coppice,  and  brake.  These 
lands  (except  the  close  called  "  Maudling  Chappell  *'  and  a 
dwelling-house  in  Newton  Abbot)  were  held  upon  trust  to 
repair,  sustain,  and  maintain  the  church  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  West  Teignmouth  in  all  needful  and  necessary 
reparations  and  amendments  whatsoever,  and  in  the  next 
place  to  pay  and  discharge  all  such  tenths,  dismes  and  quin- 
dismes  as  now  are  or  anciently  were  paid  or  payable  to  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Englapd  or  now  Great  Britain,  and 
the  overplus  or  surplus  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  said  parish 
or  parishioners  of  West  Teignmouth  aforesaid  to  do  with 
and  dispose  thereof  in  such  sort,  manner,  and  form  as  the 
feoffees  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  their  discretions  should 
think  fit  and  convenient,  and  as  the  same  had  been  thereto- 
fore paid  and  accustomed  to  be  paid  and  disposed.  It  was 
further  provided  that  the  feoffees  should  render  their  accounts 
before  or  in  the  presence  of  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  most 
substantial  and  reputable  inhabitants  who  were  freeholders 
of  the  parish  on  Easter  Monday  in  every  year,  to  the  intent 
that  the  same  with  the  arrearages  thereof  might  be  duly 
answered,  employed,  and  converted  for  and  towards  the 
several  uses,  intents,  purposes,  and  trusts  aforesaid,  and  also 
that  if  so  many  of  the  said  co-trustees  should  fortune  to  die 
so  that  there  did  remain  but  four,  the  survivors  should  enfeoff 
twenty  or  more  other  honest,  creditable,  and  trusty  persons 
dwelling  in  or  near  the  parish  of  West  Teignmouth  of  the 
said  parish  lands  which  were  to  be  held  upon  precisely  similar 
trusts.  These  parish  lands  produced  an  annual  rental  of 
about  £92,  which  was,  however,  no  criterion  of  their  actual 
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value  to  the  trustees,  who  let  the  premises  in  West  Teign- 
mouth  at  ground  rents  for  lives,  and  on  the  dropping  of 
such  lives  received  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  fine  or 
premium  on  the  grant  of  a  new  lease.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  trustees'  meeting 
of  4th  August,  1803,  that  if  one  Mr.  James  Coysh  would 
give  £130  a  new  lease  for  lives  of  three  houses  in  Fore 
Street  would  be  granted  him  at  an  annual  conventionary 
rent  of  £1  10s.  Two  plots  only  of  the  trust  lands  appear 
to  have  been  let  at  rack-rents,  namely,  Staplehill  at  £40 
per  annum  and  Helve  Acres,  or  Half  Acres  (about  4}  acres 
of  land),  at  £29  15s.  Between  1747  and  1815  no  less  than 
sixteen  leases  for  lives  had  been  granted  or  renewed,  and 
a  very  considerable  sum  must  have  been  received  by  the 
trustees  for  fines  on  renewal  In  the  year  1749  the  twenty- 
five  trustees  appointed  in  1713  appear  to  have  been  reduced 
to  five,  who  by  deed  of  11th  March  of  that  year  appointed 
twenty-five  other  persons  to  succeed  them,  and  upon  the 
decease  of  twenty-one  of  these  lastly  appointed  trustees, 
the  four  survivors  by  indentures  of  10th  and  11th  October, 
1788,  appointed  another  twenty-five,  who,  or  the  survivors 
of  whom,  were  the  last  trustees  of  the  church  and  church 
lands  of  West  Teignmouth,  and  were  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  present  church  and  the  sale  of  the  church 
lands.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  these  trustees  held 
certain  other  properties,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively applied  towards  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  such 
poor  people  of  the  parish  of  West  Teignmouth  as  should 
necessarily  want  the  same,  and  who  have  no  weekly  pay  from 
the  said  parish.  These  properties,  which  now  produce  about 
£22  a  year,  are  administered  by  trustees  nominated  by  the 
vestry  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. They  present  their  accounts  to  the  Easter  Monday 
vestry,  and  the  Charity  is  officially  designated  "  The  Mag- 
dalene Lands,  otherwise  the  Charity  Lands  and  the  Charity 
of  Mary  Eisdon  in  the  parish  of  West  Teignmouth  in  the 
county  of  Devon."  Only  one,  however,  of  the  three  pro- 
perties thus  held  was  devised  by  the  will  of  Mary  Bisdon 
proved  at  Exeter  on  4th  April,  1718. 

The  idea  of  building  a  new  church  seems  rather  to  have 
originated  with  the  trustees  than  with  the  parishioners.  It 
will  be  remembered  in  the  previous  paper  that  from  a  minute 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1808,  it  appeared  that  the  rents  of  the  Charity  lands  had 
become  more  than  sufficient  for  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
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and  yet  on  the  7th  of  April,  1810,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
churchwardens  were  to  be  informed  that  the  funds  of  the 
trustees  were  then  inadequate  to  advance  any  further  sum 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
repairs  of  the  church.  At  vestry  meetings  held  on  the  15th 
and  17th  September,  1811,  which  were  called  "for  the  purpose 
of  considering  about  repairing  the  church  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  roof,"  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  two  churchwardens  and  seven  other  parishioners 
was  appointed  to  report  on  what  was  necessary  to  be  done. 
On  the  19th  of  September  they  advised  the  vestry  to  have 
a  regular  survey  made  of  the  old  church,  and  on  the  same 
day  a  general  meeting  of  the  parishioners  was  held,  at  which 
Henry  Line  Templer,  Esq.,  and  eight  other  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
best  method  to  be  pursued  for  accommodating  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  with  proper  seats  in  the  church, 
either  by  making  alterations  in  the  old  church,  by  enlarging 
it  and  putting  a  new  roof  on,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  requisite  to  build  a  new 
church  on  some  other  site.  This  committee  was  empowered 
to  receive  tenders  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
parishioners.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1812,  the  feoffees  or 
trustees  of  the  parish  lands  held  a  special  meeting  at  the 
London  Hotel,  Teignmouth,  convened  to  take  into  considera- 
tion certain  proposals,  and  amongst  them  the  application  of 
the  committee  appointed  for  examining  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  parish  church,  and  reporting  on  the  best  mode 
of  repairing,  enlarging,  or  rebuilding,  such  application  made 
to  the  feoffees  being  to  inform  the  committee  what  sum 
of  money  would  be  advanced  for  enlarging  the  church. 
The  feoffees  considered  that  any  sum  of  money  which 
might  be  expended  in  enlarging  the  old  church  would  be 
fruitlessly  laid  out ;  in  fact,  they  had  already,  it  would  appear, 
formulated  the  idea  of  the  extraordinary  structure  which 
they  subsequently  caused  to  be  erected,  for  they  record  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  enlarging  the  old  church  would  be 
more  than  half  the  expense  of  building  a  new  and  elegant 
edifice  of  larger  size,  and  that  as  the  old  church  when  enlarged 
would  be  still  a  mean  and  inelegant  structure  in  a  town 
80  rapidly  increasing  as  Teignmouth,  the  feoffees  declined 
offering  any  pecuniary  assistance  towards  carrying  such  a 
design  into  execution.  They  further  pledged  themselves, 
in  case  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  should  determine  to 
erect  a  new  and  elegant  church  sufficiently  capacious  to 
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contain  its  population,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  atmoet  of 
their  powers  in  order  to  contribute  as  far  as  they  lawfully 
could  towards  such  new  building ;  and  at  this  meeting  it 
was  further  resolved  that  the  feoffees  would  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  Act  to  carry  such  proposal 
into  effect  for  other  purposes  to  be  thereafter  specified 
by  the  trustees.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  having  been 
submitted  to  the  committee,  that  body  were  not  inclined 
unhesitatingly  to  endorse  the  views  of  the  feoffees,  who 
record  under  date  of  the  26th  of  May,  1812,  that  while 
they  were  extremely  desirous  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  committee  as  far  as  they  could  consistently  with  the 
proper  dischaige  of  their  duty,  yet  they  begged  leave  to 
inform  the  committee  that  they  had  no  funds  which  they 
could  apply  towards  the  repair  of  the  church,  although  they 
had  no  objection  to  advance  for  that  purpose  any  surplus 
sums  which  might  come  into  their  hands,  but  that  they 
considered  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  their  duty  were  they 
at  any  time  to  subscribe  towards  Uie  enlargement  of  the 
church  which  they  considered  would  not  be  ultimately 
boieficial  to  the  parish.  The  committee,  therefore,  as  lepre- 
noiting  the  parishioners,  were  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  and  had  only  one  practical  reply  to  the  question 
pat  before  them ;  and  in  December,  1812,  they  reported  to 
the  vesny  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  would  be  much 
better  accommodated,  and  the  expense  would  be  less  burthen- 
some  to  them,  if  a  new  church  were  built  than  if  the  old 
one  were  enlarged  and  repaired.  This  report  came  before 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  on  11th  December,  1812.  The 
names  of  the  inhabitants  attending  the  meetii^  are  not 
i>ecoi\i€d.  but  six  persons  only  signed  the  minutes,  of  whom 
rro  wei^  the  vicar  of  Bishoi^teiiniton  and  the  curate  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  four  others  thi>&e  w>m«  feoflfees.  The 
niieetir:g  r^isn^lved  that  a  new  and  handdome  church  be 
«rvv'T<\:  a:  the  nc^rth  pan  of  the  present  chuichyaid,  that  the 
pwishii^iiei^  be  requested  lo  join  the  feoffees  of  the  lands 
\^f  a^id  :x<v\:^ginc  to  the  jxarish  ir.  a  petition  to  Pailiam^it 
f^xr  liNAvc  to  Wing  in  a  Kll  fcvr  building  such  new  church, 
and  ^^r  i^nAKi::u:  the  fev>ffees  to  sell  so  much  of  the  lands 
IvW.C'i-C  to  the  :saivi  :\Mish  as  wocli  rcod^ce  £1,000 ;  and 
to  rw:«*r  i*  iW*  v^  the  T>^s:iiiriO«:r  towairds  defraTin^  the 
ej^jv:^^*'  of  h!uii.MT:g  the  church :  asd  the  meetii^  th^eby 
\ieW^uv,  ihe  o«TT:rtc  out  of  the  rwckUiSoo  to  a  committee 
o*>iftS5;j^u>:^i:  ^^f  the  iu,u;ster  a:v,  churrhwar6«js  for  the  tmie 
W:;:^^  ^xya  fevdfee^  as:^  iiit^  ooher  irHtbitantt     At  a 
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vestry  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  January,  1813,  all 
further  proceedings  in  obtaining  the  Act  were  postponed  to 
the  following  year.  Such  was  the  train  of  events,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  West  Teignmouth,  which  led  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  55  George  III.,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  enlarg- 
ing and  repairing  the  Parish  Churches  of  East  and  West 
Teignmouth  in  the  County  of  Devon  and  for  authorizing  the 
sale  of  divers  hereditaments  in  East  and  West  Teignmouth 
Ilsington  and  Highweek  in  the  said  County  and  for  dis- 
charging the  expenses  to  be  occasioned  thereby,"  which 
received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the  12th  of  July,  1815. 
Under  that  Act  the  ten  trustees  thereby  appointed  had 
special  powers  given  them  for  the  purposes  following, 
namely,  firstly,  to  rebuild  the  church ;  secondly,  to  allot 
seats  or  pews  to  per^ns  who  were  entitled  to  pews  in  the 
old  church,  and  for  such  estate  or  interest  as  such  persons 
had  in  the  old  church;  to  appoint  public  seats;  to  allot 
pews  to  owners  of  dwelling-houses  to  be  held  as  appurtenant 
to  such  dwelling-houses,  and  to  let  the  residue  of  such  pews ; 
and  thirdly,  to  sell  the  lands  and  houses  held  by  the  feoffees 
upon  trust  for  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  church.  It  was 
not  until  the  spring'of  1819  that  the  old  church  was  pulled 
down,  for  the  Easter  Monday  vestry  of  that  year  was  held 
in  the  churchyard,  and  the  reason  stated  to  be  because  the 
greatest  part  of  the  church  had  been  taken  down.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1821,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  and  also  to  procure 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  pulpit,  desk,  font,  altar-piece  and 
railings,  and  the  expense  of  erecting  the  organ.  Several 
vestry  meetings  were  held  about  this  time  with  the  view  of 
the  demolition  of  the  tower  of  the  ancient  church,  which 
had  been  left  standing.  A  special  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  question  had  reported  that  they  had  had 
the  tower  surveyed,  and  established  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
a  very  dilapidated  state  and  that  to  repair  and  ornament  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  expense.  The  estimated  cost 
of  erecting  the  new  tower  was  £1,050,  and  a  faculty  for  its 
erection  was  obtained  on  2nd  August,  1820,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  such  faculty  has  not  been  acted  upon,  and  the  old 
thirteenth-century  tower,  the  most  ancient  building  in  the 
town,  still  stands,  and  has  been  recently  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent authority  to  be  sound.  The  special  committee  succeeded, 
however,  in  saving  the  old  altar-piece,  which  had  been  cast 
away  by  the  builders  of  the  new  church  and  purchased  by 
the  Kev.  Bichard  Lane  for  £1.    At  a  vestry  meeting  held 
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on  17th  May,  1821,  the  best  thanks  of  the  parishioners 
were  given  to  Mr.  Lane  for  his  ready  and  handsome  acquies- 
cence in  their  wishes  to  restore  to  them  the  altar-piece 
which  belonged  to  the  old  church,  and  the  churchwardens 
were  authorised  to  reimburse  him  the  sums  paid  by  him 
for  the  purchase  and  removal  thereof. 

The  new  church  is  described  more  or  less  fully  in  all 
County  Directories  and  Guide  Books.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  gave  entire  satisfaction  even  to  those  who  were  at  first  so 
strongly  biassed  in  its  favour,  and  its  erection  has  proved  a 
serious  pecuniary  loss  to  the  parish,  entailing  the  loss  of  the 
parish  lands,  which  realised  just  over  £3,600  and  would  now 
have  been  of  a  considerably  enhanced  value,  an  expenditure, 
inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  dose  on 
£8,000,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  between  the 
trustees  and  the  parish  vestry.  The  new  church  was,  accord- 
ing to  specification,  to  have  been  partially  constructed  out 
of  the  best  materials  of  the  old,  but  upon  a  recent  expert 
inspection  of  the  fabric,  the  walling  (with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  which  is  much  older  than  the  remainder) 
was  found  to  be  of  very  varied  material,  of  hard  limestone, 
of  very  doubtful  sandstone,  and  some  brickwork,  the  latter 
chiefly  in  the  parapets.  The  circumstance  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  was  older  and  built  of  better  material  serves  to 
corroborate  a  theory  advanced  by  the  Eev.  J.  Metcalfe,  M.A. 
(who  resigned  the  living  this  year)  that  the  church  being 
originally  cruciform  was  extended  from  comer  to  comer. 

The  church  was  built  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of 
1,500,  and  galleries  were  affixed  to  all  sides  of  the  octagon 
except  the  eastern.  The  trustees,  having  in  the  preamble 
to  their  Act  of  Parliament  a  statement  that  they  estimated 
the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  letting  of  pews  and  sittings 
would  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  rents  previously 
derived  from  the  church  lands,  in  1824  caused  an  elaborate 
scale  of  rents  of  sittings,  according  to  their  position  in  the 
church,  to  be  prepared  ranging  from  front  seats  at  £1  per 
sitting  per  annum,  to  eighth  seats  Is.  6d.  per  sitting  per 
annum.  During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1862, 
the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  wings  of  the  gallery 
were  removed;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  under  faculty,  the 
southern  and  south-western  portions  of  the  gallery  were 
also  removed,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  structural 
timbers  supporting  them  were  in  an  unsafe  state.  A  portion 
of  the  western  gallery  and  the  northern  gallery  still  remain, 
a  passage  connecting  the  two. 
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During  the  last  forty  years  the  interior  of  the  church 
has  been  ornamented  and  considerably  improved.  The  east 
window  and  tiled  floor  at  the  east  end  were  presented  to  the 
church  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stirling,  of  Buckeridge, 
who  died  in  1863,  and  the  south  porch  was  in  1868  placed 
there  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Birch,  M.A.,  the  then  vicar,  in 
memory  of  Fanny  Lea,  his  wife.  During  the  incumbency 
of  Mr.  Birch  the  seats  in  the  "Centre  of  the  Octagon 
for  the  poor,'*  to  quote  from  the  agreement  for  building 
the  church  in  1819,  were  removed,  and  stalls  substituted. 
These  stalls  were  free  and  open,  and  were  undoubtedly  the 
best  seats  then  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1890  (the  Eev. 
James  Metcalfe  being  the  vicar)  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  entirely  remodelled  and  reseated.  The  six  double  and 
two  single  ranks  of  high-backed  and  square  pews,  which 
surrounded  the  octagon,  were  replaced  by  a  wide  centre 
block  and  two  side  blocks  of  open  sittings,  all  facing  east. 
Choir-stalls  were  placed  in  the  pseudo  chancel  and  a  new 
altar-table  in  the  sacrarium.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1896, 
a  faculty  was  obtained  for  erecting  a  memorial  window 
representing  nine  scenes  from  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  an  inscription  at  the  base  that  such  window 
was  erected  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Hannah  Otton  and  as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  the  late 
William  Bragg,  of  West  Teignmouth,  and  members  of  his 
family.  In  the  same  faculty  leave  was  also  granted  to 
reglaze  several  of  the  other  windows  with  cathedral  glass, 
and  under  its  authority  the  present  clock  with  chimes  was 
placed  in  the  tower.  In  1893  a  new  vestry  was  erected 
to  the  south-east  of  the  church.  Up  to  the  year  1898  the 
rough-cast  with  which  the  tower  and  all  the  exterior  walls 
were  covered  gave  the  building  a  gloomy  and  unsightly 
appearance,  and  the  removal  of  this  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement. A  marble  font,  which  is  much  admired,  was 
presented  to  the  church  in  1899,  and  a  carved  alabaster 
pulpit,  with  figures  in  relief  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Elijah, 
Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Philip,  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  year  1867  the  then  vicar  of  Bishopsteignton,  the 
late  Rev.  W.  E.  Ogle,  m.a.,  granted  the  advowson  of  the 
living  to  trustees,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  a  vicarage 
house  was  provided. 

In  the  year  1834  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  church- 
yard, originally  a  portion  of  the  West  Teignmouth  church 
lands,  was  added  thereto,  and  in  the  year  1866  the  churchyard 
was  closed  by  Order  in  Council.     The  vicar  of  West  Teign- 
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mouth  has  now  the  same  rights  in  the  consecrated  portion 
of  the  burial  ground  for  the  united  parishes  of  East  and 
West  Teignmouth  as  he  had  originally  in  the  churchyard, 
but  these  rights,  as  regards  the  taking  of  fees  for  the  erection 
of  memorial  stones,  he  will  to  a  great  extent  be  deprived 
of  under  recent  legislation. 

Though  it  undoubtedly  strikes  the  casual  visitor  as  an 
extraordinary  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  yet 
the  old  inhabitants,  holding  the  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
still  retain  no  small  degree  of  affection  and  admiration  for 
the  Bound  Church. 


THE  RIVER  TEIGN  AND  ITS  VALLEY. 

BT  ALBX.   SOMBRYAIL. 
(Bead  at  Teignmoath,  July,  1904.) 


A  MAGNIFICENT  range  of  mountains  impresses  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  and  wonder;  but 
the  sight  of  a  noble  river  awakens  and  produces  a  sense  of 
joy  and  gladness. 

Mountains  are  stem  and  uncompromising;  they  are  the 
very  personification  of  passiveness  and  inertness. 

Rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  approach  much  more  nearly  to 
sentient  things ;  they  are  active  and  lifelike. 

The  mountains  are  the  cradles,  and  the  streams  and  rivers 
are  the  children. 

A  river  has  often  been  likened  to  a  human  life,  from 
birth,  at  its  source,  to  its  termination,  or  burial,  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea. 

A  river  at  its  birth,  or  beginning,  is  small  and  weak,  but  it 
grows  and  gathers  strength  as  it  passes  from  infancy  to  youth 
in  its  onward  flow.  In  this  stage  of  its  career  it  is  all 
laughter  and  merriment,  dancing  playfully  over  its  pebbly 
bed. 

As  it  flows  along,  it  grows  into  manhood,  strong  and 
impetuous ;  but  as  it  begins  to  near  the  end  of  its  journey, 
old  age  overtakes  it,  and  it  flows  more  soberly  along ;  and  at 
last  growing  feeble,  it  ends  its  troubled  and  chequered  career 
in  its  ocean  grave. 

The  poets  have  made  streams  and  rivers  a  great  theme  for 
song.  Among  others  we  have  the  beautiful  verses  of  Tenny- 
son, but  in  my  own  estimation  none  have  drawn  such  a 
natural,  vivid,  and  striking  picture  as  Scotland's  greatest 
poet,  Robert  Burns — perhaps  inspired  by  his  own  name, 
which  in  Scotch   means  a  stream.    Some  of  you  who  are 
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familiar  with   the  Scottish  Doric  may  remember  in   his 
"  Hallowe'en  "  the  following  description : — 

'*  Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays, 
As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpFt ; 
Whyles  glittered  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering  dancin'  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 
Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  night." 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  a  river,  or  a  poet's  description.  It  is, 
however,  more  as  a  geologist  that  I  will  endeavour  to  present 
to  you  the  study  of  a  river — and  the  river  I  have  chosen  for 
this  purpose  is  the  river  Teign — and  the  valley  in  which  it 
flows. 

I  should  like,  however,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  bring 
before  you  some  general  facts  which  are  common  to  all  rivers 
and  their  valleys. 

Bivers  and  their  valleys,  like  mountain  chains,  are  not  all 
of  one  and  the  same  age,  but  belong  to  many  and  widely 
separated  periods  in  our  world's  history. 

The  Teign  is  by  no  means  what  might  be  termed  an  old- 
world  river;  nay,  it  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Its 
very  source — the  granite  upland  of  Dartmoor — had  no  exist- 
ence previous  to  the  Carboniferous  system ;  but  its  birth  or 
origin  is  very  long  posterior  to  this.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  Tertiary  period — geologically  speaking,  of  yesterday — that 
it  was  born,  and  began  to  carve  out  its  present  channeL 

All  rivers  cut  out  their  own  channels — they  do  not  find 
them  ready  made.  However  deep  their  channels  may  be — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  gorge  of  the  Teign — they  are  as  a  rule, 
almost  without  exception,  due  to  running  water;  although 
sometimes  a  line  of  fault,  a  fracture,  or  a  fissure  may  have 
guided  and  determined  the  direction  of  the  stream  or  river  at 
its  beginning. 

The  process  of  the  excavation  of  river  channels  can  be 
observed  in  miniature  during  the  fall  of  heavy  torrents  of 
rain  on  any  common  roadway  having  an  incline.  The  water 
immediately  seeks  the  lowest  levels,  and  miniature  channels 
are  rapidly  formed,  which  deepen  and  widen,  and  if  long 
continued  would  very  soon  dig  deep  courses  in  the  hard 
macadamised  road.  If  this  takes  place  within  a  few  days,  it 
only  requires  a  given  amount  of  time — as  has  been  the  case 
— to  have  cut  the  cafions  of  the  Colorado,  which  are  6,000 
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feet  in  depth — carved  out  of  solid  rocks  solely  by  the  action 
of  running  water. 

In  the  performance  of  the  work  of  excavation,  the  two 
principal  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  volume  of 
water  and  its  slope  and  velocity.  When  the  volume  of  water 
is  small,  the  erosive  action  will  be  feeble,  and  the  river  instead 
of  transporting  sediments  may  even  deposit  them.  When  the 
volume  is  great,  the  velocity  is  increased ;  and  with  increas- 
ing velocity,  the  power  to  drive  along  not  only  fine  sedi- 
ments, but  coarse  gravel,  and  even  large  fragments  of  rock, 
becomes  augmented  to  a  wonderful  degree,  so  much  so,  that 
it  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  velocity  is  only  doubled,  its 
motive  power  is  yet  increased  as  much  £ts  sixty-four  times ; 
if  trebled,  it  will  be  increased  to  as  much  as  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  times ;  and  so  on  in  rapid  proportions. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  increasing  ratio  and  its  enormous 
motive  power,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  fragments  of  rock 
lose  one-third  of  their  weight  in  water,  we  are  then  in  a 
position  to  partially  understand  the  excavating  powers  of 
rivers,  especially  when  in  flood. 

It  is  these  rock  fragments,  driven  along  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  which  act  like  so  many  chisels,  gouges,  and  the 
like,  which  erode  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  river's  course, 
and  with  time  cut  out  deep  channels,  ravines,  and  gorges,  and 
even  the  broad  and  extensive  valleys. 

The  ravines  and  gorges  are  as  a  rule  confined  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river;  and  the  bottoms  of  these  have  the 
steepest  slopes,  and  are  generally  encumbered  with  huge 
fragments  of  rock,  which  gradually  decrease  in  size  and 
number  in  the  lower  reaches.  Over  these  lower  reaches, 
terraces  of  gravel  and  sand  are  formed ;  and  still  lower,  as 
the  river  nears  the  sea,  there  are  deposited  those  extensive 
alluvial  flats  of  mud  which  mark  the  termination  of  every 
river. 

With  these  few  general  remarks,  we  will  now  confine  our 
attention  to  the  Teign  and  its  valley  alone. 

The  Teign,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Devonshire,  has  its 
rise  in  that  common  birthplace  and  nursery,  Dartmoor.  Like 
the  Dart,  which  rises  near  it,  it  has  also  two  main  sources, 
known  as  the  North  and  the  South  Teign.  The  South 
Teign  has  its  rise  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  in  the  valley  near 
the  ruined  circles  known  as  the  Grey  Wethers.  The  North 
Teign,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  rises  from  those  boggy 
and  spongy  uplands  behind  Siddaford  Tor,  not  far  from  the 
famous  Cranmere  Fool ;  and  as  it  is  the  longer  and  larger  of 
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the  two,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Teign  proper,  and  the 
southern  stream  as  an  affluent  or  tributary. 

From  these  two  sources,  then,  both  of  these  streams  flow 
in  shallow  channels  over  the  dreary  moor,  their  beds  being 
cut  through  the  granite — the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are 
composed  of  granite  sand  and  debris  coped  with  the  peat 
which  nearly  everywhere  forms  the  surface  covering  of 
Dartmoor. 

The  South  Teign,  which  is  the  smaller,  flows  by  way  of 
Fernworthy,  and  the  longer,  viz.  the  north  branch,  or  the 
true  Teign,  by  way  of  Gidleigh  Park,  through  the  finely 
wooded  gorge,  both  at  length  uniting  their  waters  at  that 
delightful  and  picturesque  spot,  Leigh  Bridge. 

In  the  area  enclosed  and  drained  by  these  two  branches 
of  the  river,  there  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  anti- 
quities to  be  found  on  the  moor.  Here  are  the  celebrated 
dolmen,  the  stone  circles,  and  the  stone  avenues;  all  of 
them  striking  objects  of  high  interest,  not  only  to  the 
antiquary  or  archaeologist,  but  also  to  the  general  observer, 
as  an  object  lesson  of  the  condition  of  things  when  this 
wild  region  was  tenanted  by  our  aboriginal  forefathers  before 
the  coming  of  the  Bomans. 

From  Leigh  Bridge,  or  Teign-Meet,  as  it  mi^ht  be  called, 
the  river  flows  in  the  direction  of  Chagford.  The  most 
notable  feature  between  these  two  points  is  the  occurrence 
of  a  huge  boulder  of  granite  on  its  right  bank,  known  by 
the  singular  name  of  the  Puggie  Stone,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  corruption  of  Pixies*  Stone ;  the  first  term,  how- 
ever, means  a  monkey — the  monkey  stone. 

Below  Chagford,  from  Eushford  Bridge  to  Sandy  Park, 
the  river  enters  on  a  delightful  part  of  its  course,  hemmed 
in  by  woods  and  heights,  with  delightful  walks  by  its  side — 
its  bed  being  encumbered  with  numerous  boulders,  among 
which  its  waters  chafe  and  foam  when  in  flood,  and  gently 
murmur  and  sing  in  summer  droughts,  when  its  waters 
are  low. 

A  short  distance  further,  and  it  arrives  at  a  formidable 
barrier — a  veritable  "  iron  gate  " — where  one  would  fancy  it 
could  have  no  admittance,  but  must  turn  aside  and  find 
some  other  passage.  This  "  iron  gate,"  this  seeming  barrier, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated  gorge — the  finest,  the 
grandest  by  far  of  all  the  Devonshire  gorges,  and  quite  like 
a  piece,  and  a  choice  piece  too,  of  Scotch  Highland 
scenery. 

From  the  source  of  the  Teign  to  the  point  at  which  we 
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have  now  arrived,  the  whole  of  the  river's  course  has  entirely 
been  over  granite.  In  all  this  lengthened  stretch  no  boulder, 
no  pebble  of  any  other  rock  but  granite  and  the  schorl  rock, 
or  of  elvan  veins,  which  are  contained  in  the  granite,  is  to  be 
seen  or  found  in  the  river's  bed. 

On  entering  the  gorge,  however,  we  almost  immediately 
find  rocks  of  quite  an  opposite  nature  forming  its  walls  on 
both  sides,  viz.  Culm,  or  Carboniferous  strata,  into  which,  at 
the  junction,  long  tortuous  veins  of  granite  have  been  thrust. 
These  Carboniferous  rocks  are  of  extreme  hardness,  and  are 
continued  for  a  long  distance  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  river's  course  as  far  as  Bellamarsh. 

Through  these  Culm  rocks  has  been  cut  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent gorge  of  the  Teign — the  finest  and  most  impressive  river 
gorge  in  all  Devonshire ;  a  grand  and  commanding  piece  of 
scenery  whether  we  view  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  gorge 
looking  upwards,  or  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  side 
of  the  slope  descending  from  the  roadway  through  Moreton 
Woods,  or  from  the  heights  of  Cranbrook  or  of  Prestonbury 
Castle. 

The  gorge  extends  from  its  commencement  at  Hunt's 
Tor  to  Dunsford  Bridge,  a  distance  of  something  like  six 
miles,  if  the  windings  of  the  river  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Its  upper  portion  is  narrow  and  contracted ;  its  walls  in 
some  places  approach  the  vertical,  or  at  least  a  very  high 
angle,  and  reach  a  height  of  1,100  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  more  than  800  feet  above  the  river's  bed. 

Fingle  Bridge  is  a  well-known  point  in  the  gorge  where 
many  visitors  come  to  admire ;  but  in  order  properly  to 
appreciate  it,  the  gorge  must  be  walked  through  from  end 
to  end. 

There  are  many  points  of  great  interest  from  almost 
savage  grandeur  to  softened  beauties.  Places  where  the 
river  surges  through  a  narrow  channel  of  black  rocks,  and  if 
the  sky  overhead  is  grey  you  indulge  in  serious  reflections ; 
and  places  where  the  river  sweetly  flows  alongside  of  strips 
of  bosky  meadows,  and  if  the  sun  shines  you  become  joyous 
and  gay  in  one  and  the  same  hour. 

Let  me  now  indulge  in  a  little  geology.  When,  and  how, 
did  the  river  cut  this  deep  defile  ?  When,  and  how,  did  it 
saw  its  way  through  this  opposing  mountain  of  hard  and 
tough  rock  which  barred  its  way  and  would  seem  to  us  to 
have  reasonably  stopped  or  turned  it  aside?  It  flows  the 
way  it  does  now  because  it  found  it  the  easiest  course.     In 
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the  beginning  of  its  history  the  Teign  at  this  point  found 
the  contour  of  the  ground  uneven,  and  it  was  forced  to  flow 
along  the  lowest  of  these  old  levels.  Piddleton  Down  rose 
up  on  one  side  of  it  and  said,  "Not  this  way."  Cranbrook  rose 
up  still  higher  on  the  other  side  and  said,  "Certainly  not  this 
way  either."  So  it  had  to  keep  midway,  or  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  both,  till  it  met  with  Prestonbury,  equally 
unkind,  pushing  it  away  from  it.  It  was  thus  chivied 
about  from  one  lord  of  creation  to  another,  and  was  forced 
to  crawl  at  the  feet  of  each.  It  may  be  suggested,  and 
reasonably  so,  that  after  the  eruption  of  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor  into  the  Culm  strata,  a  fissure  or  lines  of  weak- 
ness existed  which  may  have  determined  the  long  subse- 
quent course  of  the  river  in  its  infancy.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  has,  at  all  events,  cut  its  way  down  from  the  average 
level  of  the  plateau  to  its  present  bed. 

When,  and  how  long  did  it  take  to  perform  this  gigantic 
task  of  erosion  ? 

There  are  geological  evidences  to  prove  that  all  this 
happened  subsequent  to  early  Tertiary  times,  and  most  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the 
Pleistocene  epoch. 

This  Pleistocene  epoch  was  in  the  more  mountainous 
districts  of  North  Britain  and  North  Wales  a  period  when 
the  country  was  buried  under  an  ice  sheet  and  the  valleys 
filled  with  glaciers.  In  the  lower  elevations  of  the  South- 
West  of  England  the  conditions  were  not  so  severe,  although 
the  higher  portions  of  country,  such  as  Dartmoor,  must  have 
been  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These  snow-fields  would 
be  subject  to  periodic  melting,  and  flood  the  rivers  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

All  over  Britain  we  have  the  most  decided  and  irresistible 
evidence  that  the  rivers  of  this  period  were  of  great 
volume,  very  much  larger  than  our  present  rivers,  which 
are  like  tiny  streams  in  comparison  with  those  of  Pleistocene 
times. 

The  Pleistocene  period  was  one  of  long  duration,  when 
mighty  floods,  derived  from  the  melting  snows  of  Dartmoor, 
swept  down  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  carrying  along  with  its 
rush  of  waters  big  boulders  and  fragments  of  granite. 

This  condition  of  things  is  no  mere  conjecture,  but  a  sub- 
stantial reality,  of  which  we  have  the  tangible  proofs  close 
at  hand. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  gorge,  but  below  the  junction 
of  the  granite  with  the  Culm  strata,  there  are  thick  deposits 
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of  detrital  matter  which  fill  the  whole  width  of  the  gorge 
right  up  to  its  walls,  rising  high  above  the  greatest  floods 
which  occur  in  the  present  river.  These  terraces  are  also 
covered  with  huge  boulders  of  granite,  which  the  present 
river  in  its  highest  floods  could  not  move  an  inch  and  does 
not  even  reach. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  the  gorge  there  are  other  terraces, 
ako  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  greatest  floods,  on 
which  much  vegetation  and  trees  are  growing.  Still  further 
down  the  river,  where  the  valley  broadens  out,  there  are 
terraces  of  ancient  gravel  deposits,  which  are  twenty  feet  or 
more  above  the  reach  of  the  present  river  when  in  flood. 

These  ancient  river-terraces  can  be  examined  at  many 
points  in  the  river's  course.  One  section  of  these  gravels 
is  well  exposed  in  the  railway  cutting  a  few  yards  north  of 
Trusham  Station  on  the  right-hand  embankment  proceeding 
up  the  line. 

From  the  termination  of  the  gorge  at  Dunsford  Bridge 
the  valley  of  the  Teign  broadens  out,  and  scenery  of  a  soft 
and  pleasing  type  begins  to  prevail. 

From  here  to  Chudleigh  there  are  many  beautiful  points 
of  view  in  this  delightful  portion  of  the  valley,  especially 
in  its  northern  or  upper  half. 

The  river  still  flows  over  Culm  strata,  in  which  are 
numerous  beds  and  dykes  of  igneous  or  ancient  volcanic 
rocks,  interesting  to  the  geologist  as  records  of  past  changes. 

The  valley  is  here  bounded  by  picturesque  wooded  hills 
on  either  side,  rising  in  graceful  undulations  high  above  the 
river,  yet  forming  a  wide  and  open  valley. 

Here  are  also  some  tit-bits  of  scenery,  and  rural  hamlets 
and  villages,  among  others  the  sweet  village  of  Christow — 
the  Christowell  of  the  late  Mr.  Blackmore. 

A  short  distance  below  Chudleigh  Bridge,  near  Bellamarsh, 
the  river  leaves  its  bed  cut  through  the  Culm  strata,  over 
which  it  has  flowed  so  far,  to  enter  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Bovey  lake,  through  which  its  channel  is  now  cut. 

Here  a  most  interesting  question  arises:  Did  this  same 
river  Teign  in  its  ancient  days  flow  through  or  into  the  old 
Bovey  Tracey  lake  ? 

The  late  Mr.  Pengelly  was  of  the  opinion  that  during  the 
Miocene  period  both  the  Teign  and  the  Bovey  rivers  were 
in  existence,  and  that  both  fell  into  the  lake,  but  their 
mouths  were  wide  apart,  separated  from  each  other  by  about 
three  miles. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  there  seems  direct  evidence 
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that  neither  of  these  rivers  was,  during  the  filling  up  of 
the  lake,  in  existence,  as  both  rivers  have  cut  their  channels 
through  the  upper  deposits  of  the  Bovey  beds.  It  is  most 
probable  that  both  rivers  as  we  now  know  them  came  into 
existence  in  the  Pliocene  period,  after  the  movements  which 
disturbed  and  faulted  these  beds  of  clay  and  lignite,  and 
also  must  have  somewhat  altered  the  surface  contour  of  the 
adjoining  areas. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Newton  Abbot  there  is  a  point 
on  the  river  of  considerable  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  viz, 
Teign  Bridge.  The  succession  of  bridges  which  here  occur 
have  been  minutely  described  in  an  admirable  paper  by 
Mr.  James  Bridge  Davidson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Transadions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association}  He  describes  no  fewer  than 
four  bridges  belonging  to  different  dates.  The  present  one 
was  built  in  the  year  1815.  Previous  to  this  there  was 
a  red  sandstone  bridge,  which  was  built  in  1434  Still 
previous  to  this  there  was  a  wooden  bridge  erected  in  1084, 
but  below  this  wooden  bridge,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  there  were  found  the  remains  of 
stone  piers  of  still  another  bridge,  considered  to  be  of  Boman 
workmanship,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  road  considered 
also  to  be  Boman.  The  whole  of  these  four  structures  forms 
a  most  interesting  sequence  of  events,  and  the  deposits  of 
twenty  feet  in  depth  over  the  remains  of  the  oldest  or  Roman 
bridge  are  a  valuable  geological  chronometer. 

Near  Newton  Abbot  the  Teign  makes  a  sudden  and 
abrupt  alteration  in  its  course.  For  a  long  distance  its  flow 
has  been  from  north  to  south,  but  here  it  bends  sharply 
round,  and  flows  from  west  to  east  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  sea  at  Teignmouth. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  in  one  of  his  works  authorita- 
tively states  that  the  Teign  at  one  time  flowed  down  the 
valley  by  way  of  Kingskerswell  and  Tor  Station  and  entered 
the  sea  at  Torbay. 

This  certainly  seems  a  very  plausible  course  for  the  river 
to  have  taken  provided  it  could  have  surmounted  the  barrier 
which  opposed  it  at  Newton  Abbot  and  deflected  its  course 
from  south  to  east ;  but  this  it  never  did — at  least,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  it  did. 

If  the  Teign  ran  in  the  direction  just  indicated  by  Mr. 
Baring- Gould,  we  should  have  expected  to  have  found 
evidence  of  this,  in  the  form  of  terraces  of  gravel,  on  the 
sides  of  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Torbay.    No  trace 

»  VoL  XTi,  1884,  pp.  444-52. 
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of  such  a  thing  is,  however,  visible  in  any  part  of  this  long 
valley ;  neither  is  there  any  trace  of  any  old  river  bed  along 
its  bottom. 

It  was  only  on  the  discovery  of  such  that  this  theory 
should  have  been  propounded. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  present  valley  in  which  the  river 
runs  from  Newton  Abbot  to  the  sea.  What  do  we  here 
find  ?  We  find  on  both  sides  of  tlus  valley  the  remains  of 
terraces  of  ancient  river  gravels,  which  were  deposited  at 
a  remote  period  in  the  river's  history,  so  that  this  evidence 
entirely  negatives  the  alleged  change  of  course  in  the  river's 
past  history.  This  subject  I  have  more  fully  dealt  with  in 
a  paper  read  at  Bideford  in  1902. 

We  now  reach  the  estuary,  or  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
occur  deposits  of  sand,  not  brought  down  by  the  river  how- 
ever— for  it  has  long  ceased  to  bear  sand  along — but  the 
gift  of  the  sea.  Teignmouth  itself  is  built  on  old  deposits 
of  sand  of  this  description,  containing  marine  shells  found 
a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  streets. 

There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  any  great 
change  in  the  level  of  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign 
within  the  historical  period,  although  in  the  prehistoric 
period  marine  silts  and  shells  were  deposited  as  high  as 
Newton  Abbot. 

We  will  now  consider  some  general  aspects  of  the  Teign 
and  its  valley  as  a  whole. 

The  river,  from  its  source  on  Dartmoor  to  its  entrance  to 
the  sea  at  Teignmouth,  has  a  lengtli — taking  into  account 
its  windings — of  about  thirty-five  miles. 

In  its  course  it  cuts  through,  and  is  bounded  by,  the 
following  geological  rocks  and  formations :  Granite,  Carbon- 
iferous, Devonian,  Permian,  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and  Oligo- 
cene,  and  many  varieties  of  other  igneous  rocks  besides  the 
granite. 

From  its  rise  at  its  source  to  its  termination  at  Teign- 
mouth it  has  a  fall  of  no  less  than  1,708  feet  in  a  length  of 
only  thirty-five  miles. 

During  the  first  portion  of  its  course  this  fall  rapidly 
diminishes,  as  at  Leigh  Bridge,  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  branches  of  the  river,  where  it  has  fallen  to  900  feet, 
nearly  one-half.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Teign  Gorge,  where 
the  river  leaves  the  granite,  it  has  dropped  to  about  420 
feet.  This  wonderful  drop  of  nearly  1,300  feet  in  something 
like  nine  or  ten  miles  of  course  marks  the  granite  upland 
region. 
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At  Clifford  Bridge  it  has  fallen  to  300  feet,  and  after  this 
its  course  for  the  remainder  of  its  journey  becomes  com- 
paratively sluggish — especially  after  it  reaches  Chudleigh 
Bridge  and  enters  on  the  flat  alluvial  land  of  the  Bovey 
basin. 

I  have  just  said  that  in  the  short  distance  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles  that  the  Teign  flows,  it  drops  more  than  1,700  feet, 
almost  the  same  as  that  remarkable  river  the  Jordan  does 
for  a  similar  length  of  its  course.  The  word  in  Hebrew 
means  "the  descender." 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  and  compare  this  with  some 
of  the  large  rivers  of  the  world ;  with  the  Nile,  for  instance, 
a  river  which,  at  Khartoum,  where  the  junction  of  the 
Blue  and  the  White  Nile  takes  place,  is  rather  more  than 
1,800  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  fall  or  drop  in  this  enor- 
mous distance  is  only  1,270  feet,  actually  about  500  feet  less 
of  a  drop  than  the  Teign  has  in  a  course  of  only  something 
like  thirty-five  miles.  So  much,  then,  for  our  very  short 
Teign,  but  very  abrupt  slope  and  very  rapid  fiow. 

Such  is  but  a  very  sketchy  study  of  one  of  our  many  fair 
Devon  rivers.  Although  the  Teign  must  yield  to  the  Dart 
in  point  of  reputation  and  popularity,  yet  it  only  does  so  in 
its  tidal  portion.  The  Teign  in  its  highest  reaches,  especially 
in  the  long  and  magnificent  gorge  through  which  it  runs, 
can  easily  hold  its  own  with  the  Dart  or  with  any  other  of 
the  rivers  of  fair  Devonia. 


SOME  HATHERLEIGH  WORTHIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

BT    SIR    ROPER    LETHBRIDQB,    K.C.I.B. 
(Bead  at  Teignmouth,  Joly,  1904.) 


The  Hatherleigh  Worthies  to  whose  lives  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  in  this  paper  were  three  kinsmen,  resident  in  the 
parish  during  the  seventeenth  century — Bartholomew  Yeo, 
John  Lethbridge,  and  William  Trevethick — all  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  in  1660. 

Bartholomew  Yeo  was  one  of  a  large  family,  children  of 
John  Yeo,  of  Reed  and  Fishleigh,  in  Hatherleigh,  by  his 
wife,  Rebecka  RoUe,  of  Heanton  Sachville.  The  latter, 
who  lived  to  a  considerable  age  at  Reed  House,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  RoUe,  of  Stevenstone,  who  had 
obtained  the  Heanton  Sachville  estates  by  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  Yeo,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  elder  line  of  that 
family,  whose  maternal  grandfather,  Bartholomew  Fortescue, 
of  Filleigh,  gave  his  name  to  young  Bartholomew  Yeo. 
The  latter  was  baptized  in  Hatherleigh  Church  on  the 
25th  May,  1617,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  chancel  on 
the  1st  February,  1693-4.  He  entered  the  Church,  and  in 
due  time  became  rector  of  Merton,  near  Hatherleigh.  His 
sister,  Jacquet  Yeo,  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Finney,  rector 
of  Exboume,  in  Hatherleigh  Church  on  February  13th, 
1628-9;  and  her  granddaughter  was  Rebeccah  Lethbridge 
— named  after  old  Mistress  Rebecka  Yeo  at  Reed — wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Lethbridge,  of  Exeter  College,  rector  of 
Jacobstowe. 

Master  William  Trevethick  (or  Trevithwick  or  Trevithick), 
M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  was  a  landowner  of  St.  Evall  in 
Cornwall,  and,  like   Bartholomew  Yeo,  a  Clerk  in  Holy 
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Orders.  In  1639  he  married  Mistress  Charitie  Lethbridge, 
widow  of  John  Lethbridge,  of  Ingleigh  Green,  Broadwood- 
kelly,  sister-in-law  of  Alexander  Lethbridge,  of  Deckport, 
in  Hatherleigh,  and  daughter  of  his  cousin,  John  Lethbridge, 
of  Walson,  in  Clannaborough ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Hatherleigh  by  his  wife's 
kinsman,  Paul  Yeo.  Subsequently  he  also  became  rector 
of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Fetrockstowe,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Sir  Samuel  Bolle. 

At  Hatherleigh  every  year  on  Christmas  Day  a  dole  of 
"Coats  and  Gowns**  is  still  distributed  by  the  trustees  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Lethbridge  Charity;  and  this  benefaction 
was  left  in  the  year  1706  by  John  Lethbridge,  of  Deckport, 
the  third  of  my  trio  of  "  worthies  '* — of  whom  I  will  speak 
first,  as  I  know  more  of  him  and  his  family  than  of  the 
other  two.  There  is  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory  (of 
which  I  am  enabled  to  give  an  illustration,  Plate  I.,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  vicar,  Mr.  Banks)  in  Hatherleigh  Church; 
where  also  are  many  tablets  and  other  memorials  of  his 
kinsmen,  the  Yeos  of  Seed. 

His  family,  traditionally  said  to  be  descended  from  Loth- 
brog  the  Dane  (see  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  564 ;  and 
Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  i.  p.  214),  had  long  been 
settled  in  Hatherleigh  and  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Jacobs- 
towe,  Exboume,  Monkokehampton,  and  Broad woodkelly. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Lethbridge,  of  Exbourne,  on 
December  10th,  1543,  married  there  Alienor,  daughter  of 
Simon  Westlake,  of  that  parish.  The  elder  son  of  this 
marriage,  Thomas — whose  will  was  proved  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry Court  of  Totnes  at  Okehampton  July  31st,  1621 
— was  owner  of  Danesland,  or  Dennisland  (now  Dunsland 
Court),  in  Jacobstowe;  and  from  him  are  descended  all  the 
existing  branches  of  the  family,  so  far  as  I  know  them. 
The  younger  son,  William — whose  will  was  proved  in  the 
Totnes  Archdeaconry  Court  on  March  19th,  1627 — was 
owner  of  Deckport  and  other  lands  in  Hatherleigh  and 
Monkokehampton,  and  of  Inneleigh  (now  Ingleigh  Green) 
in  Broadwoodkelly,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  John,  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

This  William  describes  himself  in  his  will  as  "William 
Lythbridge  of  Munkokehampton  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
yeoman,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  that  spelling  of 
the  name  (Lythbridge  or  Lydbridge)  is  still  retained  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  Hatherleigh  as  the  spelling  of 
Lethbridge  Farm,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Lethebroke, 
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the  earliest  home  of  the  family  in  Hatherleigh  parish. 
However,  as  he  spells  the  name  of  his  eldest  son  as  "Alex- 
ander Lithybridge,"  his  second  son  "John  lithibridge," 
and  his  third  son  "Thomas  Lethbridge/'  all  in  the  same 
document,  he  evidently  was  not  particular  about  the  spell- 
ing of  his  patronymic.  He  left  Deckport  to  his  eldest  son 
Alexander;  Ingleigh  to  the  second  son,  John,  whom  he 
named  sole  executor;  and  £10  only  to  the  third,  Thomas, 
who  had  perhaps  already  been  provided  for,  as  he  is  de- 
scribed in  his  cousin's  will  as  "Thomas  Lethbridge  of 
CliflFord's  Inn,  near  Fleet  Street,"  and  was  presumably  a 
London  lawyer. 

Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  seems  to  have  prospered  at 
Deckport;  for  in  1618,  and  thereafter  until  and  including 
1640,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  parish  register  as  churchwarden 
of  Hatherleigh,  and  as  holding  the  parish  funds.  In  the 
Herald's  Visitation  of  1620  he  is  named  as  the  husband  of 
Susan,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cooke,  of  South  Molton,  by 
Wilmot,  daughter  of  John  Hatherly,  of  Eggesford.  The 
lady,  whose  brother  was  Mayor  of  South  Molton  in  1620 
at  the  time  of  the  Visitation,  came  from  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  family,  whose  arms  are  given  in  the  Visitation  as 
"Ermine,  on  a  bend  cotised  sable  3  cat-a- mountains 
passant  gardant."  Their  elder  son,  who  bore  the  name 
of  her  father,  Oliver,  was  baptized  August  11th,  1617, 
but  seems  to  have  died  young,  or  to  have  been  disinherited ; 
the  younger,  John,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  was 
baptized  October  10th,  1619,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's 
property. 

Alexander  Lethbridge's  name  appears  as  taking  the  in- 
ventory under  the  wills  of  John  Lashbrook  the  elder,  of 
Hatherleigh  (Lashbrook  was  probably  another  form  of  Leth- 
bridge), in  1606  ;  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  liCthbridge,  of  Duns- 
land,  in  Jacobstowe,  in  1621 ;  and  of  his  first  cousin,  John 
Lethbridge,  of  Walson,  in  Clannaborough,  in  1636  ;  and  also 
as  a  beneficiary  under  the  will  of  his  first  cousin,  Thomas 
Lethbridge,  merchant,  of  the  city  of  London,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  "  my  cosen  Alexander  Lethbridge,  son  of  my  uncle 
William,"  in  1635. 

As  already  mentioned,  his  son  and  ultimate  heir,  John 
Lethbridge,  was  born  at  Deckport,  on  October  10th,  1619; 
and  he  died  in  that  house,  of  which  I  give  an  illustration 
(Plate  IL),  on  December  28th,  1706,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  all  his  children,  was  named 
Anne;  she  was  buried  at  Hatherleigh,  March  11th,  1681 ;  and 
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of  her  we  hear  no  more,  though  of  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Loveday  Coryndon,  nde  Langford,  there  is  much  to  be  told. 

John  Lethbridge's  life  seems  to  have  been  much  saddened 
by  the  successive  deaths,  in  infancy  or  early  life,  of  his  two 
only  sons.  His  elder  son,  John,  baptized  at  Hatherleigh  on 
April  2nd,  1654,  was  buried  there  on  January  15th,  1657-8. 
The  younger,  Christopher,  baptized  August  14th,  1668,  was 
buried  July  14th,  1682 — just  sixteen  months  after  the  death 
of  his  mother.  A  touching  echo  of  this  sadness  is  to  be 
found  in  an  inscription  written  on  a  corner  of  the  coat-of- 
arms  that  is  still  to  be  seen  as  the  overmantel  of  the  chief 
bedroom  at  Deckport  Farm.  This  coat  was  probably  put  up 
by  old  Alexander  the  father,  and  is  identical  with  that  on 
the  monument  of  John  Letbbridge,  in  1706,  in  Hatherleigh 
Church — Sable,  2  bars  gemelles  between  6  roses,  3,  2,  and  1, 
argent;  and  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  plaque 
was  inscribed — as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Plate  III.) 
herewith  given — the  words  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi"  pre- 
sumably placed  there  by  John  Lethbridge  when  grown  old 
and  bereaved  of  his  wife  and  both  his  sons. 

From  an  heraldic  point  of  view,  this  coat-of-arms  has  a 
curious  interest.  It  is  found  also  on  the  seal  of  John 
Lethbridge's  widow,  Loveday  (see  illustration,  Plate  IV.  1), 
attached  to  a  deed  now  in  my  possession,  dated  1719,  in  which 
she  settled  certain  lands  in  Okehampton  and  North  Lew  on 
her  niece,  Mary  Coryndon,  on  her  marriage  with  John  Lux- 
moore,  of  Broadwoodwiger.  It  has,  as  a  crest,  a  stag's  head 
erased.  It  is  much  simpler,  and  therefore  presumably  more 
ancient,  than  the  coat  of  "canting"  heraldry  borne,  with 
certain  dififerences,  by  every  other  branch  of  this  family  so  far 
as  I  know,  certainly  by  every  branch  entitled  to  bear  arms — 
which  is :  Argent  (or  azure),  a  bridge  over  water  proper,  in 
chief  an  eagle  displayed,  with  (for  crest)  a  demi-eagle  dis- 
played issuing  from  a  mural  crown.  Yet  this  latter,  appar- 
ently much  more  modern,  heraldry  is  found  on  a  brass  in  the 
floor  of  the  south  transept  of  Exeter  Cathedral,"sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Lethbridge  family,  1610."  It  is  also  on  the 
seal  of  Thomas  Lethbridge,  of  Jacobstowe  (first  cousin  of  old 
Alexander,  born  1613),  attached  to  the  marriage-settlement  of 
his  son  John  in  my  possession,  dated  1684  (see  illustration, 
Plate  IV.  2).  And  it  is  fully  emblazoned  by  Prince  in  his 
Worthies  of  Dcvoii  as  the  arms  of  Thomas  Lethbridge's  cousin 
Christopher,  who  was  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1660.  Moreover, 
in  an  old  manuscript  "Armoury  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,"  by 
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Brissett,  "a  seal  Cutter  in  y®  Strand,  London,  1689,"  tran- 
scribed by  Colonel  Skardon  of  this  Association,  there  are 
found  the  following  entries  under  the  head  of  Devon : — 

''  Lethbridge.    Sable,  2  Bars-Gemel  and  6  Hoses,  3,  2,  1,  argent. 
Lethbridge  of  £xon.   Argent,  a  Bridge  of  5  Pears  gules,  masonoye 
Sable,  with  water  currant  proper  In  chief  an  Eagle  displayed 
Sable.     Christopher  Lethbridge,  Mayor,  1660." 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  Herald's  Visitations 
authorised  either  of  these  coats.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  when  Mr.  John  Lethbridge  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1804,  and  was,  therefore,  compelled  by  law  to  record  his 
coat-of-arms  at  the  College  of  Arms  or  obtain  a  new  grant, 
he  appears  to  have  recorded  both  versions ;  for  in  Betham's 
Baronetage  for  1804  the  arms  are  given  as  "Sable,  2  bars 
Gemelles  between  6  roses,  3,  2,  and  1,  argent";  whilst  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Baronetage  they  are  given  in  the 
second  form.  And  I  have  never  seen  the  first  form,  except 
at  Deckport  and  in  Hatherleigh  Church,  and  on  Mistress 
Loveday  Lethbridge's  Deed  of  Covenant. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lethbridge  and  Anne  his  wife 
was  also  named  Anne.  She  was  bom  at  Deckport  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  elder  brother.  He  died  two  and  a  half 
years  afterwards.  She  was  baptized  at  Hatherleigh  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1655;  and  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1692-3, 
she  was  married  in  the  same  church  to  "Mr.  Bichard 
Turner,  Meenester  of  Dowland."  She  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  her  father,  nor  in  that  of  her  stepmother. 

I  have  not  found  the  birth  register  of  Joane.  She  was 
probably  the  next  daughter.  She  was  married  in  1674,  not 
at  Hatherleigh,  but  at  Petrockstowe ;  I  know  not  why,  and 
the  marriage  registry  runs  thus:  "Nov.  17,  1674,  Mr. 
John  Greening  of  Bideford  and  Mrs.  Joane  Lethbridge  of 
Hatherleigh."  The  will  of  "John  Greening  of  Bideford 
merchant "  was  proved  in  1692.  He  left  to  his  loving  wife, 
Johan,  his  dwelling-house,  household  goods,  and  other 
property  "  during  her  widowhood  and  no  longer."  To  his 
son,  John  Greening,  when  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  left 
"  Hall  and  East  Yarde  in  Peters  Marland  which  I  have  by 
the  grant  of  Humphry  NichoU  esq.,  and  my  estate  in 
Petrockstowe  which  I  have  by  grant  of  my  father-in-law, 
John  Lethbridge  gentleman."  To  other  children  John  Green- 
ing leaves  "  Bartain  in  Buckland  Brewer,"  "  two  tenements 
in  Hatherleigh,  inherited  of  Mr.  Yeo,"  two  houses  in  Bide- 
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ford,  a  tenement  in  Abbotsham,  two  tenements  in  Bideford, 
and  "  7  years'  term  in  Wester  Seller  and  the  Chamber  over 
the  east  end  of  Bideford."  In  connection  with  the  fact  of 
John  Lethbridge  giving  his  son-in-law,  John  Greening,  this 
estate  in  Petrockstowe,  the  parish  where  the  Greening 
marriage  took  place,  I  may  here  note  that  on  his  death, 
fourteen  years  later,  in  1706,  he  bequeathed,  among  the 
numerous  estates  left  to  his  widow  Loveday  for  her  life, 
"two  estates  in  Hatherleigh  bought  from  Yeo  of  Huishe 
esquire,  also  Hele  in  Petrockstowe,  out  of  which  annuities  to 
be  paid  to  daughter  Joane  Greening  and  her  children." 
"Daughter  Greening"  was  also  remembered  in  the  will 
of  her  stepmother  Loveday,  John's  widow,  proved  in  1725. 

Of  another  daughter,  Susanna,  mentioned  in  her  father's 
will,  I  cannot  find  the  birth  registry.  An  entry  in  the 
Bishop's  Marriage  Licences  shows  that  on  August  16th, 
1672,  "Susanna  Lethbridge  of  Hatherleigh  was  msuried  to 
Thomas  Macomber  of  Exon."  Her  father's  will  shows  that 
she  died  before  1706,  for  he  leaves  a  legacy  to  "John  Wilcockp, 
son  of  Daniel  Wilcocks  and  grandson  of  my  daughter 
Susannah  Macumber  deceased." 

The  fourth  daughter,  Mary,  was  bom  March  22nd,  1657-8 
and  baptized  April  5th,  1658 ;  and  she  seems  to  have  been 
her  father's  favourite,  for  he  left  all  his  numerous  estates 
(subject  to  his  widow's  life  interest  in  some),  first  to  Mary's 
younger  daughter,  with  remainder  to  her  elder,  in  failure  of 
heirs  of  the  younger.  She  married  William  Broad,  of 
Merton,  and,  dying  early,  left  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  Broad,  who  ultimately  became  in  turn  the  heiresses  of 
all  the  broad  lands  of  the  subject' of  this  paper,  their  grand- 
father. This  William  Broad  was  evidently  a  person  of 
considerable  importance,  for  he  was  the  tenant  of  the  estate 
of  Winscott,  in  Peters  Marland — afterwards  to  become  his 
elder  daughter's  property  on  her  marriage  in  1663  (see  the 
Notes  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Powell),  when  Winscott  was  sold  by 
Arthur  Kelly  to  Thomas  Peryn,  whose  nephew  and  heir 
subsequently  sold  that  important  property  to  John  Eawleigh, 
of  Sheepwash. 

Elizabeth  Broad,  though  given  the  priority  as  heiress 
under  her  grandfather's  will,  was  really  the  younger  of  the 
two  sisters.  She  was  baptized  at  Roborough  on  March  11th, 
1689-90;  and  was  consequently  under  seventeen  and  a 
spinster  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1706.  But  before  the 
death  of  her  stepmother  in  1725 — in  whose  will  she  is 
mentioned — she  had  married,  and  become  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
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Newman.  At  Little  Torrington  Church  in  1740  she  re- 
married, and  became  the  wife  of  John  Giffard  of  the  Halsbury 
branch  of  that  ancient  family,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Halsbury,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
(see  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc.^  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  669).  But  not  long 
after  this  second  marriage — certainly  before  1744,  when 
John  GiflFard  married  his  second  wife — she  died  without 
issue,  and  John  Lethbridge's  estates  reverted,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  will,  to  the  representative  of  her  elder 
sister,  Mary  Broad. 

Mary  was  two  years  older  than  Elizabeth,  having  been 
baptized  at  Eoborough  on  February  24th,  1687-8.  In  the 
very  year  preceding  her  grandfather's  death  she  married 
William,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  Eawleigh,  of  Sheep- 
wash,  and  of  Winscott  in  Peters  Marland;  and  the  estate  of 
Winscott  was  settled  upon  them  by  John  Eawleigh.  The 
Rev.  J.  R  Powell,  rector  of  Buckland  Filleigh,  in  his  Notes 
on  North  Devon,  by  Marland,  quotes  this  settlement,  which 
bore  date  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Anne  (1705-6) ;  and  the 
witnesses  were  Abraham  Peryn,  of  Sheepwash  (John  Eaw- 
leigh had  bought  Winscott  from  John  Peryn  in  1672) ; 
Thomas  Corindon,  of  Winkleigh,  gentleman  (he  was  the 
brother  of  Loveday  Lethbridge's  first  husband) ;  and  Eichard 
Brooke,  of  Monkokehampton,  yeoman.  Before  1748  the 
Eawleighs  had  sold  Winscott  to  Lord  EoUe;  and  that 
they  migrated  to  Hatherleigh  is  shown  by  the  Hatherleigh 
parish  register :  so  it  is  probable  that  when  they  succeeded 
to  the  estates  of  John  Lethbridge,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
GifiFard,  they  removed  to  Deckport  from  Winscott. 

I  have  now  followed  the  fortunes  of  all  John  Lethbridge's 
children  by  his  first  wife,  Anne — except  the  youngest  daughter 
Sara,  baptized  at  Hatherleigh  June  4th,  1664.  She  probably 
died  young,  as  she  is  not  mentioned  in  her  father's  will,  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  about  her. 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  marriage  of  John  Lethbridge, 
and  his  last  years  at  Deckport.  The  marriage  was  in  many 
ways  a  sensational  one.  The  bridegroom  was  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  with  several  daughters  and  many  grandchildren; 
the  bride  was  a  widow  of  forty-two,  of  ancient  ancestry  and 
very  large  estates — who  had  buried  her  first  husband  ex- 
actly thirteen  days  before  her  second  wedding ! 

The  bride  was  Mistress  Loveday  Coryndon.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Henrie  Langford,  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  and  his 
wife  Loveday,  daughter  of  William  Kelly,  of  Kelly — her 
brother,  John  Kelly,  of  Kelly,  left  legacies  to  his  sister  Love- 
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day  Langford  and  her  issue  by  his  will  dated  1689.  She  was 
baptized  at  Bradford  on  September  28th,  1648;  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  being  a  considerable  heiress,  she  was 
married  at  Bratton  Clovelly  to  Charles  Coryndon,  of  North 
Lew,  son  of  John  Corindon,  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  on  October 
10th,  1680.  Mr.  Whale's  Note  on  the  Manors  in  Bratton 
Clovelly  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxvii  p.  162)  shows  that 
at  that  time  the  two  families  of  Langford  and  Coryndon 
practically  divided  between  them  the  lordships  of  those 
manors ;  and  of  the  family  of  Langford  he  says : — 

"  Langeforde — from  1552 — belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  Devon 
families;  I  have  some  hundred  deeds  which  belonged  to  them, 
dating  back  from  the  thirteenth  century." 

Loveday's  first  husband,  Charles  Corindon,  was  buried  at 
Bratton  Clovelly  on  May  14th,  1692;  and  on  May  27th, 
1692,  just  thirteen  days  afterwards,  the  disconsolate  widow 
was  remarried  at  North  Lew — not  at  Bratton  Clovelly,  Men 
entendu  ! — to  the  hero  of  this  paper  (he  may  well  be  called  a 
hero !),  John  Lethbridge,  of  Deckport,  aged  seventy-two. 

The  union,  thus  inaugurated  in  circumstances  that  can 
hardly  be  thought  promising,  lasted  nearly  fifteen  years,  till 
the  death  of  John  Lethbridge  at  Deckport  on  December  28th, 
1706.  It  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  happy  one ;  indeed, 
to  judge  from  the  old  man's  will — it  was  dated  14th  July 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  i.e.  1705,  and  the  codicil 
eight  days  later,  just  seventeen  months  before  his  death — 
he  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  his  wife.  In  the  will,  he 
leaves  "to  my  deare  and  loving  wife,"  in  addition  to  the 
estate  of  Deckport  which  he  had  given  to  her  in  jointure, 
a  large  number  of  other  estates  in  Hatherleigh  and  Petrock- 
stowe  parishes  for  her  life,  including  Grudgeworthy,  Seldon, 
Stapleford,  Knowle,  Smytherland,  Newaparks,  Chaple  Heys 
in  Hatherleigh,  and  Hele  and  two  other  estates  in  Petrock- 
stowe.  And  after  large  bequests  to  her  of  stock,  crops, 
household  furniture,  etc.,  he  adds,  "Also  my  will  is  that 
my  said  wife  doe  not  take  any  Inn  Mate  to  dwell  with  her 
upon  my  estate  except  only  relations  and  servants,"  and 
among  the  "  relations  "  thus  excepted  he  evidently  did  not 
intend  to  include  a  third  husband !  But  he  insisted  that 
she  was  to  have  to  live  with  her,  for  two  years  after  his 
decease,  his  favourite  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Broad,  whom 
he  made  his  executrix,  residuary  legatee,  and  ultimate 
heiress.  By  this  will  he  appointed  three  "Trustees  and 
Eulers" — his   wife's   brother-in-law,  Thomas  Coryndon,  of 
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Winkleigh  (who  also  had  married  the  widow  of  his  cousin, 
Thomas  Lethbridge,  of  Jacobstowe),  his  kinsman,  John  Eaw- 
leigh,  of  Sheepwash,  and  his  "  assured  friend,"  Eichard  Brock 
of  Munkokehampton.  But  during  the  week  after  the 
execution  of  the  will,  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  home 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  have  included  in  this  list  the  name 
of  his  wife ;  so  in  a  codicil,  dated  22nd  July,  5th  Anne,  he 
wrote  "  My  deare  and  loving  wife  Mrs.  Loveday  "  (with  the 
"day"  crossed  out,  apparently  by  his  own  hand,  so  as  to 
leave  only  her  pet  name  "  Love " !)  "  Lethbridge  to  be  one 
of  my  Trustees  and  Kulers  to  act  joyntly  in  that  behalf, 
with  the  assistance  and  judgment  of  my  worthy  friend  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Thomas  Hemdon,  Eector  of  Petrockstowe." 

A  year  later,  14th  August,  1706,  just  four  months  and  a 
half  before  his  death,  he  added  a  second  codicil,  giving  his 
daughter  Joane  Greening,  widow,  "  £200  in  addition  to  what 
is  left  in  the  will." 

It  was  not  only  in  matrimonial  matters  that  John  Leth- 
bridge scorned  to  yield  to  old  age.  In  the  year  1700,  when 
he  was  eighty-one,  he  had  manufactured  for  his  cellar  at 
Deckport  wine  bottles  bearing  on  their  neck — as  was  the 
custom  in  the  seventeenth  century — a  seal  in  the  glass  with 
his  name,  the  date,  and  the  name  of  his  house.  The  present 
owner  of  the  Deckport  estate,  my  neighbour  Mr.  Smyth- 
Osborne,  who  is  an  honoured  member  of  this  Association, 
has  very  kindly  given  me  one  of  these  bottles,  or  rather  a 
fragment  of  one,  fortunately  showing  the  seal  in  a  most 
perfect  preservation,  the  letters  and  figures  in  it  being  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  when  it  first  came  from  the  glass-blower's 
or  bottle-maker's  hands  at  Bovey  Tracey,  where  it  was 
probably  blown.  I  give  a  facsimile  of  the  seal  as  an  illustra- 
tion to  this  paper  (Plate  IV.  3). 

The  trustee  of  John's  will,  Thomas  Coryndon,  was  trebly 
related  to  Mistress  Loveday;  for  he  was  the  brother  of  her 
fii-st  husband,  Charles  Corindon;  and  he  had  married,  in 
1662,  her  first  cousin,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  her  uncle, 
Tavener  Langford ;  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  his  second  wife 
was  Sibella  (fiSe  Penrose),  widow  of  Thomas  Lethbridge,  of 
Jacobstowe,  John's  second  cousin.  In  an  old  deed  in  my 
possession,  dated  1711,  this  Thomas  Coryndon  conveyed  to 
Richard  Edwards  certain  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
borough  of  Okehampton,  between  the  highway  leading  to 
Exeter  and  that  leading  to  Crediton;  and  among  the 
witnesses  to  this  deed  were  John  Luxmoore,  junior  (who  had 
married  Thomas  Coryndon's  daughter  Mary),  and  his  father, 
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John  Luxmoore,  of  Broadwoodwiger.  I  give  a  facsimile  of 
Thomas  Coryndon's  signature  and  seal  from  this  deed 
(Plate  IV.  4). 

I  have  also  another  old  deed,  dated  1719,  in  which 
Mistress  Loveday  Lethbridge,  now,  of  course,  a  second  time 
a  widow,  enters  into  covenant  with  the  aforesaid  John  Lux- 
moore  and  Mary  his  wife  (n^  Coryndon),  her  nephew  and 
niece,  regarding  certain  lands  in  North  Lew,  Okehampton,  and 
elsewhere.  She  describes  herself  as  ''Loveday  Lethbridge 
of  Bitheford  widow."  And  I  give  here  a  facsimile  of  her 
signature  (a  remarkably  good  one  for  an  old  lady  of  seventy- 
one),  and  her  seal,  showing  the  Deckport  arms  and  crest 
(Plate  IV.  1).  I  have  other  memorials  of  Loveday,  too 
numerous  to  be  worthy  of  mention.  Her  will  was  dated 
1725.  She  left  most  of  her  lands  to  her  sister,  Mary  Hiern, 
wife  of  Thomas  Hiern,  and  other  members  of  the  Hiern 
family  in  Bideford.  But  she  mentions  her  daughter  (hus- 
band's daughter)  Greening ;  her  granddaughter,  Mary  Raw- 
leigh,  "widow  of  the  late  William  Eawleigh,"  and  her 
children ;  her  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Newman  (with 
whom,  she  says,  she  had  had  "differences"  regarding  the 
rents  of  sonie  of  the  lands,  Seldon  in  particular,  that  had 
been  left  in  reversion  to  her  under  her  maiden  name  of 
Elizabeth  Broad);  and  the  five  daughters  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  Thomas  Coryndon,  viz.  Mary  Luxmoore,  Margaret  Cory, 
Bridgett  Phillipps,  Ann  Lymbear,  and  Dorothy  Best. 

After  this  date,  1725,  Deckport  and  all  the  other  Hather- 
leigh  property  of  John  Lethbridge  went  first  to  Mistress 
Elizabeth  Newman ,  afterwards  Elizabeth  Giffard,  and  after 
her  death,  sine  prole,  reverted  to  the  family  of  her  sister, 
Mary  Rawleigh. 

I  return  now  to  the  life  and  family  of  Master  William 
Trevethick,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Hatherleigh  and  rector  of  Petrock- 
stowe.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  his  wife,  Mistress 
Charitie  Trevethick,  was  the  widow  of  John  Lethbridge,  of 
Ingleigh  Green,  in  Broadwoodkelly,  uncle  of  John  Leth- 
bridge, of  Deckport,  and  first  cousin  of  Charitie's  father, 
John  Lethbridge,  of  Walson,  in  Clannaborough,  near  Bow. 
Her  elder  brother,  John  Lethbridge,  clerk,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  was  rector  of  Ashprington,  near  Totnes,  and  in  1647 
was  ejected  as  a  "malignant,"  with  much  violence  and 
cruelty,  by  a  troop  of  Cromwell's  Horse  (see  Prebendary 
Hinges  ton- Randolph's  edition  of  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,  under  the  heading  of   Ashprington).     Her  second 
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brother  was  Christopher  Lethbridge,  bom  at  Walson  in 
1610;  he  became  a  grocer  and  merchant -adventurer  in 
Exeter,  Mayor  of  Exeter  at  the  Bestoration  in  1660 — his 
Ufe  is  given  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  his  almshouses 
are  in  Parr  Street,  Exeter,  and  his  monument  is  in  St.  Mary 
Arches  Church. 

Charitie  Trevethick's  first  husband  died,  leaving  her  with 
three  daughters  (one,  Mary,  married  to  Roger  Gostwyck, 
of  North  Tawton)  and  a  son,  Thomas  Lethbridge — who 
subsequently  became  Petrean  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  from  1655  to  1695,  and  was  buried  in  the  College 
chapeL  But  the  fair  widow  was  not  inconsolable;  and 
on  June  27th,  1639,  from  Dunsland,  in  Jacobstowe,  the 
home  which  her  uncle,  George  Lethbridge,  had  inherited 
from  her  grandfather,  Mistress  Charitie  Lethbridge  was 
married  in  Jacobstowe  Church  to  William  Trevethick,  M.A., 
of  St  EvaL  And  in  the  following  year  Paul  Yeo  presented 
the  bridegroom  to  the  vicarage  of  Hatherleigh. 

Mr.  Trevethick's  grandmother^  Thomasine  Trevethick,  of 
St.  Evall,  by  her  will,  dated  1591,  had  left  to  his  father 
certain  Isuids  in  St.  Eval,  including  the  estate  of  Trevennader; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later,  this  estate  was  in  1762  owned  by  Mrs.  Grace  Lethbridge, 
of  Okehampton,  a  collateral  descendant  of  Charitie  Trevethick. 
In  the  parish  church  of  St.  Eval  there  is  a  fine  monument 
to  the  memory  of  William  Trevethick,  who  died  in  1693, 
and  his  wife  Charitie,  who  had  predeceased  him  in  1688. 

Mr.  Trevethick  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Hatherleigh 
at  the  Bestoration,  for  in  1661  we  find  another  vicar  in 
possession.  He  was  also  ejected  from  Petrockstowe  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662 — presumably  under  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  for  Calamy  says  of  him  (Noncon/ormisfs 
Memorial,  voL  ii.  p.  55) :  "  After  being  silenced,  he  went 
abroad  with  Colonel  KoUe  as  his  guardian  and  tutor."  It 
is  evident  that,  unlike  the  members  of  his  wife's  fcunily,  who 
had  been  persecuted  as  Malignants,  Mr.  Trevethick  was  very 
much  of  Calamy's  way  of  thinking — for  he  was  one  of  the 
forty-three  "ministers  of  Devon"  who,  in  1648,  subscribed 
"to  the  joint  testimony  of  the  revered  brethren,  the  Ministers 
of  the  province  of  London,  against  universal  toleration,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three 
nations."  It  may  be  assumed  that  his  friend  and  patron. 
Colonel  BoUe,  of  Heanton  Sachville,  had  also  covenanting 
tendencies,  for  mention  is  made  in  Davidson's  Bibliotheca 
Devoniensis  (see  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  371) 
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of  "A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Robert  Bolle  of  Heanton  Sachville  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
Esq.  By  William  Trevethick,  m.a.  and  Pastor  of  Petrock- 
stow  in  the  same  county.  Dedicated  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bolle, 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased.  London,  1661." 
Colonel  RoUe  had  been  M.P.  for  Devon  under  Cromwell, 
and  was  M.P.  for  Callington  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

Of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  too,  was  Bartholomew  Yeo ; 
though  his  relative,  (Jeorge  Yeo,  of  Huish  and  Hatherleigh, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Royalist  party  in  these  parts,  and 
took  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Torrington,  when  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  was  defeated  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Fairfax  on  February  16th,  1645;  after  which,  with  his  eldest 
son,  Leonard  Yeo,  and  his  relative,  Thomas  Giffard,  he  was 
compelled  by  Captain  RoUe  to  give  a  bond  for  £2,000  for 
"my  good  abearing"  to  the  Protector  CromwelL  Both 
Bartholomew  Yeo  and  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Finney, 
the  venerable  rector  of  Exbourne,  were  ejected  from  their 
livings  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662.  Mr.  Yeo,  when 
ejected  from  Merton  rectory,  is  said  by  Calamy  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  (of  course,  as  a  Nonconformist)  in 
Hatherleigh.  And  Calamy  adds,  "In  the  next  parish  to 
which,  and  in  a  kinsman's  house,  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God 
in  February  1693."  This  wm  doubtless  at  Dunsland  Court, 
in  Jacobstowe,  the  home  of  Thomas  Lethbridge,  whose  son 
John  at  this  time  was  rector  of  Jacobstowe,  and  married  to 
the  granddaughter  of  Bartholomew  Yeo's  sister  Jacquet. 

Dunsland  nearly  adjoins  Deckport,  and  here  Bartholomew 
Yeo  was  living  within  an  easy  walk  of  numerous  friends  and 
relations: — John  Lethbridge  at  Deckport;  another  John 
Lethbridge  (his  host's  son)  at  Jacobstowe  rectory;  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Finney  (and  subsequently  his 
nephew,  Samuel  Finney)  at  Exbourne  rectory ;  his  brother, 
Leonard  Yeo,  at  Reed,  in  Hatherleigh ;  William  Trevethick 
at  Hatherleigh  vicarage  (and  subsequently  at  Petrockstowe 
rectory);  his  kinsman,  Hugh  Mallet  (Thomas  Lethbridge*s 
son-in-law),  at  Ash,  in  Iddesleigh;  Walter  Veale  at  the 
Iddesleigh  rectory,  and  his  brother  at  Passaford,  in  Hather- 
leigh; and  doubtless  many  others.  The  great  manor  of 
Hatherleigh  itself,  which  has  long  been  the  property  of  the 
Oldham  family,  had  at  this  time  no  resident  lord. 

Mrs.  Charitie  Trevethick,  of  Hatherleigh,  had  three  sons, 
who  became  graduates  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  and  two 
of  them  were  Petrean  Fellows  of  that  foundation — Thomas 
Lethbridge,  already  mentioned,  the  only  son  of  her  first 
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husband;  and  Thomas  Trevethick,  her  youngest  son,  who 
matriculated  there  in  1669  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  became 
a  Fellow  in  1673,  died  in  1676,  and  (like  his  half-brother) 
was  buried  in  the  College  chapeL  Her  eldest  son,  by  the 
vicar  of  Hatherleigh,  was  William  Trevethick ;  he  matricu- 
lated at  Exeter  College  in  1663  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  took 
his  degree  in  1666,  and  subsequently  became  rector  of 
Horwood.  He  was  twice  married — first  at  Poughill  in  1671 
to  Mary  Worthevale,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  and  secondly 
in  1678  to  Agnes  Gully,  of  King's  Bickington,  by  whom  he 
left  a  large  family.  He  died  at  Horwood  in  1716.  He  and 
his  sister  Martha  (married  to  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Hatherleigh) 
were  the  only  children  of  William  and  Charitie  Trevethick 
who  survived  both  their  parents.  He  had  been  the  executor 
of  his  father's  will  at  St.  Eval  in  1693,  in  which  the  old 
ex-vicar  of  Hatherleigh  had  generously  placed  his  two  step- 
children, Thomas  and  Sarah  Lethbridge,  on  the  same  footing 
with  his  own  two  children. 


HALLSANDS  AND   START  BAY. 

BT    R.    HANSFORD  WORTH,    F.G.8. 
(RMd  at  Teignmouth,  Joly,  1904.) 


START  BAY. 


The  south  coast  of  Devon  turns  practically  through  a  right 
angle  at  Start  Point ;  and  while  from  Plymouth  Sound  to 
the  Start  its  trend  is  easterly,  with  an  inclination  toward 
the  south,  from  Start  Point  to  Exmouth  its  direction  is 
northerly,  with  an  inclination  toward  the  east. 

Start  Point  itself  juts  out  for  some  short  distance  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  between  it  and  the  Mewstone  off 
Dartmouth  lies  Start  Bay.  The  extreme  embayment,  as 
measured  shoreward  from  a  line  joining  the  two  points  just 
mentioned,  is  slightly  over  two  miles.     (See  Chart.) 

The  greatest  depth  of  water  anywhere,  except  very  locally 
or  at  the  north  end  of  the  bay,  is  nine  fathoms.  The  same 
line,  which  bounds  the  bay  seaward,  forms  also  the  shore- 
ward limit  of  the  great  Skerries  Bank,  which  has  but  nine 
feet  of  water  over  its  southern  extreme,  and  two  to  four 
fathoms  over  it  in  other  parts.  The  bank,  if  taken  as  out- 
lined by  the  five-fathom  contour,  is  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length. 

The  shore  of  Start  Bay  is  noteworthy  for  its  large  deposit 
of  beach  material,  of  which  the  stretch  now  known  as 
Slapton  Sands,  separating  the  fresh  water  of  Slapton  Lea 
from  the  salt  water  of  the  bay,  is  probably  the  best  known 
to  most  persons. 

Tristram  Eisdon's  description  of  the  locality  is  suflBciently 
quaint,  and  in  some  manner  informative,  to  be  quoted.  He 
writes: — "Stokknham  standeth  where  the  shore  shrinking 
back  is  made  in  manner  a  bay ;  and  thereby  a  spacious  pool, 
which  the  Britons  call  Llyn,  the  Irish  Longh,  we  the  Ley, 
seperated  from  the  sea  by  a  ridge  of  chesell  sfimd  and  gravel, 
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called  by  some  Longsand.  This  mere  is  fed  by  rills  of  fresh 
water,  wherein  stores  of  fish  (as  I  have  heard)  are  taken." 

Southward  of  Slapton  Sands  the  beach  extends  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Start  Point,  and  two  stretches  of  it  are 
known  as  Beesands  and  ffallsands,  from  which  small  fishing 
villages  derive  their  names. 

The  physical  features  and  peculiarities  of  Start  Bay  and 
its  shores  call  for  some  attention,  if  the  recent  happenings 
at  Hallsands  are  to  be  properly  understood. 

At  the  northern  extreme  of  the  bay  lies  the  entrance  to 
Dartmouth  Harbour,  with  a  least  depth,  between  Blackstone 
and  Castle  Ledge,  of  5^  fathoms. 

Within  the  harbour,  between  Kingswear  and  Dartmouth, 
soundings  of  eleven  fathoms  are  obtained.  These  do  not 
represent  the  true  depth  of  the  rock  valley,  which  is  known 
from  actual  borings  to  be  at  least  125  feet  below  high  water 
at  this  point.  At  Maypool  the  rock  bed  is  very  little  higher, 
and  in  Waterhead  Creek  the  depth  to  rock  is  close  on  110 
feet  below  high  water.  The  whole  estuary  of  the  Dart,  from 
the  sea  to  Totnes,  is  a  submerged  valley ;  once,  at  the  time  of 
its  excavation,  subaerial. 

ClifiFs  have  now  been  carved  out  of  its  sides  at  the  present 
sea-level  wherever  any  wash  of  waves  is  experienced ;  in  a 
few  sheltered  situations  the  erosion  may  be  slight,  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  the  height  of  the  clifis  is  considerable. 

A  bold  shore-line  extends  westward  to  the  commencement 
of  Slapton  Sands,  with  one  interruption  of  importance,  at 
Blackpool. 

At  Slapton  Sands  we  find  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  change  in  level  of  the  land  has  been  in  a  downward 
direction,  and  that  this  movement  of  submergence  has  con- 
tinued since  the  shingle  ridge  which  encloses  the  fresh-water 
lea  was  first  formed.  This  evidence  was  first  detected  by 
Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche,  and  may  well  be  stated  in  his 
own  words.^ 

"The  following  is  a  section  through  the  beach  and  lake  at 
Slapton  Sands,  Start  Bay,  a,  being  the  sea,  which  throws  up  the 

beach  h ;  c,  the  fresh-water  lake  behind  the  beach ;  d,  the 
weathered  and  decomposed  portion  of  the  slate  rocks  e.  The 
section    is  interesting  also   from   showing  that,   at   the  present 

^  Geological  Observer,  second  edition,  1858,  p.  56w 
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relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  in  that  locality,  the  sea  has  not 
acted  on  the  hill  d  e,  since  the  loose  incoherent  suhstance  of  d 
would  have  been  readily  removed  by  the  breakers. 

"  The  Chesil  Bank,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  .  •  •  .  in  tiiis 
case  also  we  seem  to  have  an  example  of  the  Atlantic  breakers  not 
having  reached  the  land  behind,  since  the  relative  levels  of  sea 
and  land  were  such  as  we  now  find  them.  A  gradual  sinking  of 
the  coast  would  appear  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
observed,  and  is  a  supposition  harmonizing  with  the  facts  pre- 
viously noticed  at  Slapton  Sands." 

The  submerged  forest  at  Blackpool  ^  is  further  evidence  of 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  at  a  recent 
geological  time. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  point  of  interest  is  that 
a  beach  existed  at  Slapton  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
last  downward  movement  of  the  land  (if  indeed  such  move- 
ment is  even  now  absolutely  complete),  which  has  continued 
to  exist  to  the  present  time,  and  has  uninterruptedly  pro- 
tected the  shore-line  behind  it  from  the  attack  of  the  Channel 
waves. 

Passing  westward  and  southward  we  find  a  continuous 
beach  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Start  Point. 
Where  it  crosses  the  mouths  of  valleys  entering  the  sea  it 
has  barred  the  access  of  the  waves,  and  protected  the  land 
from  their  attack.  It  is  true  that  no  natural  leas  have  been 
formed,  but  this  is  largely  in  consequence  of  the  relatively 
small  streams  which  occupy  these  valleys,  in  comparison 
with  the  several  sources  of  fresh-water  supply  which  have 
been  in  action  at  Slapton.  (Perhaps  small  leas  may  have 
existed  and  have  been  silted  up.) 

The  beach,  except  where  it  crosses  these  valleys,  is 
bounded  on  the  landward  from  Torcross  to  Start  Point  by 
considerable  cliffs.  These  mark  positions  where  the  steeper 
spurs  of  hills  have  been  submerged,  forming,  at  one  time, 
small  capes  jutting  seaward  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
beach ;  now,  however,  when  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
breakers  these  capes  have  been  cut  back  to  a  fairly  uniform 
coast-line,  the  beach  had  until  recently  extended  itself  con- 
tinuously from  the  north  end  of  Slapton  Sands  to  a  point 
near  the  Start,  and  was  bearing  nearly  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  erosion  by  the  sea.  Much  of  the  beach  material  had  been 
driven  above  high-water  level,  and  every  slight  recess  in  the 

*  **  On  the  Submerged  Foreat  at  Blackpool,  near  Dartmouth,  South  Devon,  '* 
by  W.  Pengelly,  f.r.g.6.,  f.o.s.,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  ^  vol.  iii.,  1869,  p.  127; 
and  A.  B.  Hunt,  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc.,  vol.  ziii.,  1881,  p.  344. 
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shore-line  held  between  high  water  and  the  cliff  its  expanse 
of  shingle. 

So  long,  prior  to  recent  happenings,  had  the  shingle 
immediately  below  the  surface  and  touching  the  cliffs  been 
undisturbed,  that  at  Hallsands  masses  of  natural  concrete  ad- 
herent to  the  cliffs  have  been  formed.  In  this  concrete  lime 
is  the  cementing  material,  and  carried  in  minute  quantities  by 
water  oozing  from  the  main  joints  of  the  metamorphic  rock, 
it  has  bound  together  the  shingle  of  the  beach,  thoroughly 
filling  the  interstices  between  the  constituent  pebbles. 

Such  concrete  could  not  have  been  formed  had  the  shingle 
in  contact  with  the  cliffs  been  subject  to  even  occasional 
disturbance  of  wave-action.  And  its  existence  as  recently 
revealed  is  proof  of  the  previous  long  continuance  of  stable 
conditions  in  the  higher  levels  of  Hallsands  beach. 

Just  north  of  Hallsands,  at  Greenstraight,  is  one  of  the 
valleys  from  which  the  beach  has  barred  the  sea. 

The  Physical  conditions  thus  give  every  evidence  of  the 
long  existenx^e  and  maintenance  of  the  shingle  iea/ihes  of  Start 
Bay.  .  .  .  (1). 

We  may  now,  with  advantage,  consider  the  lithological 
composition  of  the  beaches. 

Mr.  A.  R  Hunt  has  already  directed  attention^  to  the  ffwt, 
that  in  Start  Bay  "  its  beaches  are  permanently  composed, 
among  other  constituents,  of  material  foreign  to  the  coast- 
line, viz.  flint  shingle." 

Mr.  Hunt  has  also  determined  the  presence  of  quartz  sand 
of  Dartmoor  origin. 

The  late  R.  N.  Worth  ^  reported  the  existence  of  f elsitic 
and  granitic  pebbles  on  Slapton  Sands. 

Recent  examination  of  the  beach  at  Hallsands  has  disclosed 
the  presence  of  very  numerous  pebbles  of  Dartmoor  origin, 
many  of  which  are  of  rocks  identical  with  those  still  to  be 
found  in  situ  in  the  moorland  valley  of  the  Dart.  Best  re- 
presented are  the  variants  of  "Felsite  A";^  following  this  we 
find,  but  in  much  less  quantity,  fine-grained  granite  highly 
charged  with  schorl ;  and  in  still  less  prominence  grey  and 
buff  granular  felsites,  and  fragments  of  true  schorl  rock. 

There  is  not  a  square  yard  of  beach  from  which  these 
Dartmoor  materials  cannot  be  obtained. 

*  "The  Wearing  of  Fine  Sands  by  Wavea,"  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc, ,  vol.  xix. , 
1887,  p.  611. 

*  '^Materials  for  a  Censns  of  Devonian  Granites  and  Felsites,"  Trans, 
Devon,  Assoc,  ^  vol.  xxiv.,  1892,  pp.  203  et  seq, 

*  **The  Petrography  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders,"  Trans,  Dev,  Assoc. ^ 
vol.  xxxiv. 

VOL.  XXXVI.  U 
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Appro^^imately  the  shingle  may  be  stated  to  be  composed : 

In  the  first  place,  of  flint  pebbles;  these  preponderate 
over  all  the  other  constituents  taken  together.  In  the 
second  place,  of  quartz  pebbles,  many  of  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  Hallsands  cliffs.  In  the  third  place,  of 
Dartmoor  felsites  and  some  granites.  Finally,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  imdoubtedly  local  rock  is  represented  by  frag- 
ments of  mica  and  chlorite-schists  (it  requires  careful  search 
to  find  any),  and  there  are  also  occasional  pebbles  of 
Permian  or  Triassic  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 

Take  away  the  material  of  undoubtedly  foreign  origin 
that  is  not  derivable  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  no  beach  would  remain.  The  cliffs,  it 
may  be  emphasised,  can  only  supply  mica  and  chlorite- 
schists,  Devonian  slates,  and  fragments  of  quartz  derivable 
from  the  same. 

There  is  no  present  source  from  which  the  foreign  con- 
stituents of  the  beach  can  be  recruited.  We  shall  see  later 
how  true  this  is  of  the  flint  gravel,  but  we  may  at  once 
consider  the  matter  of  the  Dartmoor  rocks.  If  these  are  to 
reach  or  to  attempt  to  reach  this  coast  they  must  first  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  estuary  of  the  Dart.  In  the 
course  of  their  travels  they  would  have  to  pass  along  a 
channel  sixty-six  feet  deep  off  Kingswear  and  Dartmouth, 
and  then  climb  over  a  submerged  bar  with  about  thirty-two 
fecit  of  water  on  it  between  the  Range  and  Blackstones. 
A  much  more  perfect  trap  for  any  but  mere  sand  grains 
could  not  be  devised.  If  it  is  objected  that  these  pebbles 
might  choose  to  keep  in  shallower  inshore  waters,  or  on  the 
foreshore  of  the  estuary,  it  can  only  be  said  at  once  that  this 
attempt  would  be  fatal  to  their  future  freedom,  as  the  silt 
would  stop  them,  and  further,  their  course  would  then  be 
open  to  actual  observation,  as  a  result  of  which  we  are  in  a 
position  to  state  definitely  that  they  do  not  travel  in  this 
manner. 

Even  if  landed  on  the  submerged  bar  of  the  Eange, 
pebbles  of  any  size  would  be  lost  for  ever  to  the  neighbour- 
ing beaches,  the  depth  of  water  being  too  great  to  admit 
their  transference  to  the  shore.  It  may  be  added  that 
according  to  the  Admiralty  chart  the  sea-bed  of  the  Range 
is  not  shingle  but  sand,  and  this  one  fact  effectually  disposes 
of  all  question  as  to  whether  or  no  pebbles  could  travel  over 
this  area ;  if  they  could  and  did,  they  would  be  found  there. 

Granted,  then,  that  Dartmoor  rocks  can  no  longer  approach 
the  beach  by  this  channel,  it  remains  that  an  explanation 
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should  be  found  for  their  presence.  Here  again  we  are 
dependent  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  previous  relative 
levels  of  land  and  sea.  The  difficulties  of  transit  which 
now  exist  were  absent  when  the  present  harbour  of  Dart- 
mouth was  a  subaerial  valley.  Lift  the  land  some  130  or 
140  feet,  and  a  constant  supply  of  felsite  and  granite  would 
once  more  be  available. 

We  must  retire  to  the  period  when  the  harbour  of 
Dartmouth  was  a  land  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran 
the  fresh  water  of  the  Dart,  if  we  would  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  felsites  at  Hallsands.  The  evidence  would 
be  conclusive  even  if  this  were  an  isolated  case ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  conditions  can  be  paralleled  at  the  Yealm :  here,  too, 
Dartmoor  pebbles  are  found  on  the  sea-beaches,  but  none 
within  the  estuary,  the  depth  of  water  in  which  prevents 
any  further  supply  reaching  the  open  shore. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  beach  material  in  Start  Bay 
is  thus  shown  to  be  of  great  age.  And  if  the  granites  and 
felsites  have  seen  long  service,  we  cannot  attribute  any  less 
antiquity  to  the  flint.  From  the  point  where  the  entrance 
channel  to  Dartmouth  presents  an  impenetrable  barrier 
there  is  nowhere  westward  any  land  deposit  of  flint  which 
might  feed  this  beach.  A  marine  origin  for  the  flints,  from 
somewhere  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay,  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  this,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  published 
paper,  will  presently  be  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

Subject  to  such  proof  being  forthcoming,  we  may  say  that: 
The  liihology  of  the  beach  gives  additional  evidence  of  its 
great  age ;  and  further,  shows  that  any  loss  catised  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  shingle  imist  under  present 
conditions  be  permanent  .  .  .  (2). 

Combining  conclusions  (1)  and  (2),  we  deduce  that  not  only 
has  a  beach  existed  in  Start  Bay  for  a  long  period,  and 
afforded  throughout  its  existence  a  great  protection  to  the 
lands  shoreward  of  it,  but  that  it  has  also  throughout  that 
period  consisted  of  similar  materials,  and  even  of  the  same 
identical  materials,  stone  for  stone,  and  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves,  with  no  recruited  stock 
to  replace  loss,  except  some  small  quantity  derived  from 
the  cliffs. 

We  have  already  adduced  evidence  that  the  beach  was  in 
existence  before  the  last  downward  movement  of  the  land. 
The  mere  presence  of  such  an  accumulation  on  a  sinking 
shore-line  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  age,  if  Professor  Bonney 
is  right  in  holding  that  '*  a  sinking  or  sunken  land  seems  to 

u  2 
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be  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  pebble  beds  (beaches). 
Thus  there  are  few  pebble  beaches  along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  much  of  it  is  protected  by  outlying 
islands,  and  partly  because  the  deep  fiords  prevent  the  rivers 
from  carrying  pebbles  into  the  open  sea."  ^ 

Has  the  beach  been  derived,  or  is  it  being  recruited,  from 
deposits  now  existing  under  the  waters  of  Start  Bay  ?  That 
to  some  extent  it  was  originally  derived  from  deposits  which 
once  occupied  the  area  now  known  as  Start  Bay  seems 
almost  certain.  As  the  land  has  settled  downward  the 
advancing  waves  have  driven  the  beach  before  them,  and 
must  have  taken  materials  from  the  land  surface  which 
they  transgressed  and  added  these  to  the  beach.  But  no 
further  accession  of  material  may  be  derived  from  that 
source.  The  bed  of  the  bay  now  consists  of  sands  of 
varying  degrees  of  fineness,  and  none  of  the  beaches  in 
the  bay  are  wholly,  or  even  largely,  sand.  If  we  except 
Blackpool,  we  may  assert  that  none  but  shingle  beaches  can 
exist  in  Start  Bay,  and  hence  no  quantity  of  sand  on  the 
adjacent  sea-bottom  is  of  any  avail  for  their  maintenance. 

It  is  true  that  off  Blackpool  flint  pebbles  have  been  found 
in  five  fathoms  of  water.    Dr.  H.  M.  Kyle  has  written : — ^ 

"  A  dredging  obtained  off  Blackpool,  where  the  beach  is  sand, 
showed  that  other  materials  were  present  in  the  deeper  water. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  sand  of  the  beach  rests  on  a  clay  bottom, 
which  is  frequently  uncovered  by  storms.  At  the  eastern  comer, 
in  five  fathoms  of  water,  this  clay  was  found  free  of  sand,  but 
contained  small  pebbles  similar  to  those  on  the  beach  at  Hallsands. 
These  pebbles  were  well  rounded,  showing  that  they  must  have 
travelled  about  a  good  deal  until  trapped  in  the  clay.'' 

The  statement  that  the  sand  on  the  beach  is  frequently 
stripped  by  storms  can  hardly  be  accepted.  Mr.  Pengelly 
gives  1802,  a  date  some  fifty  years  later,  and  1869  as  the 
years  in  which  this  stripping  had  been  known  to  occur, 
and  we  then  have  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  to  1881,  Mr. 
Hunt's  record.  But  the  presence  of  flint  pebbles  in  five 
fathoms  of  water,  off  Blackpool,  is  undoubted,  and  Dr.  Kyle 
correctly  describes  them  as  "  trapped  in  the  clay." 

The  probability  is  that  these  pebbles  were  caught  and 
held  by  the  clay  as  the  beach  moved  upward  over  it,  when 

^  Tfie  Building  of  the  British  IsleSf  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  1892,  p.  S, 
footnote. 

2  *•  Notes  on  tlie  Physical  Conditions  existing  within  the  Line  from  Start 
Point  to  Portlanrl,"  by  H.  M.  Kyle,  D.sc,  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Assodaiion^  vol.  vi.  p.  536. 
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the  land  was  sinkiDg,  and  once  caught,  the^  have  ever  since 
been  held. 

It  has  been  Bu^ested  that  in  these  and  similar  pebbles 
(it  such  exist  elsewhere)  we  are  to  recognise  the  future 
recruits  of  the  beaches.  There  is  no  remote  probability, 
however,  that  any  of  them  will  ever  reach  the  shore.  The 
sea^bottom  is  admittedly  disturbed  by  wave-action  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  thirty  fathoms,  but  in  much  less  depths  materials 
are  not  transported  on  it. 

At  Port  Elizabeth,  in  South  Africa,  the  movement  of  sand 
from  the  beach  seaward  tenninates  in  three  and  a  half 
fathoms,'  and  at  Madras  the  movement  of  sand  during  the 
monsoon  extends  to  five  fathoms  only  where  artiiicial  ob- 
structions cause  eddies.*  It  seems  fairly  certain,  therefore, 
that  on  our  coasts  any  gravels  which  exist  at  a  greater  depth 
than  live  fathoms  on  an  uniformly  sloping  sea-bottom  are 
free  from  all  danger  of  being  cast  ashore. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  reproduce  from  Dr.  Kyle's  paper 
the  following  tables : — ' 


II.    GROUND  WHEBE  SAMPLES  WERE  OBTAINED  AND 
AVERAGE  CONDITION   OF  SAMPLES. 

No.  Qround,  Depth,  &ad  Date.  Avange. 

I.  Close  to    Skerries    Buoy  on  inner  side;    llj 

fathoms ;  January  30,  1902    .  .         .     6-22 

II.  Close  to  Skerries    Buoy   on  inner  aide,  after 

easterly  gale  ;  February  4,  1902  .         .     6-83 

III.  Close   to    Skerries    Buoy    on    outer  side;    15 

fftthoma;  February  4,  1902     .  .         .     5'686 

IV.  On  line  Skerries  Buoy  to  Start   Lighthouae 

{J  mile);  10  fathoms;  February  4,  1902    .     6-923 
V.  On  line  Skerries  Buoy  to  Lighthouse  (half-way) ; 

10  fathoms;  Februai7  4,  1902  .        .     4-760 
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No.  Oroond,  Depth,  and  Date.  Average. 

VI.  South-west  comer  of  Skerries  Bank,  oppositi; 

Hallsands,  on  line  Buoy  to  Lighthouse ;  10 

fathoms;  February  4,  1902     .  .         .     6-049 

YII.  Midway  between  Hallsands  and  Beesands  (^ 

mile  ofifshore);    9^  fathoms;    February   4, 

1902 6-86 

VIII.  OS  Torcross  (2  miles) ;  7 J  fathoms ;  February 

4,  1902 6-274 

IX.  On  line  Skerries  Buoy  to  Lighthouse  (|  mile)  ; 

16  fathoms;  February  4,  1902  .         .     5-513 

X.  Four  miles  off  Berry   Head  (E.   i  S.) ;    24 

fathoms;  April  16,  1902  .         .     6-82 

The  whole  of  these  samples  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Kyle;  the 
writer  worked  out  the  details  of  11.  to  VIII.  inclusive. 

The  division  into  grades  is  that  «wlopted  by  Dr.  Allen,  and 
subsequently  utilised  by  the  writer  in  a  previous  paper  in 
these  Transactions.  It  may,  however,  be  repeated  here.  The 
terms  "  stones  "  and  "  gravel"  are  not  used  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  common  acceptance. 

I.  Stones.     All    inorganic  material   which   will  not    pass 
through  sieve  with  15  mm.  perforation. 

II.  Coarse  gravel.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  5  mm.  per- 
foration. 

III.  Medium  gravel.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  2*5   mm. 
perforation. 

IV.  Fine  gravel.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  1*5  mm.  per- 
foration. 

V.  Coarse  sand.     Material  left  on  sieve  with  1  mm.  per- 
foration. 

VI.  Medium  sand.     Material   left   on   sieve   with  0*5   mm. 
perforation. 

VII.  Fine  sand.     Material  which   passes   through   0*5   mm. 
sieve,  and  when  stirred  up  in  sea-water  settles  in  one  minute. 
VIII.  Silt.     Remains  in  suspension  at  the  end  of  one  minute. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  result  of  these  dredgings  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  beacJies  have  no  possible  recruit- 
ing ground  on  the  adjacent  seaJ)ottom  ....  (3). 

Abandoning  for  the  moment  all  special  local  features,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  recall  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
beaches  in  general.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  state  that  beaches 
are  littoral  accumulations,  but  one  probably  enters  on  ground 
which  will  to  some  prove  debatable  in  adding,  "  and  are  of 
littoral  or  inland  origin."     And  yet  nothing  seems   more 
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certain,  after  exhaustive  inquiry,  than  that  all  the  inorganic 
materials  of  our  beaches  have  been  derived,  either  from  the 
wear  of  the  coa.st  by  the  sea,  or  from  the  denudation  of  the 
land  by  subaerial  agents,  and  the  transmission  of  material 
by  rivers.  Beach  material  need  not  be  found  at  the  place  at 
which  it  first  originated,  or  where  it  was  first  discharged  on 
the  shore  by  rivers,  for  littoral  drift  can  and  does  distribute 
shingle  and  sand  along  a  coast.  Or,  when  a  coast-line  is  sink- 
ing, the  beach  may  largely  have  derived  from  strata  now  lying 
below  tide-marks. 

No  beach  can  long  remain  in  any  situation  subject  to 
littoral  drift  unless  either  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  sand  or 
pebble  is  available  to  make  good  the  loss,  or  the  drift  recipro- 
cates, being  at  one  time  in  one  direction  and  at  another  time 
opposed  to  that  direction,  with  no  material  prevalence  of 
either. 

Hence  in  most  instances  where  beaches  now  exist  the 
nature  of  their  contents  is  very  uniform  over  long  periods, 
for  if  the  loss  is  constantly  made  good  by  fresh  accessions, 
those  accessions  are  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that 
they  replace,  or,  if  the  drift  reciprocates,  the  same  material 
is  constantly  present. 

Again  omitting  organic  substance,  the  sea -bottom  is 
covered  by  deposits  derived  from  the  land,  or  from  itself 
when  land,  and  does  not  at  least  yield  its  own  substance  to 
form  beaches  for  the  protection  of  the  shore.  There  is  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  hold  that  if  a  beach  be  artificially 
denuded  the  adjacent  sea-bed  will  move  in  to  replace 
the  loss.  The  waves  may,  and  in  many  cases  do,  move 
down  material  from  the  higher  levels  of  a  beach  to  low- 
water  mark  and  a  little  below  that  level,  and  may  and  do 
subsequently  return  that  material  to  the  higher  levels  of 
the  beach.  But  what  they  once  succeed  in  taking  out  to 
beyond  the  line  of  four  or  five  fathoms  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
return. 

It  is  a  corollary  that,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  D. 
Pidgeon,  "there  is  nothing  more  intensely  local  than  the 
materials  of  a  beach  and  its  contents,"*  and  Mr.  Pidgeon's 
remark  has,  I  believe,  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Hunt. 
This  localisation  extends  in  a  less  degree  to  the  bottom 
deposits,  as  the  writer  first  pointed  out  in  a  recent  paper,* 

^  *'  Notes  and  Comments  on  the  Raised  Beaches  of  Torbay  and  Sharkham 
Point,"  by  A.  R.  Hunt,  f.o.s.  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc.,  vol.  zxxv.  p.  821. 

'  "Bottom  Deposits  of  the  English  Channel,"  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,,  voL 
zxzL 
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in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  Professor  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole, 
who  writes :  "  I  am  glad  you  found  it  possible,  as  we  have 
done,  to  map  out  the  sea-floor  to  some  extent  by  the  stones 
dredged  up.  These  are  by  no  means  so  mixed  as  one  might 
suppose." 

It  is  a  constant  feature  in  shingle  beaches  that  the  larger 
pebbles  are  found  at  and  above  high-water  mark,  and  the 
materials  become  gradually  smailler  in  grain  as  low-water 
mark  is  approached.  A  Uttle  below  low-water  mark  the 
shingle  often  gives  place  to  extremely  fine  sand,  and  in  yet 
a  little  deeper  water  the  sand  becomes  somewhat  coarser. 

If  there  id  anything  like  a  high-water  bank  of  steeper 
gradient  than  the  general  surface  of  the  beach,  it  is  there 
that  the  greatest  difference  in  size  of  the  pebbles  will  be 
apparent  in  the  shortest  distance,  and  such  a  high-water 
bank  will  have  a  constantly  steeper  gradient  until  its  crest 
is  reached. 

There  are  two  separate  causes  involved  in  this  grading  of 
beach  material.  In  the  first  place  every  wind-driven  wave 
which  breaks  upon  a  shingle  shore  does  in  fact  become  a  mass 
of  water  in  translation,  and  reaches  up  the  beach  to  a  level 
above  that  to  which  a  calm  sea  at  the  same  height  of  tide 
would  attain.  When  it  has  ended  its  landward  journey  its 
whole  kinetic  energy  has  been  utilised:  firstly,  in  raising 
itself  to  a  certain  height ;  and  secondly,  in  friction  on  the 
beach.  The  friction  on  the  beach  causes  a  general  landward 
movement  of  the  surface  pebbles.  Arrived  at  its  shoreward 
limit,  the  remnant  of  the  wave  has  no  longer  any  velocity, 
but  only  potential  energy  due  to  its  position,  and  this 
potential  energy  is  less  than  the  original  kinetic  energy  by 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  expended  in  driving 
shingle  up  the  beach,  and  the  work  expended  in  surface 
friction  and  eddy  formation.  The  backwash  of  the  water 
towards  the  sea  is  thus  less  forcible  than  its  inrush  on  the 
shore ;  the  wind  itself  further  aids  to  check  the  velocity  of 
the  retiring  wave.  The  depth  of  water  of  a  retreating 
breaker  is  less  than  its  depth  in  advance,  hence  its  pressure 
is  less.  And  each  pebble  during  the  advance  of  the  wave 
has  acquired  a  forward  velocity  of  its  own  which  has  aided 
its  rise  on  the  shore  after  the  wave  itself  had  fallen  to  a 
magnitude  incapable  of  moving  it  from  rest. 

Now  Wilfred  Airy^  and  Law^  have  shown  that  the  trans- 
porting power  of  a  current  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  its 

^  Minutes  Inst.  CE.,  Mr.  Wilfred  Airy,  Ixxzii.  25. 
^  Ibid.t  Mr.  Henry  Law,  Ixxxii.  29. 
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velocity ;  hence  a  very  small  change  in  the  velocity  involves 
a  great  change  in  the  size  of  the  particle  that  a  current  or 
a  wave  can  move.  We  see,  therefore,  that  pebbles  easily 
carried  forward  by  the  incoming  wave  will  be  left  stranded 
when  the  wave  retreats,  and  that  the  larger  the  pebble  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  the  velocity  of  the  retreating  wave 
will  not  be  suflBcient  to  draw  it  back  with  itself.  By  a 
constant  repetition  of  this  selective  action  the  larger  pebbles 
are  driven  to  the  higher  levels  of  the  beach  and  there 
stranded,  the  smaller  pebbles  are  equally  driven  forward, 
but  are  readily  carried  back  again.  The  actual  difference 
in  size  between  those  driven  forward  and  there  left  and 
those  driven  forward  and  again  carried  back,  is  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  the  incoming  wave  has  to  work  against  the 
incline  of  the  beach,  while  the  outgoing  wave  has  the  assist- 
ance of  that  incline. 

The  formation  of  a  high-water  bank  with  much  steeper 
gradients  than  the  general  slope  of  the  beach  is  thus  ex- 
plained. It  is  probably  within  the  experience  of  all,  and 
outside  the  necessity  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
coarser-grained,  fragmentary  materials  can  be  piled  to  stand 
at  a  steeper  angle  than  those  of  finer  grain ;  for  example, 
a  heap  of  stones  will  stand  with  a  steeper  slope  than  a  pile 
of  sand,  boulders  will  take  a  steeper  angle  than  stones,  and 
hour-glass  sand  a  less  angle  than  builder's  sand,  measuring 
in  every  case  from  the  horizontal.  The  angle  of  rest  under 
wave-action  is  usually  less  than  the  angle  of  undisturbed 
repose,  but  the  differences  due  to  the  size  of  the  particles 
remain. 

Now  the  larger  pebbles  driven  forward  to  high-water 
mark  take  a  steep  angle  of  repose,  the  coarse  materials — not 
actually  the  largest — still  take  a  high  angle,  and  these 
together  constitute  the  high-water  bank;  the  remainder 
of  the  beach  between  tide  marks  will  usually  consist  of 
smaller  material,  and  thus  lies  at  a  less  gradient,  frequently 
very  uniform,  down  to  low  water. 

A  little  below  low  water  will  be  found  the  finest  materials 
absolutely  rejected  by  the  beach,  and  these  on  a  shingle 
beach  may  be  very  fine  sands.  In  still  deeper  water  these 
again  may  be  replaced  by  coarser  sand.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  the  sand  should  be  finer  immediately  bounding 
the  shingle.  In  the  first  place,  the  waves  naturally  select 
from  the  sea-bottom  within  reach  of  their  disturbing  action 
the  smaller  particles,  and  carry  them  forward  until  checked 
by  the  incline  of  the  beach ;  or  perhaps  this  would  better 
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be  stated  that  the  sea  at  times  of  disturbance  is  more  fullj 
charged  with  fine  than  with  coarse  sand-particles ;  secondly, 
even  coarse  particles  which  have  been  thrown  on  the  beach 
and  rejected  bj  it  are  liable  to  be  materially  reduced  in  size 
in  the  process,  and  this  remark  especially  applies  to  shell 
fragments. 

Although  fine  sands  are  frequently  found  bounding  shingle 
beaches  and  rocky  shores,  silts  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  such 
situations ;  the  wave-action  sufficient  to  reject  sand  from  the 
beach,  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  beach,  is  sufficient 
also  to  prevent  silt  settling  in  shallow  water. 

As  regarding  the  littoral  drift  of  a  beach,  the  chief  agent 
is  wave-action ;  indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
the  sole  force  at  work.  Years  ago  De  la  Beche  express^ 
himself  as  opposed  to  the  idea  that  tidal  currents  had  much 
share  in  the  abrasion  of  coasts,  and  wrote  further : — 

'*  We  have  frequently  watched  on  the  shores  of  the  district  in 
calm  weather,  and  during  spring-tides,  for  the  power  of  the  tidal 
stream  to  move  the  small  shingle  and  sand  where  breakers  pile 
them  up ;  but,  as  such  places  are  necessarily  at  the  bottoms  of 
bays  or  creeks,  where  the  tidal  current  is  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable,  except  by  the  direction  of  the  long  seaweed,  or  some 
floating  body  on  its  surface,  we  have  rarely  seen  even  the  grains 
of  sand  moved  by  it."  ^ 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  from  experiment 
it  has  been  found  to  take  a  current  of  over  1^  knots  to 
move  a  flint  of  1'95  cubic  inches  resting  on  a  smooth  surface, 
from  which  it  is  arguable  that  a  particle  of  one-tenth  inch 
side  would  require  a  current  of  J  knot  to  move  it ;  but  if 
either  the  flint  or  the  smaller  particle  formed  part  of  a 
beach,  a  much  greater  velocity  of  current  would  be  required 
to  set  it  in  motion.  Tidal  currents  may  assist  transport  when 
once  fine  particles  have  been  placed  in  suspension  by  wave- 
action.  But  shingle  is  only  acted  upon  by  the  wave  itself, 
the  tidal  currents  having  little  or  no  force  within  the  actual 
area  of  disturbance  on  the  beach. 

Breakers  striking  a  beach  obliquely  attribute  a  movement 
to  the  shingle  which  may  be  resolved  along  two  directions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  one  direction  perpen- 
dicular and  the  other  parallel  to  the  water-line.  Movement 
in  the  latter  direction  constitutes  littoral  drift.  If  there  is 
a  prevalence  of  breakers  from  any  one  oblique  direction  on  a 
coast,  the  beach  material  will  constantly  drift  before  them, 

^  JUport  on  the  Oeology  of  Comicall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  p.  437. 
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occasional  storms  from  other  quarters  only  partially  undoing 
the  work  of  the  prevjdent  waves. 

Further,  if  the  prevalent  breakers  are  more  forcible,  as 
well  as  more  frequent,  than  those  from  other  quarters,  the 
larger  constituents  of  the  beach  will  always  be  liable  to  be 
found  at  the  far  end  toward  which  the  waves  drive,  and  the 
finer  materials  at  that  end  from  which  they  drive  and  which 
they  first  strike.  The  lighter  materials  will  more  easily  be 
returned  from  time  to  time  by  the  occasional  countervailing 
drift,  while  the  heavier  materials  may  even  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  lesser  waves  to  move,  e.g.  if  the  waves  move 
from  east  to  west  the  western  end  of  the  beach  will  show 
the  largest  pebbles. 

The  prevalent  breakers  may  not  coincide  with  the  pre- 
valent winds,  or  the  larger  waves  with  the  greater  storms, 
since  the  configuration  of  the  coast  may  afford  shelter  to 
the  beach  from  that  quarter  from  which  the  most  frequent 
and  heaviest  gales  are  experienced. 

To  a  great  extent  the  size  of  pebble  which  will  be  found 
occupying  any  beach  is  determined  by  the  movement  normal 
to  the  coast-line,  and  not  by  littoral  drift 

Direct  onshore  winds,  of  greater  than  a  certain  strength, 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  up  sand  over  a  shingle  beach, 
especially  on  its  lower  slopes.  Absolute  calm,  or  offshore 
breezes,  or  most  breezes  oblique  to  the  shore,  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  remove  sand  and  to  leave  clean  shingle. 
It  follows  that  the  most  sheltered  portion  of  a  beach  may 
often  show  the  coarsest  average  grade  of  material.  In  such 
instances  the  finer  material  is  not  usually  far  off,  having 
merely  retired  below  low- water  mark. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  author  has  reperused  Mr, 
A.  R.  Hunt's  paper  on  "  Denudation  and  Deposition  by  the 
Agency  of  Sea- waves."  ^  The  valuable  experimental  research 
set  forth  in  that  paper  may  seem  in  some  respects  opposed 
to  the  conclusions  already  reached.  Thus  Mr.  Hunt  is  very 
definite  in  his  statement  that  no  wave  of  oscillation  becomes 
converted  into  one  of  translation  by  its  arrival  on  a  sloping 
beach.  In  a  certain  sense  the  writer  agrees  with  him,  and 
yet  a  portion  of  every  such  wave  must  proceed  up  a  beach 
as  a  mass  of  water  in  translation.  The  particles  in  the  crest 
of  each  wave  striking  a  beach  have  a  forward  movement 
which,  in  the  open  sea,  would  presently  be  converted  into  a 
reciprocal  backward  movement;  but  once  arrived  at  the 
beach  the  whole  of  that  forward  movement  has  to  be  utilised 

^  British  Association,  Birmingham,  18S6. 
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in  flow  up  the  incline.  The  circular  movement  ceases  when 
the  circular  path  becomes  impossible,  and  the  water,  by  its 
momentum,  and  in  consequence  of  its  energy  of  position, 
runs  up  the  beach,  and  by  gravity  is  drawn  back  to  the  sea. 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  on  a  long  incline  the  water  never  flows  forward  to  the 
height  of  the  crest  of  the  free  waves ;  friction  on  the  beach 
and  the  retardation  caused  by  the  returning  waters  of  the 
previous  wave  are  sufficient  to  prevent  this. 

The  writer  is  forced  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Hunt's  view  that 
"  the  key  to  the  curves  of  beaches  is  the  amount  of  porosity 
in  the  beach  material,  whereby  the  wave  flow  beyond  the 
water  margin  sinks  into  the  beach,  and  the  recoil  is  thereby 
more  or  less  destroyed.  Thus  the  wave  builds  up  faster 
than  it  pulls  down/'  In  point  of  fact,  porosity  in  a  beach 
may  aid  its  denudation,  since  each  particle  is  apt  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  its  weight  reduced  by  the  amount 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  displaced.  The  whole  key  to  the 
curves  of  beaches  lies  in  the  greater  angle  of  repose  of  a 
mass  of  large  particles,  and  the  less  angle  of  repose  in  a 
mass  of  small  particles,  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
greater  velocity  of  current  required  to  move  the  larger 
particle. 

Mr.  Hunt's  observations  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
position  of  the  line  of  plunge  of  breakers  is  entirely  borne 
out  by  observation ;  with  certain  wave-periods  and  wave- 
heights  the  sand  outside  Hallsands  beach  is  liable  to  be 
brought  forward  on  to  the  beach ;  with  other  wave-periods 
it  is  drawn  back,  the  direction  of  the  waves  having  also  an 
influence. 

We  can  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
conditions  existing  in  Start  Bay.  Dr.  Kyle's  paper  already 
cited  is  the  most  recent  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  Mr. 
Hunt's  paper  on  "  Start  Point  to  Petitor,  and  the  Drifting 
of  Shingle,"  contains  much  important  detail.^ 

Writing  of  the  tides  in  the  Great  West  Bay,  Dr.  Kyle 
states : — ^ 

**  At  the  two  extreme  corners  [Portland  and  Start. — R.  H.  W.] 
the  currents  rush  in  and  out  with  great  velocity.  The  latter 
phenomenon  is  associated  with,  and  partly  the  result  of,  the 
heaping  up  of  the  waters  within  a  confined  area.  When  the 
flood  tide  passes  round  the  Start  it  has  to  contend  against  not 
merely  the  rising  ground,  but  also  a  sheet  of  water  which  will 

^  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,,  vol.  zzziv.  pp.  482  et  seq, 
^Op,ea,,  p.  681. 
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stand  compression  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  main  stream  is 
consequently  deflected  away  from  the  bay  towards  Portland. 
In  the  first  three  hours  of  the  flood  the  water-level  steadily  rises 
all  over  the  area,  and  the  trend  of  the  current  all  along  the  shore 
is  towards  the  east.  When  high  water  is  reached  the  current  is 
still  eastward  outside  and  in  the  easterly  portion  of  Lyme  Bay ; 
but  as  we  pass  in  towards  the  land  of  the  westerly  portion  the 
current  gradually  gets  slower,  until  it  ceases  altogether,  and  finally 
changes  its  direction  and  flows  to  the  west.  The  waters  heaped 
up  at  the  head  of  the  bay  by  the  rising  tide  must  find  some  outlet 
after  high  water,  and  whilst  the  eastward  current  outside  still  has 
some  three  hours  to  run.  As  we  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Beer  towards  Portland,  the  stream  gradually  increases  from  almost 
nothing  in  strength  to  over  five  knots  per  hour.  As  we  pass 
backward  alongshore  from  Beer  towards  the  Start,  we  pass 
through  Teignmouth  Bay,  where  the  current  is  scarcely  felt, 
Torbay,  where  it  is  uncertain  and  variable  in  direction,  until  we 
come  to  Berry  Head  and  Mudstone  Ledge,  where  the  current  is 
setting  to  the  westward. 

'*  On  the  shore  of  the  western  half  of  the  area  there  is  there- 
fore a  backward  eddy  during  the  latter  half  of  flood  tide.  Wheeler, 
in  describing  this  peculiar  phenomenon  for  Start  Bay,  imagined 
that  the  flood  tide  was  deflected  from  the  cliffs  forming  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Start  Bay,  and  thus  entered  the  bay 
from  its  north-eastern  aspect.  Apart  from  the  inherent  im- 
probability of  such  a  thing,  this  explanation  leaves  out  of  count 
the  presence  of  the  backward  eddy  over  Mudstone  Ledge,  close 
to  Berry  Head.  Along  Slapton  Sands  in  Start  Bay,  the  current 
sets  toward  Start  Point  the  last  half  of  the  flood  and  the  whole 
of  the  ebb,  i.e,  for  nine  hours  out  of  the  twelve." 

As  regarding  Wheeler's  suggestion  of  the  deflection  of  the 
flood  tide  by  the  coast  near  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Hunt 
writes : — ^ 

"  So  far  from  the  flood  being  turned  back  by  this  projection,  it 
sweeps  eastward  there  like  a  river." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Kyle  has  made 
an  error  in  treating  the  Great  West  Bay  as  a  whole  in 
his  discussion  of  the  tidal  currents.  The  close  approach  of 
the  twenty-fathom  line  to  the  East  Blackstone  off  Dart- 
mouth would  itself  permit  the  Channel  flood  to  impinge  on 
the  coast  at  this  point;  we  have  Mr.  Hunt's  statement  that  it 
does  in  fact  do  so,  and  King's  Channel  Pilot  ^  is  clear  that 
off  Berry  Head  the  flood  runs  2  knots,  and  off  Downend 
Point  2\  knots.     The  case  of  Start  Bay  must  therefore  be 

^  Op.  cit„  p.  493.  ^  p.  48,  1893  ed. 
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considered  on  its  own  merits.  The  main  stream  of  flood 
after  passing  Start  Point  is  not  **  deflected  away  from  the 
bay  toward  Portland,"  but  only  toward  Downend  Point.  It 
is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  waters  as  ''heaped  up  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  by  the  rising  tide/'  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Great  West  Bay  or  the  Start  Bay. 

At  St.  Malo,  on  the  French  coast,  such  a  "  heaping  up " 
does  occur,  with  the  result  that  springs  rise  36J  feet  and 
neaps  25|  feet. 

But  throughout  the  Great  West  Bay  the  rise  of  tide 
diminishes  from  west  to  east,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show : — 


RiM. 


Plftce. 

Start  Point 
Dartmouth 
Torbay     . 
Teign  mouth 
Exmouth 
Lyme  Begis 
Bridport  . 
Chesilton,  W.  Bay 
Portland,  Bill  of 


High  Water  Foil  Bpriogs. 
and  Change. 

.  6.41 

.  6.16 

.  6.0 

.  6.0 

.  6.27 

.  7.21 

.  6.5 

.  6.13 

.  6.35 


The  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
Admiralty  Tide  Tables.  There  is  nothing  in  the  heights  of 
the  tides  there  shown  to  account  for  any  general  system  of 
eddies  in  the  Great  West  Bay.  Bridport  and  Lyme  Regis 
certainly  show  a  slight  "  heaping  "  in  Lyme  Bay  itself,  but 
the  matter  is  minute. 

In  discussing  any  question  of  tides  and  tidal  currents,  it 
is  well  to  observe  Dr.  Whewell's  warning : — ^ 

"We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  time  of  the  turn  of 
the  tide  stream  with  the  time  of  high  water.  Mistakes  and  errors 
have  often  been  produced  in  tide  observations  by  supposing  that 
the  turn  of  the  tide  stream  is  the  time  of  high  water.  But  this 
is  not  so.  The  turn  of  the  stream  generally  takes  place  at  a 
diflferent  time  from  high  water,  except  at  the  head  of  a  bay  or 
creek.  The  stream  of  flood  commonly  runs  for  some  time,  often 
for  hours,  after  the  time  of  high  water ;  in  the  same  way  the 
stream  of  ebb  runs  for  some  time  after  low  water." 

Now  at  Start  Point  the  eastern  or  Channel  flood  stream 
makes  at  three  hours  before  high  water  at  Dartmouth,  so 
that  it  is  already  half-tide  at  Dartmouth  before  the  Channel 
flood  stream  commences  to  run.     The  western  or  Channel  ebb 

^  Admiralty  Tide  Tables,  1904,  p.  18,  sec.  32. 
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stream  makes  at  Start  Point  at  2^  hours  after  high  tide  at 
Dartmouth,  so  that  the  tide  is  falling  at  Dartmouth  for  2^ 
hours  before  the  tidal  stream  at  Start  Point  has  taken  its  ebb 
direction. 

In  the  bay,  at  a  point  two  miles  south-west  from  Street 
Head,  the  north-eastern  or  flood  stream  makes  at  three 
hours  before  high  water  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  south- 
western or  ebb  stream  at  three  hours  after  high  water  at 
Dartmouth;  here,  according  to  the  Admiralty  chart,  the 
flood  and  ebb  streams  are  of  equal  duration. 

This  agrees  fairly  well  with  Mr.  W.  Diamond's  statement 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  "  the  ebb  tide  at  Strete  makes 
alongshore  at  two  hours  after  high  water,  and  the  flood  tide 
runs  up  until  two  hours  after  high  water."  The  difference  in 
time  between  inshore  and  offshore  streams  is  not  unusual,  the 
point  to  be  noted  being  that  both  inshore  and  offshore  streams 
i^ee  in  flowing  an  equal  period  each  way  across  a  line  drawn 
south-west  from  Street  Head.  No  eddy  exists  therefore  at 
this  part  of  Start  Bay,  a  fact  which  not  only  disposes  of 
Wheeler's  deflection  of  the  flood  stream,  but  is  also  out  of 
agreement  with  Dr.  Kyle's  views.  Dr.  Kyle's  statement  that 
a  westerly  eddy  exists  at  Berry  Head  and  Mudstone  Ledge 
is  given  without  any  cited  authority,  possibly  on  his  own 
observation,  and  no  confirmation  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  an  inshore  eddy  exists  purely 
as  a  local  and  restricted  phenomenon. 

As  regarding  the  southern  end  of  Start  Bay,  between  the 
Skerries  and  the  land,  the  description  of  the  currents  given 
by  the  Admiralty  chart  is  as  follows : — "  Tides  here  are  weak 
and  irregular,  but  generally  set  alongshore  to  the  southward 
nine  hours  out  of  twelve."  This  agrees  well  with  the  evidence 
of  the  local  fishermen,  with  the  writer's  own  observations, 
and  with  Mr.  W.  Diamond's  statement.  Dr.  Kyle  is  in 
practical  agreement,  but  appears  to  overestimate  the  normal 
strength  of  the  currents. 

If  then  we  abandon  Dr.  Kyle's  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
tidal  phenomena  as  due  to  the  configuration  of  the  Great 
West  Bay  as  a  whole,  and  dismiss  Wheeler's  suggested  de- 
flection of  the  flood  stream  by  the  cliffs  near  Dartmouth — 
and  neither  of  these  will  bear  critical  examination — have 
we  an  alternative  explanation  of  the  inshore  southerly 
current  of  nine  hours  out  of  twelve  in  the  southern  half  of 
Start  Bay? 

In  fact,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  involved.  Start  Bay  is 
open  to  the  westward  stream  of  the  Channel  ebb  which  sweeps 
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into  it^  passing  out  in  part  over  the  Skerries,  in  part  through 
the  channel  between  the  Skerries  and  the  land,  and  flowing 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  causes  during  the  six 
hours'  duration  of  the  Channel  ebb  a  southerly  current  along 
the  shore  from  Torcross  to  Hallsands  and  Start  Point. 

But  Start  Bay  is  closed  to  the  eastward  and  north-east- 
ward stream  of  the  Channel  flood.  In  the  first  place,  that 
stream  passing  Start  Point  has  a  direction  away  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  bay  almost  at  right  angles,  but  later  it 
bends  more  toward  Dartmouth,  partly  no  doubt  from  the 
indraught  of  the  bay,  partly  from  the  form  of  the  sea-bottom, 
and  even  more  from  the  indraught  of  the  Great  West  Bay. 
The  distinct  easterly  extension  of  Start  Point  aids  to  exclude 
the  Channel  stream. 

Now  the  Channel  flood  stream  does  not  commence  to  flow 
at  Start  Point  until  it  is  already  half-tide  on  the  shore,  and 
from  that  moment  until  it  is  high  tide  there  may  be  said 
to  be  no  currents  in  Start  Bay.  (This  agrees  with  Mr. 
Diamond's  statement  that  the  ebb  tide  at  Torcross  runs 
down  until  it  is  half-flood  by  the  shore.)  At  high  tide  by 
the  shore  the  Channel  flood  still  has  three  hours  to  run,  but 
the  water-level  at  Start  Point  begins  to  fall,  and  thirty-six 
minutes  later  it  commences  falling  at  Dartmouth.  The 
water  in  the  southern  half  of  Start  Bay  naturally  flows 
toward  the  lowest  point  of  its  surface,  which  is  at  Start 
Point.  Some  little  will  pass  out  over  the  Skerries,  but 
a  great  part  follows  the  channel  between  the  Skerries 
and  Hallsands,  Beesands,  and  Torcross.  Thus  a  southerly 
stream  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  sets  in  shortly 
after  the  tide  commences  to  fall  at  Start  Point. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  may  be  some  very  slight 
induced  current  set  up  by  the  last  half  of  the  Channel  flood 
running  past  the  Start.  Thus  we  obtain  three  hours'  southerly 
current,  caused  mainly  by  the  variation  in  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  in  no  way  but  the  slightest  to  be  described  as 
a  true  eddy  of  the  flood  stream. 

To  summarise,  the  Channel  ebb  having  full  access  to  the 
bay  is  able  to  maintain  a  constant  southerly  current  although 
the  water  is  rising  during  part  of  the  time  at  Start  Point; 
the  Channel  flood,  on  the  other  hand,  being  excluded  from 
the  bay,  and  indeed  "  trained  "  past  its  entrance  by  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  coast,  is  unable  to  interfere  with  the 
currents  naturally  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  tide  is  fall- 
ing at  the  Start.  Still,  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
bay  the  actual  rise  of  tide  at  Start  Point  does  sometimes 
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avail  to  cause  a  slight  northerly  current  shortly  after  low 
water,  and  this  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Diamond. 

The  prevalent  southerly  inshore  current  being  admitted 
on  all  hands,  it  remains  to  discuss  its  effect  on  the  beaches 
and  the  adjacent  sea-bottom. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  more  sand  mixed  with  the 
shingle  of  the  beaches  at  the  north  end  of  Start  Bay  than 
at  the  south,  and  on  the  whole  the  shingle  itself  is  coarser 
at  the  south  end.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sand  mixed  with 
the  shingle,  this  statement  must  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  surface  and  some  slight  depth  of  the  beach  only;  at  a 
few  feet  at  the  most  in  depth  the  interstices  of  the  shingle 
beach  are  everywhere  filled  with  sand.  An  isolated  beach 
at  Blackpool,  to  the  north  of  the  bay,  consists  of  sand  and 
fine  gravel.  Dr.  Kyle  writes  of  it  as  "  medium  sand,"  which, 
read  with  the  context  of  his  paper,  would  suggest  that  the 
great  number  of  the  particles  would  pass  a  1  mm.  perforation 
but  fail  to  pass  a  ^  mm.  This  would  be  inaccurate  in 
the  extreme,  and  probably  the  context  was  not  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Kyle's  version  of  the  action  of  the  southerly  current 
on  the  beach  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — ^ 

"Along  the  beach  from  Slapton  to  Hallsands  we  have  the 
Chesil  beach  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  finer  sand  mixed 
with  stones  and  gravel  is  found  on  Slapton  Sands,  whereas  at 
Hallsands  there  is  practically  nothing  but  pebbles.  The  theory  of 
Cornish  seems  to  apply  equally  well  here.  The  eddy  and  the  ebb 
together  being  in  excess  of  the  flood,  carry  all  materials  down  the 
bay.  The  heavier  stuff  comes  to  rest  sooner  under  the  lee  of  the 
projecting  promontory  of  Start  Pointy  and  is  thus  deposited  on 
the  beach  at  Hallsands,  whilst  the  lighter  sand  is  carried  onwards 
and  deposited  on  the  Skerries." 

Mr.  Hunt  attributes  some  importance  to  the  southerly 
current,  but  recognises  another  factor.     He  writes : — * 

"  The  travel  of  shingle  in  Start  Bay,  as  evidenced  by  the  larger 
pebbles  at  Hallsands  (now  removed),  is  to  the  southward  and 
westward  in  the  direction  of  the  most  effective  winds  (easterly) 
and  of  the  ebb-tide  current." 

The  writer  doubts  whether  the  current  has  much  effect  in 
grading  the  shingle,  or  in  any  way  really  accounts  for  the 
general  absence  of  sand  from  the  beach  surface  at  Hallsands. 
Sand  is  always  liable  to  appear  on  this  beach,  granted  waves 
of   the  right  period  and  direction,  and  always  disappears 

'  Op.  eU„  p.  639.  «  *•  Stort  Point  to  Petitor,"  op.  c«.,  p.  494. 
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into  it,  passing  out  in  part  over  the  Skerries,  in  part  through 
the  channel  between  the  Skerries  and  the  land,  and  flowing 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  causes  during  the  six 
hours'  duration  of  the  Channel  ebb  a  southerly  current  along 
the  shore  from  Torcross  to  Hallsands  and  Start  Point 

But  Start  Bay  is  closed  to  the  eastward  and  north-east- 
ward  stream  of  the  Channel  flood.  In  the  first  place,  that 
stream  passing  Start  Point  has  a  direction  away  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  bay  almost  at  right  angles,  but  later  it 
bends  more  toward  Dartmouth,  partly  no  doubt  from  the 
indraught  of  the  bay,  partly  from  the  form  of  the  sea-bottom, 
and  even  more  from  the  indraught  of  the  Great  West  Bay. 
The  distinct  easterly  extension  of  Start  Point  aids  to  exclude 
the  Channel  stream. 

Now  the  Channel  flood  stream  does  not  commence  to  flow 
at  Start  Point  until  it  is  already  half-tide  on  the  shore,  and 
from  that  moment  until  it  is  high  tide  there  may  be  said 
to  be  no  currents  in  Start  Bay.  (This  agrees  with  Mr. 
Diamond's  statement  that  the  ebb  tide  at  Torcross  runs 
down  until  it  is  half-flood  by  the  shore.)  At  high  tide  by 
the  shore  the  Channel  flood  still  has  three  hours  to  run,  but 
the  water-level  at  Start  Point  begins  to  fall,  and  thirty-six 
minutes  later  it  commences  falling  at  Dartmouth.  The 
water  in  the  southern  half  of  Start  Bay  naturally  flows 
toward  the  lowest  point  of  its  surface,  which  is  at  Start 
Point.  Some  little  will  pass  out  over  the  Skerries,  but 
a  great  part  follows  the  channel  between  the  Skerries 
and  Hallsands,  Beesands,  and  Torcross.  Thus  a  southerly 
stream  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  sets  in  shortly 
after  the  tide  commences  to  fall  at  Start  Point. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  may  be  some  very  slight 
induced  current  set  up  by  the  last  half  of  the  Channel  flood 
running  past  the  Start.  Thus  we  obtain  three  hours'  southerly 
current,  caused  mainly  by  the  variation  in  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  in  no  way  but  the  slightest  to  be  described  as 
a  true  eddy  of  the  flood  stream. 

To  summarise,  the  Channel  ebb  having  full  access  to  the 
bay  is  able  to  maintain  a  constant  southerly  current  although 
the  water  is  rising  during  part  of  the  time  at  Start  Point; 
the  Channel  flood,  on  the  other  hand,  being  excluded  from 
the  bay,  and  indeed  "  trained  "  past  its  entrance  by  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  coast,  is  unable  to  interfere  with  the 
currents  naturally  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  tide  is  fall- 
ing at  the  Start.  Still,  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
bay  the  actual  rise  of  tide  at  Start  Point  does  sometimes 
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avail  to  cause  a  slight  northerly  current  shortly  after  low 
water,  and  this  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Diamond. 

The  prevalent  southerly  inshore  current  being  admitted 
on  all  hands,  it  remains  to  discuss  its  effect  on  the  beaches 
and  the  adjacent  sea-bottom. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  more  sand  mixed  with  the 
shingle  of  the  beaches  at  the  north  end  of  Start  Bay  than 
at  the  south,  and  on  the  whole  the  shingle  itself  is  coarser 
at  the  south  end.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sand mixed  with 
the  shingle,  this  statement  must  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  surface  and  some  slight  depth  of  the  beach  only;  at  a 
few  feet  at  the  most  in  depth  the  interstices  of  the  shingle 
beach  are  everywhere  filled  with  sand.  An  isolated  beach 
at  Blackpool,  to  the  north  of  the  bay,  consists  of  sand  and 
fine  gravel.  Dr.  Kyle  writes  of  it  as  "  medium  sand,"  which, 
read  with  the  context  of  his  paper,  would  suggest  that  the 
great  number  of  the  particles  would  pass  a  1  mm.  perforation 
but  fail  to  pass  a  \  mm.  This  would  be  inaccurate  in 
the  extreme,  and  probably  the  context  was  not  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Kyle's  version  of  the  action  of  the  southerly  current 
on  the  beach  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — ^ 

"Along  the  beach  from  Slapton  to  Hallsands  we  have  the 
Chesil  beach  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  finer  sand  mixed 
with  stones  and  gravel  is  found  on  Slapton  Sands,  whereas  at 
Hallsands  there  is  practically  nothing  but  pebbles.  The  theory  of 
Cornish  seems  to  apply  equally  well  here.  The  eddy  and  the  ebb 
together  being  in  excess  of  the  flood,  carry  all  materials  down  the 
bay.  The  heavier  stuff  comes  to  rest  sooner  under  the  lee  of  the 
projecting  promontory  of  Start  Point,  and  is  thus  deposited  on 
the  beach  at  Hallsands,  whilst  the  lighter  sand  is  carried  onwards 
and  deposited  on  the  Skerries." 

Mr.  Hunt  attributes  some  importance  to  the  southerly 
current,  but  recognises  another  factor.     He  writes : — * 

"  The  travel  of  shingle  in  Start  Bay,  as  evidenced  by  the  larger 
pebbles  at  Hallsands  (now  removed),  is  to  the  southward  and 
westward  in  the  direction  of  the  most  effective  winds  (easterly) 
and  of  the  ebb-tide  current." 

The  writer  doubts  whether  the  current  has  much  effect  in 
grading  the  shingle,  or  in  any  way  really  accounts  for  the 
general  absence  of  sand  from  the  beach  surface  at  Hallsands. 
Sand  is  always  liable  to  appear  on  this  beach,  granted  waves 
of   the  right  period  and  direction,  and  always  disappears 

^  Op.  ciL,  p.  639.  *  '•  Stert  Point  to  Petitor,"  op.  cO.,  p.  494. 
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into  it,  passing  out  in  part  over  the  Skerries,  in  part  through 
the  channel  between  the  Skerries  and  the  land,  and  flowing 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  causes  during  the  six 
hours*  duration  of  the  Channel  ebb  a  southerly  current  along 
the  shore  from  Torcross  to  Hallsands  and  Start  Point. 

But  Start  Bay  is  closed  to  the  eastward  and  north-east- 
ward stream  of  the  Channel  flood.  In  the  first  place,  that 
stream  passing  Start  Point  has  a  direction  away  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  bay  almost  at  right  angles,  but  later  it 
bends  more  toward  Dartmouth,  partly  no  doubt  from  the 
indraught  of  the  bay,  partly  from  the  form  of  the  sea-bottom, 
and  even  more  from  the  indraught  of  the  Great  West  Bay. 
The  distinct  easterly  extension  of  Start  Point  aids  to  exclude 
the  Channel  stream. 

Now  the  Channel  flood  stream  does  not  commence  to  flow 
at  Start  Point  until  it  is  already  half-tide  on  the  shore,  and 
from  that  moment  until  it  is  high  tide  there  may  be  said 
to  be  no  currents  in  Start  Bay.  (This  agrees  with  Mr. 
Diamond's  statement  that  the  ebb  tide  at  Torcross  runs 
down  until  it  is  half-flood  by  the  shore.)  At  high  tide  by 
the  shore  the  Channel  flood  still  has  three  hours  to  run,  but 
the  water-level  at  Start  Point  begins  to  fall,  and  thirty-six 
minutes  later  it  commences  falling  at  Dartmouth.  The 
water  in  the  southern  half  of  Start  Bay  naturally  flows 
toward  the  lowest  point  of  its  surface,  which  is  at  Start 
Point.  Some  little  will  pass  out  over  the  Skerries,  but 
a  great  part  follows  the  channel  between  the  Skerries 
and  Hallsands,  Beesands,  and  Torcross.  Thus  a  southerly 
stream  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  sets  in  shortly 
after  the  tide  commences  to  fall  at  Start  Point. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  may  be  some  very  slight 
induced  current  set  up  by  the  last  half  of  the  Channel  flood 
running  past  the  Start.  Thus  we  obtain  three  hours'  southerly 
current,  caused  mainly  by  the  variation  in  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  in  no  way  but  the  slightest  to  be  described  as 
a  true  eddy  of  the  flood  stream. 

To  summarise,  the  Channel  ebb  having  full  access  to  the 
bay  is  able  to  maintain  a  constant  southerly  current  although 
the  water  is  rising  during  part  of  the  time  at  Start  Point; 
the  Channel  flood,  on  the  other  hand,  being  excluded  from 
the  bay,  and  indeed  "  trained  "  past  its  entrance  by  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  coast,  is  unable  to  interfere  with  the 
currents  naturally  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  tide  is  fall- 
ing at  the  Start.  Still,  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
bay  the  actual  rise  of  tide  at  Start  Point  does  sometimes 
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avail  to  cause  a  slight  northerly  current  shortly  after  low 
water,  and  this  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Diamond. 

The  prevalent  southerly  inshore  current  being  admitted 
on  all  hands,  it  remains  to  discuss  its  effect  on  the  beaches 
and  the  adjacent  sea-bottom. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  more  sand  mixed  with  the 
shingle  of  the  beaches  at  the  north  end  of  Start  Bay  than 
at  the  south,  and  on  the  whole  the  shingle  itself  is  coarser 
at  the  south  end.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sand  mixed  with 
the  shingle,  this  statement  must  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  surface  and  some  slight  depth  of  the  beach  only;  at  a 
few  feet  at  the  most  in  depth  the  interstices  of  the  shingle 
beach  are  everywhere  filled  with  sand.  An  isolated  beach 
at  Blackpool,  to  the  north  of  the  bay,  consists  of  sand  and 
fine  gravel.  Dr.  Kyle  writes  of  it  as  "  medium  sand,"  which, 
read  with  the  context  of  his  paper,  would  suggest  that  the 
great  number  of  the  particles  would  pass  a  1  mm.  perforation 
but  fail  to  pass  a  ^  mm.  This  would  be  inaccurate  in 
the  extreme,  and  probably  the  context  was  not  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Kyle's  version  of  the  action  of  the  southerly  current 
on  the  beach  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — '^ 

"Along  the  beach  from  Slapton  to  Hallsands  we  have  the 
Chesil  beach  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  finer  sand  mixed 
with  stones  and  gravel  is  found  on  Slapton  Sands,  whereas  at 
Hallsands  there  is  practically  nothing  but  pebbles.  The  theory  of 
Cornish  seems  to  apply  equally  well  here.  The  eddy  and  the  ebb 
together  being  in  excess  of  the  flood,  carry  all  materials  down  the 
bay.  The  heavier  stuff  comes  to  rest  sooner  under  the  lee  of  the 
projecting  promontory  of  Start  Point,  and  is  thus  deposited  on 
the  beach  at  Hallsands,  whilst  the  lighter  sand  is  carried  onwards 
and  deposited  on  the  Skerries." 

Mr.  Hunt  attributes  some  importance  to  the  southerly 
current,  but  recognises  another  factor.     He  writes : — * 

"  The  travel  of  shingle  in  Start  Bay,  as  evidenced  by  the  larger 
pebbles  at  Hallsands  (now  removed),  is  to  the  southward  and 
westward  in  the  direction  of  the  most  effective  winds  (easterly) 
and  of  the  ebb-tide  current." 

The  writer  doubts  whether  the  current  has  much  effect  in 
grading  the  shingle,  or  in  any  way  really  accounts  for  the 
general  absence  of  sand  from  the  beach  surface  at  Hallsands. 
Sand  is  always  liable  to  appear  on  this  beach,  granted  waves 
of   the  right  period  and  direction,  and  always  disappears 

1  Op,cU„  p.  639.  a  *•  Start  Point  to  Petitor,"  op.  c«.,  p.  494. 
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into  it,  passing  out  in  part  over  the  Skerries,  in  part  through 
the  channel  between  the  Skerries  and  the  land,  and  flowing 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  causes  during  the  six 
hours'  duration  of  the  Channel  ebb  a  southerly  current  along 
the  shore  from  Torcross  to  Hallsands  and  Start  Point. 

But  Start  Bay  is  closed  to  the  eastward  and  north-east- 
ward stream  of  the  Channel  flood.  In  the  first  place,  that 
stream  passing  Start  Point  has  a  direction  away  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  bay  almost  at  right  angles,  but  later  it 
bends  more  toward  Dartmouth,  partly  no  doubt  from  the 
indraught  of  the  bay,  partly  from  the  form  of  the  sea-bottom, 
and  even  more  from  the  indraught  of  the  Great  West  Bay. 
The  distinct  easterly  extension  of  Start  Point  aids  to  exclude 
the  Channel  stream. 

Now  the  Channel  flood  stream  does  not  commence  to  flow 
at  Start  Point  until  it  is  already  half-tide  on  the  shore,  and 
from  that  moment  until  it  is  high  tide  there  may  be  said 
to  be  no  currents  in  Start  Bay.  (This  agrees  with  Mr. 
Diamond's  statement  that  the  ebb  tide  at  Torcross  runs 
down  until  it  is  half-flood  by  the  shore.)  At  high  tide  by 
the  shore  the  Channel  flood  still  has  three  hours  to  run,  but 
the  water-level  at  Start  Point  begins  to  fall,  and  thirty-six 
minutes  later  it  commences  falling  at  Dartmouth.  The 
water  in  the  southern  half  of  Start  Bay  naturally  flows 
toward  the  lowest  point  of  its  surface,  which  is  at  Start 
Point.  Some  little  will  pass  out  over  the  Skerries,  but 
a  great  part  follows  the  channel  between  the  Skerries 
and  Hallsands,  Beesands,  and  Torcross.  Thus  a  southerly 
stream  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  sets  in  shortly 
after  the  tide  commences  to  fall  at  Start  Point. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  may  be  some  very  slight 
induced  current  set  up  by  the  last  half  of  the  Channel  flood 
running  past  the  Start.  Thus  we  obtain  three  hours'  southerly 
current,  caused  mainly  by  the  variation  in  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  in  no  way  but  the  slightest  to  be  described  as 
a  true  eddy  of  the  flood  stream. 

To  summarise,  the  Channel  ebb  having  full  access  to  the 
bay  is  able  to  maintain  a  constant  southerly  current  although 
the  water  is  rising  during  part  of  the  time  at  Start  Point; 
the  Channel  flood,  on  the  other  hand,  being  excluded  from 
the  bay,  and  indeed  "  trained  "  past  its  entrance  by  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  coast,  is  unable  to  interfere  with  the 
currents  naturally  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  tide  is  fall- 
ing at  the  Start.  Still,  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
bay  the  actual  rise  of  tide  at  Start  Point  does  sometimes 
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avail  to  cause  a  slight  northerly  current  shortly  after  low 
water,  and  this  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Diamond 

The  prevalent  southerly  inshore  current  being  admitted 
on  all  hands,  it  remains  to  discuss  its  effect  on  the  beaches 
and  the  adjacent  sea-bottom. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  more  sand  mixed  with  the 
shingle  of  the  beaches  at  the  north  end  of  Start  Bay  than 
at  the  south,  and  on  the  whole  the  shingle  itself  is  coarser 
at  the  south  end.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sand  mixed  with 
the  shingle,  this  statement  must  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  surface  and  some  slight  depth  of  the  beach  only;  at  a 
few  feet  at  the  most  in  depth  the  interstices  of  the  shingle 
beach  are  everywhere  filled  with  sand.  An  isolated  beach 
at  Blackpool,  to  the  north  of  the  bay,  consists  of  sand  and 
fine  gravel.  Dr.  Kyle  writes  of  it  as  "  medium  sand,"  which, 
read  with  the  context  of  his  paper,  would  suggest  that  the 
great  number  of  the  particles  would  pass  a  1  mm.  perforation 
but  fail  to  pass  a  ^  mm.  This  would  be  inaccurate  in 
the  extreme,  and  probably  the  context  was  not  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Kyle's  version  of  the  action  of  the  southerly  current 
on  the  beach  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — ^ 

"Along  the  beach  from  Slapton  to  Hallsands  we  have  the 
Ghesil  beach  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  finer  sand  mixed 
with  stones  and  gravel  is  found  on  Slapton  Sands,  whereas  at 
Hallsands  there  is  practically  nothing  but  pebbles.  The  theory  of 
Cornish  seems  to  apply  equally  well  here.  The  eddy  and  the  ebb 
together  being  in  excess  of  the  flood,  carry  all  materials  down  the 
bay.  The  heavier  stuff  comes  to  rest  sooner  under  the  lee  of  the 
projecting  promontory  of  Start  Point,  and  is  thus  deposited  on 
the  beach  at  Hallsands,  whilst  the  lighter  sand  is  carried  onwards 
and  deposited  on  the  Skerries." 

Mr.  Hunt  attributes  some  importance  to  the  southerly 
current,  but  recognises  another  factor.     He  writes : — * 

"  The  travel  of  shingle  in  Start  Bay,  as  evidenced  by  the  larger 
pebbles  at  Hallsands  (now  removed),  is  to  the  southward  and 
westward  in  the  direction  of  the  most  effective  winds  (easterly) 
and  of  the  ebb-tide  current." 

The  writer  doubts  whether  the  current  has  much  effect  in 
grading  the  shingle,  or  in  any  way  really  accounts  for  the 
general  absence  of  sand  from  the  beach  surface  at  Hallsands. 
Sand  is  always  liable  to  appear  on  this  beach,  granted  waves 
of   the  right  period  and  direction,  and  always  disappears 

1  Op,  cit„  p.  639.  «  **  Start  Point  to  Petitor,"  op.  c«.,  p.  494. 
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when  waves  of  different  period  or  direction  are  in  action, 
the  current  remaining  much  the  same.  And  the  sand  is  not 
carried  away  to  the  Skerries,  except  in  most  minute  quan- 
tities. It  can  always  be  found  a  little  outside  low  water. 
This  **  ebb  sand,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  fishermen,  is  remark- 
ably fine;  if  we  exclude  a  little  organic  matter  it  falls 
wholly  within  or  under  Grade  vii.  (passes  a  ^  mm.  perfora- 
tion) ;  22^  per  cent,  of  it  is  shell,  and  the  remainder  clean, 
sharp  quartz,  with  very  little  other  mineral.  The  colour  of 
the  mass  when  free  from  shell  is  a  warm  grey.  Outside  the 
**  ebb  sand,"  in  about  25  feet  of  water  at  low  water,  we  meet 
another  deposit,  the  average  grade  of  which  is  477,  and 
which  contains  21^  per  cent,  of  shell,  the  remainder  being 
largely  small  flat  particles  of  local  rocks. 

A  current  which  will  allow  these  sands  to  collect  and 
remain  just  off  shore,  where  it  runs  the  strongest,  stronger 
far  than  on  the  beach,  can  have  little  effect  toward  grading 
large  shingla 

The  greatest  recorded  speed  of  this  southerly  current  off 
Hallsands,  on  the  ebb,  with  a  strong  gale  to  help  it,  has 
been  1*6  knots,  and  this  was  largely  surface  velocity  due  to 
the  breeze. 

The  '*  ebb  sand "  and  outer  sand  are  always  present,  and 
Dr.  Kyle  is  mistaken  when  he  suggests  that  easterly  breezes 
take  tine  sand  from  the  top  of  the  Skerries  and  place  it 
within  the  bay  near  the  shore. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  Skerries  sand  and 
the  inshore  material.  The  Skerries  Bank  is  a  very  ancient 
accumulation,  and  its  individual  grains,  speaking  from 
the  examination  of  many  samples,  are  even  more  com- 
pletely rounded  by  long  attrition  than  Mr.  Hunt  has 
reported.  The  shore  sands  are  comparatively  sharp  and 
angular. 

The  Skerries  have  probably  derived  much  more  of  their 
material  from  the  Prawle  coast-line  than  from  Hallsands,  but 
they  call  somewhat  on  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  their 
support.  This,  however,  is  no  great  matter,  the  wear  and 
tear  being  slight. 

The  grading  of  the  shingle  beach  in  Start  Bay  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  south  end  is  the  most  sheltered  from  direct 
wave-action,  and  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  breakers 
oblique  to  the  shore ;  partly  also,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  southerly  drift  does  prevail  it  is  stronger  than  the 
more  frequent  northerly  drifts,  and  moves  southward 
pebbles  which  the  latter  cannot  return. 
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Beyond  dovht  the  littoral  drifts  in  this  hay  are  very  evenly 
balanced,  otherwise  the  beach  rruUerial  toouM  long  ago  have 
been  lost  by  passing  one  horn  or  other  of  the  coast.  ....  (4). 

The  beach  does  not  reach  the  extreme  of  the  Start,  the 
easterly  trend  of  the  latter  rendering  winds  from  that 
quarter  extremely  effective  in  driving  straggling  material 
back  into  the  embayment.  For  a  similar  reason  the  beach 
dies  out  northward  at  Street  Head,  Blackpool  being  an 
isolated  bay. 

That  some  of  the  shingle  reached  Hallsands  in  the  first 
place  in  consequence  of  a  southerly  drift  seems  almost 
certain  from  the  large  quantity  of  Dartmoor  felsite  to  be 
found  there,  but  that  once  arrived  it  fell  into  a  state  of 
reciprocating  equilibrium  is  equally  certain  from  the  fewjt 
that  the  felsites  are  still  at  Hallsands. 

The  Skerries  Bank  had  its  origin  in  the  shelter  which 
Start  Point  affords  the  area  it  occupies  from  the  direct 
attack  of  the  flood  stream,  and  the  channel  between  the 
Skerries  and  the  land  has  been  maintained  by  the  action 
of  the  ebb  stream  and  the  ebb  tide  from  the  bay.  In  some 
parts  this  channel  has  a  rock  bottom,  not  probably  because 
the  sand  has  been  scoured  away,  but  because  it  has  never 
been  permitted  to  accumulate. 

HALLSANDS. 

The  village  of  Hallsands  in  Start  Bay  lies  a  little  over 
a  mile  north  of  Start  Point.  In  happier  days  it  comprised 
thirty-seven  houses  and  had  a  population  of  about  126 
persons  (excluding  in  each  case  the  coastguard  station). 

The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown;  its  appearance 
gives  evidence  of  antiquity,  and  one  would  think  that  some 
information  should  be  obtainable  from  private  records.  The 
parish  registers  yield  no  assistance;  the  only  reference  to 
the  locality  is  as  follows : — 

"  Henrie  Muge  a  pirat  of  the  sea,  was  hanged  in  chains  upon 
Stert,  the  28th  daye  of  Septembre  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God 
1581,  the  2drd  yeare  of  the  Queens  Mates  reigne.'' 

The  title-deeds  of  the  London  Inn  make  it  clear  that 
there  was  already  a  building  (probably  the  same  as  now)  on 
that  site  120  years  ago. 

Originally  the  site  of  Hallsands  W6W  a  wide  beach,  much 
of  which  lay  well  above  high-water  mark.  The  cliff  sent 
out  numerous  spurs  of  rock  into  this  beach,  two  only  of 
which  extended  well  into  the  area  between  high  and  low 

x2 
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water,  and  both  these  were  isolated  from  the  cliff  itself. 
Some  of  the  rock  spurs  had  flat  crests  at  or  about  beach 
level,  some  stood  slightly  above  that  level,  and  some  were 
hidden  by  the  beach.  Against  the  cliff  the  shingle  had 
been  covered  by  wind-drifted  sand,  the  finest  material  which 
at  times  appears  on  the  shore,  and  thus  the  general  level  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  had  been  materially  raised.  The  talus 
of  the  rock-face  had  also  added  its  share  to  the  lands 
above  high  water;  doubtless  some  rough  vegetation  bound 
the  whole  together.  From  high-water  mark  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock  was  a  distance  of  at  least  150  feet;  of  this 
width  at  least  60  feet  lay  between  9  and  14  feet  above  high- 
water  level.    (See  Plan.) 

So  the  land  stood,  a  series  of  little  coves,  filled  and  levelled 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  wind,  with  a  cliff  100  feet  in 
height  behind  and  the  sea  in  front 

On  the  little  tablelands  of  rock,  where  these  showed 
through  the  rough  grass,  the  first  houses  may  possibly  have 
been  erected.  But  many  of  the  earliest  houses  were  founded 
directly  on  the  compacted  blown  sand,  which  yields  a 
sufficient  and  firm  foundation.  The  houses  which  are 
farthest  seaward  in  many  cases  conform  closely  to  the  exact 
shape  and  dimensions  of  the  rock  on  which  they  stand. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  London  Inn,  for  example,  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  large  mass,  while  the  most  northerly  bouse 
of  the  village  is  wonderfully  dovetailed  into  the  spur  on 
which  it  is  built,  the  doorway  being  formed  in  the  rock 
itself.  In  one  sense  the  last-named  building  seems  the  re- 
maining relic  of  the  first  order  of  things ;  its  only  approach 
is  from  the  beach,  and  it  abuts  on  no  road  whatever. 

Buildings  under  the  cliff  and  nearer  its  base  were  erected 
without  thought  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  their  foundation ; 
the  half  a  house  will  be  on  rock,  the  other  half  on  sand. 

As  the  houses  grew  in  numbers,  and  sites  for  more  were 
desired,  short  walls  of  primitive  construction  were  thrown 
across  from  rock  to  rock  parallel  to  the  high-water  mark, 
but  well  behind  it ;  and  the  spaces  so  enclosed  were  levelled 
with  shingle.  From  time  to  time  fresh  walls  were  built, 
some  in  front  of  the  first  structures,  and  more  land  was 
taken  from  the  beach.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
walls  was  constructed  in  1841,  as  attested  by  a  stone 
bearing  that  date  and  the  initials  "  C.  P."  (Caleb  Pipperill) ; 
it  stood  secure  until  March  of  1903. 

So  the  village  grew,  and  we  can  speak  confidently  of  the 
manner  of  its  growth  from  the  knowledge  acquired  as  it  has 
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since  been  slowly  dissected  by  the  sea.  And  so  it  became  a 
village,  with  a  narrow  road  running  its  whole  length,  and 
its  feeble  sea-wall  successfully  protecting  both  road  and 
houses. 

The  beach,  which  had  nursed  it  into  existence  and 
cherished  its  growth,  became  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
and  Hallsands,  torn  from  its  peaceful  obscurity,  found  itself 
famous  by  its  misfortunes.  If  the  frequent  formula  as  to 
the  cradle  of  our  navy  is  in  any  sense  true,  it  fits  well  with 
the  irony  of  circumstance  that  the  navy's  extension  should 
have  involved  the  homes  of  fisherfolk  in  ruin. 

There  came  a  time  when  it  was  advisable  to  enlarge  the 
Dockyard  at  Eeyham ;  the  process  of  enlargement  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  large  quantities  of  concrete,  which  in  turn 
demanded  much  broken  stone  or  shingle,  while  on  the  beach 
in  Start  Bay  lay  shingle  superb  in  quality,  easily  and  cheaply 
procurable,  and,  some  seem  to  have  thought,  with  fatal  error, 
inexhaustible  in  quantity.  In  the  result  the  beach  went  to 
Eeyham  and  the  houses  to  the  sea. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Hallsands  disaster  can  be  graphic- 
ally summarised.  Plates  I.  and  II.  exhibit  the  village  before 
and  after  the  dredgings.  Plate  I.  is  a  copy  of  photograph 
20,891  of  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Son's  series,  and  is  from  a 
negative  taken  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1894.  Plate  II.  is 
from  a  negative  taken  by  the  author  on  the  28th  day  of 
November,  1903.  Precisely  the  same  point  of  view  was 
occupied  by  the  camera  in  each  case,  and  the  tide  was  an 
inch  or  more  lower  when  Plate  II.  was  taken.  The  difference 
in  height  of  tide  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  be  assumed  with 
sufficient  accuracy  that  in  each  instance  the  sea  was  1  foot 
3  inches  below  the  level  of  an  ordinary  high  water,  that  is, 
of  such  a  high  water  as  lies  midway  between  the  springs 
and  neaps. 

Considering  first  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  Plate  I., 
on  the  extreme  left,  is  seen  the  front  of  a  house  which  is 
not  in  Plate  II.,  having  been  entirely  removed  by  the  sea  in 
the  interval.  The  next  house,  to  the  right,  is  intact  in 
Plate  I.,  but  in  Plate  II.  its  end  is  seen  to  have  been 
removed ;  this  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  because  it  had 
become  unsafe.  Other  properties  had  been  damaged  prior 
to  November  28th,  1903 ;  for  instance,  portions  of  the 
London  Inn  had  been  washed  away,  but  unfortunately  these 
ruins  are  hidden  by  other  buildings. 

The  sea-walls,  which  in  Plate  I.  are  the  old  structures,  and 
in  Plate  II.  the  new  concrete  walls,  may  now  be  compared 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  Plate  IL  the  whole  wall  in  front  of  the 
house  which  has  disappeared  has  gone  with  it.  The  new 
waUs,  where  erected,  show  of  much  greater  height  than 
their  predecessors,  although  the  copings  were  set  at  the  same 
levels.  The  relative  widths  of  beach  require  no  comment, 
except  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  as  r^ards 
both  this  and  the  height  of  the  walls  Plate  II.  does  not  show 
the  beach  at  its  lowest. 

In  the  for^round  of  Plate  II.  two  rocks,  their  base  just 
awash,  will  be  seen ;  these  stand  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  in  1894  the  beach  entirely  covered  them.  Further 
north  on  the  beach  an  isolated  rock  (Wilson's  Bock)  stands 
out  of  the  sea ;  in  1894  this  rock  rose  out  of  beach  at  the 
same  tide  and  showed  but  little  height.  Both  photographs 
are  taken  with  the  lens  looking  northward. 

The  history  of  the  disaster  is  as  follows. 

By  an  agreement  dated  the  10th  of  November,  1896,  and 
made  between  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  one  part  and  Sir 
John  Jackson  of  the  other  part,  the  Board  of  Trade,  acting 
under  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Act,  1866,  granted  the  said  Sir  John  Jackson 
licence  to  dredge  and  carry  away  sand,  shingle,  gravel,  and 
other  material  &t>m  that  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  below 
low-water  mark  at  Start  Bay  and  opposite  Hallsands  and 
Beeson  Sands  which  lay  within  an  area  more  particularly 
delineated  on  a  plan  attached  to  the  licence.  It  was  a  term 
of  the  licence  that  should  the  Board  of  Trade  be  of  opinion 
that  any  such  operations  might  in  any  way  damage  the  fore- 
shore defences  of  the  adjacent  district,  or  become  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  navigation,  then  the  licence  could  forth- 
with be  cancelled. 

.  By  an  indenture  dated  the  10th  of  December,  1896,  and 
made  between  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  of  the 
jfirst  part,  John  Francis  Fortescue  Homer,  a  Commissioner 
of  Woods,  of  the  second  part,  and  Sir  John  Jackson  of  the 
third  part,  after  reciting  that  Sir  John  Jackson  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Admiralty  for  the  execution  of  certain 
works  for  the  extension  of  Keyham  Dockyard,  Devonport, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  such  works  he  would  require  a 
large  amount  of  sand  and  shingle,  the  said  John  Francis 
Fortescue  Homer  granted  unto  Sir  John  Jackson,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  liberty,  power,  and  authority  to 
dig,  dredge,  and  carry  away  sand  and  shingle  within,  under, 
or  upon  the  foreshore  of  the  sea  between  high-  and  low- 
water  marks  at  and  opposite  Hallsands  and  Beeson  Sands; 
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and  by  a  clause  of  the  said  grant  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  in  dredging  or  carrying  away  the  sand  and  shingle  it 
must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  expose  the  land 
above  high-water  mark  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  and 
as  not  to  leave  dangerous  holes  and  otherwise  to  cause  a 
nuisance  or  danger  to  persons  using  the  foreshore,  or  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  above  high-water  mark. 

In  or  about  the  month  of  April,  1897,  Sir  John  Jackson 
commenced  his  dredging  operations  on  the  beaches  of  Start 
Bay,  at  first  using  a  bucket-ladder  dredger,  which  was 
subsequently  replaced  by  two  suction-pump  dredges. 

The  owners  and  fishermen  of  Hallsands  at  once  took 
exception  to  the  operations,  and  on  their  behalf  Mr.  F.  B. 
Mildmay,  M.P.  for  the  division,  asked  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  result,  sent 
down  an  inspector  (the  Honourable  Captain  Vereker,  R.N., 
since  deceased),  who  in  June,  1897,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Coastguard  Station  at  Hallsands.  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt, 
of  Totnes,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen,  who  were 
also  represented  by  three  of  their  number ;  Sir  John  Jackson 
was  represented,  and  among  others  the  coastguards  gave 
evidence. 

Mr.  Windeatt*s  representation  to  the  inspector  was,  that 
if  the  shingle  were  taken  away  it  would  mean  bringing  down 
the  houses  at  Hallsands,  and  he  gave  as  reason  for  this  that 
when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south-east  the  wash  upon  the 
beach  at  Hallsands  would  carry  the  shingle  into  the  excava- 
tions made  by  the  dredging. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  John  Jackson's  agent  urged  that 
the  sand  would  come  in  and  fill  up  the  excavations  made  by 
the  dredging,  and  no  damage  would  arise  to  the  village. 
To  which  one  of  the  fishermen  very  pertinently  replied, 
"What  Sir  John  Jackson  takes  down  to  Devonport  can 
never  come  back  again." 

In  the  result  the  Board  of  Trade  informed  Mr.  Mildmay 
that  they  would  not  withdraw  the  licence. 

In  August,  1897,  through  the  intermediary  of  Mr. 
Windeatt,  agreements  were  arrived  at  by  which  Sir  John 
Jackson  undertook  to  pay  to  the  fishermen  of  Hallsands  the 
sum  of  £125  a  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  dredging, 
as  compensation  for  interference  with  their  fishing,  and 
to  the  fishermen  of  Beesands  the  sum  of  £48  a  year.  Sir 
John  subsequently  added  Christmas  gratuities  of  £20  and 
£10  to  each  of  the  villages  respectively. 

This  payment  amounted  to  about  £4  per  annum  per  head 
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to  the  fishermen  of  Hallsands,  and  £1  lOs.  per  annum  per 
head  to  the  fishermen  of  Beesands. 

The  licence  not  having  been  revoked,  the  dredging  pro- 
ceeded busily.  The  dredging  was  carried  on  north  of  the 
village  of  Hallsands,  from  just  below  the  Bible  Christian 
Chapel  (450  feet  north  of  nearest  ruined  house)  to  Tinsey 
Head,  a  length  of  about  3,500  feet.  As  the  shingle  was 
confined  to  the  beach  above  low- water  mark,  and  the  dredgers 
did  not  wish  to  secure  sand,  at  low  water  the  dredger  would 
lie  off  idle,  but  as  the  tide  b^an  to  flow  it  was  hauled  in, 
and  dredging  commenced ;  it  continued  until  the  tide  b^an 
to  go  back  again,  when  the  dredger  worked  back  with  it. 

The  suction  dredgers  had  a  draught  of  about  four  feet 
forward  and  eight  feet  aft,  and  the  barges  into  which  the 
shingle  was  loaded  had  a  capacity  of  about  1,100  tons  each. 
Two  hopper  barges  could  be  filled  on  one  tide,  but  this  was 
rarely  done.  It  is  stated  that  on  an  average  about  seventeen 
barges  were  loaded  in  ten  days.  When  two  dredgers  were 
working,  twice  this  amount  could  be  loaded.  In  fact  the 
dredgers  ultimately  worked  their  way  in  to  inside  the 
original  high-water  mark  of  the  beach. 

In  1900  complaints  were  already  being  made  as  to  the 
damage  caused  by  the  dredging,  and  the  Parish  Council 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in  April,  1901. 

Mr.  Mildmay  again  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  and 
consequent  on  his  representations  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
September,  1901,  sent  their  inspector,  Captain  Frederick,  to 
examine  and  report.  This  report  made  it  clear  that  much 
damage  had  already  been  done,  and  more  must  follow  were 
the  dredging  permitted  to  continue.  At  once  the  Board  of 
Trade  restricted  the  area  covered  by  their  licence,  and 
limited  the  amount  of  shingle  that  w£is  to  be  taken,  and 
early  in  January,  1902,  the  licence  was  cancelled.  . 

The  dredging  had,  however,  ceased  shortly  before  the 
licence  was  cancelled,  the  fishermen  having  at  last  been 
roused  to  help  themselves,  defiant  of  the  law. 

Prior  to  1901  dredging  had  also  been  carried  on  off 
Beesands,  north  as  well  as  south  of  Tinsey  Head.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Beesands,  failing  to  stop  this  by  other  means, 
met  in  May  of  that  year  and  pulled  the  dredger  buoys  ashora 
No  further  dredging  was  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1902,  the  fishermen  of  Hallsands 
met  at  Greenstraight  and  threatened  to  throw  off  the 
dredger  warps  if  these  were  brought  ashore.  From  that 
date  dredging  ceased  at  Hallsands. 
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As  late,  however,  as  the  4th  of  February,  1904,  some  sand 
was  taken  from  the  Skerries  Bank  ;  this,  too,  has  now  been 
stopped. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1902,  Sir  John  Jackson  met  the 
fishermen  at  Torcross  and  offered  some  slight  additional 
compensation  if  opposition  to  his  operations  were  ceased. 
By  an  overwhelming  majority  the  men  absolutely  refused 
to  consent. 

We  know  very  well  when  and  where  the  dredging  took 
place,  but  as  to  the  actual  total  amount  removed  no  certfidn 
information  is  available. 

From  April,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  operations  were 
in  progress.  Ninety-seven  thousand  tons  were  taken  in  the 
year  1900,  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  tons  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1901,  about  sixty  thousand  tons  in  the  ensuing 
three  months.  Twenty-two  thousand  tons  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  in  a  single  week,  and  the  local  opinion 
that  650,000  tons  in  all  were  taken  is  probably  well 
founded. 

The  result  of  this  gigantic  experiment  developed  in  a 
leisurely  fashion,  and  even  now  the  final  damage  cannot  be 
fully  assessed. 

About  twelve  months  after  the  dredging  started  a  fall  in 
the  beach  at  Hallsands  was  apparent. 

Early  in  1901  sea-walls  at  the  south  end  of  the  village 
were  undermined  by  the  waves,  and  provided  with  new  con- 
crete footings  by  Sir  John  Jackson;  this  meant  a  drop  of 
about  7  ft.  in  the  beach-leveL  About  the  same  time  a  short 
length  of  concrete  wall  was  built  by  Sir  John  to  replace  one 
fallen  at  the  north  end  of  the  village;  the  foundations  of 
this  have  since  been  exposed. 

A  concrete  slip  was  also  built  at  about  the  centre  of 
Hallsands,  at  a  point  where  formerly  the  boats  were  launched 
directly  on  to  the  beach.  In  March,  1903,  the  end  of  that 
slip  was  3  ft.  above  beach-level,  and  later,  in  January,  1904, 
it  was  6  ft.  6  ins.  above  that  level,  and  the  beach  had  fallen 
3  ft.  3  ins.  below  its  foundations. 

In  February  or  March,  1901,  sea-walls  near  the  London 
Inn  were  undermined,  and  subsequently  provided  with  new 
concrete  footings. 

In  September,  1901,  the  denudation  of  the  beach  was 
traceable  from  Torcross  on  the  north  to  Hareston  Bock  on 
the  south.  Dun  Point  and  Limpet  Bocks  at  Torcross  had 
been  largely  bared  of  shingle ;  at  Beesands  the  beach  in 
front  of  the  houses  had  been  considerably  cut  back;   at 
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Tinsey  Head  30  ft.  of  shingle  which  had  formerly  existed 
between  the  rocks  and  the  sea  had  disappeared ;  opposite  the 
coal  store  at  Greenstraight  the  beach  had  been  cut  back  to 
within  30  ft.  of  the  building ;  at  Greenstraight  itself  rocks 
and  stones  were  showing  through  the  lower  levels  of  the 
beach,  and  Sir  John  Jackson  had  to  keep  a  man  breaking 
the  latter  to  prevent  injury  to  his  suction  dredgers;  the 
appearance  of  such  stone  was  itself  evidence  that  the  depths 
of  the  shingle  were  being  reached ;  at  the  limekiln  the  sea- 
ward edge  of  the  grass-land  was  only  25  ft.  away  from  the 
road — it  is  now  only  1  ft.  distant;  at  Hallsands,  against 
the  chffs  and  walls,  the  beach  had  lowered  7  ft.,  and  at 
Wilson's  Rock  about  12  ft.  The  high  water  of  spring  tides 
was  30  ft.  from  the  outside  of  the  rocks  at  the  village  of 
Hallsands;  the  distance  had  been  70  or  80  ft.  An  under- 
cliff  road,  at  the  north  end  of  Greenstraight,  formerly  pass- 
able at  all  times  of  tide,  had  been  washed  away,  and  in  its 
place  a  ridge  of  rocks  appeared. 

The  winter  of  1901-2  passed  without  much  incident.  A 
portion  of  sea-wall  at  the  London  Inn  fell  in  March,  1902, 
and  was  rebuilt. 

By  August,  1902,  the  beach  appeared  to  have  recovered 
somewhat,  but  this  was  mainly  the  effect  of  a  general  move- 
ment of  shingle  from  low-water  mark  shorewai*d.  Against 
the  quays  and  rocks  the  beach  was  still  from  5  ft.  6  ins.  to 
6  ft.  low ;  the  greatest  apparent  recovery  being  at  Wilson's 
Rock,  in  the  centre  of  the  beach,  where  5  ft.  or  a  little  less 
of  sand  and  shingle  had  collected  and  the  fall  in  the  beach 
had  been  reduced  from  12  ft.  in  September,  1901,  to  7  ft. 
Circumstances  about  this  time  greatly  favoured  the  deposit 
of  sand,  and  this  material  gave  a  spurious  air  of  recovery, 
whereas  the  first  slight  scour  removed  it  all. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  winter  of  1902-3  to  first  exhibit  the 
true  extent  of  the  threatened  damage. 

In  December  the  wall  which  had  been  rebuilt  at  the 
London  lun  required  repair. 

On  the  night  of  27th  February,  1903,  the  straight  length 
of  sea-wall  in  front  of  the  inn  slipped  forward  and  down- 
ward, and  admitted  the  seas  behind  it,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  filling  at  the  back  of  the  wall  was  removed  and  a  con- 
servatory undermined. 

Either  at  the  same  time,  or  during  the  following  week,  the 
southernmost  house  of  the  village  was  partisdly  wrecked,  the 
sea-wall  in  front  of  it  destroyed,  and  a  gap  torn  in  the  road 
leading  to  it,  where  a  deep  cove  suddenly  appeared  in  place 
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of  the  highway.  The  longest  sea-wall  in  the  village  was 
undermined  and  slipped  down  (this  was  the  wall  built  in 
1841),  and  a  boat  slip  adjoining  it  was  partially  removed. 
Every  sea-wall  with  one  slight  exception  was  damaged.  The 
centre  house  of  a  row  of  three  opposite  Wilson's  Rock  was 
undermined  and  rendered  uninhabitable. 

Following  this,  the  writer  was  called  in  to  report  and 
advise  as  to  the  condition  of  the  village,  its  cause,  and  the 
best  remedial  measures.  He  visited  Hallsands  on  the  13th 
March,  1903,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  has  acted  as 
honorary  engineering  adviser  to  the  fishermen  and  those  in- 
terested in  their  case.  The  report  made,  pursuant  of  the 
inspection  of  March,  1903,  set  forth  that  on  the  average  the 
beach  had  dropped  eleven  feet  over  its  whole  area  in  front  of 
Hallsands,  and  the  worst  had  not  yet  come.  Evidence  of 
the  former  level  of  the  beach  was  adduced  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rock-surfaces  recently  bared,  from  the  fact  that 
clothes  lines  extending  from  Wilson's  Rock  to  the  shore 
were  then  17  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  shingle,  from  stranded 
portions  of  beach  adherent  to  rocks  and  walls,  from  Sir 
John  Jackson's  dredger  holdfasts  left  11  and  12  ft.  up 
the  cliffs,  and  from  certain  portions  of  wall  which  in  the 
old  days  had  been  plastered  down  to  beach-level,  thus  giving 
points  for  direct  comparison. 

A  photograph  of  Hallsands  before  the  disaster,  taken  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Hook,  also  afforded  valuable  information. 

The  report  ran : — 

*'  The  loss  of  the  beach  has  already  caused  great  destruction,  and 
imperilled  the  mere  existence  of  the  village.  Unless  some  properly 
considered  measures  are  promptly  taken,  houses  and  road  alike 
must  fall,  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  founded  entirely  on 
rock,  and  even  these  will  be  left  without  means  of  access. 

''  There  is  no  part  of  the  quay- wall  which  is  not  damaged;  parts 
are  destroyed,  other  parts  are  on  the  eve  of  destruction  and  slip- 
ping hourly  towards  their  collapse.  Such  efforts  as  the  inhabitants 
can  make  are  entirely  inadequate  to  prevent  the  end,  and  that  end 
is  certainly  very  near.  Sir  John  Jackson  has  expended  a  few  bags 
of  cement  from  time  to  time  in  the  effort  to  check  immediate 
disaster,  but  has  never  apparently  recognised  that  the  worst  has 
yet  to  come. 

"  Every  wall  is  undermined,  the  few  concrete  footings,  for  which 
Sir  John  provided  a  little  cement,  are  faihng.  The  slip  he  built 
ends  3  ft.  6  ins.  above  beach -level,  and  its  foundation  on  the 
shingle  beach  is  only  9  ins.  below  the  surface. 

"  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  damage,  and 
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attempts  were,  from  time  to  time,  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  check 
it ;  but  the  recession  of  the  beach  has  been  continued,  and  I  doubt 
it  has  yet  reached  its  worst.  There  are  many  places  where  the 
beach  has  dropped  4  ft.  and  more  since  the  first  repairs  to  the 
wall  and  slips  were  executed.  One  house  has  fallen,  at  least  two 
have  had  to  be  deserted.  With  the  collapse  of  the  tottering  sea- 
wall, other  houses  are  threatened.  Worst  of  all,  those  inexpensive 
structures,  which  served  so  well  to  protect  the  village  while  its 
natural  rampart  existed,  are  now  wholly  inadequate  if  repaired. 
The  matter  has  passed  beyond  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  deal 
with.  They  can  but  stand  by  and  watch,  with  slight  attempts  at 
delaying  the  inevitable." 

The  report  was  correct  in  that  the  worst  had  not  yet  come. 
Although  in  July,  1903,  the  erection  of  new  sea-walls  was 
commenced,  the  following  further  damages  have  occurred : — 

"24th  Aug.,  1903.  South-east  wind  and  bad  sea,  breaking 
over  top  of  old  wall  at  south  end  of  village.  Small  hole  made  in 
base  of  same. 

"20th  Sept.,  1903.  Easterly  storm.  Kitchen,  beer  cellar, 
bedroom,  and  conservatory  of  London  Inn  washed  away,  despite 
all  efforts  to  save  same.  Wooden  boat  slip  at  north  end  of  village 
washed  away.  Nearly  all  timber  broken  adrift  from  works  for 
short  new  wall  opposite  Wilson's  Bock. 

"24th  Sept.,  1903.  Wall  of  cellar  and  part  of  kitchen,  which 
had  been  left  standing  at  London  Inn,  fell,  taking  with  it  part 
of  road. 

"  7th  Dec,  1903.  Wind  from  S.K  Curved  sea-wall  at  London 
Inn,  rebuilt  in  1902,  cracked. 

"10th  Dec,  1903.  Very  strong  wind  from  W.  Last-named 
wall  fell. 

"11th  Dec,  1903.  Foundations  of  northernmost  old  sea-wall 
of  village  (built  30  years  ago)  exposed. 

"12th  Dec,  1903.  Wind  S.E.  Sea  very  rough.  About 
10.30  a.m.  the  last-named  wall  broke  in  half,  and  southern  end 
slipped  down  eight  feet,  followed  by  other  portion  about  an 
hour  later.  Sea  took  road  away  to  within  three  feet  of  comer 
of  house.  Inhabitants  departed,  furniture  and  all.  11.30  p.m. 
(H.W.  12.0),  end  of  lowest  house  completely  gone. 

"  13th  Dec,  1903.  2  a.m.  Sea  fearful  Every  sea  coming  in 
solid  over  the  sea-walls.  At  8  a.m.  end  house  at  north  end  had 
practically  gone,  and  nearly  all  front  of  next  house  with  it.  Two 
more  houses  on  the  verge. 

"  2nd  Feb.,  1904.  Water  flying  in  air  30  and  40  ft. ;  hole  made 
in  wall  of  road  adjoining  Jackson's  slip,  just  north  of  London  Inn. 

"  12th  Feb.,  1904.     Last-named  wall  slipped  down. 

"  16th  Feb.,  1904.  Wall  collapsed,  chasm  in  road  back  to  front 
of  house  abutting  on  same. 
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**  Hole  broken  in  wall  by  new  slip,  and  pit  in  road  excavated 
by  sea  to  a  depth  of  6  ft. 

"5th  March,  1904.  Last-named  wall  badly  breached.  London 
Inn  roof  and  front  badly  damaged  (the  portion  founded  on  rock 
and  still  left  standing).  All  houses  along  the  front  badly  served 
by  waves  and  shingle,  sea  washing  over  walls  and  houses  alike, 
and  filling  the  latter.  Brick  porch  washed  away  behind  new 
sea-wall.  Many  windows  broken.  Front  of  house  by  Jackson's 
slip  fell  in  evening." 

These  notes  are  taken  from  the  works  log;  to  properly 
appreciate  them  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  walls 
which  are  not  reported  as  having  fallen  were  those  which 
had  been  replaced  by  new  concrete  structures.  There  are 
only  a  few  feet  of  old  sea-wall  now  left  in  the  village,  and 
that  lies  behind  a  new  slip. 

The  beach  this  past  winter  (1903-4)  has  been  twelve  feet 
low  in  general,  and  in  places  as  much  as  nineteen  feet  below 
its  original  level  against  the  walls,  at  times  after  storms. 

It  might  hardly  seem  necessary  to  urge  the  fact  that 
every  evidence  points  to  the  direct  connection  between  the 
dredging  in  Start  Bay  and  the  fall  of  the  beach  at  Hallsands 
as  between  cause  and  effect.  But  even  recently  the  Board 
of  Trade  wrote  to  the  Kingsbridge  Eural  District  Council, 
stating  that  the  condition  of  the  village  was  largely  attri- 
butable to  natural  causes ;  and  Sir  John  Jackson  at  Devon- 
port  repeated  this  statement,  with  the  addition  that  he 
presumed  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  would 
find  it  difficult  of  belief. 

Assuming  that  600,000  tons  of  shingle  has  been  dredged 
from  the  beach,  this  is  the  equivalent  of  500,000  cubic 
yards.  Now  take  it  that  the  beach  averaged  ninety  yards 
in  width  in  its  original  condition,  which  is  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  truth,  erring  somewhat  in  excess. 
From  Tinsey  Head,  on  the  north,  to  Harestone,  on  the  south, 
is  a  distance  of  1,800  yards,  and  the  abstraction  of  500,000 
cubic  yards  of  shingle,  if  precisely  distributed  over  that 
area,  would  mean  a  loss  of  9  ft.  3  ins.  to  the  height  of  the 
beach.  The  actual  loss  at  Hallsands  has  been  twelve  feet; 
in  part  that  must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Greenstraight 
is  now  better  able  to  rebuild  its  beach  than  Hallsands, 
although  formerly  both  were  equally  circumstanced.  For 
at  Greenstraight  the  seas  still  run  up  and  die  out  on  the 
shingle  slope,  but  at  Hallsands  the  seas  now  rebound  from 
the  walls  and  cliffs,  which  formerly  they  could  not  reach, 
and  the  rebound  materially  aids  the  denudation.    The  actual 
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figures,  too,  are  not  exactly  known,  but  the  correspondence 
between  the  estimate  and  the  fact  is  sufficiently  close. 

North  of  Tinsey  Head  the  shingle  is  practically  shut  off 
from  Greenstraight,  and  the  area  mostly  dredged,  by  a  reef 
of  rocks  which  now  extends  eastward  from  that  headland ; 
hence  little  relief  has  come  from  that  quarter,  but  practically 
the  whole  amount  of  material  to  refill  the  dredging  has  been 
derived  by  littoral  drift  from  Hallsands  and  from  the  higher 
levels  of  Greenstraight  beach. 

It  should  be  noted  that  from  the  Long  Bock  to  Harestone 
the  whole  depth  of  shingle  was  not  great,  and  this  part 
of  the  beach  could  not  contribute  its  fair  quota. 

The  damage  has  been  slow  in  its  development  because  the 
material  had  to  be  moved  northward  by  the  drift,  and 
drift  is  slow  on  this  beach.  It  is  interesting  that  the  pre- 
vailing southerly  stream  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  this 
northerly  drift.  The  pit  formed  by  the  dredgers  appears 
now  to  be  filled. 

Repeating  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper — 

(1)  The  physical  conditions  give  every  evidence  of  the 
long  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  shingle  beaches  of 
Start  Bay. 

(2)  The  lithology  of  the  beach  gives  additional  evidence  of 
its  great  age;  and  further  shows  that  any  loss,  caused  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  shingle,  must  under  present  con- 
ditions be  permanent. 

(3)  The  beaches  have  no  possible  recruiting  ground  on  the 
adjacent  sea-bottom. 

(4)  Beyond  doubt  the  littoral  drifts  in  this  bay  are  very 
evenly  balanced,  otherwise  the  beach  material  would  long 
ago  have  been  lost  by  passing  one  horn  or  other  of  the 
coast. 

Add  the  facts  of  the  case — 

(a)  A  large  quantity  of  shingle  has  been  taken  from  the 
beach  immediately  north  of  Hallsands,  from  above  low- water 
mark.     The  amount  is  believed  to  have  been  650,000  tons. 

(b)  A  reef  of  rocks  at  Tinsey  Head  practically  excludes  all 
southerly  drift. 

(c)  The  beach  at  Hallsands  has  fallen  12  ft. 

And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  relation  between 
the  removal  of  the  shingle  and  the  fall  of  the  beach  than 
that  of  cause  and  effect  can  be  seriously  suggested. 

We  have  the  further  evidence  that  structures  120  years 
old,  60  years  old,  and  30  years  old  have  successfully  resisted 
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all  Storms,  including  those  of  1881  and  1891,  until  recently, 
but  that  subsequent  to  the  dredging  their  destruction  came. 

There  is  natural  concrete  adherent  in  masses  to  the  sea- 
cliffs,  formerly  below  beach-level,  now  exposed  and  rapidly 
eroding. 

Such  concrete,  the  cementing  material  of  which  is  lime 
brought  by  waters  weeping  from  the  cliff,  can  only  be  formed 
in  the  tranquil  depths  of  a  beach,  and  where  found  it  is  proof 
that  not  even  transient  disturbance  has  taken  place. 

If  for  120  years,  or  the  much  greater  period  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  natural  concrete,  the  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  stable,  and  then,  following  an  artificial  interference, 
the  equilibrium  is  violently  disturbed,  most  unprejudiced 
persons  would  agree  with  one  of  the  sufferers,  who  when  told 
by  a  representative  of  Sir  John  Jackson  that  he  attributed  the 
damage  done  to  the  beach  solely  to  natural  agency,  replied, 
"  Nature  has  been  extremely  well  assisted." 

The  more  clearly  to  demonstrate  what  has  happened, 
Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  III.,  have  been  prepared.  Fig.  1 
exhibits  Wilson's  Bock  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  white 
line  shows  the  be€tch- level  in  1894;  Fig.  2  shows  the 
northernmost  house  of  the  village  as  it  now  is,  while  the 
white  line  exhibits  the  beach-level  in  1894.  Both  are  copies 
of  photographs,  and  the  former  beach-levels  are  taken  from 
Valentine's  photograph  of  1894. 

In  Plate  IV.,  Fig.  1  gives  the  London  Inn  prior  to  the 
dredging.  Fig.  2  the  London  Inn  after  the  dredging;  the  first 
taken  at  high,  and  the  second  at  low  tide,  the  relative 
position  of  the  beach  is  especially  to  be  noted.  Fig.  1  is 
from  a  photograph  the  use  of  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Hawkings, 
of  Plymouth,  has  kindly  permitted.  Many  similar  photo- 
graphs exist,  but  these  will  serve  to  represent  this  class  of 
evidence. 

Plates  V.  and  VI.  are  photographs  of  some  of  the  ruins,  etc. 

Largely  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  efforts,  the  sum 
of  £1,000  was  offered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Sir  John 
Jackson  jointly  as  compensation  to  all  those  who  had 
suffered  damage  from  the  fall  of  the  beach  at  Hallsands. 
This  offer  was  made  in  1903  in  April,  and  on  Wednesday, 
29th  of  that  month,  it  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  owners 
and  inhabitants  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  village.  Con- 
ditions were  attached  to  the  offer  that  the  recipients  should 
give  a  receipt  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  claims,  and 
that  no  legal  liability  was  admitted  by  the  donors.  Signatures 
of  the  majority  of  those  interested  were  obtained,  but  before 
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all  the  owners  had  signed  the  damage  had  materially  in- 
creased, and  it  was  found  that  the  amount  would  be  wholly 
inadequate. 

Consequent  on  Mr.  Mildmay's  further  efforts,  the  offer 
was  increased  to  £1,750,  and  as  recently  as  June  last  to 
£3,250,  to  which  Mr.  Mildmay  generously  added  £250. 
Meanwhile  the  owner  of  the  London  Inn  had  instituted  legal 
proceedings  gainst  Sir  John  Jackson  Limited,  and  to  cover 
the  possibilities  thus  arising  the  offer  was  reduced  by  £250. 

Subsequently  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  and  the 
threatened  proceedings  abandoned,  the  plaintiff  having  ob- 
tained terms  which  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  reduced 
sum  of  £3,250  has  now  been  accepted,  and  the  owners  of 
property  have  signed  the  required  receipt  and  indemnity, 
which  runs  as  follows: — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  owners  of  house  property  at  Hallsands, 
agree  to  accept  the  sum  of  £3,250  from  Sir  John  Jackson  and 
others  as  a  full  and  final  payment  of  all  claims  direct  or  indirect 
against  him  or  any  Government  Department  for  any  damage  past 
present  or  prospective  which  might  be  said  to  be  attributable  to 
dredging  operations  by  the  said  Sir  John  Jackson  in  Start  Bay  to 
this  date  and  for  any  consequential  expenditure  on  defensive 
works.  They  admit  thit  it  is  a  condition  of  this  payment  being 
made  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  in  any  way 
by  him  of  legal  liability  on  liis  part  or  that  of  any  Government 
Department  and  they  agree  to  accept  payment  of  such  amount 
and  acknowledge  that  as  far  as  Sir  John  Jackson  is  concerned  it 
is  given  purely  as  a  matter  of  good  feeling  towards  men  with  whom 
his  firm  in  carrying  out  work  in  the  district  have  been  brought  in 
contact.  They  authorise  payment  of  this  said  sum  of  £3,250  to 
Francis  Bingham  Mildmay,  Esq.,  m.p.,  whose  receipt  for  the  same 
shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  them  and  each  and  every  one 
of  them." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Devon  County  Council  and 
Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  have  throughout  given  every 
assistance  in  their  power,  and  that  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Mildmay,  other  gentlemen,  notably  the  Eev.  C.  W.  E.  Finzel, 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  and  Mr.  E.  Windeatt,  have  made  their  best 
endeavours  to  assist  the  fishermen. 

The  Western  Morning  News^  recognising  that  any  com- 
pensation likely  to  be  obtained  must  still  leave  many  families 
homeless,  started  a  public  subscription,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  advocacy,  reached  the  total  of  £650,  and  this  sum 
having  been  vested  in  trustees,  is  to  be  expended  in  erecting 
new  cottages  well  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea. 
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Meanwhile  had  matters  been  left  to  the  slow  process  of 
Government  departmental  determination,  there  would  have 
been  no  village  of  Hallsands  now  in  existence. 

Following  the  first  offer  of  £1,000,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  new  sea-walls  for  the  protection 
of  the  road  and  houses,  and  here  again  Mr.  Mildmay's 
interest  was  shown,  for  had  it  not  been  that  when  funds 
seemed  unprocurable  he  stepped  forward  with  a  personal 
guarantee  of  £1,500,  the  protective  works  could  never  have 
been  carried  into  being  in  time  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

Even  as  it  has  been  the  sea  has  succeeded  in  doing 
considerable  damage  during  the  progress  of  these  works. 
Rigid  economy  and  marine  engineering  do  not  go  well 
hand  in  hand ;  an  ever-ready  sea  requiring  to  be  met  by  an 
unrestricted  purse. 

The  accompanying  figure  on  next  page  gives  the  standard 
section  adopted  for  the  sea-wall ;  it  is  probably  the  lightest 
that  has  ever  been  placed  in  an  exposed  situation,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  forces  it  would  have  to  withstand. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  build  the  wall  in  masonry 
with  a  rough  stone  face,  but  it  was  discovered  before  the 
works  started  that  this  method  of  construction  would  have 
a  serious  disadvantage,  that  in  all  probability  the  work 
would  be  so  long  delayed  that  much  might  happen  and 
many  accidents  occur  before  even  one  section  was  completed. 
It  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  at  or  about  the  time 
when  we  were  starting  our  works,  a  vessel  laden  with  lime- 
stone should  have  been  lost  on  this  coast.  We  had  been 
counting  on  landing  materials  required  for  the  walls  on  the 
beach,  but  it  became  difficult  to  charter  vessels  after  this 
wreck. 

Although  masonry  walls  might  have  been  erected  with 
fair  rapidity,  the  sea  would  always  have  had  the 
advantage,  and  have  been  continually  causing  fresh  damage 
more  quickly  than  we  could  repair  it.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  writer  also  had  to  consider  that  the  beach 
might  yet  fall  considerably,  and  in  dealing  with  unexpected 
strains  a  concrete  wall  has  great  advantages  over  masonry, 
the  material  having  some  strength  in  tension  as  well  as  in 
compression. 

By  the  use  of  concrete  we  gained  speed  in  execution, 
additional  strength,  and  the  certainty  that  in  case  easterly 
breezes  prevented  the  landing  of  materials  on  the  beach  the 
work  need  not  necessarily  be  stopped. 

The  concrete  used  was  formed  of  shingle  and  sand  from 
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the  beach  mixed  with  the  best  Portland  cement.  The 
main  body  of  the  wall  was  formed  of  concrete  conBiating 
of  seven  parte  of  shingle  to  one  part  of  cement,  and  in 
this  large  Btonee  were  embedded,  no  atone  being  nearer 


SCALE    or    TEET 


another  stone  on  the  back  of  the  wall  than  5  ins.  From 
the  point  where  the  total  thickness  of  the  wall  reduced 
to  4  ft.  upwards  6  to  1  concrete  was  used.  Xhe  face 
for  a  thickness  of  1  ft.  was  first  formed  in  5  to  1 
concrete  without  large  stones,  but  subsequently  3  to  1, 
and  even  2  to  1,  was  used  here.  The  face  of  the  wall  batters 
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or  slopes  back  1  in  4^,  except  for  4  ft  from  the  foundation, 
where  it  is  vertical.  The  thickness  at  the  top  is  2  ft. ;  9  ft. 
down  from  the  top  the  thickness  is  4  ft.,  and  here  in  some 
sections  it  is  increased  to  4  ft.  6  ins.  by  a  set-off  on  the 
back  of  the  wall  There  were  slight  variations  from  the 
standard,  but  the  strength  was  always  the  same. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  regarding  the  top  portion,  from  the 
coping  15  ft.  downward,  the  structure  is  a  retaining  wall 
of  moderate  section,  while  as  each  additional  foot  of  height 
is  exposed  by  the  fall  of  the  beach  the  relative  stability  is 
considerably  reduced. 

None  the  less,  if  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up 
filling,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
wall,  the  filling  employed  having  a  high  angle  of  repose. 

But  as  against  the  advisability  or  justification  of  the 
attempt  to  resist  the  beat  of  the  open  sea  with  a  wall  of 
any  such  section  a  great  deal  may  very  properly  be  urged, 
and  the  writer  feels  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
journalist  who  wrote  of  the  "  utterly  inadequate  sea-walls  " 
as  "  the  most  ludicrously  flimsy  protection  against  the  sea " 
he  had  ever  known;  at  least  his  intentions  were  good, 
although  his  technical  knowledge  was  adrift,  as  proved  by 
a  subsequent  suggestion  that  **  groins  "  were  the  proper  cure 
for  the  evil. 

Beyond  doubt  the  erection  of  such  walls  involved  taking 
risks  which  no  argument  of  expediency  would  justify,  except 
under  the  control  of  irresistible  circumstances.  But  the 
previous  behaviour  of  the  old  walls,  with  their  thickness 
of  only  18  ins.,  gave  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Not 
one  had  failed  up  to  March,  1903,  except  in  consequence 
of  being  undermined. 

So  far  as  can  yet  be  seen  the  venture  w^  rightly  made ; 
it  was  clearly  a  case  of  light  walls  or  nothing,  and  up  to  the 
present  their  behaviour  has  been  admirable. 

Two  extraordinary  incidents  show  the  great  value  of  con- 
crete in  this  class  of  work. 

In  the  first  case,  the  wall  at  the  London  Inn  was  attacked 
by  heavy  seas  within  a  month  of  its  completion,  and  before  the 
chasm  behind  it  had  been  filled  with  rubble.  The  length  of 
this  wall  is  28  ft.,  and  at  each  end  it  abuts  on  solid  rock ; 
its  total  height  is  24  ft.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  storn>  it 
stood  15  ft.  4  ins.  above  beach-level.  The  foundation  is  on 
rock  and  large  boulders.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  15  ft.  6  ins. 
above  high  water  of  exceptional  spring  tides,  and  the  beach 
on  its  sea-face  was  at  about  the  level  of  such  tides. 

y2 
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Seas  broke  on  and  against  the  wall,  shot  over  it,  and 
converted  the  chasm  behind  it  into  a  miniature  lake,  having 
about  15  ft.  depth  of  water.  The  seas  even  continued  their 
career  over  the  surface  of  this  lake  and  attacked  the  road- 
way behind.  Now  in  reservoir  dams  it  is  a  maxim  that 
for  absolute  safety  the  line  of  resultant  pressure  of  water 
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thrust  and  weight  of  wall  shall  fall  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  dam,  while  for  mere  security  against  overturning  the 
resultant  must  fall  within  the  base  of  the  wall. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  line  of  resultant 
thrust,  "pond  empty,"  and  the  line  of  resultant  thrust, 
"pond  fuir*;  the  latter  falls  11  ins.  outside  the  base  of  the 
wall  at  beach-level.  To  add  to  the  severity  of  the  strain  the 
large  stones  exposed  on  the  beach  cut  the  face  to  a  depth  of 
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some  4  ins.  or  5  ins.,  while  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waves  converted  the  stress  into  live  loads.  The  wall 
survived,  uncracked  even,  although  its  base  at  beach-level 
was  only  5  ft.  5J  ins.,  where,  with  merely  the  thrust  of  the 
water  in  the  pond,  it  should  have  been  10  ft.  8  ins. 

The  second  exceptional  test  affected  a  portion  of  the 
"  Long  Wall,"  23  ft.  in  total  height  and  7  ft.  wide  at  the 
base,  where  for  a  length  of  12  ft.  the  foundation  was  under- 
mined, and  the  filling  at  the  back  washed  out  from  under. 
The  foundation  in  this  case  was  on  shingle,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  treatment  the  wall  developed  a  crack  which  is  barely 
discernible.  Its  strength  remains  unimpaired,  and  it  has 
now  been  underpinned  to  rock. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  at  first  somewhat 
critical  of  the  extravagance  which  made  walls  23  ft.  in  height, 
6  ft.  6  ins.  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  set  that  base  10  ft. 
below  beach-level.  But,  after  the  sea  had  exhibited  its 
ability  to  entirely  uncover  the  foundations,  their  views  were 
modified. 

All  the  new  walls  now  rest  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  on  rock. 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  of  concrete  is  its  liability 
to  erosion  by  large  wave-driven  rocks,  a  supply  of  which 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  beach  when  it  reached  its  lowest 
level,  with  the  result  that  portions  of  the  walls  were  badly 
cut,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sections  on  next 
page.  These  walls  have  been  repaired  and  most  of  the  large 
stones  picked  up  and  removed;  and  probably  next  winter 
little  damage  will  arise  from  this  cause,  especially  as  the 
concrete  will  have  acquired  considerable  additional  strength 
from  age. 

It  was  found  that  fine  sand  mixed  with  the  shingle  from 
which  the  concrete  was  made  distinctly  reduced  its  power  of 
resisting  erosion,  although  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  would 
materially  add  to  its  strength.  No  very  coarse  sand  was 
available,  and  ultimately  for  some  of  the  face  work  it  was 
altogether  omitted. 

No  filling  for  placing  behind  the  walls  has  been  taken  from 
the  beach,  but  all  from  the  talus  of  the  cliff  or  from  excava- 
tions undertaken  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  at  some  time  be  of  use  to  others  to  know  that  a 
boat-slip  with  a  rough  stone  pitched  surface  is  just  conveni- 
ently usable  when  it  has  an  incline  of  1  in  4,  but  should 
not  be  steeper. 

A  very  fair  criticism  of  the  new  sea-walls  would  be  that 
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they  have  no  outward  curve  or  overhang  at  the  top,  such  as 
would  fling  back  the  wash  of  the  waves.  This  was  omitted 
from  motives  of  economy;  its  presence  would  have  involved 
much  additional  strain,  to  meet  which  the  walls  would 
certainly  have  had  to  be  50  per.  cent,  heavier.  If  the  beach 
had  not  bo  materially  fallen  during  laat  winter,  the  overhang 
of  the  wall  would  probably  have  been  litUe  missed.    But  at 
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places  it  fell  10  ft.  and  more  below  its  previous  record, 
making  a  total  of  19  ft.  at  one  point.  No  doubt  the  wall 
itself  has  helped  to  scour  the  beach  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  had  it  been  provided  with  a  curved  top  it  would 
still  further  have  lowered  it. 

High  water  of  ordinary  tides  has  not  only  reached  some  of 
the  walls,  but  has  been  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  deep  against  them,  and 
the    increased   wash    arising    from    this    cause    has    been 
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As  one  of  the  inhabitants  has  described  it: — 

"  The  sea,  on  the  occasion  of  strong  winds  from  between  north- 
east and  south-east  to  east,  has  on  several  occasions  washed  over 
the  wall  and  houses,  across  the  street,  and  into  houses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  This  has  happened  to  the  house  in 
which  I  live,  besides  others.  No  such  thing  occurred  before  the 
dredging  operations,  although  there  had  been  much  stronger  gales, 
particularly  in  1881  and  1891,  than  have  been  experienced  since 
such  dredging  commenced." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  sea-wall  is  a  structure  in 
the  design  of  which  economy  has  exercised  a  controlling  in- 
fluence. The  average  cost  per  yard  in  length  of  standard 
wall  has  been  £7  2$.  Id.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lang,  of  liskeard, 
was  the  contractor  who  executed  the  work. 

The  total  amount  so  far  (June,  1904)  expended  in  various 
works  of  defence  and  reconstruction  has  been  £1,540,  in- 
cluding all  management  expenses.  No  fees  of  any  sort  have 
been  paid,  the  resident  engineer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Evans,  having 
been  a  pupil  in  the  writer's  office. 

One  of  Mr.  Evans'  duties  has  been  to  take  accurate 
sections  of  the  beach  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take  daily 
measurements  of  its  height  at  specified  points. 

The  whole  of  the  statements  as  to  the  beach  movements 
given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  are  either  founded  on 
such  information  or  on  the  direct  personal  observation  of 
the  author. 

At  low-water  mark  of  ordinary  tides  the  beach  is  least 
subject  to  variation  in  level;  at  high- water  mark  of  ordinary 
tides  it  is  most  liable  to  vary. 

The  natural  incline  of  the  shingle  at  low-water  mark  of 
ordinary  tides  and  for  some  little  distance  above  it  is  from 
1  in  9  to  1  in  11,  according  to  recent  conditions  of  weather 
and  sea.  From  mean  sea-level  to  near  the  high-water  bank 
it  is  often  as  steep  as  1  in  8.  The  high-water  bank  itself  is 
approached  by  a  short  length  of  increasing  gradients, 
and  reaches  1  in  3,  with  small  portions  even  steeper.  But 
sometimes  on  parts  of  the  beach  there  is  no  true  high-water 
bank,  and  the  general  slope  is  then  about  1  in  10. 

Plate  VII.  gives  some  recent  sections  which  may  in  future 
enable  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  conditions  prevailing 
immediately  after  the  worst  effect  of  the  dredging  was  felt. 
These  sections  represent  fair  average  conditions  of  to-day; 
so  far  there  having  being  no  signs  of  recovery. 

The  lowest  levels  of  the  beach  have  been  reached,  and 
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there  the  heaviest  origmal  constituents  have  naturally  been 
found ;  the  large  stones  which  damaged  the  walls  and 
incidentaUy  came  near  injuring  Sir  John  Jackson's  dredgers 
had  long  reposed  under  the  shingle.  But  more  interesting 
and  less  destructive  than  these  were  the  coins  which 
became  exposed  on  the  surface  after  long  rest  in  the 
depths  of  beach,  toward  which  their  superior  specific 
gravity  had  always  caused  them  to  tend.  As  the  beach 
sank  they  kept  beneath  the  surface,  but  when  the  denu- 
dation was  almost  complete  they  had  perforce  to  appear. 
A  coin  on  the  surface  of  a  shingle  beach  gets  Uttle 
damaged,  for  at  the  first  disturbance  it  sinks  to  a  quieter 
position ;  hence  it  comes  that  one  gold  coin  in  the  author's 
possession  is  almost  die  sharp.  It  was  found  in  the  little 
cove  immediately  north  of  the  London  Inn,  where,  indeed, 
most  of  the  other  coins  were  also  found.  The  obverse  bears 
the  legend,  "  lvd.  xin.  d.g.  fr.  bt.  nav.  rbx.  1641,"  and  the 
reverse,  "chris.  rbgn.  vinc.  mp."  The  diameter  is  20-3  mm., 
and  weight  2  042  grammes.  A  silver  coin,  also  in  the 
author's  collection,  and  given  to  him  by  Mr.  G.  Stone,  is 
much  corroded :  the  obverse  is  illegible,  the  reverse  reads, 
"  SIT  NOMBN  DOMINI  BENBDICTUM  + 1709.  This  coin  measures 
40  mm.  in  diameter,  it  is  a  Louis  XIV.  piece. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Holdsworth,  of  Widdicombe 
House,  Stokenham,  are  the  following  coins,  also  recently 
found  on  this  beach :  a  2  scudor  gold  piece  of  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  and  Louis  XIV.  silver  piece  of  same  pattern  and  date 
as  above  described. 

Mr.  George  Stone  has  a  spade  guinea,  mint  sharp,  which 
is  one  of  two  found  years  ago  by  his  father. 

In  1869  the  beach  at  Blackpool  was  stripped  of  sand, 
and  coins  were  there  found,  as  reported  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hunt 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  our  Transactions,  pp.  197  et  seq. 
Some  of  these  coins  were  "as  perfect  as  though  just  issued 
from  the  mint,"  and  dated  from  1465.  A  gold  coin  of 
Philip  VI.  of  France,  c.  1326,  found  on  a  beach  near 
the  Shag  Kock,  Plymouth,  in  1888,  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  R  N.  Worth,  is  also  in  very  perfect  condition.  The 
evidence  would  appear  to  prove  that  a  gold  coin  is  in  very 
safe  keeping  in  an  ordinary  beach,  but  silver  suflers  from 
corrosion  by  the  sea-water.  And  further,  the  coins  which 
a  beach  holds  are  rarely  yielded  up  unless  extreme  erosion 
has  taken  place. 

Humour  has  not  been  entirely  absent  from  the  course  of 
events  at  Hallsands.    From  first  to  last  the  inhabitants  have 
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stuck  like  limpets  to  their  homes,  and  the  advent  of  the 
waters  of  the  English  Channel  is  never  accepted  as  notice  to 
quit  until  some  essential  wall  of  the  house  involved  has  been 
destroyed.  If  we  learnt  with  sorrow  at  Sidmouth  last  year 
that  our  old  friend  Dame  Partington  was  of  a  nature  cognate 
to  the  solar  myth,  we  may  know  now  that  at  Hallsands  there 
is  a  village  full  of  Dame  Fartingtons  and  their  consorts. 
When  the  seas,  hitherto  satisfied  with  flinging  shingle  at 
ground-floor  windows,  took  to  breaking  those  of  the  upper 
rooms,  the  inhabitants  merely  provided  extra  shutters.  When 
the  waves  poured  down  the  chimneys,  as  indeed  has  happened 
in  many  houses,  it  is  understood  that  the  necessity  for  clear- 
ing the  soot  from  the  floors  was  regretted,  but  the  consolation 
remained  that  the  services  of  the  local  sweep  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Mr.  William  Trout  and  his  family,  now 
occupying  the  southernmost  house  of  the  village,  scorned 
to  leave  their  home  merely  because  the  end  wall  of  the 
building  had  been  taken  down  to  "  save  its  life."  And,  when 
later  the  house  had  been  restored  and  the  waves  were 
engaged  in  breaking  open  the  door,  Mr.  Trout,  in  common 
with  many  other  householders,  took  a  broom  and  ejected  the 
floods.  Outside  the  house  the  waters  were  over  ankle-deep, 
sometimes  practically  knee-deep,  and  the  sea  after  each 
successful  attack  on  the  door  endeavoured  to  set  it  perman- 
ently open  by  piling  shingle  against  it.  But  the  general 
opinion  at  Hallsands  appears  to  be  that  it's  time  enough  to 
leave  when  the  house  leaves  you.     The  broom  won. 

A  well-intentioned  poem,  descriptive  of  the  destruction  of 
Hallsands,  contains  the  following  stanza : — 

**  Lithe,  wicked  eddies  twist  and  spin 
Where  once  they  dragged  the  boats. 
The  nimble  shrimps  are  nesting  in 
The  rye-patch,  and  the  throats 
Of  sea-snails  glut  the  oats." 

Which,  perhaps,  is  best  treated  seriously,  as  thus.  It  occa- 
sions no  extreme  surprise  that  eddies  should  twist  and  spin, 
"  for  'tis  their  nature  to,"  but  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  shrimp  requires  corroboration,  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  no  rye-patches  at  Hallsands ;  while  the  eflfect 
of  a  farinaceous  diet  on  the  health  of  the  sea-snails  (species 
not  stated)  should  form  the  subject  of  investigation  by  some 
competent  biologist. 

What  of  the  future  ?    The  fishermen  have  lost  their  beach, 
formerly  invaluable  to  them,  since  their  boats  could  be  kept 
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there  in  all  but  times  of  real  storm ;  they  are  seriously  ham- 
pered in  the  use  of  their  nets  by  the  numerous  rocks  which 
have  now  appeared  through  the  shingle;  many  of  their  houses 
are  gone,  others  are  practically  uninhabitable  in  bad  weather. 
True,  some  measure  of  compensation  is  available,  but  the 
annual  loss  from  the  injury  to  the  net-fishing  alone  would 
far  more  than  absorb  the  interest  on  that  sum.  Is  there  any 
prospect  of  conditions  bettering  ? 

So  long  as  the  sea-walls  stand — and  they  seem  secure — 
some  of  the  houses  are  safe.  But  any  gale  of  severity  equal 
to  the  1891  blizzard  will  probably  remove  several  houses  from 
behind  the  sea-wall.  Ultimately  we  must  believe  that  the 
loss  of  shingle  will  be  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of 
beach  from  Street  to  Hallsands;  this  will  be  greatly  delayed 
by  the  reef  of  rocks  at  Tinsey  Head,  and  would  in  any  case 
be  the  work  of  very  many  years. 

The  injury  inflicted  will  prove  long  enduring,  and  nothing 
but  a  long  succession  of  favourable  winters  will  prevent  its 
extending,  to  some  degree. 

As  from  a  scientific  experiment,  a  great  deal  of  exact 
knowledge  will  be  derivable,  provided  the  future  of  this 
beach  is  carefully  watched.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  authorities  have  thoroughly  learnt  the  immediate  lesson, 
that  littoral  accumulations  should  not  be  incautiously  dis- 
turbed, and  the  disaster  to  Hallsands  may  prove  of  benefit 
to  other  places  similarly  threatened. 
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SOME  DOUBTFUL  AND  DISPUTED  "DOMESDAY" 

IDENTIFICATIONS. 

BT   THE   BEY.    OSWALD  J.    RBICHEL,    B.G.L.   ft    M.A.,    F.8.A. 

(Read  at  Teignmouth,  Jaly,  1904.) 


The  subject  of  Domesday  IdentUQcations  has  been  so  long 
before  the  Association  that  it  may  be  expected  many 
members  are  getting  tired  of  it.  Nevertheless,  as  only 
last  year  Mr.  Whale  gave  a  new  Ust  containing  not  a  few 
doubtful  and  several  disputed  identifications,  permission  is 
asked  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  them  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  accuracy.  Before  doing  so,  however,  one  or  two 
observations  of  a  general  character  ought  to  be  made,  which 
have  some  bearing  on  this  question. 

1.  The  order  in  which  Mr.  Whale  has  placed  the  hundreds 
is  the  order  of  the  GeldroU,  but  it  is  not  the  order  in  which 
the  Domesday  scribes  made  use  of  the  hundred  returns,  as 
anyone  can  see  for  himself  who  looks  at  Mr.  Whale's  analysis 
in  voL  xxviii.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  king's  demesnes 
or  earls'  lands  to  see  that  South  Tawton  was  one  of  the 
hundreds  first  in  order  instead  of  the  last,  for  there  South 
Tawton  (W.  39,  p.  40)  comes  next  after  Lifton  Hundred  and 
just  before  Blacktorington  Hundred.  Among  estates  of 
Frankling  knights  (977,  p.  1084,  and  978,  p.  1092)  the  two 
South  Tawton  estates  come  first  just  before  Blacktorington 
Hundred.  Again,  Wonford  comes  not  last  of  the  hundreds 
but  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  Ust,  after  Cliston 
and  before  East  Budleigh,  and  it  is  interchanged  sometimes 
with  Hairidge,  sometimes  with  Hemyock.  Exminster  also 
comes  early  in  the  list,  before  Braunton  and  Shirwell  instead 
of  late  after  Axmouth.  The  actual  order  followed  by  the 
Domesday  scribes  has  been  already  given  in  Trans,  xxxiii 
583,  together  with  variations  rendered  necessary  by  several 
scribes  excerpting  simultaneously  from  the  same  roUs. 
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2.  The  work  of  identification  is  not  complete  by  finding 
a  modern  place-name  which  corresponds  with  the  Domesday 
one  without  defining  the  area,  for  the  modem  place-name 
sometimes  connotes  too  little,  and  at  other  times  too  much. 
At  least  the  several  knights'  fees  named  in  the  fee  lists  must 
be  referred  to  the  Domesday  estates,  out  of  which  they  were 
created.  The  Bishop's  Tautona  (W.  Ill,  p.  108),  for  instance, 
represents  not  only  Bishop's  Tawton  but  also  Landkey  and 
Swymbridge,  and  accounts  for  ^  fee  in  Hertford  and  Brunscot, 
the  J  fee  of  Landkey,  the  J  fee  of  Westecot,  the  1  fee  of 
Ackot,  the  ^  fee  of  Stowford,  the  i  fee  of  Dinnington  and 
Woodland,  and  the  |  fee  of  Hernsborough  and  Halmerston 
(Feudal  Aids,  p.  326).  The  Bishop's  Taintona  (W.  106, 
p.  100)  represents  not  only  Bishop's  Teignton  but  also 
Chudleigh  and  West  Teignmouth.  The  royal  Crownlord- 
ship  of  Sut  Moltona  (W.  8,  p.  8)  represents  not  only  South 
Molton  but  also  Ghittlehamton,  other  than  the  estates 
specifically  granted  out  to  tenants,  which  explains  the  area 
difficulty  referred  to  in  Trans,  xxvi.  124  Molland  (W.  52, 
p.  58)  includes  not  only  Molland  but  all  Knowstone  not 
specifically  granted  out  to  tenants,  which  explains  Know- 
stone  being  a  chapelry  to  Holland.  Sulfretona  (W.  10,  p.  10), 
the  hundred  manor  of  Hairidge,  includes  not  only  Silverton 
and  Thorverton  but  the  north  manor  and  town  of  CoUumton, 
which  is  otherwise  unnoticed  in  Domesday,  Bodeleia  (W.  12, 
p.  12)  represents  not  only  Nether  Budleigh  in  East  Budleigh 
but  the  whole  district  subsequently  forming  the  parishes  of 
East  Budleigh,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Withecombe  Raleigh, 
Harpford,  and  Fenottery.  Alseministra  (W.  14,  p.  14)  not 
only  Axminster  but  also  parts  of  Membury  and  Yarcombe. 
Culitona  (W.  20,  p.  18)  not  only  Colyton  but  Monkton, 
which  until  recent  times  was  a  chapelry  of  Colyton. 
Cedelintona  (W.  76,  p.  46)  not  only  Chillington  but  also 
the  whole  of  Stokenham  parish  and  the  area  now  forming 
the  parishes  of  Harberton  and  Harbertonford.  Diptford 
(W.  25,  p.  22)  includes  one  of  the  Poisons  in  Colridge 
Hundred  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  331)  and  the  rest  of  Halwell 
parish  other  than  Poison  in  Stanborough  Hundred  (W.  574, 
p.  608).  Wachetona  (W.  32,  p.  26)  not  only  Walkhamton 
but  also  Sheepstor.  Similarly  the  Bishop's  Critetona 
(W.  105,  p.  98)  represents  not  only  Crediton  but  also  the 
parishes  of  Sandford,  Colbrook,  and  Kennerleigh,  together 
with  Knighton  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  337)  and  Rowlestone  (Feudal 
Aids,  p.  348)  in  Morchard  Bishop  and  Chafcombe,  alias 
Shircombe,  in  Down  St  Mary  (Norden's  Survey^   1597). 
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Odo's  Toritona  (W.  755,  p.  1062)  not  only  Great  Torington 
but  also  St.  Giles'  in  the  Wood  {Trans,  vii.  92).  The  same 
remark  holds  good  of  minor  places,  such  as  Tornelowa 
(W.  543,  p.  574),  which  includes  Becket  as  well  as  Tilleslow ; 
Essemundehorda  (W.  384,  p.  410),  which  includes  Strox- 
worthy  as  well  as  Ashmansworthy ;  and  Bera  (W.  159, 
p.  156),  which  includes  Pippacot  as  well  as  Beer  Charter. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sawin's  Birige  (W.  260,  p.  284),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  parish,  is  only  a  small  estate  in 
Swymbridge;  Clavil's  Widecome  (W.  803,  p.  804),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  parish,  is  only  a  small  estate  in 
Withecombe  Ealeigh;  Heavitree  (W.  698,  p.  964),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  parish,  is  only  a  small  estate  in 
Heavitree  parish. 

3.  A  good  deal  may  also  be  learnt  by  careful  observation 
from  the  shortages  in  the  assessments  of  several  estates 
when  comparing  the  totals  with  the  particulars.  Thus  the 
shortage  of  1  virgate  in  Northleigh  (W.  315,  p.  314),  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  Sawin  who  held  Northleigh  before 
the  Conquest  also  held  Hawkerlane  (W.  310,  p.  312),  and 
that  Northleigh  and  Hawkerlane  go  together  in  Testa 
(No.  843,  844,  p.  183b),  seems  to  show  that  in  King 
Edward's  time  Hawkerlane  was  included  in  one  assessment 
with  Northleigh.  Similarly  the  shortage  of  1  virgate  in 
Churchill  in  East  Down  (W.  732,  p.  726),  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Brictwold,  who  held  Churchill  before  the  Conquest, 
also  held  Twitchin  (W.  748,  p.  1028)  in  Arlington,  suggests 
that  originally  Twitchin  was  assessed  along  with  Churchill. 
The  Dmnesday  record  states  that  it  was  afterwards  added  to 
Arlington.  The  shortage  of  1  ferling  in  Leuia  (W.  88,  p.  76) 
is  accounted  for  by  Gorhuish  (W.  376,  p.  400).  Probably, 
also,  the  missing  1  virgate  in  Little  Yarnscombe  (W.  385, 
p.  410)  may  represent  the  otherwise  unnoticed  Coxleigh  in 
Sherwell.  It  had  the  same  tenant,  Beaumont,  and  was  held 
of  the  same  honour,  Okhamton.  The  shortage  of  1  virgate 
in  Northam  (W.  257,  p.  280),  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  GeldroU  (xviii.  B.  3)  makes  the  villagers*  assessment 
1  hide  3J  virgates,  whereas  the  Domesday  text  says  1  hide 
2J  virgates,  suggests  that  the  outlier  of  Ashridge  represents 
the  missing  virgate,  and  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  the 
villagers'  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  J  virgate  in  Holsworthy 
(W.  43,  p.  54)  shows  that  Colvin's  Chilsworthy  (W.  1071, 
p.  1150)  was  originally  part  of  the  villagers'  assessment ;  and 
the  excess  of  1  virgate  in  Clist  St.  Laurence  (W.  293,  p.  354) 
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suggests  that  Eveleigh  (W.  1028,  p.  1126),  which  went  with 
and  still  pays  a  chief  rent  of  6d.  to  Clist  St.  Laurence  (see 
p.  360),  was  included  in  the  villagers'  assessment  of  Clist. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  these  shortages  or 
excesses  represent  an  alteration  of  assessment  since  the 
Confessor's  time. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  attention  will  be  drawn, 
hundred  by  hundred,  to  some  of  the  doubtful  and  disputed 
identifications,  and  a  few  suggestions  offered  for  further 
discussion.  Following  Mr.  Whale's  order  of  the  hundreds, 
we  begin  with 

LISTONA  (LiFTON  AND  Tavistock). 

Of  the  two  lideltonas  (W.  225c,  p.  230,  and  226,  p.  232) 
the  first,  which  together  with  Leigh  Champeaux  was  held  of 
Milton  manor,  seems  more  likely  to  be  Chillitton  in  Milton 
parish;  and  the  second  one,  which  was  part  of  the  abbot's 
lordship,  to  be  West  Liddaton  or  Brentor,  because  West 
Liddaton  is  an  outlier  of  Tavistock  (see  Trans,  xxviii  466). 
Brentor  was  given  back  to  the  abbey  by  Odo  I'Archediakne 
in  1288  (Tram,  xxviii.  466,  n.  3),  which  would  make  Odo 
there  the  successor  of  Goisfrid.  Elsewhere  I  take  William 
de  Crievebere,  who  held  J  fee  in  1166  (Idb.  Nig.,  118),  to  be 
Goisfrid's  successor  in  the  1  ferling  which  Goisfrid  held  of 
the  abbot  in  Tavistock  (Crebar)  and  the  2  J  ferlings  which 
he  held  at  Hatherleigh  (Fishleigh  and  Hannaborough).  In 
1241  these  were  held  by  Robert  Hereward  for  i  fee  (Testa, 
314,  p.  178b). 

Among  fees  held  of  the  abbot  which  Mr.  Whale  has  not 
attempted  to  identify,  Hugh's  2  virgates  2i  ferlings  are  most 
probably  Wick  Dabernon,  with  Ogbeare  and  Hasworthy  in 
Milton  Abbot  1  fee  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  322),  held  by  Hugo  de 
Wicha  in  1166  (Lib.  Nig.,  p.  118).  Kalph's  J  virgate  may  be 
Notley  in  Tavistock  1  fee  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  354) ;  for  Notley 
is  said  to  have  been  held  aforetime  by  William  Cornu 
(Feudal  Aids,  p.  402) ;  and  William  Cornu  also  held  Thorn- 
bury  for  i  fee  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  327).  If  William  Cornu  was 
successor  to  Ralph  at  Thornbury  (W.  228,  p.  236),  why  not 
also  at  Notley  ? 

Lidefort  (W.  640,  p.  912),  or  Tideford,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Exchequer,  held  by  Roger  of  Ralph  de  Pomeray,  cannot  well 
be  Beandon,  because  Beandon  was  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Plymton,  whereas  this  estate  belonged  to  the  Honour  of 
Beri,  and  was  held  by  the  same  Roger  who  also  held 
Pudeforda  (W.  646,  p.  916)  and  Torilanda  (W.  648,  p.  918). 
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We  have  in  Feudal  Aids^  p.  358,  Putford,  Hatworthy,  and 
Stone  in  Blacktorington  Hundred,  held  together  with  Ford 
and  Magdalen  in  Shebbear  Hundred,  of  the  Honour  of 
Berry ;  and  in  the  A,-D.  Ivq.  of  Mohun,  7  Ed.  I.  No.  13, 
p.  66,  there  is  a  Dodecota,  besides  Putford,  Ateworth,  La 
Stane,  and  La  Forde,  among  a  group  of  fees,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Brewer  in  1201  by  purchase  from  Pomeroy 
(Feet  of  Fines,  No.  8 ;  Dugdale,  Bar.^  701).  I  conclude  that 
Tideford  is  Taddiport  in  Little  Torington,  alias  La  Forde, 
where  stood  the  leper-house  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
{Trans,  xxxii.  289),  and  that  Torilanda  represents  Dodecota, 
distinct  from  the  two  other  Dodscots  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester.  It  is  then  probably  Yelland  or  Eingscot,  next 
Dodscot  in  St.  Giles*,  which  lies  on  the  Toridge. 

Ferding  (W.  1137,  p.  1033),  or  rather  the  ferling  of  land 
held  with  Willsworthy,  is  either  Beardon  or  Stanon,  both  of 
which  were  members  of  Willsworthy  {Trans,  xxviii.  484). 

HERTILANDA  (Hartland). 

To  place  Fstocheleia  (W.  270,  p.  294)  and  Ohiderleia 
(W.  271,  p.  294)  in  Hartland  Hundred,  where  no  trace  of 
such  names  exists,  is  pure  conjecture.  If  Estocheleia,  as 
seems  probable,  is  Stockleigh  in  Highamton  in  Blacktorington 
Hundred,  there  is  no  reason  for  refusing  to  identify  Ghiderleia 
with  Gidley,  which  it  naturally  represents.  The  sequence  of 
hundreds  actually  followed  in  the  Exon.  Book  {Trans,  xxxiii 
583)  puts  South  Tawton  before  Blacktorington.  Black- 
torington, therefore,  may  well,  in  one  scribe's  excerpts,  have 
preceded  South  Tawton. 

TORITONA  (Blacktorington). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ZacJiebroc  (W.  373,  p.  398), 
held  by  Eoger  de  Molis,  is  Lashbrook  Mules  in  Bradford 
Dabemon.  Both  place-name  and  personal  suffix  attest  this ; 
but  why  the  1  ferling  added  to  Tetecota  (W.  548b,  p.  582) 
should  be  Fernhill  rather  than  East  Peak,  the  otherwise 
not-named  outlier  of  Tetcot ;  why  Alwyn^lanMivMe  (W.  643, 
p.  912)  should  be  Affaland  rather  than  Yalwinston,  alias 
East  Yeowelston,  in  Bradworthy  {Trans,  xxviii.  465,  n.  5) ; 
why  Tamerlanda  (W.  912,  p.  972)  should  be  Luffincot  rather 
than  Northcot  hamlet  on  the  Tamar;  why  Bristelesfiorda 
(W.  1071b,  p.  1150)  should  be  Brexworthy  in  Bradworthy 
rather  than  Brimsworthy,  the  missing  2  ferlings  in  Bea- 
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worthy  (W.  943,  p.  746) ;  why  Colteshorda  (W.  1071c,  p.  1150) 
should  be  Goulsworthy  in  Abbot's  Bickington  rather  than 
Coltesworth  in  Clawton,  yV  f®©  i^  Clawton  (Whale's  Supple- 
ment, 729) ;  why  Wica  (W.  1069,  p.  1172),  which  the  sequence 
requires  to  be  in  Blacktorington  Hundred,  should  be  identified 
with  Wick  in  Shebbear  Hundred,  although  its  tenure  by 
Aldred  the  forester  naturally  suggests  North  Wick  and 
Woodycot  in  Thornbury ;  and  the  A,'D,  Inq,  of  Hugh  Courtney, 
1  Hen.  VI.  No.  63,  p.  75,  names  Wyke  first  in  Blacktorington 
Hundred  among  Plymton  fees,  shows  how  many  identifica- 
tions are  mere  conjectures.  .  To  add  to  their  number  it  may 
be  suggested  as  to  the  abbot's  tenants  at  Hatherleigh  that 
Nigel's  IJ  ferlings  may  be  East  Pul worthy  J  fee  (Feudal  Aids, 
p.  357) ;  that  Walter's  2J  virgates  are  probably  Broomford 
and  Jacobstow  tithing,  including  Shelston  in  Exbourn  |  fee 
{Feudal  Aids,  p.  357) ;  Goisfrid's  2^  ferlings  we  have  already 
proposed  to  identify  with  Fishleigh  and  Hannaborough,  held 
with  Grebar  for  ^  fee,  and  Ralph's  2  ferlings  may  be  Langbear 
and  Marshford  J  fee  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  357). 

FRAMINTONA. 

The  reasons  for  including  Torilanda  (W.  648,  p.  918),  held 
by  Roger  of  Ralf  de  Pomeray  in  this  hundred,  have  been 
already  given  on  p.  351. 

MERTONA  (Shebbbar). 

Sepesberia  (W.  45,  p.  54),  anciently  one  of  Harold's  estates, 
includes  Sheepwash,  which  until  quite  recent  times  was  a 
chapelry  of  Shebbear,  but  it  does  not  include  Upcot  in  Sheep- 
wash,  which  formed  part  of  Hartland  manor  {Traris,  xxxiv. 
423).  Upcot  is  therefore  most  probably  represented  by 
Toritona  (W.  46,  p.  42).  It  lies  on  the  Torridge,  and  was 
anciently  held  by  Githa,  who  also  held  Hartland  (W.  44,  p.  42). 

Toriiitona  (W.  387,  p.  412),  held  by  Richard  de  Novil— 
the  predecessor  in  title  of  Speke  at  Wembworthy  (W.  410, 
p.  436),  Brickhamton  (W.  382,  p.  406),  and  Corston  (W.  383, 
p.  408) — under  Baldwin  is  seemingly  Little  Torington.  It 
was  held  by  Champernoun  in  succession  to  Richard,  of  the 
Honour  of  Plymton,  as  were  several  other  of  Baldwin's 
estates,  Stockleigh  Dabernon  (W.  390,  p.  416),  and  Wooladon 
(W.  391,  p.  416),  of  which  Alberid  was  tenant;  Woolley 
(W.  394,  p.  420),  of  which  Colvin  was  tenant;  Hele  Pore 
(W.  395,  p.  420)  and  Woodington  (W.  501,  p.  530),  of  which 
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William  was  tenant ;  Middlecot  (W.  381.  p.  406)  and  White- 
way  (W.  512,  p.  542),  of  which  Rannulf  was  tenant.  The 
passages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whale  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Torington.  In  Testa  (467,  p.  180a)  William  and  Alexander 
Tany  hold  i  fee  in  Comton  =  Toniton  of  the  Honour  of 
Okhamton.  This  i  fee  appears  among  Hugh  de  Courtney's 
Okhamton  fees  in  1  Hen.  VI.  No.  63,  p.  75,  as  Tonigton; 
among  Countess  of  Devon's  fees  in  19  Hen.  VI.  No.  38, 
p.  205,  as  Tonyzton  i  fee;  among  Beaumont's  fees  in  29 
Hen.  VI.  No.  30,  p.  248,  as  Tonyton  i  fee,  and  is  probably 
Netherton  in  Petrockstow,  a  portion  of  Heanton  Satchvil 
(W.  388,  p.  414).  The  missing  virgate  in  Torintona  is 
probably  Friseham  (W.  280,  p.  322),  since  both  Friseham 
and  Torintona  were,  before  the  Conquest,  held  by  Edmer. 

Comparing  Testa  (907-10,  p.  184a)  with  the  Earl  of 
Mortain's  estates,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hela 
(W.  283,  p.  340)  is  Hele  Satchvil,  and  EstocheUia  (W.  284, 
p.  348)  is  Stockleigh  Frances  {Trans,  xxxiii.  182).  The  only 
question  is — Where  do  they  lie  in  Shebbear  Hundred  ?  As 
Hele  Satchvil  and  Stockleigh  Frances  were  held  together 
with  CuUeigh  in  Frithelstock,  we  naturally  look  for  them 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Without  documentary  evidence  it 
is  impossible  to  dogmatise,  but  certainly  Hele  cannot  be 
Hele  in  Littleham,  because  that  was  part  of  Littleham 
manor  {Trans,  xxxiii.  156).  It  is  more  likely  to  be  Hele  in 
Buckland  Brewer ;  Stockleigh  Frances  may  be  the  southern 
Stockleigh  in  Meeth. 

Stockleigh  (W.  390,  p.  416)  is  undoubtedly  Stockleigh 
Dabernon,  alias  Stockleigh  barton,  in  Meeth. 

Keasons  have  been  given  in  a  previous  paper  {Trans,  xxix. 
265)  for  identifying  Helescaue  (W.  395,  p.  420)  with  Hele 
Pore.  An  additional  one  may  be  here  given.  The  William 
who  held  Helescaue  under  Baldwin  was  the  same  William 
who  held  Welisedinge  (W.  501,  p.  530)  or  Woodington, 
probably  William  Hostiarius ;  and  as  Woodington  was  held 
of  the  Honour  of  Plymton,  Helescaue  might  be  expected  to 
be  held  of  the  same  honour.  Now  Hele  Pore  was  held  of 
Plymton,  whereas  Hunshaw  appears  among  Okhamton  fees 
{Testa,  461,  p.  180a;  Fmdal  Aids,  p.  412).  That  fact  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  inventing  a  second  Hunshaw  in 
addition  to  Capra's  Huneseua  (W.  839,  p.  678).  For  the 
A,'D,  Inq.  9  Eic.  II.  No.  55,  p.  78,  shows  that  Guscot, 
Babecary,  Hadecota,  and  Wiggeden — in  fact,  all  the  parish — 
were  parts  of  the  Hunshaw  which  the  A,'D,  Inq,  6  Ric  II. 
No.  75,  p.  57,  describes  as  "  Honyschaue  manor  as  of  Bred- 
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nynche  manor,"  and  that  of  6  Hen.  IV.  No.  26,  p.  301,  calls 
"Honschaue  manor  as  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall/'  The 
explanation  is  that  the  holder  of  Okhamton  Honour  at  one 
time  held  Hunshaw  of  Braneys  Honour,  just  as  he  held  Yeo, 
Dittisham,  and  Slapton  of  the  bishop  and  Bramford  Speke 
of  Barnstaple.  The  statement  (in  Feuded  Aids,  p.  461)  that 
Hele  Pore  was  held  by  Thomas  Beaumont,  John  Crokker, 
Gkilfrid  Frye,  and  Richard  Waterman  in  1428,  shows  it  to 
be  identical  with  the  three  Heles  in  Meeth,  called,  respectively, 
Crocker's,  Frye's,  and  Blinch's.  In  A.-D,  Ivq,  5  Hen.  VL 
No.  22,  p.  107,  Fryeshele  is  stated  to  be  held  of  Cadeleigh 
manor,  in  Domesday  William  Hostiarius'  (W.  1060,  p.  1138), 
and  William  Hostiarius  was  tenant  of  Helescaue. 

The  second  Tuicabera  (W.  926,  p.  988)  is  more  likely  to  be 
West  Stock  in  Peter's  Marland,  which  adjoins  Twigbear  and 
lies  west  of  it,  called  Stockwick  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  359, 
and  now  simply  Week,  than  Libbear  in  Shebbear.  Ferleia 
(W.  1079,  p.  1176)  is  Farley  in  Petrodkstow;  there  is  no 
Farley  in  Merton ;  and  Hiele  (W.  1142,  p.  1037)  must  be  in 
Hairidge  Hundred  to  account  for  Alured  Brito's  exemption 
in  that  hundred  (GeldroU,  xxviii.  A.  6).  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  Luttock's  Hele  in  CoUumton,  not  Hele  in 
Bradninch  as  suggested  (Trans,  xxviii.  477). 


BRANTONA  (Braunton). 

As  to  PiUanda  (W.  152,  p.  148),  Piltona  (W.  153,  p.  148), 
and  PiUanda  (W.  165,  p.  162).  The  two  former  I  take  to 
be  the  Pilton  and  Pilland  which  Judhel  gave  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  of  Barnstaple  (Oliver,  Mon,,  196 ;  Trans,  xxx.  422, 
n.  35).  They  are  now  known  as  Bradiford  barton  and  the 
manor  of  Pulcress.  The  other  Pillanda,  a  much  smaller 
place,  I  take  to  be  Pilton  Priory  manor,  south  of  the  river. 
Leland  {ibid,,  iii.  114)  says  that  King  Aedelstane  gave 
Pilton  lordship  to  Malmesbyri,  but  if  so  it  must  have  been 
afterwards  alienated,  for  in  Domesday  Malmesbury  Abbey 
held  nothing  in  Devon.  The  priory  to  which  it  was  given 
at  a  subsequent  date  was,  however,  a  dependency  of  Malmes- 
bury (Dugdale,  iv.  443). 

The  1  hide  in  BrarUona  (W.  261,  p.  284)  held  by  Algar, 
the  presbyter,  suggests  Braunton  Dean. 

Bochelamla  (W,  190,  p.  188)  is  the  chief  manor  in  East 
Buckland.  The  two  Bochelandas  (W.  181,  p.  178,  and  182, 
p.  180)  I  take  to  be  Tossel's  barton  and]  Middlecot  in  East 
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Buckland;  for  Middlecot  in  East  Buckland  (not  in  Black- 
torington,  as  stated  by  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph  in 
Bronescovibe,  p.  476)  was  the  estate  of  Pilton  Priory. 

Holecoma  (W.  700,  p.  770),  ffertesberia  (W.  701,  p.  770), 
Hagitona  (W.  702,  p.  772),  and  Stotlega  (W.  703,  p.  772) 
ought  to  be  included  in  Braunton  Hundred  for  the  reason 
stated  below,  p.  367. 

Bradwell  (W.  986,  p.  894)  is  in  West  Down,  not  in  East 
Down. 

SCIKEUELLA  (Shirwbll). 

Little  Bray  in  Charles  adjoining  Highbray  has  been 
suggested  for  the  \  virgate  of  Brai  (W.  172,  p.  170);  but 
Little  Bray  appears  in  the  fee  lists  as  held  for  \  fee  (Testa, 
29,  p.  175a),  whereas  East  Bray  appears  in  the  fee  lists  as 
I  fee  (ibid.y  32,  p.  175b),  which  seems  a  more  likely 
equivalent.  Then,  too,  although  East  Bray  lies  in  South 
Molton,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  a  sub-manor  of  South 
Molton,  because  East  Bray  was  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Barnstaple,  and  South  Molton  belonged  to  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  preferable  to  identify 
Brai  with  East  Bray.  Little  Bray  and  High  Bray  (W.  158, 
p.  154)  being  both  held  of  the  same  honour,  Barnstaple,  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  Little  Bray  was  a  sub-manor 
of  Highbray.  Highbray  and  Bray  are  constantly  grouped 
together  {Feudal  Aids,  437,  439). 

ScirewUla  (W.  758,  p.  1066)  seems  to  be  WooUey  in 
Shirwell.  It  appears  as  La  Wallen  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  359. 
Beaumont  appears  here  'as  successor  of  the  Domesday  under- 
tenant Gislebert,  as  well  as  at  Ashmansworthy  (W.  385, 
p.  410 ;  Feudal  Aids,  p.  416). 

Radevda  (W.  940,  p.  744)  seems  to  represent  the  Galcantone 
of  Poillei's  grant  in  1093  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  S^ez 
(see  below,  p.  363),  and  is  probably  Radworthy  in  Challacombe. 

SUT  MOLTONA  (Sodth  Molton). 

As  the  Crownlordship  of  South  Molton  (W.  8,  p.  8)  in- 
cluded (with  the  exception  of  the  estates  specifically  granted 
out)  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  South  Molton  and  Chittle- 
hamton,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  identify  Blacapola 
(W.  53,  p.  58)  with  Blackpool  in  Chittlehamton  than  with 
Blackpool  in  South  Molton.  Blackpool  was  held  of  the 
Honour  of  Stoke  Curcy  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  326);  and  since 
Warkleigh    was   held   of    the   same   honour,   it   probably 
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represents  Nimet  (W.  54,  p.  58).  For  the  reason  given, 
p.  355,  Brai  (W.  172,  p.  170)  should  be  put  in  South  Molton 
Hundred,  as  representing  East  Bray,  and  also  the  two 
Chenutdeatanas  (W.  1100,  p.  1184,  and  1101,  p.  1192),  or 
Knowstones.  One  of  these,  held  by  Algar,  is  probably 
Aspen  or  Harpsen,  as  it  is  written  in  Dean  Milles'  MS.; 
the  other,  Alfilla's  land,  may  possibly  be  Kidland  Farm. 

CHRIDIATONA  (Crediton). 

Kirby's  Quest  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  337)  gives  a  list  of  fees 
held  under  the  bishop  in  Crediton  Hundred :  Yeoton  2  fees, 
Waddon,  Tetburn  and  Colbrook  2  fees,  Yeo  1  fee,  Pascoe 
\  fee,  Trobridge  \  fee,  Wolmeston  \  fee,  Stockleigh  alicLS 
Priorton  \  fee,  Hookway  \  fee,  Knighton  \  fee,  Knighton 
Dourish  alias  Dourish  \  fee.  La  Fenn  alias  Venn  in 
Sandford  J  fee,  and  Comb  Lancel  in  Sandford  with 
Sakynton  \  fee.  All  of  these  are  included  in  the  Domesday 
Chridiatona,  and  form  part  of  the  9  hides  held  by  the 
bishop's  squires,  and  villagers. 

TAWENTONA  (North  Tawton). 

Mr.  Whale  identifies  the  bishop's  Bcria  (W.  104,  p.  100) 
with  Beer  in  North  Tawton,  on  the  ground  that  the  bishop 
was  tenant  of  Beer  in  North  Tawton  in  12  Ed.  II. ;  but  the 
bishop  was  only  under-tenant  then,  since  the  document  on 
which  he  relies  describes  Beer  as  "  within  the  manor  of 
North  Tawton."  The  old  identification  of  Bury  in  Lapford 
seems  preferable  {Trans,  xxix.  259).  Norden's  Survey  of  the 
hundred  and  manor  of  Crediton,  dated  1598,  describes  Bury 
in  Lapford  as  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Crediton.  For  the 
reasons  given  in  Trails,  xxix.  249  I  see  no  ground  for  doubt- 
ing that  Baldwin's  Bera  (W.  400,  p.  426)  is  Cherrybear  in 
Dolton  and  Liega  (W.  399,  p.  424)  Kashley  in  Wemworthy. 

Chetelescota  (W.  791,  p.  828)  is  more  probably  Gilscot  in 
Colridge  than  CoUacot  in  Winkleigh.  Collacot,  like  Southcot 
and  Birch  {Feudal  Aids,  pp.  356,  424),  was  a  sub-manor  of 
"Winkleigh. 

The  identifications  of  Oluardesdona  (W.  98,  p.  94)  and 
Clavil's  Nimet  (W.  792,  p.  828)  should  be  reversed.  Oluar- 
desdona or  Ulward's  Down  is  Bradaford  in  Down,  and 
Clavil's  Nimet  is  Merdesnymet  alias  Wolfsnymet  or  Wolfin, 
in  Down.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  A.-B.  Iiiq. 
32  Ed.  III.  No.  5,  p.  205,  describes  Wolfin  as  a  messuage 
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and  1  ploughland,  which  is  the  content  of  Clavirs  Nimet, 
whereas  Oluardesdona  contained  2  ploughlands.  Then,  again, 
Clavil's  Nimet  had  for  tenant' before  Domesday  Alward  Merta, 
who  first  enclosed  it  and  left  to  it  his  name  as  Merta's  or 
Merdesnymet. 

The  1  virgate  which  Ralf  held  of  William  Hostiarius 
(W.  1059,  p.  1136),  which  comes  next  to  Crook  Burnel,  the 
sequence  suggests  ought  to  lie  in  North  Taw  ton  Hundred. 
Probably  it  is  Uppacot  in  North  Tawton,  which  appears 
side  by  side  with  Crook  among  fees  of  John  de  Mohun  in 
A.-D,  Inq.  7  Ed.  I.  No.  13,  p.  66,  and  14  Ed.  I.  No.  23,  p.  90. 


WITRIC  (Withbridgb). 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  Trans,  xxx.  422,  n.  37,  Stretch- 
town  must  be  looked  for  among  estates  of  Tetbald  Bemer's 
son,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  one  of  the 
Wes/ords  (W.  904,  p.  1021).  It  can  hardly  be  Waford 
(W.  734,  p.  729).  But  if  Wesford  (W.  904)  is  Stretchtown, 
Waford  may  be  Stewarton.  Three  other  estates,  it  seems, 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  Witheridge  Hundred,  viz.  Clavil's 
Ratdona  (W.  804,  p.  805),  Ralph  Paganel's  Wasfdta 
(W.  1006,  p.  906),  and  Bolehorda  (W.  1102,  p.  1165). 

Fremanscot  or  Westyeo  I  take  to  be  the  representative  of 
Ratdona,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  held  by  William  Wassel 
of  John  Clavil  for  \  fee  (Feiidal  Aids,  p.  343),  and  must 
therefore  be  looked  for  among  Clavil's  estates.  HiUe,  next 
Specthcota  [?  Ipachcota],  I  take  to  be  the  1  ferling  added 
to  Washford  (W.  805,  p.  805),  and  afterwards  held  with 
Drayford  {Feitdal  Aids,  p.  342).  Otherwise  how  are  these 
two  to  be  accounted  for  in  Witheridge  Hundred?  Ralph 
Paganel's  Wasfelta  is  undoubtedly  the  Little  Wassefeld  of 
Testa  (1162,  p.  190a).  See  below,  p.  358.  Bolehorda^  written 
Bodeworth  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  370,  is  Bui  worthy  in  Racken- 
ford  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  342).  Ralph  de  Calwodlegh,  who  held 
it  in  1285  for  ^  fee,  also  held  Calverleigh,  and  was  successor 
in  title  to  Godric,  who  held  both  in  Domesday  (Trans. 
xxx.  430).  Both  were  held  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester 
(Feudal  Aids,  pp.  342,  319). 

Litel  Rachenforda  (W.  712,  p.  784),  held  by  Ludo  of  Walter 
de  Dowai,  being  a  Marshwood  fee  is  probably  represented  by 
Nedcot  in  Rackenford  (Trans,  xxx.  418,  n.  21),  whereas  the 
Okhamton  fee  of  Little  Rackenford  is  seemingly  represented 
by  Mtemetona  (W.  504,  p.  534). 
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TUVERTONA  (Tivbbton). 

Four  places  are  inserted  in  Tiverton  Hundred,  which  it  is 
easy  to  show  ought  not  to  be  there;  and  three  have  been  left 
out,  which  there  is  every  reason  for  placing  there. 

1.  MagnetoTui  ( W.  515,  p.  544),  held  by  Edwi  under  Baldwin, 
is  not  West  Manley  (W.  998,  p.  1096),  but  Little  Manaton 
in  Teignbridge  Hundred.  The  Edwi  who  held  it  also  held 
Eisford  (W.  463,  p.  494),  and  Manaton  and  Rushford  were 
the  only  estates  he  held  under  Baldwin.  In  1285  Little 
Manaton  was  held  by  Walter  de  Langden,  but  he  held  it 
of  William  de  Rygsford  (ie.  Rushford)  of  the  Honour  of 
Okhamton  {Feudal  Aids^  p.  339).  Among  the  Okhamton 
fees  of  Hugh  de  Courtney  (1  Ric.  IL  No.  12,  p.  2)  Risford 
and  Little  Manaton  are  again  grouped  together  as  held  for 
1  fee.  In  the  A.-D.  Inq,  of  John  Chechester,  16  Ed.  IV. 
No.  53,  p.  377,  we  find :  Little  Manaton  member  of  Rushford 
manor. 

2.  Wasfelta  (W.  1006,  p.  906),  or  Little  Washfield,  is  stated 
by  Testa  (1162,  p.  190a)  to  be  in  Witheridge  Hundred. 
That  and  Little  Tiverton  were  in  Domesday  Girard's,  but 
having  escheated  to  the  Crown  they  were  granted  by 
Richard  I.  to  William  Briwer  {Trams,  xxxiii.  397),  who 
held  them  in  serjeanty  {Testa,  1162;  Trans,  xxx.  408).  They 
would  not  therefore  appear  in  the  fee  lists. 

3.  The  1  virgate  held  by  Ralph  of  William  Hostiarius 
the  sequence  requires  to  be  in  North  Tawton  Hundred.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  in  Tiverton  Hundred. 

4.  Boleharda  (W.  1102,  p.  1165)  belongs  to  Witheridge 
Hundred,  where  all  the  fee  lists  place  it. 

The  places  which  ought  to  be  included  are  OtH  (W.  688, 
p.  956),  Otri  (W.  878,  p.  718),  and  possibly  CUletona  (W.  771, 
p.  1080). 

1.  Under  Tiverton  the  GeldroU  (xxv.  B.  3)  shows  Warin 
and  Roselin  in  arrear  for  1  hide  3|  virgates.  Warin's  estate 
is  represented  by  Otria  (W.  877,  p.  716)  or  Ivedon.  Where 
is  Roselin's,  unless  it  be  Otri  (W.  688,  p.  956)  ?  Otria  and 
Otri  were  adjacent  on  the  Otter,  held  by  partner-tenants. 
If  Otria,  which  is  Ivedon  in  Aulescombe,  lay  in  Tiverton 
Hundred,  notwithstanding  its  distance  from  Tiverton,  why 
not  the  adjoining  Otri  which  Roselin  held?  Thus  the 
diflBculty  in  the  Geldroll  is  got  over. 

2.  Another  Otri  (W.  878,  p.  718),  worth  30  pence,  is 
stated  to  have  been  added  to  Holescoma ;  but  the  correspond- 
ing entry  (W.  1274)  among  Lands  entered  upon  says  that 
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Holescoma,  value  30  pence,  has  been  added  to  Otria.  The 
conclusion  seems  obvious  that  Otria  and  the  added  Otri 
were  each  of  them  called  alternatively  Holescoma  or  Aules- 
combe.  It  may  then  be  further  inferred  that  the  Otri  added 
to  Otria  or  Ivedon  also  lay  in  Tiverton  Hundred. 

3.  The  GeldroU  (xxv.  A.  4)  shows  an  exemption  of 
1  virgate  allowed  to  Odo,  the  son  of  Gamelin,  in  Tiverton 
Hundred.  This  is  Huntsham  (W.  772,  p.  1080).  It  also 
shows  Alivet  in  arrear  on  J  virgate  in  Tiverton  Hundred, 
which  he  held  of  Odo,  the  son  of  Gamelin  (xxv.  B.  5).  I 
can  find  nothing  to  represent  Alivet's  estate  in  Domesday^ 
unless  it  be  Cilletona  (W.  771,  p.  1080),  and  nothing  in  the 
fee  lists  to  represent  Cilletona,  unless  it  be  the  \  fee  in 
BadekeswoTth,  held  of  the  Honour  of  Torington  {Testa,  127, 
p.  176b),  called  Batakaworthy  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  433.  It 
was  therefore,  perhaps,  premature  to  accept  Mr.  Whale's 
identification  of  Cilletona  as  Chilton  in  Cheriton  Fitzpaine 
{Travs,  xxxv.  313).  It  looks  ^as  though  Chilton  were  the 
old  name  for  the  place  known  to  the  fee  lists  as  Batakworthy, 
which  I  take  to  be  Batchwood  in  Halberton.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  Batchwood  being  in  Halberton  would 
more  likely  represent  the  3  virgates  of  Halberton  which  lie 
in  Tiverton  Hundred;  but  the  objection  to  this  is  that  in 
that  case  those  3  virgates  would  be  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  of  which  Halberton  was  held,  whereas  Batak- 
worthy  was  held  of  the  Honour  of  Torington,  which  included 
Odo's  and  Tetbald's  estates. 

CLISTONA  (Cliston). 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  estate  on  the  Culm, 
Incolun  (W.  1035,  p.  1126),  is  in  Cliston  Hundred;  but  it 
seems  very  far-fetched  to  divide  Culm  John,  for  which  there 
is  no  authority,  in  order  to  bring  this  estate  into  Cliston 
Hundred.  To  judge  by  the  sequence  it  should  be  either  in 
Wonford  or  Hairidge  Hundred.  There  is  a  Culm  Vale  in 
Stoke  Canon  which  lies  in  Wonford  Hundred,  but  that 
seems  to  be  included  in  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Stoke 
Canon  {Cartul,  Saxon,,  ii.  431).  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
identify  it  with  Whiteheathfield  in  Collumton,  which  lies  on 
the  Culm  and  is  joined  to  Langford  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
and  to  see  in  its  1  virgate  the  virgate  missing  in  Langford 
(W.  446,  p.  478).  Fulcher  held  in  Domesday  Eveleigh 
(W.  1028,  p.  1126)  as  well  as  Incolun.  The  A.-D.  Inq.  of 
John  Dinham,  7  Hen.  VI.  No.  56,  p.  122,  shows  him  holding 
"  Whitethfeld  manor  and  Yevelegh  land  and  rents." 
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It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  assessment  of  Clist  St. 
Laurence  (W.  293,  p.  354)  is  returned  as  4  hides,  but  the 
particulars  when  added  up  amount  to  4  hides  1  virgate. 
Apparently  the  1  virgate  in  excess  represents  Evdeigh 
(W.  1028,  p.  1126),  and  shows  that  Eveleigh  was  in  King 
Edward's  time  in  the  hands  of  the  villagers.  The  connection 
between  the  two  is  proved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners* 
Eeport  on  Exeter  Charities  in  1825,  p.  543,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  "  Eveleigh  Barton  pays  a  chief  rent  of  6^  a  year 
to  the  manor  of  Clist  St.  Laurence."  Eveleigh  is  in  Faring- 
don,  not  in  Honiton  Clist 

SULFRETONA   (Hairidge). 

In  this  hundred  there  are  several  doubtful  and  disputed 
identifications.  Why  should  not  the  estate  in  Colitonay  held 
by  Battle  Abbey  (W.  264,  p.  270),  be  particularised  as  Upton 
Weaver  and  Ash  in  Collumton,  together  with  the  outlier  of 
Henland  in  Kentisbeare  (Oliver,  p.  113)?  Is  not  Baldwin's 
Blacheberia  (W.  451,  p.  482)  that  part  of  Blackborough,  or 
rather  of  Sainthill  in  Kentisbeare,  which  was  anciently 
called  Freschic,  and  now  is  called  France  ?  Freschic  was 
originally  given  to  Ford  Abbey  out  of  the  Honour  of 
Okhamton,  and  was  transferred  by  Ford  Abbey  to  Dunks  well 
Abbey  (Oliver,  p.  395).  In  the  dissolution  records  the  name 
Freschic  has  disappeared,  but  they  show  a  chief  rent  of 
45.  M,  paid  by  Dunkswell  Abbey  to  the  barony  of  Okhamton 
in  respect  of  Sainthill  and  Sheldon  (Oliver,  p.  398).  Then, 
again,  is  not  Colunp  (W.  454,  p.  486)  1  hide,  held  by  Eogo 
Hele  Payne,  alias  Higher  Hele,  ou  the  Culm  in  Bradninch, 
of  which  Monk  Culm  formed  part?  and  Bemardesnwra 
(W.  455,  p.  486)  \  hide,  held  by  the  same,  East  Culm,  with 
Longmoor  and  Moorhayes  in  Collumton  ?  For  Eogo  held 
only  these  two  manors  in  Hairidge  Hundred.  One  of  them, 
the  larger,  which  corresponds  with  Colunp,  his  successors 
appear  holding  for  1  fee  by  the  name  of  Hele  {Feudal  Aids^ 
pp.  322,  368, 425).  The  other,  the  smaller,  which  corresponds 
with  Bernardesmora,  was  held  for  \  fee,  and  was  given  by 
William,  son  of  Eogo,  to  Montacute  Priory  in  Somerset. 
The  latter  is  described  in  charters  of  Henry  II.  and 
Henry  III.  as  "Colum  and  10  shillings  worth  of  land  in 
Culynton  [i.e.  Collumton]"  (Dugdale,  v.  167),  showing  that 
it  lay  in  Collumton.  The  dissolution  records  further  show 
that  it  was  known  as  Monkculm  {ihid,^  p.  169),  and  it 
appears  among  Okhamton  fees  in  1  Eic.  II.  No.  12,  p.  2,  as 
Monkculm  ^  fee. 
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Then,  again,  is  not  Heivisa  (W.  855,  p.  696),  which  was 
held  together  with  Pirzwell  by  Hamo,  most  likely  to  be 
Orway's  hayes  or  Orway,  which  the  Eoll  of  1285  shows  was 
held  by  Orway,  together  with  Pirzwell,  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall  {Feuded  Aids,  p.  321)  ?  This  Orway  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  John  de  Columber's  Orway  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  322), 
which  in  Domesday  was  held  by  Alured  of  Spain  (W.  749, 
p.  1030).  Is  not  Heriberia  (W.  1096,  p.  1166)  Southwood  in 
Broadhembury,  with  Newland  in  Collumton  {Testa^  658, 
p.  181b),  and  Godaforda  (W.  1097,  p.  1168),  Uggarton,  and 
Codaford  in  Payhembury ;  the  Hugeton  of  Balph  de  Dune 
(A.-D,  Iiiq,  33  Hen.  III.  No.  34,  p.  6)?  Ealph's  successor, 
Thomas  de  Dune,  gave  to  Dunk  swell  Abbey  "all  the  land 
which  he  held  in  Uggatona,  together  with  all  his  holding  in 
Codeford"  (Oliver,  p.  396).  In  the  dissolution  documents 
Henberia  and  Godaforda  appear  as  Broadhembury  and 
Uggarton  (Oliver,  p.  399). 

Three  places  appear  to  have  been  omitted,  viz.  (1)  the 
\  virgate  which  went  with  Horescoma  (W.  865,  p.  706),  this 
the  sequence  requires  to  be  in  Hairidge  Hundred,  and  is 
probably  Owlacombe  in  Bradninch ;  (2)  the  1  virgate  on  the 
Culm  (W.  1035,  p.  1126),  already  identified  on  p.  359  with 
Whiteheathfield;  and  (3)  Hiele  (W.  1142,  p.  1032),  which  the 
GeldroU  (xxviii.  A.  6)  shows  lay  in  this  hundred,  and 
represents  Hele,  cdias  Luttock's  Hele,  in  Collumton  {Trans. 
xxviii.  477 ;  xxix.  265). 

HAMIOHC  (Hbmyock). 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Buckerel  was  formerly  known 
as  Old  Oulescombe.  Seemingly  Holescoma,  Orescoma,  and 
Horescomba  are  all  variant  spellings  of  one  name,  Aulescombe. 
No  doubt  Otria  (W.  685,  p.  952),  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  added  to  Holescombe,  i,e.  to  Orescoma  (W.  662,  p.  930) 
or  Buckerel,  and  Otri  (W.  878,  p.  718),  also  said  to  have 
been  added  to  Holescoma,  originally  formed  one  estate,  value 
5s.,  which  Semar  held  before  the  Conquest.  That  estate  was 
divided  at  the  Conquest,  one  half  being  added  to  Pomeray's 
Holescombe  or  Buckerel  [W.  662],  and  now  forming  the 
small  outlier  of  Buckerel  in  Hemyock  Hundred,  east  of  and 
adjoining  Ivedon,  the  other  half  being  added  to  Capra's 
Holescombe  or  Ivedon  [W.  877]  in  Aulescombe  in  Tiverton 
Hundred,  in  which  it  is  merged  (see  p.  358). 

Orescoma  (W.  665,  p.  934),  Pomeray's  estate,  must  be  the 
^  fee  of  Aulescombe  Giffard,  held  of  the  Honour  of  Beri 
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{Feudal  Aids,  p.  338).  OtH  (W.  860,  p.  702),  held  by 
Warin,  and  Oteri  (W.  663,  p.  932),  held  by  Koscelin,  represent 
the  two  Weringstons,  Warm  and  Soscelin  being  partner- 
tenants  in  this  hundred,  as  well  as  in  the  Hundred  of 
Tiverton  (Geldroll,  xxv.  B.  3).  To  account  for  their  Tiverton 
tenancy,  however,  Otri  (W.  688,  p.  956),  the  outlier  of 
Buckerel  and  Otri  [W.  878,  p.  718],  now  merged  in  Ivedon, 
must  be  relegated  to  Tiverton  Hundred. 

Wolstaiiecota  (W.  834,  p.  862),  held  by  Goscelm,  should 
be  included  here.  It  represents  Ulverston  in  Aulescombe, 
given  by  William  de  Manelegh  to  Dunkswell  Abbey. 
Goscelm  held  Aulescoma  (W.  799,  p.  848),  which  represents 
the  northern  portion  of  Aulescombe,  described  as  |  fee  in 
Marlecombe  {Testa,  292,  p.  178a),  and  called  Colehay  after 
its  tenant,  William  de  Colehegh  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  338). 
Ulverstone,  the  gift  of  Manelegh,  is  stated  to  be  within  the 
manor  of  Coleheghes  (Oliver,  p.  395),  and  called  in  one  place 
William  de  Manelegh's  Colheye  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  338).  It 
appears  as  Wolveston  among  the  fees  held  of  Henry  de 
Wylyngton,  Goscelm's  successor  in  title  {Trans,  xxxv.  p.  285), 
in  A,'D.  Inq.  23  Ed.  III.  No.  74,  p.  152 ;  as  Ulverstone  in 
the  dissolution  records  (Oliver,  p.  401).  In  no  case  could 
Wolstanecota  represent  Wolgareston  {Testa,  266,  p.  178a), 
because  Wolgareston  was  held  under  the  same  middle  lord 
as  Cheriton,  viz.  Umfravil  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  315),  and  Um- 
fravil  is  successor  to  the  Domesday  Godwin,  not  to  Goscelm. 


BUDELEIA  (East  and  West  Budleigh). 

Reasons  have  been  already  given  in  a  paper  on  Budleigh 
Hundred  {Trans,  xxxv.  279  seq)  for  believing  Morccta 
(W.  202,  p.  196)  to  be  Moor  Farm  in  Shobrook — the  area 
alone,  436  acres,  prevents  its  being  in  Upton  Helions — also 
for  believing  Colebroca  (W.  309,  p.  308)  to  be  Holbrook 
Grindham,  alias  Withien  Furze,  in  Aylesbeare;  Rochebera 
(W.  310,  p.  812)  to  be  Hawkerlane,  alias  Hockland;  Laudes- 
hers  (W.  354,  p.  288)  to  be  Houndbeare,  the  outlier  of 
Woodbury  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Houndbear  in  Ayles- 
beare); Danescoma  (W.  672,  p.  940)  to  be  Dunscombe  in 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine;  the  1  ferling  on  the  Creedy  (W.  676, 
p.  944)  to  be  Merivale — it  was  in  the  same  ownership  as 
Creedy  Peytevin  (W.  674,  p.  942),  and  belonged  to  the  same 
honour,  Berry,  whereas  Upton  Helion  was  held  of  the 
Honour  of  Plymton.  The  identifications  of  the  two  Esto- 
cheleias  (W.  301,  302,  p.  306)  should  also  be  reversed  on  the 
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ground  that  Little  Stockleigh  {Trans,  xxxv.  273),  which  is 
an  alias  of  Stockleigh  Luccombe,  points  to  W.  302,  with 
582  acres,  as  being  Little  Stockleigh,  and  shows  W.  301, 
with  853  acres,  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two.  I  cannot, 
however,  bring  myself  to  include  Batdona  (W.  804,  p.  804) 
nor  yet  Forohoda  (W.  954,  p.  756).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Clavil  ever  held  anything  in  Budleigh  Hundred,  except 
Withecombe  Clavil;  and  without  Eatdona  it  is  hard  to 
account  for  Clavil's  overlordship  of  Westyeo  in  Witheridge 
Hundred.  Forohoda  can  hardly  represent  Ford,  which  ap- 
pears as  Forda  (in  W.  521,  p.  550),  and  often  enough  as  a 
termination. 

For  assistance  in  determining  where  Forohoda  lies  we 
naturally  turn  to  two  charters  of  William  de  Poillei,  one 
dated  1093,  the  other  1096  {Calendar  of  Documents  in 
France,  p.  235).  By  the  first  of  these  William  "  gave  to  God 
and  St.  Martin  and  the  brethren  serving  God  at  S^ez  a 
third  part  of  the  tithe  of  corn  (annona)  on  his  manor  of 
Bochelande  [Buckland  Monachorum,  W.  959,  p.  762],  and 
the  whole  rightful  tithe  of  all  else  there ;  and  at  Calcantone 
[the  Domesday  Eadeuda,  W.  940,  p.  744,  or  Eadworthy  in 
Challacombe,  is  suggested]  the  same;  and  at  Guichelia 
[Bicheleia,  W.  958,  p.  760],  Bottefort  [Botesforda,  W.  956, 
p.  758],  Cadeberia  [Cadabiria,  W.  946,  p.  748],  Boeleia 
[Bouelia,  W.  947,  p.  750],  Blacaleva  [Blacagrava,  W.  948, 
p.  750],  Pedeleiga  [Pidaliga,  W.  949,  p.  752],  Stoch  [Estocha, 
W.  942,  p.  746],  SirigviUa  [Sirewilla,  W.  941,  p.  744]  and  the 
three  manors  of  Ealf,  son  of  Goiscelin  [Derta,  W.  945,  p.  748 ; 
Derta,  W.  952,  p.  754 ;  Wrda,  W.  953,  p.  756],  and  Sandfort 
[Samforda,  W.  960,  p.  762],  the  manor  of  Ascelin  [successor 
to  the  Eobert  of  Damesdai/],  and  the  other  land  held  by 
him  [i,e.  by  Ascelin,  in  Domesdny  by  Eobert],  of  William  de 
Poillei  [Gosewella,  W.  957,  p.  760],  and  the  two  manors  of 
Herbert,  "the  senescal"  [Forohoda,  W.  954,  was  one, 
Begeurda,  W.  943,  p.  746,  must  have  been  the  other,  but  in 
Domesday  it  had  not  yet  been  given  to  Herbert],  and  at 
Orfadesora  [Ofaldeshodes,  W.  951,  p.  754],  from  all  these 
the  tithe  as  at  Bocheland  [i.e.  \  of  the  tithe  of  corn  and  all 
the  small  tithes],  and  from  all  other  manors  and  lands  of 
which  William  de  Poillei  or  his  predecessors  had  the  tithe, 
as  at  Bochelanda,  and  the  tithe  of  the  skins  of  stags." 

In  the  other  charter  of  1096  William  de  Poillei,  desiring 
to  increase  his  endowments,  gave  to  St.  Martin  "  the  tithe  of 
Leuga  [Lega,  W.  955,  p.  758,  i.e.  Challonsleigh],  a  manor  of 
his  in  England,  as  he  had  already  granted  at  Bochelanda 
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and  the  other  manors  aforesaid ;  also  a  certain  manor  called 
Baraberga  [Haraberga,  i.e.  Harrowbear  in  Buckland  Mona- 
chorum],  a  part  or  member  of  Bochelanda,  with  its  own  hall 
in  that  township,  and  with  oxen,  sheep,  serfs,  maids,  and  all 
rents  or  dues  belonging  to  that  member.  The  above  gifts 
were  made  for  the  soul  of  his  wife,  Basilia,  and  the  souls  of 
his  predecessors  and  successors;  also  the  whole  rightful  tithe 
of  the  mill  in  a  certain  township  called  Alberica  [i,e.  Mele- 
beria,  W.  944,  p.  748]."  These  two  charters  exhaust  the  list 
of  Poillei's  Domesday  estates,  and  show  Herbert  the  seneschal 
the  holder  of  Forohoda  and  Beaworthy. 

As  all  Poillei's  other  estates  are  found  held  of  the  Honour 
of  Plymton,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Forohoda  was  held  of 
Plymton  also.  In  the  very  long  list  of  fees,  held  of  the 
Honour  of  Plymton  in  A,-!).  Inq,  1  Hen.  VI.  No.  63,  p.  75, 
which,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  follows  the  order  of 
the  hundreds,  Forewode  appears  last  among  fees  in  Colyton 
Hundred,  to  which  hundred  it  therefore  presumably  belongs. 
It  must  therefore  be  a  distinct  place  from  the  Abbot  of 
Quarrera's  Forewode  J  fee  in  Colyton  Hundred  {Feudal  Aids, 
pp.  366,  428,  479),  for  the  latter  was  given  to  the  abbot  by 
the  predecessors  of  Henry  de  Tracy,  and  belonged  to  the 
Honour  of  Barnstaple  {Testa,  69,  p.  175b),  and  is  represented 
by  the  Domesday  Fareweia  (W.  216,  p.  208).  Forohoda  may, 
however,  be  the  "  certain  portion  of  land  called  Forehurdes," 
which,  according  to  Burton  [1026,  but  this  entry  is  not  in 
the  printed  volume],  was  held  together  with  Hemyock,  in 
1303,  by  Margaret  de  Dinham  of  Plymton  Honour,  and  "  gets 
off  with  a  halfpenny  whenever  a  scutage  runs.*'  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  inserted  in  Colyton  Hundred,  not  in  Budleigh. 

Cilletona  (W.  771,  p.  1030)  also  ought  to  be  excluded,  and 
relegated  to  Tiverton  Hundred  (see  p.  359). 

HASBERTONA   (Halbkrton). 

Magiidega  (W.  817,  p.  856)  would  be  more  correctly  de- 
scribed as  East  Manley  in  contrast  to  Manelia  (W.  998, 
p.  1096),  which  is  West  Manley  in  Tiverton  Hundred. 

Lega  (W.  1011,  p.  1056)  is  Botislegh,  held  by  the  Abbess 
of  Canonsleigh  and  Simon  de  Ashford  of  Brian  de  Gouiz  in 
1285  {Feudal  Aids,  338)  for  ^  fee,  more  often  called  Legh 
Boty  {ibid.,  pp.  369,  432,  477),  and  now  written  Beesley  and 
Guanshay  in  Holcombe  Bogus. 
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AXEMINISTRA  (Axminstbb). 

Two  manors  have  been  omitted  which  belong  to  Axminster 
Hundred — Ghcldona  (W.  217,  p.  220)  and  HesmcUacoma 
(W.  523,  p.  552).  Cheletona  cannot  be  Charlton  in  Axmouth, 
because  that  is  only  the  modern  name  of  Down  Umfravil 
(W.  1113,  p.  1164).  Pole  (127)  mentions  Charlton  Luggeston 
in  Upottery,  which  it  probably  represents.  This  appears  on 
the  map  as  Luxon.  There  is  another  "  Charlton  next  Ottery," 
as  it  is  called  in  A,-D.  Inq.  21  Hen.  VI.  No.  55,  p.  215,  or 
"  Charleton  next  Ottery  St.  Mary  "  in  A.-R  Inq,  16  Ed.  IV. 
No.  67,  p.  380,  which  I  take  to  be  Cherriton  in  Feniton.  But 
Cherriton  being  in  Hairidge  Hundred,  could  hardly  represent 
Cheletone  without  violating  the  sequence. 

Hesmcdacoma  is  also  in  Axminster  Hundred,  and  is  no 
doubt  "  the  township  of  Trill,*'  which  John  de  Trill  held  of 
Mathew  Giffard  for  ^  fee  in  1285  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  319). 
The  roll  of  1303  describes  it  as  J  fee  in  Tril  and  Smalecombe, 
held  by  Vivian  de  Tril  (ibid,,  p.  366) ;  that  of  1346  as  \  fee 
in  Tril  and  Smalecombe,  held  by  William  Chedesy  and  Alice 
Tril,  formerly  by  Vivian  de  Tril  {ihid,,  p.  429),  and  all  place 
it  in  Axminster  Hundred. 

Deneord,  \  hide  (W.  15,  p.  14),  is  most  likely  Membury 
Goldclive,  alias  West  Membury,  held  by  the  Prior  of 
Gloucester  for  i  fee  (Addit.  MS.  28,649,  p.  491).  Goldclive 
was  a  cell  of  Gloucester  (Charter  Eolls,  2  John,  p.  10,  m.  2 ; 
Goldesclyve  Monaster.  Menber.).  The  A,'D,  Inq,  11  Ed.  III. 
No.  26,  p.  81,  has  the  entry.  Prior  de  Goldecly ve :  Membury 
manerium  extentum.  Alraforda  (W.  523,  p.  552)  is  the  site 
of  Newenham  Abbey  (Davidson's  History).  In  Domesday 
it  was  held  by  Eannulf,  who  also  held  Mildelcota  (W.  381, 
p.  406)  and  Forda  (W.  521,  p.  550).  At  Mildelcota  Briwer 
was  successor  to  Eannulf  (Whale's  Supplement,  765) ;  there- 
fore, presumably  also  at  AUerford,  which  will  explain  how 
Mohun  came  to  be  possessed  of  it,  viz.  as  one  of  Briwer's 
heirs.  According  to  Additional  MS.  28,649  in  Brit.  Museum, 
p.  491  (255),  of  the  7  hides  of  Musbury  Courtney,  only  2 
were  in  Axminster  Hundred. 

CULINTONA  (Colyton). 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  p.  365,  Hesraalacoma  must 
be  struck  out  of  this  hundred  and  put  in  that  of  Axminster, 
and  Forohoda  (W.  954,  p.  756)  inserted  instead. 

Keddix  (W.  695,  p.  962),  held  by  Gosfrid  of  Pomeray, 
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must  represent  Borcombe,  an  outlier  of  Colyton,  because 
it  is  the  only  estate  of  Pomeray  in  this  hundred,  and 
Borcombe  in  this  hundred  was  held  of  the  Honour  of  Beri 
(Feudal  Aids,  p.  331).  Besides,  Gosfrid  held  only  two  estates 
under  Pomeray,  Brochelanda  (W.  694,  p.  962)  and  Reddix. 
His  successor  in  title,  John  de  Trill,  held  also  only  two 
estates  of  the  Honour  of  Beri,  viz.  Brockland  and  Borcombe 
{Feudal  Aids,  p.  331) ;  therefore,  Borcombe  stands  for  Reddix. 
Similarly,  Bera  (W.  825,  p.  818),  being  Clavil's  only  estate 
in  this  hundred,  must  stand  for  Netherton  in  Farway,  which 
Henry  II.'s  confirmation  charter  (Oliver,  p.  135)  shows  was 
given  to  Plymton  Priory  by  Clavil  before  1155,  and  after- 
wards became  part  of  the  possessions  of  its  daughter  house 
of  Canonsleigh  (Oliver,  p.  230).  Clavil  was  allowed  an 
exemption  of  1  virgate  in  Colyton  Hundred  (GeldroU,  xxxiv. 
A.  4),  and  this  is  the  only  estate  of  his  in  that  hundred  to 
account  for  it. 

AXEMUDA  (Axmouth). 

As  stated,  p.  365,  Cheletona  (W.  217,  p.  220)  must  be 
struck  out  of  Axmouth  Hundred  and  placed  in  Axminster ; 
and  as  only  2  out  of  the  7  hides  of  Musbury  (W.  519,  p.  548) 
are  in  Axminster  Hundred,  the  remaining  5  belong  to  Ax- 
mouth Hundred. 

HERTESBERIA. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  there  having  been 
an  ancient  hundred  in  the  North  of  Devon,  which  has  since 
been  united  with  Braunton  and  South  Molton.  Attention 
has  been  already  drawn  to  the  very  large  assessment  in 
Braunton  Hundred  above  the  Geldroll  total  (Trans,  xxxiii. 
591) ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  South  Molton,  unless  we 
except  from  it  MoUand  and  Northmolton ;  but  whether 
this  hundred  was  ever  called  Hertesberie,  is  a  different 
question.  Among  Lands  entered  vpon  in  Exon.  Domesday, 
f.  499b,  is  this  entry :  To  Holland  manor  belongs  since  King 
Edward's  time  the  third  penny  of  the  Hundreds  of  Nor- 
molton,  Bamton,  and  Braunton.  This  entry  shows  the  early 
date  of  the  amalgamation.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the 
township  of  Hurtesberia  (W.  701,  p.  770)  or  Berry  Narbor 
was  in  the  Hundred  of  Braunton  at  the  date  of  the  Geldroll. 
For  in  that  roll  Walter  de  Douai  was  allowed  ^  hide  ex- 
emption for  lordship  land  in  Braunton  Hundred  (xx.  A.  4). 
Where  is  the  estate  to  account  for  this  J  hide,  unless  it  be 
Hurtesberia  ?    If  Hurtesberia  was  in  Braunton  Hundred  at 
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the  date  of  the  Geldroll,  how  could  it  be  simultaneously  in 
Bainton  Hundred  ?  There  is  a  further  difficulty  which  the 
suggested  inclusion  of  Hurtesberia  in  Bamton  Hundred  fails 
to  explain,  the  exemption  allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Coutances 
in  Bamton  Hundred  (Geldroll,  xxxvi.  A.  3).  I  see  no  reason 
for  departing  from  the  explanation  offered  in  Trans,  xxx.  454. 
If  Hurtesberia  (W.  701)  is  in  Braunton  Hundred,  so,  too,  are 
also  Holecoma  (W.  700,  p.  770),  Hagitona  (W.  702,  p.  772), 
and  probably  also  Stotlega  (W.  703,  p.  772). 


BADENTONA   (Bamton). 

There  is  no  reason  for  including  Tomeberia  (W.  294, 
p.  356),  held  by  Alured  Pincerna,  of  the  Count  of  Mortain, 
in  Bamton  Hundred.  The  sequence  requires  it  to  be  looked 
for  either  in  Hairidge  Hundred  or  else  in  Wonford,  which 
sometimes  precedes  Hairidge  (Trans,  xxxiii.  584).  It  is 
obviously  the  ^  fee  held  of  the  Honour  of  Mortain  of  the 
Red  Book  {Trans,  xxxiii.  369),  and  may  have  been  given 
to  Montacute  Priory  after  1216,  for  Henry  III.'s  confirmation 
charter  to  that  priory  only  mentions  Monkleigh  (Leghe)  and 
Friseham  in  Little  Torington,  as  given  by  Alured  Pincerna 
in  Devon  (Dugdale,  Mon,,  v.  167).  The  Thornbiri  which  it 
does  mention  was  not  Pincerna's  gift,  and  was  not  in  Devon. 
Testa's  Thornbire  ^  fee,  which  "  Richard  Drogonis  held  of 
the  Prior  of  Montacute  in  1241  but  of  what  Honour  is  not 
known "  (957,  p.  184b,  and  1432,  p.  196b),  being  in  Devon, 
is,  I  suppose,  Alured  Pincerna's  Tomeberia.  I  take  it  to  be 
Thornbury  in  Wonford  Hundred,  an  outlier  of  Hittisleigh 
{Trans.  xxviL  165,  n.  1).  It  lies  near  Whiddon  Down, 
between  Mardon  and  Drewsteignton. 

From  the  facts  quoted,  p.  367,  it  may  be  asserted  with 
certainty  that  neither  Holecoma  (W.  700,  p.  770),  Hurtesberia 
(W.  701,  p.  772),  nor  Hagitona  (W.  702,  p.  772)  are  in 
Bamton  Hundred,  but  in  Braunton  and  Shirwell.  Holecoma 
is  probably  HoUacombe  in  Kentisbury ;  Hurtesberia  is  Berry 
Narbor ;  and  Hagitona  is  East  Hagginton  in  Berry  Narbor. 
For  the  reason  given  in  Trans,  xxx.  452,  I  think  Stotlega 
(W.  703,  p.  772)  is  also  in  Braunton  Hundred,  probably  in 
Berry  Narbor  parish,  possibly  now  called  Slew,  next  Wools- 
cot  barton,  for  the  inill  shows  Woolscot  to  have  been  a 
manor.    As  to  Ciclet,  refer  to  Trans,  xxx.  446,  n,  12. 
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ESSEMINISTRA  (Exxikstkb). 

Madf<yH  (W.  286.  p.  350)  is  the  Madford  held  by  Henry 
le  Botour  \  Mortain  fee  in  1303  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  346),  hence 
called  Madford  Batter,  and  it  is  stated  in  a  grant  {Trans.  xxxL 
124)  to  be  in  Alphington,  not  in  Exminster. 

The  two  Escapdeias  (W.  414,  415,  p.  440),  held  by  Eobert 
[presumably]  de  Beaumord  of  Baldwin,  are  no  doubt  the 
1  fee  held  by  Prouz  at  Sheepley  in  Chagford  {Feudal  Aids^ 
pp.  346,  388),  and  the  third  Escapeleia  (W.  417,  p.  444), 
held  by  Godwin  of  Baldwin,  is  probably  the  \  fee  at  Fen  and 
Jesson  in  Chagford,  which  the  free  tenants  themselves  held 
{Feudal  Aids,  p.  388). 

The  king's  Aexeministra  (W.  2,  p.  6)  must  have  included 
Holdeham,  alias  Haldon,  in  Eenn,  held  for  \  fee  {Feudal 
Aids,  p.  346),  possibly  also  Southwood  in  Dawlish,  held  for 
\  fee  {Feudal  Aids,  pp.  347,  389),  for  both  of  these  were 
held  of  the  Honour  of  Plymton.  Holdeham  in  Exminster 
Hundred  \  fee  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
Holdeham,  alias  Hulham,  in  Budleigh  Hundred  ^  fee.  The 
former  was  held  of  the  Honour  of  Plymton,  the  latter  of 
the  Honour  of  Okehamton,  and  neither  of  them  had  any 
connection  soever  with  Clavil  or  the  Honour  of  Gloucester. 

Bolevris  (W.  652,  p.  920)  is  apparently  Great  CoflFord, 
next  Mowlish  in  Kenton ;  for  Mowlish  itself  is  W.  1120, 
p.  1190;  Manneheva  (W.  1119,  p.  1190)  is  Ashford  Peverel 
{Feudal  Aids,  pp.  347,  389)  i  fee,  better  known  as  Newhouse 
in  Mamhead. 

TAINTONA  (Teignbridge). 

Magnetona  (W.  515,  p.  544),  which  was  erroneously  inserted 
in  Tiverton  Hundred,  ought  to  be  included  here  as  represent- 
ing Little  Manaton  (see  p.  358). 

Gateprida  (W.  684,  p.  952)  represents  not  only  Gatepath, 
but  also  Belmarsh  and  Babcombe  in  Kingsteiguton  {Feudal 
Aids,  p.  339 ;  Trans,  xxix.  239,  241). 

Essapla  (W.  1107,  p.  1187)  is  Hockner  Farm  and  Kingdon 
in  North  Bovey.  Aluric  held  in  Domesday  two  estates, 
Essapla  and  Siredona.  David  de  Syredon,  his  successor, 
held  1  virgate  of  land  in  Seyredun  and  Sappesleg  in  1216 
{Testa,  1371,  p.  195a).  Testa  (1452,  p.  196b),  under  Teign- 
bridge Hundred,  says:  David  de  Schiredon  holds  by  the 
king's  gift  the  land  of  Sappesleg.  In  the  A.-D,  Inq,  33 
Hen.  III.  No.  67,  p.  7,  of  Walter  Skiredon,  it  appears  as 
"  Schaphelegh  land."    The  Hundred  Rolls,  No.  32,  p.  79,  and 
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No.  37,  p.  81,  instead  of  Skyredon  and  Sappesleg  say  Skire- 
don,  Kingdon,  and  Hockneton,  and  tell  how  Kingdon  was 
given  to  Buckfast  Abbey  worth  10&  Then  in  13  Ed.  I.  Inq, 
No.  20,  p.  293,  William,  son  of  John  de  Boyvill,  dies  seized 
of  Skiredon  hamlet  and  Hokeneton  hamlet,  and  at  the 
dissolution  10s.  worth  of  land  was  held  by  Buckfast  Abbey 
in  North  Bovey  parish. 

CARSEWILLA  (Haytor). 

The  chief  point  of  difference  in  this  hundred  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  two  Hamistonas  (W.  72,  p.  66,  and  W.  316, 
p.  336);  for  the  third  (W.  556,  p.  590)  is  admittedly  the  \  fee 
in  Hemmeston,  held  of  the  Honour  of  Totton,  in  Testa^  889, 
p.  184,  called  Hemmeston  Chatard  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  348, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  trouble  us  here. 

Hamistona  (W.  72)  was  an  earl's  land  in  the  king's  hand 
assessed  at  2  hides,  with  an  acreage  of  552  acres  and  a 
value  of  40s. 

Hamistona  (W.  316)  was  the  Count  of  Mortain's  land,  also 
assessed  at  2  hides,  but  with  an  acreage  of  826  acres  and  a 
value  of  60s. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  king's  land  was  the  smaller,  both 
in  extent  and  value ;  the  Count  of  Mortain's  was  the  greater, 
and  would  naturally  be  described  as  a  Mortain  fee. 

In  TraTis,  xxxiv.  289  Mr.  Whale  reverses  these  identifica- 
tions, and  erroneously  calls  Pole  and  Risdon  to  warrant.  No 
one  disputes  that  Great  Hemstone  =  Broad  Hemston  =  Hem- 
ston  Borard  =  Hemston  Cantilupe  or  Cantelo;  that  in  1166 
it  was  the  2  fees  held  by  William  Borehard  or  de  Bosco 
Ruardi  of  Earl  Reginald  {Trans,  xxxiv.  571),  said  to  be  held 
of  the  Honour  of  Mortain  in  5  John  {Trans,  xxxiii.  369); 
that  it  is  the  Hemmeston  of  Testa  (1278,  p.  192b):  "2 
Mortain  fees  held  by  W™.  de  Cantilupe  whether  of  our  lord 
the  king  in  chief  or  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  is  not  known  " ; 
that  it  is  the  2  fees  on  which  William  de  Borard  paid  33s.  4d. 
towards  the  aid  of  1234  {Trans,  xxxiv.  568,  No.  1680);  that 
it  is  the  2  fees  held  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  1299  {A.-D. 
Inq,  28  Ed.  I.  No.  44,  p.  160),  and  afterwards  of  the  Honour 
of  Totton  {A.-D.  Inq,  17  Ed.  III.  No.  22,  p.  109)  under  the 
earl,  and  the  Heyneston  2  fees  held  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1379  {A,^D.  Inq,  2  Ric.  II.  No.  57,  p.  14). 

Similarly  it  is  admitted  that  Little  Hemston  =  Hemston 
Bubba  =  Hemston  Arundel,  which  in  1243  is  described  as 
held  by  ''  John  de  Arundel  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  socage 
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by  the  service  of  50«.  yearly  payable  at  Landestaverton " 
{Testa,  1300,  p.  193a). 

The  only  question  is  to  distribute  these  two  places  each 
with  a  known  history  to  the  two  Domesday  Hamistonaa 
Can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Count  of  Mortain's 
being  the  greater  and  a  Mortain  fee  is  Hemeston  Borard, 
and  the  king's  being  the  smaller  is  Little  Hemston  ?  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  overlord  of  both,  but  whilst  Hemston 
Borard  was  held  of  him  for  2  Mortain  fees,  Little  Hemston 
was  held  of  him  in  socage. 

As  to  other  identifications,  Coletona  (W.  558,  p.  592)  is 
probably  Coleton  Sheephay  in  St.  Mary  Church,  one  of  the 
properties  purchased  by  Brewer  from  Pomeray  and  given  to 
Tor  Abbey  (OUver,  p.  173).  Coletona  (W.  562,  p.  596)  is 
Coleton  Fishacre  (in  Brixham,  I  suppose),  "  held  for  1  fee  of 
Mathew  St.  John  as  belonging  to  his  barony  of  Yealmton " 
{Fevdal  Aids,  p.  317) ;  and  Comba  (W.  555,  p.  590)  is  more 
likely  to  be  Longcombe  in  Berry  Pomeray  than  a  section  of 
Combe  Fishacre. 

Depdona  (W.  739,  p.  732)  I  strongly  suspect  is  Dainton 
in  Ipplepen. 

CADELINTONA  (Chilunqton,  alias  Colridgb). 

The  royal  manor  of  Cedelintona  (W,  76,  p.  46)  included 
not  only  the  extensive  parish  of  Stokenham  and  borough  of 
Chillington,  but  also  Harberton  and  Harbertonford,  which 
formed  the  lordship  of  the  manor.  Feudal  Aids,  p.  394, 
says,  Hurbernford  held  of  the  lordship  of  the  barony  of 
Hurberton.  Of  the  32J  fees  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  331)  held  of 
this  barony  the  |  fee  of  Huberneford,  the  ^V  ^^e  of  Coleton, 
the  yV  o^  Croketon,  the  ^  of  Sopcome,  the  t  of  Holne  Buzun, 
the  :nr  ^^  Hele  Payn  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  331),  the  i  fee  of 
Scoriaton  and  Hosefenne  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  394),  and  the  ^  fee 
of  Holne  Orgoyllous  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  349),  must  all  have 
been  created  out  of  lands  belonging  to  Cedelintona,  besides 
the  1  fee  of  Stokenham,  which  was  held  of  the  Honour  of 
Plymton  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  331). 

The  queen's  manor  of  Aisbcrtona  (W.  103,  p.  94)  appears 
to  have  included  besides  Higher  Washburton  the  town  and 
manor  of  Ashprington,  also  Washborn  Bauzan  J  fee.  Wash- 
born  Durant  \  fee,  Washborn  Wa[l]ter,  aiias  Wyet,  J  fee, 
and  Bouedon  ^  fee  (Feudal  Aids,  p.  350),  but  I  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  district  to  locate  them  with 
certainty. 
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Pola  (W.  582,  p.  616)  includes  Scobhill  or  Scoble.  Trans, 
(xvi.  173,  174)  enumerate  South  Pool  and  Scoble  among  fees 
of  Totton.  Dean  Milles'  MS.  says :  "  In  South  Pole  are  3 
manors.  South  Pole,  North  Pole  and  ScobbahuU."  Pola 
(W.  697,  p.  964)  added  to  Keynedon  in  Sherford,  I  think, 
must  be  Yearnscombe  or  Ranscombe  in  Sherford.  In  the 
fee  lists  Keynedon  and  Yernecombe  are  grouped  together  as 
held  for  1  fee  of  the  Honour  of  Beri  (Feudal  Aids,  pp.  350, 
393).  As  each  of  them  was  only  assessed  at  ^  hide,  it 
would  require  both  together  to  make  1  fee,  and  they  are  the 
only  two  estates  held  by  Pomeray  in  this  hundred. 

Stoc  (W.  722,  p.  794),  held  by  Ludo  (predecessor  in  title 
of  Mohun)  of  Walter  de  Douai,  is  the  manor  of  Stoke 
Fleming,  which  includes  Southtown,  Dartmouth,  and  Kings- 
wear.  A.'R  Inq.  36  Ed.  III.  No.  38,  p.  247:  Southton 
Dartmouth  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Fleming.  Kings- 
wear  was  given  to  Tor  Abbey  by  Walter  de  Vescy  drca  1200 
(Tram.  xvi.  176 ;  Oliver,  173,  176),  who,  I  suppose,  held  it 
of  Mohun  (Testa,  1488,  p.  197b).  The  i  hide  held  by  Ralph 
is  Norton  Dawnay,  alias  Norton  fitz-Stephen,  in  Townstal. 
Fitz  Stephen  is  the  successor  in  title  of  Salph  here,  and  also 
at  Townstal,  the  advowson  of  which  he  gave  to  Tor  Abbey 
(Oliver,  182,  189).  The  i  hide  held  by  a  woman  is  Little 
Dartmouth,  alias  St.  Petrock's,  with  Clifton  Dartmouth. 
Hardnes,  which  Mr.  Maxwell-Adams  tells  me  is  the  old 
name  for  Sandquay,  now  in  the  parish  of  Townstal,  probably 
belonged  originally  to  Stoke  Fleming,  for  John  de  Carrew's 
A.'J).  Inq.  15  Ed.  III.  No.  13,  p.  101,  shows  Dertmouth, 
Clifton,  Hardenesse  all  held  together. 

The  sequence  requires  Alured  the  Breton's  Zega  (W.  1147, 
p.  1041)  which  follows  Grismetona,  and  was  held  by  the 
same  tenant,  William,  to  be  looked  for  in  Colridge  Hundred. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Grimstonleigh, 
otherwise  called  Leigh  Arthur  (1  Hen.  VI.  No.  63,  p.  75), 
an  outlier  of  Morleigh.  Domesday  states  that  Morleigh  has 
been  added  to  Lege,  showing  that  it  cannot  be  Clavil's  Lega 
(W.  833,  p.  822). 

DIPPEFORDA  (Stanborough). 

For  the  reason  just  stated,  Zega  (W.  1147,  p.  1041)  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  Stanborough  Hundred,  and  placed  in 
that  of  Colridge.  It  is  Grimstonleigh,  held  of  the  Honour 
of  Plymton,  of  which  all  Alured  the  Breton's  estates  are 
held. 

Lega  (W.  833,  p.  822),  held  by  Walter  de  Clavil,  on  the 
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contrary,  must  be  looked  for  among  fees  held  of  the  Honour 
of  Gloucester,  and  is  no  doubt  the  Leigh  \  fee  held  by 
Galfrid  de  I'lsle  in  Testa,  294,  p.  178a,  and  afterwards  by 
Bichard  de  Hy wisch,  called  All  Hallowen  Leigh  (in  Feudal 
Aids,  pp.  350,  395,  445^  now  Leigh  in  Churchstow. 

Not(ma  (W.  249,  p.  256),  held  by  Buckfast  Abbey,  is 
Norton  in  Churchstow.  The  manor  includes  the  present 
borough  of  Eingsbridga  Hundred  Bolls,  3  Ed.  L  No.  32, 
p.  79:  In  the  manor  of  Thurestowe  [  =  Churchstow],  which 
the  Abbot  of  Bucfestre  holds,  is  a  new  borough,  which 
answers  for  itself  with  6  marks,  and  they  hold  a  market  on 
Friday. 

In  Brenta  (W.  250,  p.  258),  another  of  the  abbey  manors, 
the  lordship  lands  were  called  Palstone.  Valor  Eccles. 
{Tram,  viiL  871  n.)  quoted  ibid.,  viiL  882:  rents  of  the 
lordship  lands  called  Palstona 

Little  Bolbury  (W.  333,  p.  370)  is  also  known  as  Bolbury 
Aleyn,  alias  North  Bolbury;  Great  Bolbury  (W.  334, 
p.  330)  as  Bolbury  Beauchamp  {Testa,  1239,  p.  192a;  Feudal 
Aids,  p.  324);  Alston  (W.  571,  p.  606)  includes  La  Yard 
{Feudal  Aids,  p.  323). 

WALCHENTONA  (Roborough). 

Is  it  altogether  certain  that  Mach^swelle  (W.  939,  p.  999) 
is  in  Maker  ?  for  only  the  church,  East  Maker  alias  Mount 
Edgecombe,  West  Maker  and  Kingsand,  alias  Cawsand,  are 
in  Devonshire.  The  rest  of  Maker  called  the  tithing  of 
Vaultersholme,  alias  Valletortholme,  is  in  Cornwall  (Lysons, 
ii.  326).  Is  not  Macheswelle  more  likely  to  be  Worsewell 
in  Revelstoke,  m  being  used  for  w,  as  in  Jifameorda  for 
ITemworthy  (W.  410,  p.  436),  3/adescama  for  fToodscombe 
(W.  869,  p.  710),  and  Lywpstone  for  Le«;estona  (W.  1001, 
p.  864)  ?     If  so,  it  belongs  to  Plymton  Hundred. 

To  judge  by  the  fee  lists  lAeurichestoTm  (W.  603,  p.  636), 
held  by  Odo  of  Judhel,  is  Leigham  Bozon  in  Eggbuckland, 
held  in  1303  by  Stephen  de  Haccomb  for  \  fee  {Feudal  Aids, 
p.  354),  and  in  1346  by  John  le  Ercedekene  {ibid,,  p.  403). 
Miss  Lega-Weekes  supplies  an  extract  from  the  A.-B.  Inq, 
of  Thomas  Archdeken,  9  and  10  Hen.  V.  {Fsch.  hiquis, 
ser.  I.  file  659,  No.  1),  which  shows  that  he  died  seized  of 
Legham,  Manadon,  and  Colrygg,  all  held  by  Odo  in  Domesday. 

The  two  Meivi's  (W.  611,  612,  p.  644)  held  by  Torgic 
must  represent  the  tithing  of  [Church]  Meavy  and  Goda- 
meavy,  held  for  \\  fees  of  the  lady  de  la  Pole  in  1285 
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{Feiuial  Aids,  p.  341),  because  Torgic  is  represented  by  the 
same  lady  at  Shaugh  (W.  631,  p.  664;  FetuM  Aids,  p.  333). 
Mewi  (W.  610,  p.  642),  held  by  William,  may  then  be  J  fee 
of  Gropeton  or  Gratton  (Fevdal  Aids,  pp.  355,  404,  449), 
together  with  the  i  fee  of  Brittenesworth  or  Briseny  (Feiuial 
Aids,  p.  354) ;  and  Meivi  (W,  613,  p.  646),  held  by  N^el, 
may  represent  the  ^  fee  of  Homeavy  held  by  Eichard 
Giffard  (ibid.,  pp.  354,  404). 

PLINTONA  (Plymton). 

Two  estates  ought  to  be  included  in  Plymton  Hundred,  viz. 
Tori  (W.  342,  p.  344)  and  Macheswelle  (W.  939,  p.  999). 
Tori,  assessed  at  1  hide,  was  held  in  Domesday  by  Beginald 
de  Valletorta  of  the  Count  of  Mortain,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
Torigge  1  small  fee  held  by  Mathew,  son  of  John,  of  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall  in  1285  (FetuM  Aids,  p.  334) ;  the  Toryz 

1  Mortain  fee  of  1303  (iMd.,  p.  353);  the  Torygge  f  of  a 
Mortain  fee  in  1346  held  of  the  Honour  of  Trematon  (Hid., 
p.  400),  the  other  ^  having  been  given  to  Plymton  Priory 
(ibid.,  p.  402).     In  A,-I),  Inq,  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 

2  Eic.  II.  No.  57,  p.  14,  Torrigge,  Loperigge,  Leye,  and 
Payneston  appear  as  2  fees,  whereas  in  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  28  Ed.  I.  No.  44,  p.  160,  we  have  Loprigge,  South- 
rigge  2  fees,  showing  that  Southridge  was  another  name  of 
Torridge.  Torridge  appears  among  Montacute  fees  together 
with  Little  Modbury  in  A.-R  Inq.  13  Eic.  II.  No.  34,  p.  116, 
and  10  Hen.  IV.  No.  54,  p.  326,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Torix  (W.  633,  p.  666),  held  by  Ealph  [de  Pomeray]  of 
Judhel.  The  latter  Torix  belonged  to  the  barony  of  Totton. 
Apparently  "the  tithing  of  Loughtor,  which  in  1285  was 
held  for  |  fee "  (Fetulcd  Aids,  p.  333),  included  the  three 
Domesday  estates  of  Torix,  Loughtor,  and  [Elford]leigh,  the 
assessments  of  which  together  only  amount  to  2|  virgates, 
and  is  now  represented  by  Newenham  Park  estate  in 
Plymton  St.  Mary  (Lysons,  ii.  414). 

The  reasons  for  including  Macheswelle,  assessed  at  1  ferling, 
have  been  already  given,  p.  372. 

ALLEEIGA   (Ermington). 

The  estate  of  Torre  or  Overtorre  was  originally  granted 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Puslinch  to  John  Holbeton  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (Devon  Notes  aiul  Queries,  ii.  89),  and 
Puslinch  was  itself  part  of  Newton  Ferrers  (Testa,  1324, 
p.  193b),  so  that  all   three  are  represented  by  Niwetona 
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(W.  324,  p.  328).  Terr  in  Newton  Ferrers  cannot  therefore 
represent  Tori,  which  for  the  reasons  given  (p.  373)  is  Torridge 
or  Southridge  in  Plymton  Hundred. 

Nor  can  Aissa  (W.  246,  p.  254)  be  identified  with  Ash  in 
South  Brent,  because  Ash  in  South  Brent  is  in  Stanborough 
Hundred,  whereas  the  Abbot  of  Bucfast's  Esse  was  in 
Ermington  Hundred  {Testa,  1339,  p.  194a).  Esse  is  a  large 
estate,  nearly  900  acres.  I  take  it  to  be  Brownston  in 
Modbury,  which  at  the  dissolution  was  held  of  the  abbot  at 
a  chief  rent  (Oliver,  p.  376),  a  distinct  and  very  much  larger 
place  than  the  Brownston  \  Mortain  fee  held  by  John  de 
Albamara  of  Godfrey  de  Craucombe  {Testa,  1337,  p.  194a). 
The  latter  is  Brownston  in  Newton  Ferrers. 

Loperiga  (W.  332,  p.  318)  includes  Leigh  and  Penson,  as 
appears  from  the  A.-D,  Inq,  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 
(see  p.  373).  The  J  fee  in  Loperig,  held  by  William  de  Tuz 
Seynz  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester  through  a  middle  lord 
{Testa,  293,  p.  178a),  described  as  Richard  de  Lumine  in 
Testa  (1309,  p.  193b),  is  Goscelm's  Luperiga  (W.  831,  p.  860). 
Walter  de  Clavil's  Kluperiga  (W.  832,  p.  820)  I  take  to  be 
Colemore,  held  with  Northpole  [W.  830,  p.  820,  also  Clavil's] 
for  1  fee  by  William  de  Bikeleg  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester 
through  a  middle  lord  {Testa,  297,  p.  178a). 

Hewis  (W.  339,  p.  318),  held  by  Reginald  de  Valletort  of 
the  Count  of  Mortain,  and  stated  to  be  held  with  Edmer's 
Honour,  probably  took  its  name  therefrom,  and  was  known 
as  Edmershayes  or  Edmerston.  I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be 
Yedmerston  in  Modbury,  the  Yedmareston  of  Testa  (926, 
p.  184a)  and  the  fee  lists  {Feudal  Aids,  pp.  352,  399,  453). 

Comhe  (W.  340,  p.  374),  held  by  Donnus,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  Combes,  is  no  doubt  the  ^  fee  in  Combe  Spridell  of 
Testa  (1316,  p.  193b)  or  Spriddlecombe  in  Modbury. 

Blachcurde  (W.  1125,  p.  889),  held  by  Robert  Bastard, 
called  Nether  Blatchford  in  Feudal  Aids,  p.  353,  is  there 
stated  to  be  held  by  the  Prior  of  Plymton  and  the  Church 
of  blessed  Michael  in  Cornwood.  It  is  now  the  glebe  of 
Cornwood  Vicarage. 

WENFORT  (Wonford). 

For  the  reason  given,  p.  367,  TornSeria  (W.  294,  p.  356) 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  this  hundred,  and  for  that  given, 
p.  362,  Wolestanecota  (W.  834,  p.  862)  to  be  excluded. 

Wenfoi't  (W.  59,  p.  38)  is  not  confined  to  Wonford  in  the 
parish  of  Heavitree,  but  includes  a  large  tract  to  the  west 
of  Exeter,  such  as  Halsford  in  Whitstone,  and  divers  lands 
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held  in  serjeanty,  such  as  Drascombe  and  Budbrook  in 
Drewsteignton  (see  Hundred  Rolls  of  3  Ed.  I.  No.  42,  p.  84). 
The  same  rolls  also  show  that  Topsham  (W.  63,  p.  62) 
included  an  outlier  at  Rowhome  in  Whitstone. 

Bren/ort  (W.  473,  p.  506),  held  by  Walter  of  Baldwin,  is 
not  Eoleston  Barton  in  Heavitree,  but  Rolaston  in  Bramford, 
alias  Upton  Pyne.  Roleston  in  Heavitree  was  given  to 
St.  Nicolas  Priory  by  one  Harold  of  Exeter;  and  in  the 
confirmation  charter  of  Henry  I.  (Oliver,  Mon.,  p.  117) 
Harold  is  said  to  farm  it  of  the  king  for  25^.  a  year,  which 
shows  that  it  was  part  of  the  royal  estate  of  Wenfort,  and 
not  an  Okhamton  fee;  besides,  it  is  not  in  Brenfort.  The 
same  Walter  who  held  Brenfort  also  held  Limet  (W.  398, 
p.  424),  Liega  (W.  399,  p.  424),  and  Bera  (W.  400,  p.  426) 
under  Baldwin.  His  successor  in  title  "Walter  Nymeth 
held  Nymeth  Eolaundislegh  and  Beare  for  I  fee  of  John  de 
Courtney  of  the  Honour  of  Okhamton  together  with  Boland- 
iston  which  is  in  the  Hundred  of  Wonford  which  is  J  fee  " 
(Whale's  Supplement,  816). 

Witcdan  (W.  475,  p.  508),  held  by  Bernard  the  Napeless 
(we  should  say  bullneck)  under  Baldwin,  is  "the  township 
of  Westecote  and  La  Hachen  held  for  1  fee  by  Alan  son  of 
Ronald  of  Hugh  de  Cortenay  "  {Feudai  AidSy  p.  314),  and  now 
known  as  Westtown  and  Hjickawaydown  in  Whitstone. 

Considerations  of  area  seem  to  require  the  identifications 
of  the  two  Oghavnllas  to  be  reversed.  W.  666,  p.  934,  is 
East  Ogwell;  W.  667,  p.  936,  West  Ogwell.  East  Ogwell 
parish  contains  1,249  eicres:  in  it  are  3  manors,  according 
to  Dean  Milles — Ogwell  Malston,  Ogwell  Peytevin,  and 
Holbeam.  Ogwell  Malston  (W.  1038,  p.  1116)  contains 
419  acres;  Ogwell  Peytevin  (W.  666,  p.  934),  333  acres; 
Holbeam  (W.  1039,  p.  1116),  251  acres— the  three  together 
1003  acres.  West  Ogwell  contains  683  acres:  in  it  are  2 
manors,  West  Ogwell  Peytevin  (Testa,  755,  p.  182b,  and 
1169,  p.  190b;  W.  667,  p.  936)  with  257  acres,  and  West 
Ogwell  (W.  1091,  p.  1161),  held  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester 
(Testa,  263,  p.  I78a),  with  246  acres,  in  all  503  acres. 

Racomba  (W.  862,  p.  704),  held  by  William  Capra,  must 
be  Horridge  in  Ilsington.  Dome4iday  only  names  four  estates 
in  Wonford  Hundred  as  held  by  Capra,  viz.  Comba,  Racomba, 
Teteboma,  Wipletona,  on  which  the  GeldroU  (xcix.  A.  5) 
shows  he  was  allowed  an  exemption  of  1  hide  2  virgates 
2J  ferlings.  The  Hundred  Rolls,  No.  43,  p.  86,  name  only 
4  estates  in  Wonford  as  held  of  the  Honour  of  Braneys,  viz. 
Combe  in  Teignhide,  Horigge,  Fairewode  [in  Tedburn]  and 
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Bingeswelle  [in  Whipton],  so  that  Horigge  stands  for 
Racombe.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Horridge  in 
Ilsington  (Trans,  xxix.  240,  n.  22). 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Umfravil  is  the  successor 
in  title  to  the  Domesday  Godwin,  it  may  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  Ceritona  (W.  1088,  p.  1158)  represents  the 
Churiton  and  Stoddon  \  fee  of  the  fee  list  {Feudal  Aids,  p.  315), 
i,e,  Cheriton  and  Steadham ;  that  Lamfoi*t  (W.  1089,  p.  1158) 
represents  not  only  Lamford  \  fee  (tWd.,  p.  315),  but  also 
Triffabel  J  fee  {ibid,,  p.  315),  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called, 
Trefelebeale  and  Nitherparkyng  \  fee  (Fevdal  Aids,  p.  345), 
and  again,  Triffabel  and  Nitherparkrugg  (ibid,,  p.  388),  i.e. 
Trebbles  and  Partridge  in  Cheriton  Bishop ;  besides  Wolger- 
eston,  Alriggeston,  the  land  of  Mille  and  Churitone  J  fee 
(ibid,,  p.  315),  called  simply  Alricheston  J  fee  in  Testa^  268, 
p.  178a,  but  in  Burton  described  as  Aereston  with  Somerton 
in  Shebbear  Hundred  J  fee  (Feudal  AidSy  p.  346),  ie.  Easton 
Barton  in  Cheriton;  and  that  Cuma  (W.  1092,  p.  1160) 
represents  Burgh  in  Feudal  Aids  (p.  315),  which  Bisdon 
writes  Comberew,  i,e.  Combe  Borough,  and  is  now  known  as 
Combe  and  Borough  Hall  in  Drewsteignton. 

Hacheurde  (W.  1134,  p.  1091),  to  judge  by  the  fee  list 
(Fevdal  Aids,  p.  345),  included  besides  Ha-ckworthy  in  Ted- 
burn  also  Welesbere,  now  known  as  Westbeare  in  Cheriton. 

Wherever  Staplehill  (W.  1049,  p.  1120)  was,  it  was  held 
together  with  Stoke  in  Tynhide  of  Plymton  Honour  for 
homage  and  service  (Feudal  AidSy  p.  313);  but  I  do  not  see 
how  this  fact  can  determine  its  locality,  nor  in  the  face  of 
Lysons'  statements,  p.  17,  how  it  can  be  placed  elsewhere 
than  in  Ashton. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  J  ferling  in  the  assessment  of 
Fereordin  (W.  775,  p.  832),  the  outlier  of  Sutcombe.  This 
shortage  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  find  in  the  |  ferling  of 
Midelcota  (W.  1085,  p.  1180),  held  by  the  English  thane 
Alwin,  and  to  place  Midelcota  in  Blacktorington  Hundred  as 
representing  Midcot  in  Sutcombe;  but  an  extract  supplied 
by  Miss  Lega-Weekes  from  the  A,-D,  Inq.  of  John  Shelston, 
in  22  Hen.  VIII.,  which  names  "  Midilcote  and  Brodewyk," 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Chagford,  as  being  both  held  of  our 
lord  the  king  of  his  manor  of  South  Teign,  seems  conclusive 
as  to  the  English  thane's  Midelcota  being  Middlecot  in 
Chagford  in  Wonford  Hundred,  Brodewyk  being  Great  Wick, 
alias  Hampston  Wick,  alias  Queenwick,  alias  The  Prince's 
Wick,  in  Chagford  (see  Traits,  xxvii.  198,  n.  5). 
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SOUTH  TAWTON. 

The  objection  to  placing  Ghiderleia  (W.  271,  p.  294)  in 
South  Tawton  Hundred  has  been  already  dealt  with,  p.  351. 
Although  a  very  small  estate,  only  80  acres,  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  Gidley,  just  as  Heavitree  has  given  its 
name  to  Wonford. 

Patforda  (W.  977,  p.  1084)  paid  a  head-rent  to  South 
Tawton,  and  was  held  by  Osbern  de  Salceid,  who  also  held 
Shilston  in  Drewsteignton  (W.  990,  p.  1086).  I  take  it  to 
be  the  adjoining  estate  of  Parford  in  Drewsteignton,  with 
Sandy  Park  and  Doggamarsb.  It  was  a  large  estate  of 
432  acres,  but  I  have  misgivings,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Mortain  woiild  have 
given  his  tithes  to  a  church,  Drewsteignton,  in  the  patronage 
of  a  tenant  of  Okhamton  Honour.  Miss  Lega-Weekes 
suggests  Herpath  Ford  in  South  Tawton,  to  which  this 
objection  could  not  be  raised. 

Escapdeia  (W.  978,  p.  1092),  held  by  Girold  the  Chaplain, 
also  paid  a  head-rent  to  South  Tawton.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
Endsworthy  in  Gidleigh,  which  lies  on  an  eminence,  and 
would  be  a  suitable  Sheepleigh.  Chapel  is  in  a  valley,  but 
for  the  reason  given  above  it  is  more  likely  to  be  Bamsleigh 
in  South  Tawton. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to 
the  reasons  which  exist  for  believing  some  estates  to  have 
been  omitted  from  the  Domesday  record  ? 

1.  There  is  the  important  case  of  Sotrebroc  or  Floyershayes 
(W.  997,  p.  1194),  which  appears  in  the  Exon.  book,  but  is 
omitted  in  the  Exchequer  copy — important  because  it  proves 
that  where  the  Exchequer  copy  seems  to  be  complete,  it  is 
yet  possible  that  it  may  have  omitted  entries  which  were  in 
the  Exon.  book.  Thus  the  Exchequer  copy  (No.  xlv.  p.  1091) 
names  Essestone  (W.  1133)  and  Hacheurde  (W.  1134)  as  the 
only  estates  of  Hervei  de  Helion;  but  it  appears  from  the 
Geldroll  that  Hervei  de  Helion's  wife,  Emma,  held  in 
addition  Clist  St.  Mary  and  Upton  Helion  in  Budleigh 
Hundred,  on  which  she  was  allowed  an  exemption  of  2  vir- 
gates  2  ferlings  (xxxL  A.  10),  and  that  she  also  held  Witlay 
in  Colyton  Hundred,  on  which  she  was  allowed  an  exemption 
of  2  virgates  and  2  ferlings  (xxxiv.  A.  7).  It  is  true  these 
places  are  not  named,  but  the  exemption  has  to  be  accounted 
for ;  and  the  entries  in  Testa  Nevil  prove  the  places  named 
to  have  been  Helion  estates,  which  will  account  for  the 
exemption  {Trans,  xxxiii.  588). 
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2.  We  therefore  are  compelled  to  assert  that  Glist  St. 
Mary  J  hide  and  Upton  Helion,  probably  called  Cridia,  i  vir- 
gate,  have  for  some  unknown  reason  been  omitted.  Perhaps 
they  were  in  the  Exon.  book,  and  the  leaf  containing  the 
entries  has  been  lost,  as  those  containing  Robert  Bastard's 
and  Alured  the  Breton's  holdings  have  been  lost.  These 
two  places  are  found,  Nos.  1170  and  1189,  in  Testa  Nevil 
{Trans,  xxxv.  282,  289),  and  attention  to  them  has  been 
directed  in  Trans,  xxxiii.  619. 

3.  Again,  among  Lands  entered  upon  (W,  1286)  we  have  this 
entry :  "  Hervei's  wife  has  a  manor  called  Witeleia  (Witlay ) 
to  which  has  been  added  ^  hide  of  land  that  Edmar  held 
independently  on  the  day  etc."  This  cannot  be  Lega 
(W.  1055,  p.  1128),  because  Lega  was  held  in  Domesday  by 
Nicholas,  not  by  Helion,  and  had  been  Summerlet's,  not 
Edmar's.  Lega  is  probably  Bramleigh.  But  Witlay,  with  the 
added  \  hide,  will  account  for  J  hide  and  \  virgate,  on  which 
Helion's  widow,  Emma,  was  allowed  exemption  in  Colyton 
Hundred,  still  it  is  nowhere  described  in  the  extant  pages  of 
the  Exon.  book.     Clearly  another  omission  or  a  lost  page. 

4.  An  omission  which  is  also  vouched  for  by  another 
entry  among  Lands  entered  upon  is  (W.  1234):  In  the 
Hundred  of  Moltone  is  1  fording  of  land  which  1  team 
"could  till.  It  lies  altogether  waste.  No  one  claims  it." 
It  is  suggested  that  this  ferding  may  be  Cesterigge,  alias 
Schef trugge,  alias  Shortridge,  in  Warkleigh ;  for  Shortridge 
cannot  have  been  a  sub-manor  of  Warkleigh,  or  it  would 
have  been  held  of  the  Honour  of  Stoke  Curcy,  of  which 
Warkleigh  was  held. 

5.  Again,  among  Lands  entered  upon  (W.  1253)  is  this 
entry :  **  Harvei's  wife  has  a  manor  called  Esseorda.  From 
this  manor  J  ferding  of  land  has  been  taken  away  which 
belonged  there  on  the  day  etc.  and  added  to  the  king's 
manor  called  Suffertona."  The  addition  of  part  of  Exeworthy 
to  Silverton  shows  that  Exeworthy  is  distinct  from  Ashton. 
Presumably  it  is  Exeland  in  Bickleigh,  and  the  part  added 
to  Silverton  is  Underleigh,  but  there  is  no  description  of 
Exeworthy  in  the  extant  text,  no  more  than  there  is  of 
Shortridge  or  Witlay. 

6.  Again,  among  the  contributories  paying  to  Ermington 
(W.  23,  p.  31)  Dunitona  is  said  to  pay  30  pence,  and  a 
second  Dunitona  the  same.  In  the  text,  however,  only  one 
Dunintona  (W.  328,  p.  367)  is  described ;  of  the  other,  which 
may  be  the  Langham  of  the  fee  lists  held  with  Dennaton, 
there  is  not  a  word  beyond  the  accidental  reference  to  it. 
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7.  In  the  Geldroll  under  Exminster  Hundred  (xxxvii.  A. 
11)  we  find  the  presbyters  of  Exminster  in  the  plural 
allowed  an  exemption  of  ^  hide  in  that  hundred.  This 
cannot  be  the  land  in  Exminster  which  Eccha  the  reeve 
allowed  a  certain  presbyter  the  benefit  of  (W.  4,  p.  7), 
because  the  single  presbyter's  beneficial  holding  was  only 
1  ferling,  whereas  the  presbyters'  exemption  amounted  to 
i  hide.  Domesday  nowhere  mentions  any  land  held  by 
presbyters  in  Exminster  Hundred.  We  seem  again  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  land,  presumably  Kenbury,  has 
escaped  notice,  or  that  the  page  containing  the  notice  is 
among  those  lost  from  the  Exon.  book. 


THE  HIDE  EXAMINED. 

BT   SIR  JOHN    B.    PHBAR. 
(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1004.) 


The  city  of  Exeter  is  the  subject  of  the  first  entry  in  the 
Devonshire  Domesday  Book,  and  from  it  we  learn,  amongst 
other  things,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  city  did  not  pay  geld,  except  when  London  and  York 
and  Winchester  paid,  and  that  the  amount  then  paid  was 
half  a  mark  of  silver  for  military  purposes.  The  entry  goes 
on  to  say  (in  the  words  of  the  Association's  translation) : — 

"When  an  expedition  went  by  land  or  by  sea  this  City  did 
service  to  the  same  amount  as  five  hides  of  land.'' 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  at  once,  on  the  first  page  of 
Domesday,  to  put  to  ourselves  the  question :  What  did  the 
fiscal  authorities  of  William  the  Conqueror's  time  understand 
by  the  term  "  a  hide  of  land  "  ? 

In  other  close  following  entries  to  that  of  Exeter,  as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Sulfretone  and  Alseminstere,  there  appears 
the  further  statement : — 

"  Nescitar  quot  hidce  sint  ihi  quia 
nunquam  geldahaty 

Nevertheless,  in  both  the  entries  of  these  two  last-named 
manors  we  find  that  it  was  fully  recorded  how  much  land 
there  was  for  the  ploughs,  and  how  many  ploughs  there 
were,  as  well  on  the  villains'  land  as  on  the  lord's  demesne 
land.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  inference 
from  these  examples  that  the  number  of  hides  in  a  manor 
could  only  be  arrived  at  through  the  award  at  some  time 
of  a  competent  assessing  authority,  and  was  not  deducible 
merely  from  the  quantity  of  arable  land  and  number  of 
ploughs  within  the  manor. 
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The  hide,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  use  of  the 
word,  may  perhaps  be  generally  described  as  the  unit  of 
size,  in  terms  of  which  the  relative  magnitudes  or  strengths 
of  the  manorial  communities  were  reckoned  and  compared 
with  one  another,  to  be  employed  as  the  means  of  effecting 
the  equitable  distribution  among  them  of  certain  pecuniary 
and  other  burdens  or  duties  to  which  they  (the  different 
manorial  communities)  were  liable  in  common. 

What  precisely,  however,  was  the  scope  or  meaning  of  the 
word  when  it  was  originally  used  or  suggested  for  this 
purpose  is  not  now  known,  though  this  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  learned  discussion  and  investigation. 

In  legal  documents  of  the  seventh  century  or  later, 
couched  in  medieval  Latin  and  dealing  with  seigniorial  rights, 
where  the  subject  of  the  grant  is  expressed  as  land  of  so 
many  hides,  the  word  often  appears  variously  as  the  equiv- 
alent of,  or  in  some  sort  interchangeable  with  '*  casatus,"  or 
*'  tributarius,"  or  "  Mansa,"  etc.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  grant 
made  by  King  Eadred  (in  947)  we  find  this  passage : — 

"  bis  denas  mansas  quod  anglice  dicitur  twentig  hida." 

And  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  author 
of  the  invaluable  DicUogvs  de  Scaccario,  in  reply  to  the 
question, 

"Quid  est  hida?" 

answered, 

"  RuricolsB  melius  hoc  norunt ;  verum  sicut  ab  ipsis  accepimua 
hida  a  primitiva  institutione  ex  centum  acris  constat." 

Du  Cange  also  states  as  a  quotation  from  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don  of  much  the  same  date : — 

"  Hida  Anglice  vocatur  terra  unius  aratri  cultursB  sufficiens  per 
annum." 

In  the  foregoing  instances  it  would  seem  that  the  men- 
tion of  a  given  number  of  hides  is  taken  to  imply  the  like 
number  of  casati,  or  of  tributarii,  or  of  mansse,  or  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  or  of  a  plough's  annual  capacity  to 
till,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  may  perhaps  not  unreason- 
ably infer  that  the  original  hide  contained  all  these  elements. 
For  some  reason  the  modern  tendency  has  been  to  give 
the  greater  prominence  to  the  land  element ;  and  inasmuch 
as  under  the  primitive  three-course  system  of  co-operative 
cultivation  the  amount  of  arable  land  sufficient  for  one  fully 
equipped  plough  of  eight  bullocks  appears  to  have  been^ 
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in  fact,  generally  reckoned  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  it  has  come  about  that  the  hide  has  been  very 
commonly  taken  to  mean  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  find  it  difficult  to  convince 
myself  that  originally,  at  any  rate,  the  hide  had  any  direct 
or  definite  relation  to  acreage  or  to  any  surface  measurement 
of  land. 

So  far  as  etymology  may  be  trusted  to  afford  us  any 
guidance,  it  would  seem  to  show,  Toller  says,  that  the  word 
"hide"  is  connected  with  "hiwan"  and  with  "hiwisc,"  of 
which  the  meaning  conveyed  by  Latin  translations  appearing 
in  charters  and  other  legal  documents  is  "household"  or 
"family,"  in  the  sense  of  being  under  domestic  rule,  and 
has  no  reference  to  land. 

Dr.  Murray,  in  the  New  English  Dictionary^  gives  an  ex- 
haustive series  of  examples  which  serve  to  support  the  like 
views,  adding  the  following  quotation  from  Maitland's 
DoTnesday  and  Beyond  (p.  510) : — 

"  They  know  but  one  tenemental  unit. 
.    "  It  is  the  '  huoiae,'  the  terra  unius  familicBf  the  terra  unitts 
manentiSf  the  manse^  the  hide,'* 

But  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  these  passages  or 
references,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  indication  how  the 
amount  or  specific  quantity  of  land,  if  any,  belonging  to  or 
which  constitutes  or  goes  by  the  name  of  the  hiwisc  or  hide 
is  to  be  arrrived  at. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  early  Norman  lawyer 
was,  according  to  Coke  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  856),  accus- 
tomed to  use  an  ancient  technical  phrase,  "  hyde  and  gaine," 
to  designate  the  whole  interest  in  his  holding  of  the  tenant 
in  socage,  where  "gaine"  is  an  old  French  word  which, 
under  the  equivalent  form  of  "gainage,"  is  rendered  in 
Boyer's  IHctionai^  by  "  profit  that  comes  from  the  tillage  of 
land."  So  that  the  phrase  "  hide  and  gaine  "  would  seem  to 
be  in  modern  form  equivalent  to  "  messuage  and  land 
usufruct,"  and  in  that  shape  goes  far  to  support  the  inference 
that  the  word  hide  in  its  primitive  or  dominant  meaning 
denoted  the  dwelling-house  and  premises  of  the  villain  as 
distinguished  from  the  land  which  he  took  part  in  tilling. 

Taking,  however,  the  hide  to  be,  as  Professor  Maitland 
represents  it,  the  one  generally  recognised  tenemental  unit, 
we  ought  on  a  careful  examination  of  such  of  the  circum- 
stances  and    conditions   under    which    the   occupation    of 
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land  at  that  time  took  place,  as  can  be  with  reasonable 
accuracy  now  ascertained,  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  dis- 
covery and  specification  of  some  persistent  entity  adequate 
to  answering  with  sufficient  completeness  the  popular 
conception  of  the  hide. 

In  an  investigation  of  this  kind  it  is  plainly  most  im- 
portant that  the  inquirer  should  be  careful,  as  Dr.  Vino- 
gradoflf  rightly  warns  us,  to  avoid  unintentionally  importing 
into  a  primitive  state  of  society,  through  inexactness  of 
language,  conditions  of  status  and  tenure  which  are 
incidents  characteristic  of  a  later  and  more  advanced  social 
development. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  assuming,  as  appears  most 
probable,  that  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  land 
system  in  England  the  land  was  not  the  subject  of  property 
and  did  not  belong  to  an  owner,  public  or  private,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  does  so  belong  in  these  modern  times,  we 
may  briefly  describe  the  principal  features  of  the  system  as 
follows : — 

The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  village  groups  or 
communities,  each  occupying  a  well-defined  district  or  tract 
of  land,  of  which  part  was  arable  land  in  actual  cultivation, 
part  pasture  or  meadow,  and  part  woodland  or  waste. 
And  there  were  few  or  no  permanent  enclosures,  except 
such  as  there  might  be  in  the  shape  of  fences  surrounding 
the  dwellings,  farm  premises,  garden  plots,  and  so  on. 

Each  such  village  community  was  under  the  authority 
and  administration  of  a  lord  or  chief,  denominated  dominus 
in  the  medieval  Latin,  which  was  the  official  and  legal 
language  of  that  date,  and  the  land  within  the  village 
boundaries  was  divided  into  two  parts — namely,  the  villagers' 
part,  termed  the  folcland,  and  the  lord's  part,  the  demesne 
{dominicum).     See  Note,  p.  389. 

The  communities  differed  greatly  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  them  and  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  but  each  of  them  generally  com- 
prised three  wholly  distinct  classes  of  members,  namely : — 

First,  the  villagers  proper,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  commonly  termed  in  medieval  documents 
the  vUlani  (villains). 

Second,  the  lord's  slaves,  servi  or  serfs,  employed  by  him 
in  his  demesne. 

Third,  a  few  free  (liheri)  independent  persons  belonging 
to  the  lord's  establishment,  or  living  within  his  demesne. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land,  both  the  demesne  and  the 
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folcland,  was  the  business  of  the  villani  and  the  serfs 
associated  together  for  this  purpose,  and  working  under 
a  somewhat  complex  but  very  complete  system  of  co- 
operative servitude,  a  system  which  had  grown  out  of  and 
was  strictly  r^ulated  by  ancient  custom. 

Mr.  Seebohm,  pursuing  a  happy  method  of  sustained  and 
patient  research,  has  succeeded  in  going  back  over  the 
centuries,  and  has  ascertained  for  us  with  much  completeness 
what  the  leading  features  of  this  early  system  probably  were. 
We  need  not,  however,  for  the  present  trouble  ourselves 
with  any  of  its  details,  at  least  as  regards  its  efiTect  on  in- 
dividuals. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Seebohm's 
general  conclusion,  to  the  effect  that  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  agriculture  of  those  days  was  the  plough,  which  in  its 
most  powerful  and  effective  form  needed  a  team  of  eight 
bullocks  to  draw  it.  And  inasmuch  as  few  or  no  individuals 
among  the  villains  could  by  himself  furnish  anything  like 
that  number  of  bullocks,  the  team  usually  had  to  be  made 
up  by  contribution  from  several  of  them,  the  contributors 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  partnership  plough  group  (by  origin 
probably  a  family  group),  with  strict  rules  incident  thereto, 
regulating  the  work  of  the  ploughing  and  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  plough  group  to  share  in  the  usufruct  of  the 
land  so  cultivated. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  land  of  the 
village  under  cultivation  was  not  generally  protected  by 
fences,  but  was  allowed  to  remain  open  and  unenclosed. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  ploughing  and  of  other  opera- 
tions of  tilling  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  land  by 
parcels  according  to  the  lie  of  the  ground.  The  ploughing 
of  any  portion  of  ground  commenced  with  a  furrow  forty 
rods  long  or  thereabouts,  that  being  the  length  of  the 
furrow  which  would  ordinarily  be  made  in  one  drive  without 
stopping  by  a  fully  equipped  plough,  and  which  for  that 
cause  had  become  recognised  by  custom  as  the  normal 
agricultural  furrow  length  or  "  furlong." 

The  ploughing  was  continued  by  adding  furrow  after 
furrow,  all  of  the  same  furrow  length  and  each  parallel,  and 
so  close  in  juxtaposition  to  the  preceding  that  the  sod  cut 
and  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  making  the  one  furrow 
fell  into  and  filled  the  furrow  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

In  this  way  the  ground,  merely  as  a  result  of  the  plough- 
ing, became  divided  into  roughly  quadrilateral  figures  or 
parcels,  one  side  of  each  of  which  was  always  one  furlong 
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long  and  the  other  was  geDerally  extended  so  far  as  the 
ground  favoured  the  continuation  of  the  parallelism  of  furrows 
with  which  that  figure  or  parcel  started.  A  change  in  the 
slope  or  other  natural  circumstance  of  the  ground  was  met 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction  of  the  governing 
furrow  length,  and  so  a  new  quadrilateral  became  initiated. 

The  parcels  of  the  open  land  under  tillage  which  were  in 
this  way  dictated  (so  to  speak)  by  the  needs  or  convenience 
of  the  plough,  were  mainly  distinguished  by  the  direction 
(orientation)  of  the  furrow  length  which  governed  them 
respectively,  and  were  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  "fur- 
longs." They  were  also  sometimes  called  "  shots,"  a  word  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  probably  signifying  piece  (see  Seebohm) 
or  portion. 

When  the  aggregate  of  the  furrow  lengths  thus  put 
together  by  the  plough  in  the  course  of  ploughing  attained 
the  breadth  of  one  rod,  that  is,  constituted  together  a  super- 
ficial area  of  forty  square  rods  in  the  whole  (forty  long  and 
one  wide),  it  was  called  a  "  rood  " — merely  a  variant  of  the 
word  rod, — meaning  in  effect  a  rod's  width  of  furrow  lengths. 

Four  such  rod  widths  of  furrow  lengths,  i.e,  four  roods, 
appear  to  have  been  in  practice  the  average  day's  out-turn  of 
work  for  a  fully  equipped  plough  team,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon 
came  to  be  designated  by  the  word  acre,  which,  it  seems 
probable,  originally  meant  a  bit  of  land  generally  without 
regard  to  quantity. 

It  was  the  rule  in  ploughing,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
quarter  acre  (one  rood),  or  at  most  of  the  half  acre,  to  omit 
to  plough  the  next  furrow,  leaving  the  space  of  that  furrow 
outstanding  as  an  unploughed  balk. 

Obviously  the  effect  of  this  practice  was  to  permanently 
demarcate  on  the  ground  itself  the  tilled  land  enclosed 
within  the  different  shots  or  parcels  into  quarter-acre  or 
half-acre  strips,  each  forty  rods  long  and  one  or  two  (as  the 
case  might  be)  rods  wide. 

Those  by  whom  a  plough  was  maintained  and  worked 
constituted  a  co-operative  fraternity,  providing  for  them- 
selves the  necessary  agricultural  plant,  namely,  the  plough, 
the  oxen,  and  other  implements.  They  formed,  in  effect,  an 
agricultural  co-operative  partnership  governed  and  con- 
trolled, even  as  regards  personal  work  and  service,  by  the 
force  of  traditional  and  customary  rules  which  were  kept 
alive  and  active  by  the  partners*  own  decisions  at  periodic 
meetings,  under  the  presidency  of  their  lord  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

VOL.  xxxvi.  2  B 
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The  joint  character  of  this  ploughing  group's  tillage  work, 
and  the  common  interest  which  its  members  had  in  the 
plough  and  other  less  important  items  of  the  agricultural 
plant,  naturally  led  to  their  dwelling  more  or  less  together 
if  not  actually  under  one  roof,  still  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  with  their  cattle-sheds  and  farm  premises  about 
them — the  whole  within  a  protecting  fence.  And  it  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  here  that  the  joint  family  system  of 
India  affords  examples  of  somewhat  similar  arrangements  at 
the  present  day. 

To  effect  an  equitable  distribution  in  kind  among  the 
members  of  this  plough  group  of  the  products  of  their  joint 
labours  by  any  direct  method  of  measurement  and  division 
was  plainly  well-nigh  impracticable.  But  in  place  of  at- 
tempting this,  the  custom  sanctioned  rules  provided  for  the 
permanent  allotment  of  the  acre  and  half -acre  strips  of  the 
land  under  plough,  strip  by  strip,  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  group  in  prescribed  order,  each  strip  carrying  with  it 
the  right  to  appropriate  the  produce  arising  thereout  as  the 
consequence  of  the  joint  cultivation. 

Besides  the  portion  of  the  arable  land  of  the  villi^  which 
was  thus  occupied  by  the  members  of  a  particular  plough 
group  jointly  through  their  tilling  operations,  they  had  in 
common  with  the  other  villagers  a  share  in  the  meadow  and 
pasturage  land  for  the  support  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  easements  in  the  forest  and  waste  land, 
such  as  wood  for  fuel  or  building,  pannage  for  the  pigs, 
grazing  for  the  sheep,  etc.,  all  under  strict  rules  prescribed 
by  ancient  custom. 

The  extent  of  land  which  a  single  plough  group  was 
capable  of  tilling  in  the  year  no  doubt  depended  in  some 
degree  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  members  of  the  group,  of 
their  team,  of  their  implements,  and  when  the  system  of 
cultivation  involved  a  period  of  fallow,  then  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  a  three-course  system  of 
rotation  it  was  reckoned,  as  mentioned  above,  that  the 
plough  was  equal  to  the  task  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  the  year. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  an  enlargement  of  the 
manorial  community,  whether  by  reason  of  natural  growth 
or  otherwise,  but  not  reaching  the  amount  which  would  be 
the  complement  of  another  full  plough  group,  the  extra 
margin  of  ground  so  tilled  beyond  that  of  the  completed 
group  would  be  turned  out  as  before  in  the  shape  of  quarter 
or  half-acre  strips  or  thereabouts,  there  being  no  reason  to 
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change  the  measuring  rod  of  the  furlong,  and  would  be 
distributed  as  prescribed  by  the  established  rules  of  ancient 
usage  generally  applicable  to  the  case. 

These  rules  of  distribution,  as  well  as  other  customary 
obligations,  derived  their  force  and  authority  from  the  assent 
of  the  members  of  the  community  themselves,  given  and 
recorded  at  their  periodic  meetings  under  the  presidency  of 
their  lord  or  his  efficient  representative.  The  rules  were  (as 
already  mentioned)  directed  to  secure  equitable,  not  neces- 
sarily equal,  distributions  of  the  strips  among  the  members 
of  the  plough  group,  and  the  set  (or  to  use  Mr.  Seebohm's 
word)  the  bundle  of  strips,  which  was  the  share  in  this 
distribution  of  one  who  contributed  a  pair  of  oxen  to  the 
team,  and  was  termed  a  yard  land,  or  rod  of  land,  or  virgate, 
seems  to  have  been  the  typical  allotment  of  the  well-to-do 
members  of  the  community.  Four  such  shares  manifestly 
exhausted  the  whole  out-turn  of  the  plough  group  for  the 
year,  and  therefore,  on  the  footing  of  the  estimate  given 
above,  a  virgate  of  land  amounted  to  thirty  awres. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  rough  and  imperfect,  but  it  serves, 
I  think,  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  plough  group  (limited, 
as  it  necessarily  was,  by  the  operative  capacity  of  the  imple- 
ment) with  its  central  dwelling-house  or  houses  and  farm 
premises,  its  plough,  its  alloted  acre  strips  and  undivided 
share  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  its  forest  rights,  was  a 
complete  independent  entity  in  itself,  and  I  venture  to 
assume  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  unit  of  structure  of  the  early 
manorial  community. 

If  we  recognise  this  and  call  the  entity  a  hide,  then — 
there  being  in  early  days  no  money  in  use  except  in  the 
shape  of  corn — we  see  at  once  that  all  manorial  communities, 
great  and  small  alike,  were,  as  regards  capability,  when  duly 
called  upon  to  make  contributions  in  kind  or  to  supply 
personal  service,  adequately  measured  by  the  number  of 
hides  of  which  they  were  actually  constituted. 

And  it  is  plain  that  the  assessment  of  the  manor  on  the 
footing  of  the  hide  so  defined  would  be  a  satisfactory  basis 
of  taxation  or  contribution  towards  the  discharge  of  such 
common  burdens  of  a  national  character  as  were  recognised 
in  those  days. 

We  experience,  too,  with  the  hide  so  defined  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  for  many  purposes,  through  the  use 
of  general  and  inexact  language,  the  words  hides,  cassati, 
tributarii,  mansse,  became  interchangeable,  as  instanced  by 
the  examples  referred  to  in  the  first  page  of  this  paper. 

2b2 
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Professor  Vinogradofif,  however,  has  well  pointed  out*  that, 
although  no  doubt  the  assessment  of  the  number  of  hides  in 
a  manor  started  from  the  actual  facts  of  the  ground,  and 
was  subject  from  time  to  time  as  those  facts  altered  to  being 
revised  by  the  king's  officers : — 

"  the  hides  "  [of  the  official  register]  "  tend  to  become  constant 
and  rigid :  it  is  difficult  for  the  king's  officers  to  alter  their  esti- 
mates, and  the  people  subjected  to  the  tax,  try  in  every  way  to 
guard  against  novelties  and  encroachments.  The  real  agrarian  hide- 
area  is  changing  at  the  same  time  because  the  population  increases, 
new  tenements  are  formed,  and  new  land  is  reclaimed." 

The  levy  on  the  manor  at  per  hide  was  for  these  reasons 
always  unpopular  and  difficult  to  carry  out,  and  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  regime  appears  only  to  have  been  resorted  to 
on  occasions  of  obligation  to  raise  money  for  Danegeld. 

William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors  endeavoured, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Domesday  register,  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent source  of  r^ular  revenue.  But  the  collecting  ap- 
parently gave  too  much  trouble  to  the  officials,  and  the  last 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1163.  Bichard  I.  tried 
it  again  in  1194  in  a  somewhat  simpler  form  by  substituting 
the  carucate  for  the  hide,  but  this,  too,  only  lasted  to  1224. 

And  by  that  date  Magna  Charta  had  been  granted  (1215), 
the  statute  Quia  Emptores  was  near  at  hand  (1290),  and 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  English 
real  property  law.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
that  thereafter  neither  the  "  hyde  "  nor  the  carucate  has  had 
place  among  the  various  methods  which  have  been  employed 
for  the  taxation  of  land. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
historically  the  successive  stages  of  development  through 
which  our  existing  land  system  has  passed  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  the  hide.  Starting  from  the  simple  co-operative 
plough  group  in  its  earliest  form,  we  should  soon  find  that 
transformed  under  feudal  influence  into  the  system  of  copy- 
hold tenure,  and  then  again  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  judiciary 
the  whole  becomes  subordinated  to  a  delightfully  scientific 
creation  of  estates  in  land.  To  me,  Feanie's  Contingent  Re- 
mainders  has  always  appeared  an  attractive  scientific  treatise. 
But  although  the  work  of  such  a  survey  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  considerable  interest,  it  would  demand  for  its  comple- 
tion a  good  deal  of  time  and  much  close  application,  and  I 
must  leave  it  to  be  undertaken  by  a  younger  pen  than  mine. 

1  See  Fillainage  in  England,  1892,  p.  244. 
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NOTE. 

The  primitiye  or  early  meaning  of  the  term  **  folcland "  seems 
to  have  been  land  occupied  by  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  disposition  and  use  of  which  land  was  determined 
and  regulated  by  the  customary  law,  otherwise  in  later  times 
called  the  common  law  of  the  people. 

And  as  so  described,  "folcland''  was  commonly  opposed  to 
"bocland,"  which  was  the  designation  of  land  in  large  measure 
free  of  the  burdens  of  customary  law,  and  subject,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  the  lord,  only  to  the  terms  of  a  written  document  (hoc), 
or  charter,  emanating  from  kingly  or  other  dominant  authority 
(see  Du  Cange,  ZAber,  vol.  v.  p.  89). 

It  is  noteworthy  here  that  in  the  old  English  translation  of 
King  Alfred's  Will  (which  is  given  in  Caritdarium  Saxonicum^ 
vol  ii.  p.  180),  the  original  "bocland"  of  the  will  is  rendered 
"  frelond,"  better  known  in  its  modern  form  "  freehold." 

The  two  classes,  "  folcland  "  and  "  bocland,"  were  distinguished 
as  differing  subjects  of  legislation  in  the  Stat.  18  Ed.  I.  stat.  2, 
1290,  which  enacted  as  against  those  who  claimed  lord's  rights 
by  prescription : — 

"illi,  qui  non  poterunt  seisinam  antecessorum  seu  predecessorum 
suorum  verificare  modo  quo  predictum  est,  deducantur  et  judi- 
centur  secundum  legem  communem.  Et  illi,  qui  habent  cartas 
regales,  secundum  cartas  illas  et  earum  plenitudinem  judicentur." 

The  demesne  land  of  a  manor  was  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  thane's  inland,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  land  of  the  same  manor,  namely,  that  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  the  villains  under  customary  law,  termed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  "  geneat  land,"  or  *'  gesettes  land." 

Thus,  when  the  lord,  as  was  not  seldom  the  case,  sanctioned  the 
occupation  and  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  his  demesne  land  by 
villains  upon  essentially  the  same  conditions  and  services  as  those 
to  which  the  villains  were  subject  by  customary  law  in  the  folc- 
land  proper  of  the  manor,  the  portion  of  the  land  so  settled  as, 
so  to  speak,  artificial  folcland,  was  usually  called  the  lord's 
"  inland,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  folcland  proper,  which  was 
then  called  his  "outland." 
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1500-1900. 

WITH  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  ORDER  OF  PARISH  CLERKS  AND  THEIR  STATUS 

AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

BT   REV.    J.    F.    OHANTER,   M.A. 
(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1004.) 


The  order  of  parish  clerks,  if  I  may  so  style  them,  is  one 
that  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  our  townships  and  villages,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  existence  as  long  as  the  parish  or  the 
parish  priest  himself. 

The  first  mention  of  them  in  England  is  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar,  a.d.  975,  where  it  says  the  priest  shall  come  to  the 
synod  attended  by  his  clerk.  At  this  period  parochial 
clergy  were  scarcely  in  existence,  for  the  parish  as  an 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  unit  had  then  scarcely  been  evolved, 
but  the  reference  to  the  priest's  clerk  would  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  parish  clerk  had  his  origin  in  the  clerk 
who  attended  and  assisted  the  secular  clergy  as  they  became 
gradually  settled  in  particular  spheres  with  the  formation 
of  parishes. 

A  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  order  is  shown  by 
the  injunctions  of  Bishop  Grosseteste  (a.d.  1235-53)  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.    He  orders  that 

'*  In  every  church  of  sufficient  means  there  shall  be  a  deacon 
or  subdeacon ;  but  in  the  rest  a  fitting  and  honest  clerk  to  serve 
the  priest  in  a  comely  habit.  "^ 

Here  we  have  the  parish  clerk  attached  to  a  church  or 
parish  as  a  recognised  assistant  of  the  parish  priest  in  his 

>  Brown,  Fcuc,,  ii.  412. 
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ministrations.  And  the  position  of  the  parish  clerk  followed 
that  of  the  priest.  Originally  he  was  both  appointed  by 
the  priest  and  was  removable  by  him,  as  the  priest  himself 
was  by  the  bishop,  but  as  gradually  the  priest's  position 
became  a  freehold,  and  he  became  the  persona  and  rector 
of  the  parish,  so  the  office  of  clerk  became  also  a  freehold, 
and  he  is  the  parish  clerk  and  not  merely  the  assistant  and 
attendant  of  the  chief  minister. 

The  name  clerk,  which  is  merely  the  English  form  of  the 
Latin  word  clericus,  was  applied  generally  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  to  all  who  assisted  in  any  way  in  the 
ministry  in  contradistinction  to  the  laity — a  clerk  was  a 
person  in  some  form  of  orders  either  major  or  minor,  so 
a  parish  clerk  was  a  person  in  minor  orders  who  assisted  the 
parson  in  a  parish  church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
frequent  references  to  the  parish  clerk  in  the  acts  of  pro- 
vincial councils;  he  is  in  these  frequently  styled  the 
aquaebajalus,  from  one  of  his  duties.  In  some  of  them  it  is 
laid  down  that  he  is  to  attend  the  minister  at  the  visitation 
of  the  sick.  In  church  he  merely  assists  at  the  service.  He 
has  little  to  do  with  the  vestments  or  furniture. 

"  He  shall  be  charged  with  nothing  save  one  chalice  and  with  the 
church  door  key,  this  to  keep  or  hide  as  he  will  do  for  his  own."  ^ 

At  a  synod  held  at  Exeter  by  Bishop  Quivil,  A.D.  1289,  the 
subject  of  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  for  the  office  of 
parish  clerk  was  considered,  and  a  rule  was  made  that  where 
there  was  a  school  within  ten  miles  of  the  parish  some 
scholar  should  be  chosen  for  the  office.  This  regulation  only 
followed  more  ancient  precedents,  for  in  the  articles  of 
inquiry  for  rural  deans  in  the  diocese  of  Bheims  issued 
by  Archbishop  Hincmar  as  early  as  A.D.  878,  there  is  the 
question  whether  the  presbyter  has  a  clerk  who  can  keep 
school,  or  read  the  epistle,  or  is  able  to  sing.  This  r^ida- 
tion  of  the  Exeter  synod  may  have  been  intended  to  make 
provision  for  poor  scholars  intending  to  proceed  to  the 
priesthood  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career,  or 
more  probably  to  provide  some  form  of  schooling  in  the 
parishes ;  for  we  find  that  in  many  parishes  the  parish  clerk 
became  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  filled  the  office  with 
general  satisfaction. 

'  Migne,  Patr,  LaL^  t.  cxxv.  col.  779.  Quoted  by  Cape's  English  Church 
XIV.  Century. 
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William  Lyndewode,  OflBcial  Principal  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1429),  the  chief  authority  on  all  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  mediaeval  Church  in  England,  has  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  parish  clerks  in  his  Promnciale 
Anglicana,  in  one  of  his  glosses.    He  says : — 

"  He  is  a  clerk  not  therefore  a  layman,  but  if  twice  married  he 
must  be  counted  among  laymen,  because  such  a  one  is  deprived 
of  all  clerical  privilege.  If,  however,  he  were  married,  albeit 
not  twice,  yet  so  long  as  he  wears  the  clerical  habit  and  tonsure 
he  shall  be  held  a  clerk  in  two  respects  to  wit  that  he  may  enjoy 
the  clerical  privilege  in  his  person  and  that  he  may  not  be  brought 
before  the  secular  judge.  But  in  all  other  respects  he  shall  be 
considered  as  a  layman."^ 

He  is  evidently  referring  in  this  to  the  attempt  to  enforce 
celibacy  on  the  holders  of  minor  orders,  which  failed 
more  entirely  than  it  did  with  those  in  major  orders. 
In  other  passages  Lyndewode  refers  to  the  parish  clerk's 
duties  of  waiting  on  the  priest  at  the  altar,  singing  with 
him,  and  reading  the  epistle. 

From  the  earliest  times  right  down  to  our  days  it  would 
seem  there  were  disputes  between  the  parson  and  the 
parishioners  as  to  whom  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
office  belonged,  for  while  the  parson  claimed  the  right  to 
appoint  the  clerk,  he  expected  the  parish  to  pay  him. 
This  payment  was  at  first  by  the  method  of  gifts,  which 
gradually  became  fees,  on  special  occasions,  such  as  marriages 
and  funerals.  A  survival  of  this  is  seen  in  the  existing  rubric 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  orders  the  bride- 
groom to  lay  on  the  book  with  the  ring  the  accustomed  duty 
to  the  priest  and  clerk;  but  as  in  most  places  these  fees 
would  have  been  small  and  very  uncertain  in  their  amount, 
they  were  supplemented  by  a  salary  paid  by  the  church- 
wardens from  their  common  fund,  and  also  by  a  clerk  ale 
occasionally. 

Nowadays  we  have  bazaars  and  sales  of  work,  but  our 
forefathers'  favourite  way  of  raising  money  for  all  ecclesias- 
tical and  parochial  purposes  was  by  ales ;  there  were  church 
ales,  and  bid  ales,  and  also  clerk  ales — these  with  many  other 
mediaeval  usages  survived  the  Eeformation,  and  had  their 
traditions  even  down  to  our  own  days. 

William  Piers,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1632-70, 
describes  the  clerk  ale  in  his  days.     He  says : — 

^  ProvincicUe,  Lib.  iii.  verb.  Clericis. 
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'*  In  poor  country  parishes  where  the  wages  of  the  clerk  are  hut 
small  the  people  thinking  it  unfit  that  the  clerk  should  duly 
attend  at  Church  and  gain  nothing  by  his  office,  send  him  in 
provision  and  then  come  on  Sunday  and  feast  with  him  by  which 
means  he  sells  more  ale,  and  tastes  more  of  the  liberality  of  the 
people  than  their  quarterly  payments  would  amount  to  in  many 
years."  ^ 

Whether  by  these  clerk  aJes,  salary,  or  fees,  the  parishioners 
paid  him,  and  in  spite  of  canons,  laws,  and  customs  have 
from  the  fourteenth  century  downward  claimed  a  voice  in 
his  appointment.  John  of  Athon,  writing  between  1333  and 
1348  A.D.,  tells  the  following  story : — 

"  Lately  when  two  clerks  were  contending  about  the  carrying 
of  holy  water  the  clerk  appointed  by  the  parishioners  against  the 
command  of  the  priest  wrenched  the  book  from  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  rector  and  who  had  been 
ordered  to  read  the  epistle  by  the  priest  and  hurled  him  violently 
to  the  ground,  drawing  blood.^  " 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  quarrels  between  parson  and 
people  are  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  though  John  of 
Athon  lays  it  down  that  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  ought 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  rector,  and  in  no  case  of  the 
parishioners,  and  canons  down  to  Canon  91  of  1603  specially 
enact  that  no  parish  clerk  shall  be  chosen  but  by  the  parson 
or  vicar,  the  disputes  as  to  appointment  have  led  to  lawsuits 
down  to  quite  recent  days,  though  every  legal  decision  has 
been  in  the  parson's  favour. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  parish  clerk  had  become  an 
important  official:  in  some  of  the  towns,  as  London  and 
Lincoln,  they  were  incorporated  into  guilds,  and  the  London 
guild  still  survives  as  one  of  the  City  companies — the  Com- 
pany of  Parish  Clerks — though  without  hall  or  livery. 

The  fourteenth-century  parish  clerk  has  been  drawn  for  us 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  and  shows  that  in  country  districts 
he  has  become  the  handy  man  and  factotum  of  the  parish ; 
in  addition  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties  he  does  most  of  the 
parish  business.  He  is  described  as  clothed  in  a  kirtle  of 
fine  watchet  cloth,  to  which  his  red  hose  are  attached  by 
many  points;  over  this  he  wears  a  fine  linen  surplice,  his 
shoes  in  the  smartest  fashion,  and  hair  elaborately  dressed. 
Amongst  his  other  duties  he  is  the  parish  barber,  who 
clipped  and  shaved,  and  even  let  blood  as  the  old  iMirber- 

'  Piers'  Defence  Chvrch  FeaeUng, 

^  John  of  Athon,  ContUL  Dom  Othoboni,  quoted  in  Alcain  Tract  No.  ir. 
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surgeons  did ;  their  lawyer,  who  drew  their  agreements  and 
charters ;  he  can  sing  a  good  song  down  at  the  alehouse  or 
tavern,  and  accompany  himself  on  his  guitar  or  various  other 
instruments;  he  is  the  dancing-master,  who  can  teach  at 
least  twenty  sorts  of  dances  after  the  Oxford  style,  which,  it 
seems,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  finished  schools  that  the 
French  of  Stratford  atte  Bow  did  to  the  French  of  Paris ; 
he  is  the  leading  actor  in  the  mystery  plays ;  yet  also  he  goes 
round  on  fasts  and  holy  days  with  his  censer  to  cense  the 
wives  and  fair  maidens  of  the  parish.  I  need  not  enter 
further  into  the  life  and  habits  of  this  parish  clerk ;  it  may 
be  read  at  length  in  Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale  ;  but  from  it  we 
can  see  how  the  ofiBce  had  become  a  very  important  one  in 
parochial  life. 

The  precise  grade  in  minor  orders  which  the  parish  clerk 
of  this  period  held  seems  to  have  varied  in  different  parishes. 
In  the  larger  and  more  important  parishes  it  was  generally 
one  of  the  lower  ones,  ostiarius  or  cantor,  in  others  lector, 
while  in  the  smaller  parishes,  where  there  was  no  other 
assistant,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  subdeacon  by  reading 
the  epistle  at  the  Mass :  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
especial  duties  of  the  parish  clerk  in  the  majority  of  parishes 
right  down  to  the  Eeformation  period,  or  rather,  I  might 
say,  to  the  year  1640.  A  full  account  of  this  is  given  by 
Dr.  Atchley  in  his  Alcuin  Tract  which  I  did  not  see  till 
this  paper  was  nearly  completed,  but  which  was  of  immense 
use  in  verifying  extracts  from  ancient  writers. 

The  Eeformation  period  seems  to  have  aflfected  the  parish 
clerks  very  slightly,  whatever  changes  there  were:  they 
added  to  his  importance  rather  than  took  anything  from 
him — while  other  officers  and  ministers  in  minor  orders 
gradually  disappear,  the  parish  clerk  seems  rather  not  only 
to  have  continued  performing  all  the  duties  of  minor  orders 
before  allotted  to  him,  but  was  also  empowered  to  perform 
some  duties  which  before  had  been  reserved  to  clerks  in 
major  orders. 

In  Grafton's  Psalter  of  1549,  just  edited  for  the  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society  by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  the  reading  of  the 
epistle  in  the  office  for  Holy  Communion,  commonly  called 
the  Mass  in  King  Edward's  first  Prayer-book,  is  stated  to  be 
.one  of  the  things  that  appertain  to  the  parish  clerk.  The 
rubric  in  this  Prayer-book  is,  "The  priest  or  he  that  is 
appointed  shall  reade  the  epistle  in  the  place  assigned  for 
the  purpose,"  while  the  report  lately  presented  to  Convo- 
cation on  the  subject  of  readers  and  minor  orders  states  that 
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at  a  later  period  than  this,  1561-82,  over  twenty  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  there  is  striking  evidence  of  the  employ- 
ment by  distinct  authority  of  the  parish  clerk  in  conducting 
even  the  church  service  whenever  the  minister  in  major 
orders  was  absent.  The  parish  clerks  seem  to  have  dcca- 
sionally  buried  the  dead  and  churched  women  down  to  the 
year  1641,  when  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  Archbishop  Laud ; 
but  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
parish  clerk  was,  in  some  places,  authorised  and  directed 
to  say  Matins  and  Evensong  in  the  church  when  the  parson 
was  absent. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  most  writers  of  the  last  two 
centuries  that  minor  orders  ceased  to  be  conferred  after  the 
Eeformation,  and  so  after  that  period  the  office  of  parish  clerk 
gradually  devolved  on  a  layman ;  but  more  exact  authorities 
of  the  present  day,  with  the  more  light  which  the  antiquarian 
research  of  the  present  age  has  cast  on  the  subject,  are  of 
opinion  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  They  state 
that  the  distinguishing  note  of  the  changes  at  the  Eeforma- 
tion period  was  a  return  to  primitive  custom  by  dropping 
mediaeval  accretions,  and  that,  as  in  early  days,  minor  oixlers 
were  conferred  without  any  ceremonies  of  ordination ;  some 
were  admitted  to  their  office,  such  as  ostiarius  or  lector, 
simply  by  verbal  authorisation  to  exercise  it ;  and  even  the 
blessing  of  the  subdeeu^on,  who  was  the  only  one  to  receive 
it,  was  not  an  early  feature ;  nor  was  the  bishop  their  sole  or 
essential  minister — therefore,  any  formal  appointment  to 
duties  such  as  that  of  a  parish  clerk  is  a  conferring  of  minor 
orders  in  a  proper  and  valid  form.  Into  such  a  controversial 
subject  it  is  in  no  way  my  purpose  to  enter,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  parish  clerk  of  the  eailj  post-Be- 
formation  period  was  generally  regarded  as  being  in  quasi- 
orders,  and  therefore  authorised  to  perform  duties  that  were 
permitted  to  no  layman — that  the  dignity  and  position  of 
the  office  were  enlarged  rather  than  restricted  at  this  period. 

The  only  regular  enactment  that  deals  with  parish  clerks 
is  the  91st  Canon  of  1603,  which  orders  that  the  parish 
clerk  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  parson  or  vicar;  or  if 
there  is  no  parson  or  vicar,  by  the  minister  for  the  time 
being,  which  choice  is  to  be  signi6ed  to  the  parishioners  the 
next  Sunday  following  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  And  the 
clerk  is  required  to  be  of  twenty  years  of  age  at  least  {i.e. 
the  age  required  formerly  for  a  subdeacon),  and  known  for 
his  honest  conversation,  and  sufficient  for  his  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  also  for  his  competent  skill  in  singing  if  it  may  be. 
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And  that  the  clerk  was  to  receive  his  ancient  wages  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  every  parish. 

These  words  point  out  distinctly  that  the  then  parish 
clerk  was  to  be  identical  in  duty  and  position  with  the 
parish  clerk  of  the  preceding  periods.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  frequently  some 
ceremony  of  admission  or  approval  of  parish  clerks  by  the 
bishop  or  his  chancellor,  in  which  cases  he  was  sworn  to 
obey  the  minister. 

The  parish  clerks  of  this  period  would  seem  to  have  been 
generally  vested  in  surplices,  even  in  the  smallest  village 
church.  The  surplice  for  the  clerk  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  church  inventories  as  well  as  the  surplice  for  the  minister 
(e.g.  East  Down).  Bishop  Hall,  of  Exeter,  in  1638  inquires 
in  his  visitation  articles  if  a  surplice  or  rochet  is  provided 
for  the  clerk.  Mr.  R  P.  Chope  tells  me  the  clerk's  rochet  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  Hartland  churchwardens*  accounts. 
With  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  I  find  in  North  Devon  yet 
a  further  advance  in  the  position  of  the  parish  clerk.  Up 
to  this  time  the  highest  position  he  had  held  was  that  of 
subdeacon,  but  in  Barnstaple — at  least  from  this  period 
till  the  great  catastrophe  which  overthrew  for  a  time  the 
whole  system  of  Church  government  and  erected  in  its  place 
an  entirely  novel  system  of  parochial,  classical,  and  pro- 
vincial assemblies — we  find  that  the  parish  clerk  is  advanced 
from  minor  to  major  orders,  and  holds  the  rank  of  a  deacon. 
Whether  this  is  an  isolated  case,  or  whether  it  was  in  any 
way  general,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  the 
indications  are  that  there  are  other  instances  to  be  found 
besides  the  Barnstaple  ones.  The  times  certainly  seem 
favourable  to  such  an  advancement  of  the  parish  clerk.  The 
clergy  everywhere  were  feeling  the  need  of  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  early  Reformation  period  help  had  been  given  by  the 
ex-chantry  priests,  capellani,  as  they  are  styled  in  most 
records.  Many  of  these  had  been  required  by  the  original 
deeds  of  their  foundations  to  assist  the  parson  when  not 
engaged  in  their  particular  chantry  services,  and  after  the 
suppression  of  the  chantries  they  continued  to  give  the 
assistance  in  the  parish  churches  they  had  done  before, 
but  as  the  race  died  out  other  sources  of  help  had  to  be 
sought  for.  To  a  certain  extent  it  was  supplied  by  the 
preachers  and  lecturers  so  frequently  appointed  at  this 
period,  and  whose  salaries  were  paid  by  wealthy  individuals 
and  corporations. 

But  these  preachers  and  lecturers  soon  copied  the  methods 
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and  manners  of  the  preaching  friars  of  an  earlier  century ; 
the  parsons  found  that  they  were  more  desirous  of  supplant- 
ing them  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
than  of  assisting  them  in  their  work,  and  the  bishops  found 
them  very  impatient  of  any  discipline,  as  they  looked  rather  to 
the  lay  patrons  who  paid  them  than  to  rulers  who  sought 
to  put  restrictions  on  them.  The  eyes,  therefore,  of  bishops 
and  incumbents  alike  must  have  turned  to  the  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  classes  of  minor  orders  that  was 
left,  the  parish  clerk.  Here  was  a  man  already  sworn  to 
obedience  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  already  in 
quasi-orders,  trained  to  Church  habits  and  customs.  Gould  not 
more  use  be  made  of  him  if  he  were  raised  to  the  diaconate, 
an  order  which  had  become  practically  non-existent  except 
as  a  step  to  the  priesthood  ?  The  experiment  was  certainly 
worth  a  trial.  North  Devon  shows  us  that  it  was  tried  and 
found  successful.  At  this  point  we  have  the  parish  clerk 
at  his  zenith,  having  gradually  advanced  through  all  the 
grades  of  minor  orders  —  ordines,  as  they  are  termed — to 
the  lowest  grade  of  major  orders  which  are  distinguished 
as  admission  "  ad  sacros  ordines." 

But  the  decline  was  far  more  rapid  —  indeed,  almost 
sudden.  The  period  1640  to  1660  marks  the  practical  end 
of  a  large  number  of  mediaeval  habits  and  practices.  We 
are  accustomed  to  refer  many  of  these  changes  to  a  century 
earlier — 1540  to  1560 — but  the  chief  alterations  took  place 
in  what  we  call  the  Commonwealth  ;  it  witnessed  the  most 
complete  and  drastic  revolution  that  English  society  has 
ever  undergone,  especially  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and 
though  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  things  again  in  the 
statiis  quo  ante  helium  at  the  Sestoration,  many  things  in- 
evitably disappeared.  And  in  nothing  is  this  more  marked 
than  in  the  status  of  parish  clerks.  They  emerge  from  this 
period  much  more  like  the  parish  clerks  as  we  knew  them 
some  forty  years  ago  than  the  clerks  of  Elizabethan  days. 
The  name  clerk  survives.  He  is  again  appointed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Canon  of  1603,  but  the  tradition  of 
minor  orders  is  almost  forgotten ;  and  he  is  a  layman  rather 
than  a  clericus,  although  in  legal  processes  he  is  still  styled 
the  aquaebajalus  —  the  name  applied  in  early  medisBval 
days — but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  exercising  the  functions 
the  name  implies.  Bishop  Cosin,  of  Durham,  in  1662  indeed 
inquires  "if  the  clerk  has  a  gown  with  a  surplice  over  it," 
but  I  have  met  with  no  mention  of  a  clerk's  surplice  in  church 
inventories  of  that  period,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  before. 
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Among  the  records  of  the  Archdeacon's  Court  of  Barn- 
staple is  the  account  of  some  legal  proceedings  taken  in 
that  court  by  Bichard  Lendon,  parish  clerk  of  Parkham, 
against  Edward  Cole,  of  the  same  parish,  to  enforce  some 
customary  payments  due  to  the  parish  clerk.  From  some  of 
the  depositions  in  this  case  we  can  gather  what  was  the 
salary  paid  to  the  clerk  and  his  duties  in  the  year  1664.  The 
case  is  entitled :  "  Eichardus  Lendon  aquaebajalus  ecclesiae 
parochialis  de  Parkham  contra  Edwardum  Cole  de  eadem." 

Edmond  Fountain,  rector  of  Parkham,  testifies : — 

"  That  Richard  Lendon  is  and  hath  been  these  many  years  my 
chosen  parish  clerk,  during  which  time  he  the  said  Richard  Lendon 
hath  performed  his  place  to  my  knowledge  very  sufficiently.  And 
likewise  as  I  am  truly  informed  there  is  due  unto  my  said  clerke 
for  his  wages  from  every  householder  four  pence  per  annum  and 
from  every  underdweller  two  pence.*' 

Several  parishioners,  among  them  Giles  Risdon,  Henry 
Cleverdon,  John  Shapley,  Robert  Hunnacot,  George  Risdon, 
and  others,  testify  that : — 

So  long  as  that  they  have  known  that  there  hath  been  a  parson  of 
the  parish  so  long  likewise  there  hath  been  a  clerke  to  wait  upon 
the  said  parson  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lords  supper  and  of  Baptisms  upon  Sundays  and  holy  days,  and 
at  any  other  time  appointed  for  his  attendance  which  the  said 
Richard  Lendon  hath  and  doth  sufficiently  perform  and  likewise 
they  certify  that  the  said  Richard  Lendon  hath  been  clerk  of  the 
said  parish  full  thirty  and  eight  years  and  that  the  ancient  wages 
due  unto  the  said  clerk  in  money  is  four  pence  per  annum  for 
every  householder  and  two  pence  for  every  underdweller. 

Matthew  Knill,  of  the  same  parish,  testifies  concerning 
clerks*  wages : — 

*^  I  Matthew  Knill  inhabitant  of  the  parish  aforesaid  do  testify 
that  I  myself  was  parish  clerk  of  the  parish  aforesaid  for  divers 
years  and  was  paid  my  wages  four  pence  of  every  householder 
as  well  of  justment  holders  as  freeholders  and  such  as  rent  a 
house  and  garden  which  are  all  underdwellera  two  pence  a  year 
which  was  the  ancient  wages  belonging  to  the  clerke  which  was 
paid  me  being  clerk  for  fifty  years  ago  which  I  can  testify  upon 
oath.** 

He  was  cross-examined  how  long  he  had  known  fourpence 
a  year  paid  to  the  clerk  for  and  in  lieu  of  wages,  and  whether 
do  not  some  pay  more,  some  so  much,  and  others  less  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees,  and  had  not  the  clerk's  wages  been  paid 
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or  satisfied  either  by  wool,  com,  or  some  such  like  rewards 
according  to  each  parishioner's  ability  or  goodwill,  or  else 
had  not  the  said  wages  been  paid  out  of  the  church  rate  or 
some  other  rate,  or  out  of  some  lands  given  to  that  purpose, 
or  by  some  other  way  or  means. 

From  these  proceedings  we  can  see  that  the  parish  clerk 
of  1664  was  considered  identical  in  his  rights  and  dues 
with  the  pre-Beformation  clerk,  and,  as  Canon  91  prescribes, 
received  his  ancient  wages  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  every  parish.  Into  the  position  and  status  of  the  parish 
clerk  from  the  Restoration  period  to  the  present  time  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter,  for  from  then  till  the  date  when 
church  rates  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  only 
changes  were  from  disuse  of  ancient  customs  which  gradually 
increased.  The  abolition  of  church  rates,  however,  cut  off 
in  most  cases  the  sources  from  which  the  salaries  of  the 
parish  clerks  were  paid,  and  so  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  order,  for  as  the  old  clerks 
died  out  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
funds  to  pay  the  occupant  of  the  office  was  by  allowing  the 
office  to  lapse  altogether;  and  it  was  the  way  that  was 
followed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
parish  clerk  being  now  a  rara  avis,  and  in  one  of  the  links 
that  bind  us  to  the  past  being  severed. 

I  have,  however,  from  the  sources  that  were  available  to 
me  compiled  a  complete  list  of  the  parish  clerks  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Barnstaple,  with  notes  of  such  matters 
of  public  interest  as  the  old  clerks  recorded,  and  also  some 
biographical  details  of  the  clerks  and  clergy  under  whom 
they  served  and  those  with  whom  they  were  associated, 
which  I  trust  will  illustrate  their  status  and  position  from 
the  period  when  they  were  almost  at  their  summit  till  the 
last  few  years  when  they  became  extinct. 


XL 

Thomas  Hunt  (about  1540-68)  is  the  first  parish  clerk 
I  have  been  able  to  identify  or  find  any  record  of.  As  his 
birth  would  have  taken  place  before  1538,  when  the  parish 
registers  were  first  regularly  kept,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
any  particulars  of  his  birth,  origin,  or  parentage.  Nor  have 
I  been  able  to  discover  any  record  of  his  appointment.  The 
first  mention  of  him  is  in  the  parish  registers,  which  record 
the  baptism  of  John,  son  of  Thomas  Hunt,  "  clericus  de  hoc 
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opido/'  on  July  17th,  1548.  He  was  probably  the  Thomas 
Hunt  who  married  Joan  Burrow,  January  15th,  1546.  There 
are  several  entries  of  the  baptism  of  children  of  Thomas 
Hunt,  but  in  only  one  is  he  styled  elericus.  The  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  1564,  which  are  preserved  among  the 
borough  records,  have  the  following  entry : — 

"  Item  to  Hunt  the  clerke 

paid  for  lights    .  .        .     2^.     8^." 

At  this  period  the  registers  were  kept  by  the  wardens, 
and  notices  of  the  clerk  are  not  so  likely  to  occur  as  when 
the  clerk  himself  was  the  scribe.  The  clerk  of  this  period 
would  have  been  of  necessity  in  minor  orders,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  his  particular  grade. 

Thomas  Hunt  died  1568-9,  and  was  buried  March  21st. 

John  Hunt  (1568-84).  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
above-named  Thomas  Hunt,  and  was  just  of  the  canonical 
af^  at  the  date  of  his  appointment;  he  married  on  13th  May, 
1575,  Johan  Downe.  There  were  several  families  of  the 
name  of  Hunt  and  Downe  residing  in  Barnstaple  and  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  at  this  period,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  Also  a  yeoman  family  of  the  name 
of  Hunt  at  Braunton,  who  intermarried  with  Downes.  Also 
a  John  Hunt,  who  was  ordained  deacon  at  this  period.  But 
John  Hunt,  parish  clerk  of  Barnstaple,  cannot  be  identified 
with  either,  nor  does  Mrs.  Hunt  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
best-known  Downe  family  at  Barnstaple,  then  represented 
by  Harry  Downe,  merchant,  who  married  Cicely  Jewell, 
youngest  sister  of  Bishop  Jewell,  at  Eastdowne,  on  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1574,  and  was  the  father  of  Eev.  John 
Downe,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  one 
of  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon.  And  I  would  note  here  that 
Prince,  and  the  National  Dictionary  of  Biography  following 
him,  are  in  error  in  stating  him  to  be  the  son  of  John  Downe, 
of  Holsworthy,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Jewel,  of  Bowden, 
and  sister  of  the  bishop,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Holsworthy. 
John  Downe  was  the  son  of  Henry  Downe  and  Cicely 
Jewell,  and  was  baptized  at  Barnstaple  28th  April,  1570,  and 
also  brought  up  there.  For  this,  see  the  will  of  Anthony 
Palmer,  of  Barnstaple,  glover,  dated  1594,  and  that  of  his 
widow,  Dorothy  Palmer,  1599,  who  both  describe  Henry 
Downe  as  their  neighbour ;  and  Dorothy  Palmer  bequeaths 
to  "John  Downe  sonne  of  my  neighbour  Henry  Downe 
now  beinge  at  Cambridge  40',"  and  appoints  her  neighbour, 
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Henry  Downe,  one  of  her  overseers.  John  Downe  also,  in 
his  will  dated  24th  January,  1631,  speaks  of  *'  his  landes  of 
inheritaunee  which  he  had  from  his  father  Henry  Downe 
situate  in  Barnstaple  and  Bishops  Tawton.'' 

John  Hunt,  the  clerk  of  Barnstaple,  died  in  1584-5.  His 
burial  is  recorded  in  the  register  as  ''John  Hunt  clerk 
19  Mar.,"  though  the  following  August  there  is  a  burial 
of  Nicholas,  son  of  John  Hontt,  clerk. 

Robert  Langdon  (1584-1625).  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Langdon,  of  Pilton,  and  married,  in  1582,  Jone  Hockyn,  of 
Barnstaple.  Spiritual  matters  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years 
after,  were  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  parish.  The  vicar  was  excom- 
municated in  1589,^  but  died  shortly  after.*  His  successor, 
Eichard  Baylie,  quickly  resigned;  and  the  next  vicar, 
John  Trinder,  was  soon  involved  in  feuds  with  some  of  his 
puritanically  inclined  parishioners.  He  also  found  the 
preacher  and  lecturer  at  his  church,  Bobert  Smyth,  who 
was  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Corporation,  a  thorn  in  his 
side,  a  rival  rather  than  a  helper.  Smyth  seems  to  have 
been  an  extreme  Puritan,  and  would  not  wear  the  canonical 
vestments.  The  vicar  complained  to  the  bishop,  who  cited 
Smyth  before  him;  but  Smyth,  being  neither  appointed 
nor  paid  by  the  bishop,  felt  pretty  independent,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  bishop's  orders  to  wear  a  surplice,  on  which  the 
bishop  inhibited  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Smyth's  friends 
accused  the  vicar  of  being  a  companion  of  tipplers  and 
fooling  away  his  time  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  finally  made 
a  formal  accusation  against  him,  and  got  him  cited  before 
the  High  Commission.  Matters,  however,  were  settled  for 
a  time.  Smyth  undertook  to  obey,  and  "did  preach  and 
help  administer  the  communion  in  his  surplice  as  he  was 
commanded.''^  The  proceedings  against  the  vicar  came  to 
nothing.  But  the  differences  soon  broke  out  again.  Some 
of  Smyth's  supporters  refused  to  accept  the  vicar's  ministra- 
tions, which  resulted  in  two  of  the  recusants  being  com- 
mitted to  gaol  at  the  next  assizes  by  Chief  Baron  Pincim 
for  contempt  of  court.  "If  they  would  rather  go  to  gaol 
than  church,"  says  the  town  clerk,  "  much  good  may  it  do 
them.  I  am  not  of  their  mind."  And  the  relations  between 
vicar  and  preacher  grew  very  strained.  In  this  difficulty 
the  vicar  applied  to  the  bishop  to  assist  him  by  raising  his 

^  WjoVs  Journal, 

^  Sir  John  Claris,  vicar  of  Barum,  April,  1590. 

■  Wyot's  Journal, 

VOL.  XXXVI.  2  C 
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parish  clerk,  Bobert  Langdon,  to  the  diaconate.  This  request 
was,  after  some  consideration,  complied  with,  for  the  bishops 
everywhere  were  experiencing  trouble  with  the  preachers  and 
lecturers,  and  saw  that  some  other  means  of  giving  help 
to  the  clergy  must  be  devised.  A  clerk  was  a  man  €dready 
in  quasi-orders,  licensed  to  his  office  by  the  bishop,  and 
sworn  to  obedience,  and  to  make  him  a  desLCon  seemed 
entirely  feasible.  Accordingly  Langdon  was  ordained  deacon 
at  the  parish  church  of  Silverton  on  September  21st,  1606, 
by  William  Cotton,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  record  of  it  in 
the  Bishop's  Ordination  Eegister  is : — 

*'In  festo  Matthoei  Apostoli  Dominus  Episcopus  in  ecclesia 
parochiali  de  Silfertone  xxi"®  die  Septembris  1606  ordines 
sacros  celebrando  ordinavit,  sequuntur  Diaconi  tunc  et  ibidinem 
ordinati  videlicet  Bobertus  Langdon  de  Bamestapli." 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  instance,  not  merely 
of  a  parish  clerk  being  raised  to  the  diaconate,  but  also  of  a 
permanent  diaconate  in  post-Beformation  days.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  three  other  deacons  who 
were  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  Langdon,  but  possibly 
search  would  produce  other  instances.  Bobert  Langdon  held 
the  combined  post  of  deacon  and  parish  clerk  for  nineteen 
years  after  this  date,  and  in  the  record  of  his  burial  is  styled 
simply  deacon:  "Bobert  Langdon  deacon  5th  July  1625.**^ 
It  is  the  only  entry  in  which  he  is  styled  deacon — where  he 
signs  himself  he  only  styles  himself  clerk.  His  ministrations 
and  assistance  must  have  conduced  to  the  peace  of  mind  and 
quietness  of  his  vicar,  for  on  his  tombstone  Mr.  Trinder  says  of 

nimseli :         u  Many  are  the  troubles  of  the  Righteous 

But  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  all." 

Evidently  the  deacon's  aid  given  by  Langdon  was  a  deliver- 
ance to  the  righteous  soul  of  the  vicar  from  the  many  troubles 
of  a  nonconforming  and  too  independent  lecturer-assistant. 
Langdon  is  further  of  interest  as  being  the  first  clerk  to  begin 
the  many  entries  on  public  and  private  matters  which  make 
the  registers  so  interesting,  a^  well  as  the  various  notes  on 
any  special  reasons  for  deaths  (such  as  plague,  accidents,  or 
legal  sentences)  which  are  so  useful  to  the  local  historian.  He 
had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  his  de- 
scendants for  several  generations  were  of  some  standing  and 
position  in  the  town.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  his 
entries  in  the  parish  registers  are  the  following : — 

^  Burials  Register. 
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1595 

"  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  one  thousand  fyye  hundred  and 
nyntie  eight  and  the  third  day  of  Apryll  was  the  towne  of  Teiver- 
tone  boumed  being  Munday  ^ere  Market  Day." 

1606 

*'  In  the  20th  day  of  Januarie  there  was  such  a  mightie  storm 
and  tempest  from  the  river  of  Barnestaple  w^^  the  comminge  of 
the  tyde  that  it  caused  much  lose  of  goods  and  howses  to  the 
vallew  of  towe  thousand  pounds  besyde  the  death  of  one  James 
Froste  a  tooker  and  towe  of  his  children  the  w^^  his  howse  fell 
downe  upon  them  and  killed  them  This  storme  begane  at  3  of 
clock  in  the  mominge  and  continued  to  12  of  clock  of  the  same 

^*y  "  per  me     Robte.  Langdon 

"  Clarcke,  teste." 

The  scraps  of  Latin  used  in  this  entry  show,  I  think,  that 
Langdon  was  a  man  of  some  education  and  familiar  with 
Latin.  He  records  also  the  great  frost  the  same  month  as  the 
flood. 

1612 

*^  In  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  1612  in  the  5th  of  Auguste  was 
the  towne  of  Teyerton  burned  the  second  tyme  w^^  fyer  to  the 
nomber  of  260  dwellynge  houses." 

Anthony  Baker  (1625-46).  The  first  notice  of  him  is 
the  baptism  of  Hanna,  daughter  of  Anthony  Baker,  deacon 
and  clarke  of  Barnstaple,  July  22nd,  1627,  and  her  birth, 
July  20th,  at  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  morning,  being 
Friday. 

Evidently  the  experiment  of  a  clerk-deacon  had  been  found 
to  work  satisfactorily,  as  the  arrangement  was  continued. 
The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  parish  during  the  last  few 
years  of  Mr.  Trinder's  life  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sev.  Martyn  Blake,  B.D.,  the  rector  of  King's  Nympton  and 
acting  also  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Trinder.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Nicholas  Blake,  merchant,  of  Plymouth  (mayor  1625-6). 
Martyn  Blake  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Del- 
bridge,  merchant,  of  Barnstaple,  by  Agnes  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Henry  Downe  and  niece  of  Bishop  Jewell.  By  this  marriage 
Blake  was  connected  with  all  the  principal  families  of  Barn- 
staple and  neighbourhood,  both  Churchfolk  and  Noncon- 
formist. Mrs.  Blake's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  George 
Hakewell,  D.D.,  rector  of  Heanton  Punchardon,  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  King,  the  leading  Church- 
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man  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her  first  cousin  was  Jonathan 
Hanmer,  the  leading  Puritan  divine  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Another  cousin,  Elizabeth  Do  wne,  was  mturried  later  to  Richard 
Ferris,  a  leading  Parliamentarian  at  Barnstaple.  There  were 
connections  also  with  Chichesters,  Berry  of  Northam,  and 
other  families.  Blake's  younger  brother  Nicholas  was  also 
settled  in  Barnstaple  as  a  Bilbao  merchant,  and  married  later 
another  member  of  the  Downe  family.  Martyn  Blake  was 
consequently  well  situated  to  direct  ecclesiastical  afifairs  and 
appease  the  rancour  of  religious  strife,  and  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  him  to  succeed  old  Mr.  Trinder  as  soon  as  a 
vacancy  should  occur. 

In  the  choice  of  Anthony  Baker  as  clerk-deacon,  a  man 
was  selected  who  had  already  proved  his  capabilities  for 
such  a  post,  for  he  was  already  in  deacon's  orders,  which 
points  out  that  the  example  of  Barnstaple  had  been  followed 
in  another  parish  at  least,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered from  what  parish  Baker  came  to  Barnstaple — 
probably  Arlington  or  Morthoe ;  if  so,  his  wife  was  a  Barn- 
staple woman,  as  Vivian  notes  a  marriage  licence,  October 
21st,  1618,  Anthony  Baker,  of  Morthoe  or  Arlington,  to 
Joanna  Buse,  of  Barnstaple.  He  was  a  member  of  an  old 
yeoman  family  which  had  been  settled  for  many  years  at 
Bowden,  in  the  parish  of  East  Downe,  and  of  some  repute 
there,  as  Philip  Pyne,  Esq.,  and  Walter  Ley,  of  Churchill, 
gent.,  the  two  chief  resident  gentry  at  East  Downe,  stood 
sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Anthony  Baker's  brother, 
in  1588.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Baker,  of  Bowden,  yeo- 
man, and  Emmot  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  1584,  and  had 
been  ordained  deacon  in  June,  1620.  The  record  in  Bishop's 
Ordination  Eegister  is : — 

"Nomina  omnium  at  singulorum  qui  per  Reverendum  Patrem 
Dominum  Willelmum  Exoniensem  Episcopum  ad  sacros  ordines 
admissi  sunt  in  festo  Sanctae  Trinitatis  videlicet  undecimo  Junii 
anno  Domini  1620. 

"Ordinati  sunt  in  diaconos  [with  eleven  others]  Anthonius 
Baker  literatus  natus  apud  Eastdowne  in  Devon  aetatis  triginti 
quinque  annoram  aut  circum." 

He  had,  therefore,  been  five  years  in  deacon's  orders  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  clerkship  of  Barnstaple.  Unlike 
Langdon,  who  never  speaks  of  himself  as  deacon,  Mr.  Baker 
was  very  careful  at  every  entry  in  the  registers  of  his 
children's  baptisms  and  burials  to  record  his  position  as  both 
deacon  and  clerk.     His  ministrations  evidently  gave  satis- 
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faction  to  the  parishioners  and  town  authorities,  as  he  was 
presented  with  a  set  of  robes  at  the  expense  of  the  borough. 
In  the  borough  accounts  is  the  item : — 

"  Paid  for  a  new  gowne  bestowed  on  Mr  Baker  the  deacon  by 
consent  of  Mr  Mayor  and  his  bretheren  59«.  Sd,  and  paid  for  the 
making  of  the  gowne  given  to  the  deacon  48."^ 

In  the  borough  accounts  for  1632  we  see  that  in  addition 
to  his  other  emoluments  Baker  received  a  salary  of  6$.  Sd. 
from  the  Corporation ;  Anthony  Wood,  the  sexton,  received 
Is.  The  words  "  the  deacon  "  seem  to  imply  a  well-known 
position,  and  not  one  in  any  way  singular.  Baker  kept  the 
registers  up  to  the  24th  of  April,  1643.  From  this  date  to 
1647  they  were  not  kept,  "by  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
the  contagion,''  as  the  next  clerk  records  These  were  the 
civil  war  in  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  involved,  and  especially  the  proceedings  then  taking 
place  against  Mr.  Blake,  the  vicar,  which  resulted  in  his 
being  summoned  before  the  Standing  Committee  for  the 
County  of  Devon  on  May  1st,  1646,  and  by  the  underhanded 
proceedings  of  Eowe,  the  clerk  to  the  committee,  suspended 
for  a  year.  There  was  also  the  Plague,  which  broke  out  in 
Barnstaple  inmiediately  after  the  vicar's  suspension.  Baker's 
death  probably  occurred  during  this  period,  and  so  there  is 
no  note  of  it. 

Baker  makes  no  reference  to  public  events  in  any  of  his 
entries  in  the  registers. 

John  Sloly  (1647-81).  The  death  of  Anthony  Baker 
found  Barnstaple  without  a  vicar,  a  deacon,  or  a  clerk.  The 
Plague  was  raging  in  the  town,  and  no  one  either  to  offer  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick  and  dying,  or  to  perform 
the  last  rites  over  the  dead.  Mr.  Blake  not  daring  to  offici- 
ate, the  magistrates  and  council  petitioned  the  authorities 

'*  to  allow  the  vicar  to  return  and  pleaded  their  double  misery  for 
want  of  a  minister  at  such  a  season  No  one  would  come  near  them 
into  such  an  infected  place  except  the  old  vicar  who  was  only 
waiting  for  permission  to  return." 

But  the  committee  of  extreme  Puritans,  while  willing  to 
allow  a  Puritan,  would  not  consent  to  such  a  known  Church- 
man as  Blake  ministering.  The  case  was  then  brought 
before  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers  in  London, 
with  such  success  that  the  order  against  the  vicar  was  dis- 
charged on  April  13th,  1647 ;  and  after  some  further  delay 

^  Bamaiaple  Records,  voL  ii  p.  150. 
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caused  by  the  extremists,  Blake  returned  to  his  parish,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  Almost  his  first  care  was 
to  appoint  a  clerk,  and  for  this  post  he  chose  John  Sloly. 
He  was  the  son  of  Symon  Sloly,  of  Barnstaple,  a  well- 
known  family  in  the  town,  and  had  been  baptized  on 
8th  September,  1617,  so  was  then  just  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  though  Mr.  Blake  could  appoint  a  clerk,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  clerk  ordained  deacon,  for  ordina- 
tion by  the  bishops  had  been  suspended,  and  there  was 
nothing  as  yet  to  take  its  plcu^e.  Bishop  Brownrigg,  of 
Exeter,  was  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  divines  on 
Williams  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Committee  to  assist  the  Lords' 
Committee  in  their  proposals  for  ecclesiastical  reform  in 
1646. 

**  There  had  been  a  cry  for  ministers  and  there  were  candidates 
for  vacant  places  only  they  are  not  in  orders,  they  do  not  scruple 
orders  but  would  accept  it  if  any  to  ordain  them  the  committee 
would  not  send  them  down  to  the  country  without  orders  but 
take  this  hint  to  send  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  set 
up  a  way  of  ordination."  ^ 

This  led  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  called  "  The  manner  of 
Ordination  of  Ministers  in  Classical  Presbyteries,  with  Kules 
for  Examination,"  on  27th  August,  1646.  But  this  system 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  established  in  Devon  till  1655, 
its  first  meeting  being  held  at  Exeter  18th  October,  1655  ;^ 
and  even  had  it,  Martyn  Blake  was  not  the  man  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  A  decided  Churchman,  while  seeking  to  live 
in  charity  with  all  men,  he  held  aloof  from  the  associations. 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  ministers  of  the 
Fourth  Division,  in  which  Barnstaple  was  comprised.  The 
only  recorded  ordination  by  this  division  was  August  5th, 
1657 — that  of  Samuel  Tupper.^  The  vicar  had  therefore 
to  be  content  with  a  clerk  no  longer  in  deacon's  orders,  and 
whose  powers  of  assisting  in  the  services  would  be  further 
limited  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  Church 
ritual  was  proscribed.  The  position  and  status  of  Sloly 
would  therefore  have  been  a  far  lower  one  than  that  of 
his  predecessor,  Anthony  Baker.  Sloly  entered  on  his 
duties,  it  would  seem,  the  beginning  of  July,  1647.  He 
first  of  all  records  the  things  he  remembered  during  the 
years  no  registers  had  been  kept. 

1  Mitchell,  180,  2nd  Jan.,  1646,  quoted  by  Dr.  Shaw. 
^  Cf.    R.   N.   Worth*8  paper  on  subject,    Trans.   Devon,    Assoc.,  1877, 
p.  279,  etc.  '  Cfl^amy,  Continuations,  p.  217. 
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1644. 
''  The  first  day  of  July  this  towne  was  most  wonderfully  preserved 
from  the  Irish  and  French  who  came  against  them  for  to  destroy 
this  towne,  which  is  a  day  to  be  remembered  of  us  of  this  towne 
for  ever.  "  John  Slolt  Clarke." 

The  Journal  of  Eichard  Wood,  vicar  of  Fremington,  refers 
more  fully  to  this  same  event.  He  next  records  the  baptism 
of  his  son  on  January  10th,  1646,  and  another  child  on  the 
same  day ;  one  June  23rd,  1647 ;  and  from  the  6th  of  July 
the  entries  become  regular. 

From  this  date  for  about  eight  years  things  went  on  fairly 
peaceably.  Jonathan  Hanmer,  the  chief  Puritan  minister, 
being  connected  and  on  friendly  terms  with  the  vicar,  ar- 
ranged matters  with  him  to  keep  the  assemblies  from  inter- 
fering, and  Sloly  continued  as  clerk,  though  in  1654  he  was, 
under  the  new  regulations,  formally  admitted  as  registrar, 
which  he  notes  in  the  register :  "  John  Sloly  was  chosen  and 
swaren  regester  of  Barnestapell  by  Mr  Thomas  Horwood 
maior  and  the  rest  of  his  bretheren  Oct.  2°'*  1654";  but  he 
still  styles  himself  clerk  in  the  entry  of  his  daughter  Joane's 
baptism,  August,  1656.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  eflforts  of 
Blake's  friends  and  relatives  at  Barnstaple,  he  was  again 
forcibly  ejected  by  a  party  of  horse,  who  came  and  broke 
into  his  vicarage  and  carried  him  off  to  Exeter  in  1657, 
after  which  Nathaniel  Mather  was  appointed  as  minister 
of  Barnstaple  by  Cromwell.  Mather  took  possession  the 
end  of  December,  1658,  as  on  March  25th  following  he  had 
been  three  months  officiating,  and  received  for  it  £15  as 
augmentation  for  that  period. 

"  Accounts  of  Lawrence  Steele,  Treasurer. 
Discharge.         Nathaniell  Mather  of  Bamestaple. 

Three  months  to  25  Mar.  1658     .  .         £15     0    0"  i 

Sloly  remained  at  his  post,  however.  He  makes  several 
notes  in  the  registers,  but  as  they  refer  to  private  matters, 
are  of  no  public  interest.  He,  however,  records  Martyn 
Blake's  restoration  to  his  living  in  March,  1659.  This  was 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  few  weeks  before 
the  Eestoration.  It  would  seem  that  his  ejection  had  been 
considered  so  scandalous,  and  the  feeling  in  the  town  for 
him  so  strong,  that  after  the  death  of  Oliver  and  on  the 
calling  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  influence  of  the  two 
members  for  Barnstaple  secured  his  restoration  a  short  time 
before  the  general  restoration  of  ejected  ministers. 

^  Shaw,  voL  ii.  p.  585» 
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On  the  restoration  of  the  King,  Sloly  bursts  out  into 
records  such  as,  "King  Charles  the  2nd  was  proclaimed 
here  in  Barnestaple  12">  day  of  May  1660."  *'  King 
Charles  the  second  was  crowned  Kinge  of  England  the  23''* 
day  of  Aprill  1661  being  St.  George's  day."  If  he  had 
served  under  the  usurper,  there  should  be  no  doubt  of 
his  loyalty  and  that  he  was  a  good  Churchman,  who  knew  a 
saint's  day  when  it  came ;  also  he  calls  himself  by  the  good 
old  name,  clerk  of  this  parish.  Martyn  Blake  was  too  old  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  status  of  his  clerk.  At  the 
Bestoration  he  published  a  sermon  preached  at  the  first 
visitation  at  Barnstaple  to  the  clergy,  entitled  "  An  Earnest 
Plea  for  Peace  and  Moderation,"  which  he  published  with  a 
dedication  to  Gauden,  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  reputed  author  of  the  Eikon  Basilike.  In  1665  Blake 
was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  died  at 
a  good  old  age  in  1673.  During  the  last  four  years  he  had 
the  services  as  assistant  curate  of  Eev.  J.  Tickell,  from  which 
it  seems  that  Blake  maintained  his  reputation  as  a  reconciler 
of  diflferences  to  the  last,  for  Tickell  had  been  one  of  the  non- 
conforming clergy  in  1662,  and  only  conformed  some  years 
after  at  Blake's  persuasion.  John  Sloly,  the  peoish  clerk, 
survived  his  vicar  eight  years,  in  which  time  he  records  the 
induction  of  Michael  Ogilby  on  January  28th,  1673-4,  and  of 
John  Boyce  on  18th  September,  1675 ;  the  great  frost  of  1676, 
"  when  many  were  faine  for  to  rost  their  meate  for  to  eat  it 
because  they  could  not  gett  watter  for  to  boyle  the  pott "  ; 
also  gifts  to  himself  in  1677  and  1678,  with  a  pious  wish 
for  others  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  and  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
and  was  buried  January  14th,  1681-2. 

EiCHARD  Sleeper  (1682-95).  On  the  death  of  Sloly, 
Eichard  Sleeper  was  then  appointed  clerk  by  Rev.  John  Boyce, 
vicar.  "  Eichard  Sleeper  was  then  Clarke  of  this  town  and 
parish  Jan.  18^^"  The  Eev.  John  Boyce  had  come  to  Barn- 
staple from  Cheriton  Episcopi,  of  which  he  had  been  vicar 
since  1668,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  what  was  afterwards  a 
well-known  clerical  family  in  North  Devon.  His  son  held 
the  living  of  Sherwell,  1698-1744;  his  grandson,  Hor- 
wood  1728-84,  Sherwell  1744-84,  and  Brendon  1759-70. 
His  great-grandsons,  Christopher  Boyce,  Horwood  1784 ; 
and  Thomas  Boyce,  Brendon  from  1771.  The  Eev.  John 
Boyce's  first  wife,  Pricilla,  daughter  of  Christopher  Musgrave, 
of  Fairbank,  Cumberland,  died  very  shortly  after  their 
settling  at  Barnstaple,  and   he  married  secondly  a  Barn- 
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staple  lady,  Frances,  daughter  of  Edward  Eastman.  His  son 
married  first  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Colley,  rector 
of  Georgeham  and  Sherwell,  and  secondly  Anne  Ward,  of 
Coxleigh,  widow  of  Amias  Chichester,  of  Sherwell.  ihe 
Boyces  were  consequently  connected  soon  with  the  principal 
North  Devon  families,  which  conduced  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  which  marked  the  relations  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Barnstaple  at  this  period. 
A  memorial  of  this  amicable  feeling  is  shown  in  the 
plate  presented  to  the  church  at  this  period,  consisting  of 
two  handsome  flagons  weighing  46  oz.  and  45  oz.  5  dwt. 
respectively,  and  two  patens  weighing  7  oz.  16  dwt.  and 
7  oz.  10  dwt.,  with  the  inscription,  "The  purchase  of  the 
town  and  parish  1684  John  Boyce  Vicar  James  Kempland  jr. 
and  Christopher  Hunt  Churchwardens,"  and  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Barnstaple  and  Exeter  diocese. 

Bichard  Sleeper  the  clerk  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
not  been  very  long  connected  with  the  town.  The  first  notice 
I  have  found  of  them  is  in  1653,  when  Richard  Sleeper, 
the  father  of  the  clerk,  rented  a  shop  of  the  Corporation. 
Eichard  Sleeper,  junior,  had  married,  19th  May,  1664, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Woodward,  of  Fisherton, 
Wilts;  she  died  the  November  following  her  husband's 
appointment  as  clerk,  and  he  married  secondly,  on  21st 
August,  1683,  Margaret  Travers,  of  Pilton. 

With  Sleeper,  we  come  to  the  clerk  of  more  modem 
style — a  dignified  official  of  some  social  standing,  who 
attended  the  vicar  on  all  state  occasions  and  when  there 
were  fees  to  be  received,  and  on  Sundays  occupied  the  lowest 
tier  in  the  three-decker,  or,  as  in  Barnstaple,  a  stall  opposite 
the  vicar.  The  tradition  of  the  clerk  being  an  assistant 
minister  in  minor  orders  seems  to  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten. On  week  days  the  clerks  were  engs^ed  in  their 
secular  callings — some  were  tradesmen,  others  builders  and 
weavers :  even  the  surplice  which  formerly  had  been  almost 
always  worn  by  the  clerk  disappears  or  is  dropped,  and  a 
black  gown  substituted,  though  on  the  27th  November,  1685, 
the  clerk  makes  a  curious  note  in  the  register : — 

"And  then  the  surplis  was  stollen  by  John  Fieane  of  Toten.'' 

This  possibly  might  have  been  the  clerk's  surplice,  but  more 
probably  the  vicar's,  to  which  even  then  some  of  the  puritan- 
ically inclined  had  a  strong  objection. 

Sleeper's  other  notes  in  the  registers  are  confined  to  the 
induction  of  vicars : — 
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"Mr  George  Browning  m.a.  Student  of  Christ  Church  in 
Oxon  was  inducted  into  ye  vicaredge  of  Bamestaple  June  ye  4^ 
1687  by  Mr  01.  Naylor  Canon  of  S*  Peters  Exon." 

George  Browning  was  collated  "per  lapsum  temporis"  by 
Bishop  Lamplugh,  after  the  death  of  Eev.  John  Boy ce,  October, 
1686.  Sleeper  resigned  his  office  in  March,  1694-5,  and 
died  within  a  year.  The  notice  of  his  burial  is  "  Feb.  23** 
1695-6  Bichard  Sleeper  once  dark." 

George  Davy  (1694-1708).  He  was  chosen  parish  clerk, 
he  records,  on  the  5th  March,  1694-5.  At  this  period  the 
keeping  of  the  registers  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
exclusive  care  of  the  clerks — they  were  kept  sometimes  by 
clergy,  sometimes,  following  ancient  precedents,  by  the 
churchwardens,  and  sometimes  by  the  clerk.  George  Davy 
was  a  native  of  the  town  and  of  a  family  for  a  very  long 
period  connected  with  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  four  distinct  families  of  this  name  in  the  town.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  George  Davy,  and  baptized  27th  July,  1651.  He 
makes  no  comments  whatever  during  his  clerkship  in  the 
registers,  not  even  recording  the  inductions  of  John  Beed 
and  Daniel  Hyde,  the  two  vicars  instituted  during  his  time. 
He  died  1708.  Burial,  "Ap.  26^  George  Davy  clerk  of  this 
towne." 

William  Bawden  (1708-26).  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  position  of  the  clerk  is  very  little  altered ;  he  appears  €ls 
the  senior  official  who  looks  after  the  sextons  and  church 
cleaners.  The  alliance  between  Church  and  State  is  still 
very  close.  In  the  Borough  Ordinances  we  find  that  in  the 
provisions  for  admitting  burgesses,  none  were  to  be  admitted 
except  conformable  to  the  Church  and  State,  that  each 
councillor  was  within  three  months  after  election  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  a  comely  gown,  and  to  wear  the  same  every 
Sunday  to  Church  with  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  12d.  for  every  Sunday  he  shall  omit  the 
same.^  The  leading  member  of  the  Corporation  had  been 
for  many  years  John  Blake  (mayor  1686),  son  of  Eev. 
Martyn  Blake,  formerly  vicar,  who  had  married  Mary 
daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Downe,  rector  of  Marwood  and 
Tawstock.  His  three  sons,  Joseph,  John,  and  Richard  Blake, 
were  residing  in  the  town ;  also  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
married  to  John  Lee,  an  attorney  at  Barnstaple,  and  Joan 
married  to  Lewis  Gregory  (son  of  Rev.  G.  Gregory,  rector 

^  Barnstaple  HecordSf  voL  ii.  pp.  94,  101. 
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of  Charles),  town  clerk  of  Barnstaple  and  afterwards 
mayor.  There  were  also  among  the  leading  merchants 
Newells,  Colleys,  Marshalls,  members  of  well-known  North 
Devon  clerical  families ;  and  in  1710  no  less  than  twenty-one 
clergy  were  admitted  as  freemen  of  the  borough  in  the 
month  of  September,  comprising  the  incumbents  of  all  the 
parishes  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  clergy  of  Barnstaple, 
during  this  period,  were  frequently  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  disputes  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  any  records  of  Church  affairs  at  this  period.  Among  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  town  other  questions  had  arisen.  The 
Puritan  party  had  formally  separated  from  the  Church  some 
time  before,  and  now  were  occupied  in  their  own  internal 
divisions,  for  a  party  had  seceded  from  the  original  Castle 
meeting,  now  presided  over  by  John  Hanmer,  son  of  the 
Eev.  Jonathan  Hanmer  of  Martyn  Blake's  days,  and  had 
established  an  opposition  meeting  in  Cross  Street  There 
was  yet  another  place  of  worship,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ann,  in 
the  churchyard,  where  services  were  conducted  in  the  French 
tongue  for  the  Huguenot  refugees  and  their  families  who 
were  fast  rising  to  prominent  positions  in  the  town.  Their 
relationship  with  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
friendly,  as  baptisms  by  the  Rev.  David  Le  Coulter,  the 
minister,  are  recorded  in  the  church  registers.  The  last  of 
these  French  clergy,  the  Rev.  D.  Duncan,  was  in  orders  of 
the  English  Church,  and  at  his  death  the  congregation  was 
absorbed  into  the  Church.  The  nonjuring  movement  seems  to 
have  touched  the  town  very  little.  Some  families  in  the  town 
— Grants  and  some  of  the  Bailers — belonged  to  this  party, 
but  they  did  not  formally  separate  from  the  Church.  The 
only  nonjuring  place  of  worship  in  North  Devon  would  seem 
to  have  been  at  Rose  Ash,  foimded  by  the  Southcombe 
family. 

The  Terrier  of  the  vicarage  of  Barnstaple,  made  in  1726, 
gives  us  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk  at  this  period.  It  states 
that  "the  customary  salary  of  the  Parish  Clerk  was  five  pounds 
per  annum,"  the  head  sextons  received  four  pounds  per  annum, 
and  the  under-sextons  forty  shillings  per  annum.  Their 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  churchwardens.  The  clerk  is  appointed 
by  the  incumbent  and  the  sextons  by  the  churchwardens. 
The  clerk  would  have  also  received  fees  at  all  marriages  and 
burials,  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 
William  Bawden,  the  then  clerk,  was  a  weaver  in  his  secular 
calling.  He  was  chosen  clerk,  the  rasters  inform  us,  on 
May  2nd,  1708,  and  died  in  1726.    His  burial  is  recorded  as 
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**  William  Bawden,  late  clerk  of  this  parish,  June  26, 1726." 
He  makes  one  note  only  in  the  registers : — 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Thomson  was  inducted  into  the 
vicaredge  of  Bamestaple  Oct  5^  1710." 

Instituted  by  Bishop  Blackall,  September  28th,  1710. 

He  was  a  vicar  who  was  very  much  respected  for  his 
piety  and  work,  and  his  portrait,  with  that  of  his  successor, 
Thomas  Steed,  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  GuildhalL 

In  the  list  of  vicars  given  in  the  Memorials  of  St.  Peter's, 
Barnstaple,  he  is  confounded  with  another  cleric,  the  Eev. 
George  Thompson,  LL.B.,  son  of  George  Thompson,  of  Bryns- 
worthy,  by  Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  and 
Honour  CoUybeare,  a  well-known  Barnstaple  merchant 
family. 

WiLLDLM  Evans  (1726-41  [?])  was  appointed  clerk  on 
the  death  of  Bawden. 

"William  Evans  was  declared  clerk  of  ye  parish  of 
Bamestaple  on  Sunday  4**»  July  1726."  This  note  of  the 
appointment  of  a  clerk  in  the  canonical  manner  is  not 
recorded  in  Mr.  Wainwright's  edition  of  the  registers. 
He  was  probably  the  son  of  William  Evans,  who  was  buried 
May  4th,  1715.  The  only  other  mention  of  this  name  I 
have  been  able  to  find  is  the  marriage  of  William  Evans,  the 
clerk,  and  Honr.  Hearson,  December  15th,  1726. 

John  Taylor  (1741-60).  "On  Sunday,  the  22°^  of 
June  1741  John  Taylour  was  appointed  Parish  Clerk  by 
me  Thomas  Steed  Vicar  of  Barum." 

John  Taylor  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Taylor,  baptized 
March  7th,  1696-7.  He  married,  February  23rd,  1717, 
Mary  Bartlett,  and  died  1760.  "John  Taylor  clark  of  the 
Parish  17  Oct.,  1760  "  (Bur.  Eeg.). 

From  this  period  there  are  no  further  comments  in  the  parish 
register  either  by  clerks  or  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Vicar  Steed 
kept  the  registers  himself  very  orderly,  and  from  now  all  that 
the  clerks  seem  to  have  had  to  do  with  them  was  to  prepare 
the  marriage  registers  by  filling  in  the  formal  parts,  leaving 
the  clergy  to  make  the  other  entries  of  names  and  par- 
ticulars after  the  ceremonies.  My  record  of  clerks  aifter 
this  time  is  only  a  brief  one,  therefore,  of  names  and  par- 
ticulars concerning  their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  as 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  biographical  details  of 
clerks  or  vicars  at  such  a  recent  period. 
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John  Comer  (1760-86)  was  son  of  Thomas  Comer; 
baptized  November  9th,  1704;  married  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
1737;  buried  January  26th,  1786.  "John  Comer,  parish 
clerk  "  (Bur.  Eeg.). 

John  Shapcote  (1786-95).  I  can  find  nothing  concern- 
ing him,  save  that  his  name  frequently  occurs  as  witness  of 
marriages  at  this  period  and  entry  in  burials — John  Shapcote, 
ofl&ciating  clerk,  June  24th,  1795. 

Joseph  Kimpland  (1795-98).  A  member  of  a  very  old 
Barnstaple  family  which  had  supplied  both  mayors  and 
churchwardens  to  the  town.  He  had  acted  some  time  before 
his  appointment  as  deputy  for  John  Shapcote.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Kimpland;  baptized  January  1st,  1734; 
married  Ann  Harvey,  May  29th,  1755;  buried  November 
15th,  1798. 

John  Kimpland  (1798-1832)  was  the  son  of  his  pre- 
decessor; baptized  March  12th,  1758;  married  Mary 
Parsons,  May  25th,  1783 ;  buried  November,  1832.  He  was 
the  last  clerk  who  wore  a  black  gown  in  his  stall,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  vestment  of  the  clerk  after  the 
disuse  of  the  surplice. 

John  Thorne  (1832-59).  A  member  of  another  old 
Barnstaple  family ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Thome ; 
baptized  March  18th,  1807;  married,  July  25th,  1830, 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Honor  Tamlyn ;  died 
September  8th,  1859. 

John  Hartnoll  (1859-83).  Son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
HartnoU;  baptized  May  17th,  1809;  married  Amy  Arnold; 
died  January  7th,  1883. 

William  Youings  (1883-1901).  The  last  clerk  formally 
appointed  had  been  sexton  for  some  years  previously ;  born 
December  25th,  1822;  married,  1847,  Caroline  Beck;  died 
August  15th,  1901. 

Our  age  has  seen  the  passing  away  almost  of  the  old 
ofl&ce,  as  the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.  The 
subdeacon  in  his  rochet,  or  surplice,  who  read  a  lesson  and 
the  Epistle  till  Caroline  days ;  the  venerable  clerk  who  gave 
out  the  hymns,  pitched  the  tune,  and  led  the  singing  in  the 
country  districts,  and  was  for  ages  the  mainstay  of  choir 
and  music,  is  no  more;  the  dignified  ofiGcial  who  sat 
beneath   the  parson  and  sustained   a   duet  with  him  at 
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morning  and  evening  prayer  is  a  departed  glory,  though 
the  memory  of  many  a  one  and  quaint  anecdotes  of  their 
peculiarities  still  linger  with  us.  Instead,  we  have  the 
black-gowned  verger  in  the  towns  and  the  humble  temple 
sweeper  in  the  villages.  The  few — very  few — survivors  will, 
I  fear,  have  no  successors.  The  freehold  office,  which  was 
coveted  for  its  privileges,  is  no  longer  desir^,  as  these 
privileges  have  been  shorn  away  one  by  one.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Encydopoedia  Britannica  states  that  the  only 
surviving  civil  duty  of  a  parish  clerk  is  that  he  is  the  person 
with  whom  plans  and  maps  for  new  railways  must  be  de- 
posited ;  the  latest  Local  Government  Act  has  relieved  him 
of  everything  else.  The  clergy  are  a  bit  afraid  of  an  official 
they  cannot  get  rid  of,  though  by  an  Act  as  late  as  1844  the 
office  of  parish  clerk  is  regulated,  and  by  it  assistant  curates 
are  enabled  to  take  the  office,  and  provisions  are  made  for 
vacating  the  office  in  case  of  misconduct.  Yet  perchance  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  what  were,  and  still  might  be,  the 
position  and  duties  of  a  parish  clerk  may  lead  to  some 
revival  of  this  order  with  all  its  possibilities,  as  men  look  at 
what  they  might  be,  instead  of  at  what  they  were  when 
discarded :  and  in  these  days,  when  we  are  at  pains  to  record 
the  smallest  details  of  antiquity  and  lists  of  officials,  there 
need  be  no  apology  for  this  survey  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  an  ancient  order  and  list  of  clerks  in  one 
of  our  Devon  parishes ;  for,  if  lesser  officials,  they  have  been 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
England's  Church  and  land,  of  great  use  in  their  generation, 
and  if  we  smile  at  times  at  their  peculiarities,  let  us  not 
forget  their  many  and  great  services. 


NEIGHBOURS  OF  NORTH  WTKE. 

Part  IV. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  TAWTON  IN  THE  PIPE  ROLLS. 

BT     BTHBL    LEOA-WEBKBS. 
(Bead  at  Telgnmoutli,  July,  1904.) 


The  first  division  of  my  paper  this  year  consists  of  a  selection 
of  items  more  or  less  directly  bearing  on  the  history  of  North 
and  South  Tawton,  from  the  "Pipe  Rolls"  or  "Great  Rolls  of 
the  Exchequer"  of  the  reigns  of  Ric.  I.  and  John,  and  a  few 
years  of  Hen.  III.;  which  rolls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  of  Ric.  I.  (this  being  the  last  of  Mr.  Whale's  condensed 
series),  are  as  yet  unprinted.  To  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
with  assistance  over  special  difficulties,  I  have  reproduced 
the  spelling  of  the  original,  save  that  I  have  substituted 
apostrophes  for  the  various  signs  of  contraction.  Headings, 
or  sentences  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  that  nature,  are 
printed  in  italics. 

In  dating  these  rolls  I  am  indicating  the  period  which  the 
Sheriff's  accounts  covered,  i.e.  from  Michaelmas  of  one  year 
to  Michaelmas  of  the  next,  rather  than  the  regnal  year  from 
which  they  take  their  title.  Thus  the  roll  of  "1st  Ric.  I."  is 
properly  dated  1188-9,  though  the  first  year  of  the  reign  ran 
from  July,  1189,  to  July,  1190.  The  roll  of  17th  John  is 
exceptional  in  that  it  only  extends  from  Michaelmas,  1214, 
to  Easter,  1215.  That  of  1st  Hen.  III.  is  missing.  That  of 
2  Hen.  III.  runs  from  Michaelmas,  1217,  to  Michaelmas,  1218. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PIPE  ROLLS. 

1166-7.  14  Hen.  II.  Vicecomes  r.c.  de  Nortautone  Hund. 
pro  defalt',  V"-  ^ 

1188-9.    1  Richard  I.    WUrs  Briiverre  redd'  comp*  dejirma 

1  Cf.  Trans,  t  xxxiy.  588. 
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ik  Detwiitsc'r,  .  .  .  WilFs  Briewcrre  &  Juhel  de  Espreton 
mhP  compotu^  defirma  minar*  Stagni,  ...  De  TaUcuf  d^nicn' 
Betf  cfc  t'raru'  q*  *tc  era't  in  manu  ei  p*  Hug*  BarcP  [etc.],  .  .  . 
Ho'ies  de  Adrichescota  ^  deb'  xx*  ij**  de  Done. 

De  Oblatis  Curie.  .  .  .  Rob't  foliot  .  .  .  v's  Johel'  de 
Valletorta.  N<nCa  Plac*  &  Nau'a  convent*  p*  Hug*  Bard!  &  Rii^ 
Brit  &  Rob*  de  ynglesha*  Archidiaconus,  .  .  ,  Vic*  redd'  comp' 
de  XX*  de  Tauten  'h'dr  pro  murdr'.  Vic'  redd'  comp'  de  xl*  de 
Sudtautonh'dr  pro  concel'. 

[In  the  rolls  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  Eic.  I.  there  are  no  Accounts 
for  Co.  Devon. — E.  L.-W.] 

1193-4  6  Ric.  I.  Bic*  BeueP  Henr^  defumdC  redd*  comp* 
defirma  de  Deuene8c*r  de  t*h^  p*tiM  Anni.  ...  Id'  Vic'  redd' 
comp'  .  .  .  de  firmis  man'ior'  comitat'  nu'o  (c'?)  Lestag'  & 
Stallag'  [etc.].  ...  In  Defalta  Instaur'  de  Taulton  P.  ij  carr' 
&  C.C.  Ouib3  lx»  de  t'b3  p'tib'  an'L  De  Talla^  D'm*ior  JReg" 
&  t'raru*  (f  'tc  era*t  in  manu  Beg*  H.  pat*s,  Vic'  redd*  comp' 
de  XX*  ij**  de  ho*ib3  de  Ailrichescota.  Nou^  plac*  &  noue 
conuent*  p*  Archiep*m  Cantuar*  post  Reditu  d^ni  Re^  ab  Alem*. 

Ric'  Flandr'  r.c.  de  C"  pro  h'enda  pace  &  b'nuol  R  &  t'ris 
suis  in  pace  .  .  .  Vic'  r.c.  de  ij™  de  Alex'  de  Viteri  pro  pace 
&  b'nuol  d'ni  R  h'nda  q[uando]  fuit  c[um]  Comite  Johe'  .  .  . 
et  de  ij™  de  Rog'o  de  Guieri  pro  eod' . . .  Hamelin'  de  Toriton 
redd'  comp'  de  xxx  m  pro  [b'nuol*  R] 

De  Scut*  MiliV  de  Deuens'r  ad  Redc*ptio*em  d*ni  Ref/.  .  .  . 
Henr*  de  Tilli  r.c.  de  xiiij"  xv*  de  scut'  suo  in  h'  comitatu. 

1194-5.  7  Ric.  I.  Ric,  Rend  redd!  comp*  .  .  .  defirma  de 
Deueriescir*  de  an'o  p*t*ito  sil*  de  Vhl  ptiby  Id'  redd'  comp'  .  . . 
de  firm'  man'ior  Comitat'  nu'o  .  .  .  sic'  continet'  in  Rot'lo  xx 
Regis  Henr'  se'di.  ...  Et  Regine  .  .  .  xlv"  in  Alricheston 
de  (t'b3  p'tib3  anni).  De  placitis  &  convcncionih]  p*  H.  Cant* 
Archiep*m  p*  Reditu*  R,  ab  alemann*.  .  .  .  Hamelin  de 
Torinton'  redd'  comp'  de  C*  pro  hab'nda  b'nuol  R.  Ric.  Flandre 
r.c.  de  xxiii"  p'  h'enda  pace  &  b'nuol'  R  &  t'ris  suis  in  pace. 

1  =Addiscot  in  S.T.     See  xxxv.  502. 

^  Crown  tenants  Devon,  temp.  Ric.  I.  * '  WiU.  Renel,  castel  of  Exeter  " 
{Pole,  ii.  p.  40).  **  Richard  Revel  the  son  of  William  was  a  man  of  armes 
and  had  the  keeping  of  the  castels  of  Excester  and  Lawnceston  delivered  to 
him  by  King  Richard  and  was  Sheriff  unto  the  end  of  the  reigne  of  ye  said 
King"(/^^<?,  ii.  p.  82).  Sir  Richai*d  Reynell,  Castellan  of  Exeter  and  Launceston, 
Sheriff  of  Devon  (and  Cornwall)  1191,  Heralds  Fisn  Devon,  1620.  Ped.  Reynell. 
Ricardus  Rivell,  Vice  Comes  Cornubie,  Ermine  a  chevron  gules  a  bordure 
engrailed  sa  {Risdon  Note  Book,  p.  202).  Same  arms  without  bordure  attri- 
buted to  Rynel  as  well  as  Rivell  by  Berry,  Pap  worth,  and  others.  For  these 
Revel  notes  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Reynell -Upham. 

'  The  context  supplies  this  equiyalent  for  "eod." 
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Nmia  Plac'  &  Nou*  Convent*  p'  AhVm  de  Hyda,    .  .  .     Rob' 
Colber^  redd'  comp'  de  iij  m*.  &  dim'  pro  concer. 

De  Scut  Milit  de  Deitenescir^  ad  Redemptions'  Hni  S.  ... 
Id*  Vic.  T,  c.  de  ^t  XX  &  xf^  if  i^-  de  firm*  man*ior  comitate, 
etc.  ...  Et  in  instaur*  de  Tauten  p'ficiend  p*  ij  can  (scil* 
de  XX  Bob')  lx\  Et  p'  cc  ouib3  c*.  ...  Et  ite'  p'  vii  vaccis 
in  Tauton'  xxi«.  Et  p'  1  Tauro  iij"  Et  p'  j  h'ciatore  iij». 

1195-6.  8  Ric.  I.  Bic*  Rcuel  Henr*  de  Furnell  pro  eo  redd* 
comp*  de  firm*  de  Deuenesr*  .  .  .  Et  A.^  Eegine  Ix' in  Ailriches- 
ton*.  .  .  .  Rod*  morin^  redd*  comp*  .  ,  ,  de  firm*  Deuon* 
de  dim*  an*.  .  .  .  Will*s  Briwere  Rod*  de  Mora^  pro  eo  redd* 
comp*  .  .  .  de  firm*  Deuon  de  dim*  an*o.  .  .  .  Rad^  Morin* 
r*  comp*  ,  .  .  de  firm*  manior  comif  nu*o  [etc].  ...  Et 
A.  Regine  xxx*  in  Ailricheston  .  .  .  WUl*  Briew*re  r*  comp* 
de  vi"  x^  de  Reman*ti  firm*  man*ior  de  an*o  8*cdo.  In  th* 
nich*.  Et  Rog'o  de  Toni  vi"  x*  p'  p'dc'm  bV  de  dim'  an'o. 
.  .  .  Flacif  forest*  p*  G.  fil*  pet*,  .  .  .  Ric'  de  bello  monte 
deb'  V™  sic'  cont'  [in  Rotulo  primo].  ...  De  S*c*do  Scuf 
Rog's  de  Valtort  redd'  comp'  de  ij  m'  de  scut'.  .  .  .  Nona 
Ohlata  .  .  .  Regin'  de  Valtort  de  xx"*  ...  De  finOA  & 
scut*  milit*  de  tercio  sciU*. — Isti  h*iit  Quiet*  p*  br*ia. 

.  .  .  Joh'es  de  Torinton    .  .  .  Rog's  de  Toni. 

De  Scdo  Scut*  exercit*  Norm*  assis*  anno  p*tito  .  .  .  Henr* 
de  Tilli  xiiij"  xv*  de  scut'  suo  in  h'  comitatu.  .  .  .  Isti  h'nt 
quiet  'ant  p'  br'ia  R     ...    Henr'  de  Tilli. 

1196-7.  9  Ric.  I.  Ricard*  Reuel  Henr*  de  fumdV  pro  eo 
redd*  Comp  de  firm*  de  Dev^nscir.  ...  Et  A.  Regine  .  .  . 
Ix*  in  Ailricheston'.  .  .  .  Ric*  Rcuel  redd!  comp*  de  1"  de 
firm*  miliar*  de  Dcuenescir*  de  dim*  an*o  Anni  R.  vii^. 

1197-8.  10  Ric.  I.  Ric*  Reuel  Henr*  de  furnell  pro  eo 
redd*  comp*  .  .  .  de  firm*  de  Deuenescir*.  ...  Et  A.  regin' 
.  .  .  Ix"  in  Ailricheston.  ...  Et  com'  Joh'i  ix"  xv"  in 
Aderichescote  q'  vocat'  tauton  in  Rot'  xx**  R'  Henr'  s'c'di  de 
t'b3  p'tib3  an'i  p'  br'  R.  &  am**  totu'.  .  .  .  Calf ^  fil*  Alani 
redd*  comp*  de  xix^^  v^  de  vet* i  firm*  minar^  stan*i.  .  .  .  TailV 
fca  p.  C.  Winton  Ep*m  &  WUV  Briewre.  .  .  .  Vic'  r'  comp* 
de  xl"  de  man'io  de  Wike  .  .  .  et  de  iiij  m.  de  Man'io  de 
Giddeleg'  .  .  .  Man'io  de  Ailricheston'  r.c.  de  xx"  [?  or  xv\ 
indistinct]  de  [p'dco  taill']  .  .  . 

^  Tliis  would  suggest  the  S.  T.  name  pf  Collibeare  (Cf.  Alured  de  Colesberni, 
in  P.R.  14th  Hen.  II.),  but  in  7th  John  and  later  it  appears  as  Colbert.  In 
10th  Ric.  I.  it  takes  the  form  Cober. 

2  A  —  Alienora,  the  Queen-mother. 

3  Morin  and  de  Mora  are  apparently  the  same  name.     See  4  &  5  John. 
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Id'  vie'  r.c.  .  .  .  de  viii"  vii*  xi**  de  blade  capto  ab  hoil^ 
de  Eia.  Et  de  C."  qui  capti  fuer't  ab  hoibB  Hug*  de  Gumai 
q*  tunc  fuit  [in]imi[cus]  R     ... 

Compof  WilTi  de  Wroteham  de  firma  &  ExUu  miruirCe  de 
Deiienescir'  &  de  Comvhy  etc. 

1198-9.  1  John.  Joh'es  de  Tarinton'  &  WUF  de' Wrote- 
ham redd!  comp*  .  .  .  de  firma'  de  Deu£7iescir*  .  .  .  sciT  de 
duohl  dim'  an'is.  Hug*  Bard'  \etc^  redd!  comp'  ,  ,  .  de  p\tca 
firm'  de  DeueTveadr^.  ...  Id  Vic'  redd'  comp'  .  .  .  defirw! 
m^an'ior*  comif  nu'o  [etc,],  ...  Et  A.  Begin'  Ix"  in  Ailriches- 
ton',  .  .  .  Et  Com'  Joh'i  vi*^  [ix"  cancelled  in  original]  xv^ 
in  Aderichescote  q'  uocat'  tauton  in  E[otulo]  xx°  Henr*  se'di, 
de  dim'  an'o.  .  .  .  Item  Nona  Oblata  Ric'  de  Bellomonte 
deb'  V  m  pro  h'end®  recordo  loq'le  sue  q*  h't  in  cur*  R  v's 
Roheisia  de  bellomonte  de  Amm'suracio'e  dotis.  .  .  .  Galfr* 
de  Barinton  &  Tom'  foliot  &  Bic'  Hidden  &  Umm'  des 
Boterels  deb'nt  q't  xx™  [i.e,  80  m.]  pro  h'end'  r*onabli*b3 
p'tib3  suis  q*  eos  centing't  de  t'ris  q'  fueru't  Bob'ti  foliot  aui 
sui  in  Emioc  &  Dunsidiec  maddeshamele  Almadeston* 
Luuinecet^  Chepintauten  [i.e.  North  Tawten. — e.  l.-w.]. 

1199-1200.  2  John,  ffiigh  Bard  Osb'tusfiV  WUl'ipro  eo 
redd  comp'  defirm'  de  Deuenescir'  de  dim'  anno.  .  .  .  Will's 
Briwerr'  redd  comp'  defirm'  de  Deuenesr'  de  dim'  annx),  . .  .  Et 
A.  Begine  .  .  .  xxx"  in  Ailricheston  .  .  .  de  dim'  anno. 

De  Flacit'  foreste  p'  G.fil  Pet\  .  ,  .  H'dr  de  North  tauton 
deb'  xl*  pro  murdd'.  Item  de  Obi  at'  Bic'  de  bellomonte 
deb*  V  m'  pro  c'a  q'  continet'  in  Bot'  p'ced*.  Ainerciam'ta 
de  placit'  foreste  p'  Hug'  de  Neuill  &  soc'  s^ws.  Suthtauton' 
deb'  xx«  p'  [Veti  Waste]  Wills'  de  Tauten'  deb'  v  m.  pro 
h'enda  custod'  teti'  t're  q'  fuit  Will'i  fil'  Joel  salua  dote 
mat's  h'edis  donee  id'  h'es  etatis  fuit,  &  deb'  respend'e  de  xx' 
annuis  ad  scacc'  donee  id'  h'es  etatis  fuit. 

1200-1.  3  John.  Bad'  Morin  redd'  comp'  de  firm!  de 
Dcucnescir',  ...  Et  A.  Begine  .  .  .  Ix^  in  Ailricheston'. 
...  In  th'ro  XX*  p'  man'  Will'i  de  Tauten.  De  p^mo  scuf 
R.  Bic\  .  .  .  Bic'  Beu£l  xxmli^^  dc  firm'  minar'  sic'  conf  in 
BoV  p'mo. 

Dc  PlacUis  Foreste  p.  G.  fil  Pet'  &  soc'  suos.  .  .  .  Bic'  de 
bellomonte  deb'  v  m'  sic'  cent'  ibid'.  ...  De  placitis 
foreste  p'  H.  de  Neuill.  Vic'  redd'  cemp'  .  .  .  de  xx"  de 
Suthtauton.  De  Ohlatis.  .  .  .  Will'  de  Tauten'  redd'  cemp* 
de  V  m  pro  h'nda  ousted'  t're  sic'  cent'  in   B.  p'ced.     De 

^  In  these  rolls  the  word  and  is  generally  represented  by  a  sign  like  a 
figure  7  (T ),  but  often,  as  here,  is  omitted  altogether. 
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Finib^  &  Scuf  MUiP,  .  .  .  Hog's  de  Valtort  ij  m  de  scut'. 
.  .  .  Wiir  Briewre  redd'  comp'  de  q*t'  xx  &  xiiij"  [ie.  £94] 
vi'  xi**  ob.  de  marcis  provenientib3  de  Stan'o  Deuon'  [& 
Cornub',  cancelled]  scil'  de  q®  lib3  miliar'  i  m'  de  dim'  an'o. 
In  th'ro  c.  m.  et  in  lib'aco'e  cl'ici  custodis  exit'  p'dci'  stamni 
in  Deuenescir  Ix"  x*^  de  dim'  an'o. 

1201-2.  4  John.  Rod*  Marin  redd*  comp'  .  .  .  de  firm* 
Deuo7i*  de  dim*  an*o.  Will's  Briwerre  Had'  de  Mora  pro  eo 
redd'  comp'  .  .  .  de  firm'  Deuon'  de  dim'  an'o.  .  .  .  Bad 
Morin'  r'  comp'  .  .  .  de  firm'  man'ior  comit'  nu'o  [etc.]  .  .  . 
Et  A.  Eegine  .  .  .  xxx*  in  Ailricheston.  .  .  .  WUl  BriewWe 
r*  comp*  de  m"  af  de  BemxirCti  firm*  7nan*ior*  de  an'o  s*c*do  In 
th*  nich*,  Et  Bog's  de  Toni  vi"  x"  p'  p'dc'm  br'  de  dim  an'o. 
.  .  .  Pladtis  forest  p'  G.  fil  pet*,  .  .  .  Bic'  de  bello  monte 
deb*  V  m'  sic*  cont'  [in  Bot.  primo].  ,  .  .  Be  $'c*do  scut*  .  .  . 
Bog's  de  Valtort  redd*  comp*  de  ij  m'  de  scut'.  Noua  Oblata 
.  .  .  Begin'  de  Valtort  deb*  xx°*.  Be  finibl  &  scut*  milit*  de 
tercio  sctU*  .  .  .  Isti  h*nt  Quiet  p*  hr*ia  .  .  .  Bog's  de  Toni. 

1202-3.  5  John.  WUVs  Briwerre  Rod*  de  Mora  redd!  comp* 
.  .  .  dcfirm*  de  BeucTiescir.  .  .  .  Will*  Briewre  redd*  comp* 
.  .  ,  de  firm*  man*ior  comitat*  mt*o  cu*  lestag*  [etc.].  ...  Et 
A.  Begine  .  .  .  Ix*  [xxx*  cancelled]  in  Ailricheston  .  .  .  et 
eid'  ix"  in  Wike.  ...  Et  Bog'o  de  Toni  xiii"  in  Ailriches- 
cot.  Be  s*cdo  scut*  R.  Ric*,  ...  Bic'  de  Bellomonte  deb' 
V.  m.  sic*  cont*  in  B*.  p*mo.  ...  Be  Ohlaiis.  ...  Et 
iiij"  xii"  x^  p'  man'  eid'  Vic'  pro  Joel'  de  Valtort.  ...  Be 
Amm*ciam*tis  p*  S.  de  pateshull  &  [E,  ?]  de  fau'kenh*g,  Vic' 
redd'  comp'  .  .  .  de  i  m'  de  Joel'  de  Valtort. 

1203-4.  6  John.  WUVs  Briewre  Rod*  de  Morapro  eo  redd! 
comp!  .  .  .  rfc  firm*  de  Beuencscir*,  .  .  .  Ftc'  reM  comp^  de 
q»*  XX  &  xi^*  [i.e.  £91]  &  l'^  de  firm'  Man'ior  Comit'  nu'o  (etc.). 
...  Et  A.  regine  vi"  ix*  \\^  in  Civit'  Exon  de  t'mio  Natal' 
&  t'mio  pasche  licet  obierit  an'  pascha  p*  br'  B.  .  .  .  [other 
entries]  . . .  et  A.  Begine  vii^  x"  in  lifton  de  dim*  ano  [and  in 
other  places]  .  .  .  et  A.  Begine  xv*  in  Ailricheston  de  q*rta 
p'te  an'i,  Et  in  eid*  Ailricheston  Hamel'  de  Torinton  ^  xv*  de 
q'rta  p'te  an*i  p'  br*  B.  amo[do]  totu[m].  Et  eid'  A.  ij*  vi**  de 
firm'  un*  dom*  [et]  xlv^  in  vill*  de  Wike  *  de  q*rt  p*te  an'i,  et 

^  (See  xxzv.  503.)  Charles  Worthy,  in  his  Suburbs  of  ExeUr^  states  that 
Richard  Hamlyn,  of  Wonford  (1166-1216),  was  5th  in  descent  from  Hamelinus, 
of  Domesday,  and  that  he  was  father  of  a  Hamlyn  of  Wonford,  who  resided 
at  Larkbeare  temp.  Hen.  III.  ;  also  of  a  Hamlyn,  sumamed  the  Harper,  of 
Hill  in  Holne.     nut  he  cites  no  authority. 

^  N.6. — When  first  going  through  the  rolls,  I  passed  over  items  concerning 
Wyke  as  irrelevant  to  S.  T;  (Wike  being  then  identified  both  by  Mr.  Reichel 
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Rog^o  de  Toni  £13  in  Ailrichescote  Et  deb*  xxiii"  [sic]  v"  i* 
I'd  r.  c.  de  eod*  deb*  In  th[esauro]  nich*[il]  Et  Eog*o  de 
Giuenni  vi"  xv"  de  tb3  p*ti  an*i  de  firm*  de  p*dca  Wike  de  q*a 
firm'  p*dcs  Reg's  deb*  respond*e  de  vi"  p*  ann*  p'  concessione 
E.  Vice  comiti  &  Vic*  deb*  resp*  ad  Scaccariu*  de  p'dc'is  vi" 
. . .  [Under  another  heading]  . . .  Rog*  Portari*  r.  c  de  xxxiii 
[sic]  iiij*  viii*  cont*  [in  Rot  p'mo]  . . .  Hug'  de  Stoddon  deb' 
vi"  ix"  vii^.sic*  cont*  ibid*.  De  OblcUis,  Ric*  Peuerell  redd' 
comp'  de  X  m  de  m'ia  In  th*  nich*.  ,  ,  .  De  s'cdo  Scu^  R. 
BiCf  &  Tercio,  .  .  .  Ric*  de  Bellomonte  deb*  vi  m,  sic'  cont' 
[in  Rot*  Prime]  [It  does  appear  in  1  John.]  De  Qtcarto  SciU^ 
Hug'  Peu'ell  de  Sandon*  redd'  comp*  de  ij  m  &  dim*  .  .  .  Et 

?[uiet.*  Nova  Ohlata.  Hug*  fil*  Wiiri  deb  vi"-  pro  h*endo  de 
.  ij  mil*  cu*  p'tin*  in  chedleston  &  in  Mukelesbir  &  in  Edric- 
heston*  v*s  Nicol*  de  Caillewei.  .  .  .  Hamelin  de  Torinton 
r.  c.  de  XX  m.  pro  h*nda  t*ra  sua  de  Ailricheston  q*  R  ei  ded* 
du*  fuit  com*  Moreton.  .  .  .  [Mention  of  Godefr*  de  Porta]. 
.  .  .  Will  de  Seruinton  r.  c.  de  x  m.  pro  h*enda  t'ra  q  fuit 
Rob*  p*ris  sui  in  Devon  pro  releu'  sc*l  feod  1  mil  de  feod 
Henr*  de  Tylli.     In  th*  lib'auit. 

1 204-5.  7  John.  WUUs  Briwerre  Rod  de  Mora  pro  eo  reM 
comp*  .  .  .  de  firm!  de  Deuenesdre. 

. .  .  Et  Rog*o  de  Toni  xiii"  in  Ailrichescote  Et  Hamelin  de 
Torinton  Ix*  in  Ailricheston.  .  .  .  Rog*8  de  luueniu  xlv"  in 
Wika  de  q*ta  p'te  an'i.  .  .  . 

Nova  Ohlata.  Rog*8  fil*  Rog'i  de  Guierin*  deb  C.  m.  &  1 
palefr'  &  1  Austurc*  pro  h*enda  t'ra  sua  de  Wike  &  Slandon 
unde  R  fecit  saisina'  Rog'  p'ri  suo  dum  e'et  Com  Moreton. 

De  Finihl  &  Scut*  7niV  de  vi^  [Anrw]  Ass* -ad  ij  m  [per/.] 
Vic.  r.  c.  de  ij  m.  de  harael*  de  Torinton.  ...  Id'  Vic'  r.  c. 
de  xl«  (or  xli«  ?)  de  Chelew'rde  &  Wike  .  .  . 

V.  r.  c,  de  xix^  &  dim*  m  de  xiiij  feod  &  dim*,  &  q^rt  pt*  de 
hxmore  Henr  de  Tilli. 

Et  milites  sup*  ^  sc*pti  q*  8u*t  de  eod  honore  inde  reddidunt 
Vic*  sup*^  anotat*.  Scl*  .  .  .  Henr'  blois  .  .  .  etc,  .  .  .  et 
Cheleworda  &  Wike  1  m  de  dim'f  in  fine  sup'  anot .  .  .  et  1  m. 
sup'  t'ra  de  Wike  q*  Rog's  de  Toni  h't  de  dim'f.  .  .  .  Rog's 
de  Toni  [blank]  1  m.  de  t'ra  de  Wike.  .  .  . 

and  Mr.  Whale  with  Great  Wyke  in  Chagford).  But  the  association  of  de 
Tony's  name  with  Wyke  in  7  John  having  stimulated  my  curiosity,  I  have 
since  taken  some  Wyke  notes  which  are  embodied  in  this  paper,  though,  to 
my  regret,  they  are  not  exhaustive. 

^  The  word  ** supra*'  seems  to  apply  to  the  entries  under  the  heading  "De 
Finib)  &  Scut.,'*  etc.,  some  of  the  names  being  the  same.  I  gather,  therefore, 
that  all  such  held  of  the  honour  of  de  Tilli. 
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1205-6.  8  John.  WiWs  Brieivre  BajX  de  Mora  jpro  eo 
redcT  comp*  de  firm*  de  Deicenescir,  Id'  vie*  r'  eomp'  de  ^  ocx& 
xi^^  i^  defirrrC  man'ior  comit*  nu*o  sic*  eont*  in  B.  vi^.  .  .  .  Et 
Eog'o  de  Toni  xiii"  in  Ailrichescote.  Et  Hamel  de  Torinton 
Ix^  in  Ailricheston.  ...  Id'  vie'  deb'  xxvi**  viii*  ix^  de 
placitis  foreste  de  t'pe  q"*  J.  Com'  h'nit  bailli'a.  .  .  .  Eic' 
de  Bellomonte  r'  comp'  de  v  m  sic'  cont'  [in  Eot.  v**]  De 
Am'7Jiciam*tis  p,  S.  de  patcshulL  Vic'  r'  comp'  .  .  .  de  xii* 
de  Eaun'  de  Tauton'.  De  Ohlatis,  Roger  de  Toni  r*  comp' 
de  i  m  de'  tr'a  de  Wike  de  an'o  p'tito.  In  Th'  dim.  m.  et 
deb'  i  m'. 

Isti  h'nt  Quiet'  p'  br'ia  .  .  .  Rog's  de  Toni. 

1206-7.  9  John.  Wills  Briwerre  Had'  de  Mora  pro  eo 
red*  comp'  de  .  .  .  firm'  de  Deuenesir'.  ...  De  Oblaiis. 
.  .  .  Rog's  fil  Rog'i  de  Guiemi  C.  m.  &  i  palef  r'  &  i  aiisture' 
pro  h'enda  t'ra  sic'  cont'  in  R.  vii.  .  .  . 

De  vi.  Scut  .  .  .  Vic'  r.  c.  de  xx*  de  Chelewurde  &  Wike. 
.  .  .  Roger  de  Toni  r.  c.  de  dim'  m.  de  t'ra  de  Wike. 

TailV  f*ca  [etc.]  .  .  .  iiij  m.  de  taill'de  Wike  .  .  .  [named 
between  Lidford  and  Kenton]. 

1207-8.  10  John.  [Repetitions — Tony  spelt  Tooni, 
mention,  under  Placita  forest',  of  Math's  de  Torinton.] 

1208-9.  11  John.  WUVs  Bewerre  Boud!  de  Mora  red: 
comp*  de  firm*  de  Deuenescir*  .  .  .  Rog's  de  Toni  xiii"  in 
Ailrichescote  et  Ric'  Malh'be  [i.e,  Malherbe — E.  L.-W.]  xii"  in 
Ailrichescote^  &  Wike  &  Slacton'  [or  Slaccon  ?]  p*  br'e  R. 
Galfr*  fil*  Alani  r,  c.  de  xxix^  de  veti^  firm*  minarie,  .  .  . 
Alesia  de  valle  Torta  deb'  ccc  m.  pro  henr'  de  la  pom'aie  sic' 
sup*  cotinet*.  Ho'ies  Ueuon  .  .  .  ccc  m.  &  i  palefr'  q' 
nolueru't  pati  q'  H.  de  Neuill  faceret  regard*  in  Deuon  nee 
p'ambulatione'  int*  forest'  R.  &  eos. 

1209-10.     12  John.    [Repetitions.] 

1210-11.  13  John.  Rob't  de  Vet'i  Ponte  Eudo  de  Bello 
campo  pro  eo  redd'  comp'  .  .  .  de  firm'  Comitat'. 

1211-12.  14  John.  .  .  .  [Same.]  .  .  .  AmciamerUa  de 
coiiuictis  p*  Comit  Wiiit*  &  B.  de  marisco.  Alured  de  forde 
r*  comp'  de  [etc.]. 

1212-13.  15  John.  [On  a  separate  membrane  from  that 
proper  to  Devon,  and  apparently  under  the  heading  "De 
IScut'  Wall,"  there  are  short  accounts  for  divers  counties, 
including  : — ]    Besiduum  de  Deuenescir^. 

^  This  is  evidently  a  clerkly  error  for  Ailricheston. 
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Roheisia  de  Belle  monte  Ix™  &  i  palefr*  pro  h'end  dotiW 
q*  ea',  conting't  de  tenem'tiis  q*  fuer't  Steph'i  fiameng  in 
crich'  &  Will*  de  belle  mente'  ^  in  Sire  well  &  Sim.  Buzun  in 
Wineferd  &  q*  nen  dist'ngat*  ad  se  maritand'  t'mini  ad  festu' 
S.  Jeh'is  bapt'  an'o  R  xiiij  xv  m  &  ad  fest'  S'  Mich'  xv  m. 
&  ad  fest  S.  Ylar*  xv  m  &  ad  pasch*  xv  m.  [Then  en  the  m. 
f er  Devonshire]  Rob,  de  Veti'  poiite  Eudo  de  Bello  campo  pro 
eo  r*  comp*  de  firm'  CoiJiitat\  .  .  ,  Nova  Oblata  ...  P. 
Winten'  Eps'  custes  Begin'  de  Valtert  r*  cemp'  de  xxxvii" 
iiij*  vi**  p'  br*  R.  de  p'v'e  sigill'. 

1213-14.  16  John.  .  .  .  Nova  Oblata,  Alesia  de  Valle- 
terta  deb',  i  m.  pre  iniusta  detenco'e  .  .  .  Will'  Cap'a  &  Xiana 
ux'ei'  deb  [etc.]  Vic'  dist'ingat  Jeelem  de  Valleterta  &  Hug' 
de  Hambire  &  p'tes  alios  q*  continent*  in  bri.  .  .  .  Isti 
hrCt  Quiet  p  br'ia  [Reg's  cancelled]  Regin'  de  Valtert  .  .  . 
de  med'  honoris  de  Teteneis. 

1214-15.     17  John.    Devenia,  de  dim'  an'o.     .  .  . 
Reb't  de  Vet'i  Pente  Eudo  de  Bellecampe  pro  eo  redd^ 
cemp'  de  firm'  cemitat'  ... 

.  .  .  Rad'  de  Tooni  vi"  x»  in  Ailrichescet'  et  Ric'  Malh'be 
vi"  in  Ailrichescet  &  Wike  &  Sclecton.  .  .  . 

Heie's  de  kenten  r.  c.  .  .  .  de  .  .  .  de  firm'  de  kenton  .  .  . 

Eustach'  de  Curtenai  vii^  x*  de  firma  t're  sue. 

Ric  flandr'  &  Baldewin  de  Belestane  [blank]  de  exitu' 

de  cheleWrde.    Et  [blank]  de  exitu  t're  Walt'i  de 

Cheuethorn. 

1215-16.     1  Hen.  III.     Not  extant. 

1216-17.  2  Hen.  III.  EoVtus  dc  CitrterC  redd'  cmnf 
.  ,  ,  de  firma  Dcvonic  ...  I.  [Isabella]  Regine  m'ri  Ix***  in 
Ailrichescet  .  .  .  et  Rad*  de  Teeny  xiii"  in  Ailrichescet  q' 
est  m'bru'  de  Tauten. 

1217-18.  3  Hen.  III.  Reb'  de  Curten'  Will's  de  Lunet 
pre  ee  r.  cemp'  de  .  .  .  firm'  Comit'  Deuen.  [Same  as  ante 
as  to  Queen  and  Tony.] 

1218-19.     4  Hen.  III.     [Same.] 

1219-20.  5  Hen.  III.  [Same  sheriffs,  same  items  re 
Queen  and  Tony.]  ,  ,  ,  De  Ohlatis.  Will's  Crec^  deb  x\^ 
pre  h'end  br'.  De  Am'ciamcntis.  Will's  fil  Will'i  de  Wike 
deb'  dim  m'  q'  ret'xit  se.    ...    Rog'us  de  Nutleg'  deb'  x* 

*  Is  this  the  WiUiam  referred  to  in  Rot.  Misae  of  14  John  thus:  **WiU'8 
de  Beaumont  serviente  eunti  in  nunciu'  d'ni  R.  in  Pict'.  de  douo  i  m.  per  R.'*  ? 
—(Cole's  Doc'ts.,  p.  250.) 

^  Any  connection  with  Crook  Burnel  ?    See  xxxv.  601. 
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q*  ret'xit  se  p'  pi  [ie,  sureties]  Eic'  Eusi  &  Eic*  de  Tauten. 
Eegin  de  la  Wike  deb*  dim'  m*  pro  diss'.  .  .  .  Eog's  Teng^ 
pro  diss'.  .  ,  .  . 

1220-21.  6  Hen.  III.  [Same  sheriffs,  etc.]  Vic'  r.  c. 
de  xvi»  de  firm'  de  Cheleworde  de  dim'  anno  xvii  R  J.  et  de 
v*  de  t'ra  de  Cheuethorn*  de  eod'  dim'  anno. 

Be  OUatis.    Will's  Croc  deb'  xl<*  pro  h'end  br'. 

1227.     12  Hen.  III.      ' 

[In  a  Plea  EoU  of  16  Ed.  III.  (Exch.  of  Pleas,  P.R 
68,  m.  29)  will  be  found  a  lengthy  examination  into  the 
conditions  of  tenure  of  the  manor  of  Kenton,  beginning 
with  the  citation  of  a  grant,  6th  Nov.  13  Ed.  II.,  to  Edmund 
de  Wodestok  of  this  manor,  valued  at  £80  per  an.  The  Pipe 
Eolls  are  also  drawn  upon  for  evidence,  and  from  its  extract 
of  12  Hen.  III.,  I  note]  Ead'o  de  Thouni  [spelt  Toonj 
in  orig.  roll]  xiii"  in  Ailrichescot  quod  est  membru'  de 
Tauton.  ...  Et  Will'o  Brewer  ...  in  Wike  ix",  et  in 
Ailricheseo^  Ix" .  . .  etc.  [thus  handing  on  the  error  in  spelling 
(as  I  take  it  to  be)  of  cot  for  ton\ 

DOCUMENTS  AT  HACCOMBE. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Carew  for  access  to 
the  collection  of  ancient  documents  in  their  possession,  from  one  of 
which,  numbered  300  in  the  calendar,  and  consisting  apparently  of 
recitals  of  title-deeds  to  lands  in  Crediton  and  North  Tawton,  I 
give  the  following  brief  abstracts : — 

(a)  1332  ?  Ego  Henricus  de  Laviry  fil.  Joh'is  de  L.  ded'  & 
concess'  Joh'i  fil  Will'i  de  Stoddon  ^  &  Mabill  ux  eius,  totam 
terram  meam  de  Stoddon  in  man'io  de  Northtawton  cii  suis 
p'tin*,  unacum  revercion'  dotis  que  Claric*  que  fuit  ux  Will'i 
de  Stoddon  tenet  in  Stoddon,  simul  cum  revere'  totuis  terre 
de  la  Bathe  2  que  Eob'tus  de  Tauton  &  Gilbertus  filius  Alex'i 
de  Tauton  tenent  ad  term'  annor',  unacum  revere'  tenementor' 
que  Will  Ev  [or  Gu  ?]  alene  et  Eogerus  Brouning  tenent  ad 
term'  annor',  in  villa  de  Northtauton,  habend  &  tenend  omnib' 
.  .  .  t'ram  de  Stoddon  predicto  Johi  de  S.  &  Mabille  uxor'  sue. 
.  .  .  Eeman'  Johi  de  Stoddon.  Test'; — Ade  Brodenymet, 
Will  de  Bukyngton,  Math'  de  Legh,  Eic'  Corbyn,  WUl'  de 

^  The  surname  Teng  must  surely  bear  some  relation  (whether  impartive  or 
derivative)  to  the  place-name  Tengewicke  or  Teignwike. 

•J  **Temp.  Ed.  II." — Hundred  de  Northtauton: — Tauton  cum  Assecome 
Stoddon  k  Wike  q  heredes  Hugon  de  Valletorta  tenent  (Exch.  T.R.  Misc.^ 
Bk.  72,  fol.  166 :  Feoda  in  Capite.) 
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Samford,  etc.  Dat'  ap*  Byry  die  domenica  prox'  ante  fest'm 
S'ci  Martini    A**  Ed.  III.  sexto. 


(b)  1336  ?  Joh*  de  Stoddon  concess'  Simon  atte  Pytte  de 
Taunton  totam  t'ram  meam  in  Bathe  apud  N.  T. 

A®  Ed.  III.  decimo. 

(c)  1339  ?  Joh'  Baudyn  &  Hug'  Hydon,  confirm'  Eog'o 
de  Stoddon  omnia  mess,  in  Stoddon,  Bathe,  Northtauton 
&  alibi  in  Corn.  Dev.  .  .  .  Eeman*  Galf*  Veaie  &  Johne 
filie  dementis  Stoddon.  Test*  Otone  Champernoun,  Petro 
Eggecombe,  Gilb'  Sampford,  Math'  Chepman,  Henr'  Goodman, 
etc.    Ap.  N.  T.    A**  Hen.  IV.  tercio  decimo. 

(d)  1332  ?  Joh.  de  Stoddon  fir  &  her'  Will'  de  Stoddon, 
concess'  Henrico  de  la  Biry,  fil'  Joh'  de  la  Biry  totam  t'ram 
meam  de  Stoddon  in  manerio  de  N.  T.  simul  cum  rev'  toti'  tr* 
de  la  Bathe,  quam  Eob't  de  Tawton  &  Gilb'  fil'  Alex'  de  T. 
.  .  .  etc.  unacum  revercion'  t'entor  que  Willus^  (Evasone  ?) 
&  Roger  Brownyng  tenent  in  vill'  de  N.  T.  Test' :  Ad.  de 
Brodenymet.  Will'  de  Bukyngtone  Math'  de  Legh  Will'  de 
Samford,  Eoger'  de  Westecote,  etc.  A**.  Ed.  IIL  sexto. 

(e)  1339  ?  Pagan  de  GoldwUle  remisit  Will'o  atte  Sele 
tot'  jus,  etc.,  in  novo  burgo  de  Crediton  .  .  .  etc.  Test : — 
Philip'  de  Shyllingeford  tunc  sen'  d'ni  Exon  (epi?)  Petro 
le  Tayllo'  Eic'o  Dryn  Selemanno^  d'eo  Bathepol^  .  .  .  Eic'o 
Batyn  clerico,  etc.     Dat'  ap'  Crediton. 

A**  E.  Ed. — tercio  decimo. 

(/)  ?     John  Barry  de  N.  T.  respond'  tam  D'no  Begi 

quam  hugon'  Coll,  &  Marg'ie  ux  eius  .  .  .  de  .  .  .  t're,  etc., 
in  Stoddon,  N.T.  &  Crediton. 

EARLY  TENURES. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

1160-62.  Scutages  in  Devon,  [Swereford's  Extracts]  .  .  . 
Idem  in  omnibus  ut  in  proecedentibus ;  Et  firmis  Liftone, 
Cheutone,  Ccdclc,  Fentri,  Wika,  Ailrichestone,  Tantone. 

{Liher  Ruhcus,  Ed.  Hubert  Hall,  p.  698.) 

*  Seleman,  from  sala=aulaj  hall,  and  man.  They  were  witnesses,  assessors, 
advocates,  executors  of  wills. — T.  w.  w. 

'  Bath  pool,  whose  intermittent  activity  and  the  superstition  connected 
therewith  wore  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  in  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  June, 
1904,  is  on  the  estate  of  Bath  in  N.  T.  Could  it,  I  wonder,  iK)ssibly  be 
identical  with  the  Crockewell  or  Cockeswell  in  N.  T. ,  on  which  I  have  a  note 
or  two  (xxxiv.  598)  ? 
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—  (Temp*  R  Joh\)  .  .  .  Nos  dedisse  confirmasse,  etc., 
Ric'o  Malherbe  &  hedib3  suis  quos  habebit  de  uxore  s'i 
desponsata,  t'ram  de  Wyka  Ailrichestan  &  SlaucuTnbe.  .  .  . 
[In  a  repetition  of  these  names  the  last  is  replaced  by 
Thomcumbe}  Both  are  under-scored,  which  in  Pipe  EoUs 
would  be  equivalent  to  cancellation.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
signifies  here. — E.  L.-W.]  (Cal.  Rot.  Chart.,  220.) 

1216,  14  April.  Eex  Vic*  Deuon.  .  .  .  Scia's  q'd 
dedim*  JRico  Malherbe  t'ram  cu'  p*tin*  in  Wike  &  Slancumb  & 
EUricliestan  cu*  oi'b3  lib'tatib3  etc.,  sic*  in  carta  n*ram  ei  inde 
f  *i  fecim,  .  .  .  etc. 

1216,  1  Nov.  Eex  Vic*  Deuon*  .  .  .  Precipim*  ti  q*d 
statim  &  sine  diFoe  h*re  fac*  d'ne  Begine  mat*i  n*re  plenar' 
saisinam  de  Civitate  Exon  cu'  feria  Civitatis  lestag'  &  stallag' 
et  de  Lifton  quam  Will's  de  Gatesden  &  ux*  eius  tenant, 
&  prseterea  de  Kenton  &  de  Aldrichestov!  &  de  Wyke  q*  ei 
assignata  fu'nt  in  dotem.     Et  q*m  sigillu'  n*ro,  etc. 

1221  (Pro  Alienora  de  Wancy).     Eex  Eic*o  de  Eipar*  sal*t. 

Mandam*  vob*  q*d  s*n  dil'oe  saisinam  h*re  faciatis  Damd  de 

Wintoii*  de  t*ra  qu'a  h'uit  in  Alrichestun  &  Wik  &  Hamel- 

Jtamstcd  de  dono  d*ne  I.  Eegine  m*ris  n*re  &  un*  cartas  suas 

h*t,  etc. 

1225.  Eex  Thom*  de  Cyrencestr*,  Sal't.  Sciat*  q*d  in 
man'iis  de  Ailricheston  &  de  Wyke  in  quibus  I.  Eegina  mat' 
n'ra  assignav'at  Elianor  de  Wancy  sex  libr*  tr*e  cu*  p'tin* 
ad  se  sustentand',  concessimus  eide'  cent*  sol*  t*re  cu*  p*tin*  ad 
se  sustentandu*  quamdiu  nob*  placu*it  .  .  .  etc. 

(Cal.  Eot.  Claus.,  pp.  261,  293, 483,  — ?) 

1224.  Kenton,  Eilrwliestiin,  Wik,  Leftun,  etc.,  are  named 
among  possessions  late  of  H.  Com,  Marchie  &  I.  Begine 
uxoris  sue.  (See  Cal.  Pat.  Eolls,  p.  445.) 

1209,  21  Jan.  [Pope  Innocent  III.  to  King  John,  ex- 
horting him  to  make  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  Queen 
Berengaria*s  dowry,  and  threatening,  otherwise,  to  place 
under  interdict  divers  of  his  manors,  including,  in  Devon] 
Kenton  and  Lifton,  Alrichescot  with  the  township  of  Slou-- 
combe  and  Qtiemvke  and  the  city  of  Exeter. 

(Cal.  Pap.  Eegisters,  cited  by  0.  J.  R.,  xxviii.  465,  n.  4.) 

1228,  Dec  13.    [Transl.]     The  King  grants  to  B.  Earl  of 

^  1314.  Glib,  de  Clare.  Comes.  Glouc  k  Heref.  .  .  .  Dorset,  Thomecumb, 
i  car.  t*r.  (CaL  Inq.  p.m.,  8  Ed.  II.,  68.) 

1314.  Patric  de  Cadorcius  .  .  .  Devon  .  .  .  Cheuethome  ^  f.  de  Plympton 
Honore.    .  .  •  (CaL  Inq.  p.m.  8  £d.  II.,  66.) 
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Comvmll  the  city  of  Exeter  and  the  manors  of  Kenton 
Lifton  and  of  Wyk  and  of  EUrishescot}  which  Queen 
I[8abella]  mother  of  the  King  held  in  dower  in  England 
for  her  support,  during  the  King's  pleasure. 

(C5.  Close  R,  p.  137.    See  xxxv.  504] 

1210-13.  Terrae  Normanorum  et  aliorum,  quorum  servitia 
ignorant  .  .  .  Eadulfus  de  Bray,  Cliclevfrth.  .  .  .  Robertus 
Peverel  Haylricliescote?  .  .  .  Ricardus  Malherbe,  Wycham  <k 
Aylrichestone  per  xii"  ad  Scaccarium. 

(Lib.  Eub.,  p.  559,  and  see  T.  w.  w.,  xxxiii.  392.) 

c.  1243  ?  [Under  Terr*  Nermann',  etc.]  Ric'us  de  Burton 
ten3  Chellisur'th  de  dpno  J.  Reg.  .  .  .  que  terra  fuit  Rob'ti 
de  S^  Dionisio  [  =  St.  Denis,  t.  w.  w.]  &  val.  p.  an.  xxxij". 

(Cal.  Test,  de  N.,  p.  199,  No.  858.) 

[In  Inqs.  p.m.  of  Peverels,  tempore  Ed.  I.,  I  note  among 
their  lands  Chelesworth  maner,  Wilts,  Chelevmrthe  alias 
Chelioore,  SvthHJ] 

1256.  Alice  Peverel  holds,  in  Wilts,  Newton  torvn  1  virg. 
land,  1  mess  &  1  past,  of  Boger  de  Toenye  rendering  10*  yearly. 

(See  New  CaL  Inq.  p.m.  Hen.  III.,  No.  386.) 

1220.  Rex  Vic.  Sussex.  Scia's  q'd  com'isim'  RoVto 
Peverel  I!p*aturfi  JExon'  custodienda'  q'mdiu  nob'  placu'it  Et 
id'o  t'i  p'cipim'  q'd  eid'  Rob'to  tr'a'  Ric'  de  Barentin',  etc. 

(Cal.  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  120.) 

1203.  King  John  orders  Robert  Peverel  to  give  Rad.  de 
Thoeny  full  seisin  of  the  manors  of  Saham  &  Ryhcot. 

(See  Cal.  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  154.) 

1206.     Mention  of  Parva  Cheleworth  in  " So7)is,  &  Dors" 

(CaL  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  75.) 

1166.  CertiBcationes  de  Feodis  Militum  temp.  H.  11.  .  .  . 
Devenescira  .  .  .  Carta  Roherti  Jilii  Regis  (milites  de  veteri 
feffamento)  .  .  .  Nicholaus  de  Cluledone  x  partem  militis. 

Carta  Willelmi  de  Traci: —  .  .  .  Ranulfus  Malliei^hc  viii 
p'tem  mil.  (Lib.  Rub.,  253.) 

1166.  From  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  119, 
it  appears  that  Robert,  the  King's  son,  had  the  hon.  of 
Okhavipton,  (o.  J.  R.,  xxix.  486.) 

^  For  the  reasons  adduced  on  p.  436  I  should  pronounce  Eilrichcsco^  in 
this  grant  an  error  for  Eilriches^on. 

3  c.  1243  ?    Cf.  Tata  de  Neville  (t.  w.  w.),  Fees  of  Hon.  of  Glouc.  : 

229  Chedeldun  )  ^^m  Paii..«,o,r  4  r.  ,v,   i  ^^  ^000  Cheldon. 

2^0*  Yedeacoth    ]  ^^     ^a^'e^ay  ^  p.m.  ^  j^  ^^^^  Jddlecoi.  Dolton. 

*  YfuUsooit  and  Edrichescote  are  other  variants  (see  xxxiii.  }9). 
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[Postscript  1384-5.  Devon.  .  .  .  Nova  Ohlata  .  .  . 
Thoma'  Reymond  xxviii'  p'  ann'  de  custodia  ten'  que  fu'unt 
Nich'i  sic  de  Wodeg^ne  in  villa  de  Chelesworthe  existen'  in 
man'  Reg's  p'  exili'u  judeor.  H'end  a  festo  s'ci  Michis  Anno  viii<* 
usq3  ad  iinem  decern  annor  p'x  sequ'  plenar'  completor*  Redd'o  ad 
t'mi'os  Pasche  &  s^  mich'is  equalit'  p*  manue^  Rohti^  ffrensh  ^ 
JoKis  eopleston'  de  com*  Devon,  Que  requir*  sup'  eundem  in  R® 
p'ced  in  Wyltes  &  in  R®  vii® ;  et  lvi»  de  ann'  p'ter.     [Next  entry  is] 

Wills'  Spekke  vi*  de  ex'  suis  for\  anno  viii®  Qui  requir*  sup 
eundem  in  R®  p'ced  in  Res  Wyltes\  (Pip®  Roll»  9  Ric.  II.) 

Wiltes  : — Chelesumrth  in  Hund.  de  Stapele.  Comitissa  Devon 
ten't  t'ciam  p'te  d'ci  man'ii  de  Rege  in  Cap'.        (Cal.  Rot.  Hund.) 

Do  these  aflTord  a  clue  to  the  Wike  and  Cheleworthy  of  the 
earlier  Pipe  Rolls,  or  has  the  coincidence  of  name  no  significance  1 
I  have  not  time  before  printing  to  pursue  the  inquiry.] 

1123,  3  June,  Grant  by  Hen.  I.  to  Walter  de  Gloucester 
[Earl  of  G.]  of  all  the  lands  of  Eadric  son  of  CheteL  [Domes- 
day holder  of  some  8  hides  in  Gloucestershire,  as  a  "  King's 
Thegn  "]. 

(Ancient  Charters ;  Pub.  Pipe  Roll  See.,  p.  18.) 

1 194  Sum'set  &  Dorset : — Galfr'  de  Mandevill  pen'  loco  suo 
Andr'  fil'  Will'  v'sus  Henr'de  Tilli  de  plac*  Baron  de  M'swode  et 
warantizab'  ess'  suu',  etc.     (Rot.  Cur.  Regis,  Palsgrave,  p.  93.) 

1195?  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  fined  in  100  marcs  to  have 
the  judgment  of  the  King's  court  touching  his  inheritance  in 
England  &  Normandy  whereof  he  was  deforced  by  Hen.  de 
Tilli  &  was  to  pay  400  m.  when  he  had  got  seisin  thereof. 

{MadoXf  Hist,  of  Exchequer ,  p.  670,  citing  Magn.  Rot.7  Ric  I.) 

1208?  JRobt,  de  Mandevill  deh,  .  .  .  pro  habend  Baronia  de 
Merswude  cum  oib3  terris-etc,  quae  Henricus  de  Tylli  tenuit 
&  antece8Sorib3  ipsius  Roberti  injuste  deforciavit. 

(Madox,  p.  489,  Magn.  Rot.  10  John.) 

1200.  CartaiTeTir'  de  Tilly . . .  Q^  h'eat  &  teneat  omnes  terras 
sua  in  Angl'  &  in  Norm' ...  in  pace  sicut  Will's  fil  Johis,  pat 
'suus  &  Dionisia  mat'  eius  tenner'u't  temp'e  Henr.  Reg.  avi 
p'ris  n'ri.  (Cal.  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  75.) 

1200.  William  de  Merle  ...  to  have  the  King's  charter  for 
seisin  of  his  lands  in  Normandy  and  England.  .  .  .  The 
Steward  of  Normandy  ...  to  deliver  to  him  the  Charter 
thereof,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Henry  de  Tilly. 

(Madox,  p.  522,  cites  Oblat  Norm.  2  John.) 

1205.  Rex  . . .  Custodi  t're  Henr*  de  Tilli  .  . .  q'd  h're  facias 
Consulato  Balifitar'  n'ro  man'iu  de  Kin  ton,  extensi'  q'd  fuit 
Henr'  de  TiUi.  (etc.).  (Cal  Rot.  Clans.,  p.  19  b.) 
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c.  1243.  Feoda  illor'  que  tenent'  de  d'no  rege  in  capita 
infra  libt'atem  S'ci  Edm*i  quib3  d'us  Eex  non  scribit.  .  .  . 
Ric\ts  de  la  Tille  feoda  de  ij  milit  in  Parva  Blandford  &  Eade- 
linton,  Dors.  (Cal.,  Test.  K,  p.  416.) 

1204  ?  . .  .  Henry  de  Blois  gave  Ixx  m.  to  have  a  fee  of 
seven  knights  in  Cornwall,  which  was  his  father  Alan's  and 
for  relief  of  \  k't's  fee  which  his  father  held  of  the  fee  of 
Henr'  de  Tilli.       (Madox,  p.  317,  cites  Magn.  Eot.  6  John.) 

1220.  Alienora  de  Baioc  &  others  .  .  .  "inq.  utru'"  Robert 
de  Tillebroc  son  of  Willm  de  Tillebroc  deceased  . . . 

(See  Excerpta  Eot.  Fin.,  p.  45.) 

1329  ?  (3  Ed.  III).  To  Earl  of  Line.  Mag'r  Will.  Ruph, 
"  Fisic,'*  holds  lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mich,  on  the  Mount, 
which  had  belonged  to  Jocei  de  Ebor,  killed  in  the  old  war, 
and  had  belonged  to  Will,  de  Tilhroc. 

Terrae  Normannorum  seisitae  in  manum  D'ni  Regis,  temp. 
Hen.  Ill,  vel  ante  .  .  .  Suff.  Mand  est  Vic  q'd  de  una  caruc' 
t're  in  Gretingha'  q'a  Mag'r  Rads  de  Juveny  tenuit  &  q*  cep' 
etc.,  tale'  ses'  eid'  Rad's  h're  fac'  q'ale'  prius"  habuit. 

(Rot.  Select.  Hunter,  p.  264.) 

1214.  Licence  to  "JbA'  Jeweni  Senescall'  Abb'is  de  Wal- 
tham  "  to  hunt  in  Essex.  (CaL  Rot.  Glaus.,  p.  140.) 

1224.  Liberac'.  Rex.  .  .  .  Thes.'  ...  &  earner',  sal't 
Liberate  de  Thesauris  nostro  .  .  .  Henr'  Bissop*  &  Rogo  de 
Juveny  s'vientib3  n'ris  exisentib3  in  castro  n'ro  de  M'leberg 
\i,e.  Marlborough. — E.  L.-W.]  quo3  ut'q'  h't  per  die*  xii  den, 
xxxiii*  de  liberacionib3  suis  .  .  .  a  die  .  .  .  etc. 

(Cal.  Rot.  Glaus.,  p.  585.) 

[Other  disbursements  to  them  on  m.  6,  8,  and  13,  page  582.] 

1309.  One  of  the  jurors  in  the  Inq.  p.m.  of  Robei^t  de 
Tony  (3  Ed.  II.,  No.  33)  as  to  his  possessions  in  Wiltshire 
(m.  3)  is  a  Will,  le  JeaiueTW, 

1204.  Scia's  q'd  concessim'  Rog'o  de  Chiierne  dominicum 
n'rm  de  Wike,  q'd  tenuit  de  D'na  Regina  m're  n'ra  tenend'  ei 
quamdiu  nob'  placu'it  ad  respondend  in'  sic'  tunc  respondit 
&  tenendu'  sic  ea'  tenuit  te'pe  p'dce  Regine  de  ilia.  Et  id'o 
t*  p'cipim  q'd  ita  ei  in'  saisina  h're  facias. 

(Cal.  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  3.) 

1186.  Red  Book,  temp.  Hen.  II.,  Will'mus  de  Breose 
28  mil.  of  Hon.  of  Berdsteple,  of  which  Hamelin  de  Toriton 
holds  1.  [ThiB  was  in  33  Hen.  II.  See  p.  60. — E.  L.-W.] 
The  Honour  was  in  the  King's  hand,  33  Hen.,  p.  33,  Red  Book. 

(t.  w.  w.  xxxiii.  367.) 
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1197.  .  .  .  Int'  Gaiifr*  fil'  Ead'  de  Wdeford  petente  & 
HamdirC  de  Torinton  tenent®  de  vi  ferl*  t're  in  W'deforde, 
Cornub.  (Ped.  Fin.,  Pipe  EoU  Soc.,  p.  55.) 

1171.  18  Hen.  II.  Ralph  de  Tony  40«  (scutage  ?)  in  Co. 
Sussex. 

1194-5.     Roger  de  Tony  40*-  in  Sussex. 

(Eed  Book,  pp.  58,  92.) 

1205.  In  the  Rot.  de  Prestito,  7  John,  we  have  "  Bog.  de 
Toni  de  p'stito  xxx  m.  pond'." 

(Cole's  Documents,  etc.,  p.  271.) 

1204.  Rex  .  .  .  Vic  Norf.  .  .  .  qd  facias  hVe  Rog*  de 
Thoen  xxx"  t*re  extensas  de  t'ris  Norm.  .  .  .  etc. 

(Cal.  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  14.) 

1204.  Rex  .  .  .  Wiirs  Briw[ere]  .  .  .  Mandam'  voV  q'd 
faciatis  h're  Rog'o  de  Thonen  xxx"  in  tr'a  q*  fuit  Henr^  de 
Tilhroc  in  Devon,  extensas  ex*  parcos  &  forestas  n'ras,  salvis 
nob'  bladis  &  catall.  (Cal.  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  15.) 

1205.  Grant  worded  exactly  like  above,  except  that  the 
name  Tillilio  is  substituted  for  Tilhroc,  {Ibid,,  p.  33.) 

1217.  Rex  G.  fil  Pet'  .  .  .  Concessim*  Baldevnn'  de  Tony 
.  .  .  i  mercat'  ap.  Witlesford.         (Cal.  Rot.  Claus.,  p.  74.) 

1264.  Walter  de  Mitcegros  held  in  Hereford  Moniton  & 
Wynfreton  manors,  of  Roger  de  Tony  by  service  of  1  k't's 
fee.  Walt  de  M.  his  grandfather  had  among  nine  daughters 
Petronilla,  Juliana  &  Alice,     [These  are  all  Tony  names.] 

(See  New  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.  Hen.  III.,  No.  606.) 

12  .  .  ?  [After  the  Queen's  marriage  to  the  Earl  of 
March,  Hen.  III.  gave  the  manor  of  Kenton  to  his  brother.] 

.  .  .  *'  Rico  de  AllerrC  f'ri  suo  .  .  .  totum  d'c'm  man'iu'  de 
Kenton  cu'  p'tinenc'  &  Suthteyng  p'tin's  ad  Kenton,  sic' 
quodda'  membr'  ..."  etc.         (Cal.  Hund.  Rolls,  p.  74.) 

1299.  Ed.  Comes  Cornub.  .  .  .  fuit  seis  in  Wike  & 
Suthtens,  .  .  .  Dicunt  qd  tenuit  die  quo  obiit  man'iu  de 
Wik  (cum  ?)  Hamelette  de  Sutlvten^g,  ptinente  ad  d'c'm  maner^ 
in  d'nico  suo,  ut  de  feodo  de  d'no  Rege  in  cap.  |)  quad'- 
serviciu  ignorent  In  quo  q'8...dem  Manor  est  quoddam 
molendinu  aquaticu  .  .  .  etc.  (extent  given).  It.  dicunt  q'd 
(nba  ?)  &  perquis  cur,  unacum  finib3  &  rele'is  valent  p.  an  xl* 
[Lydford  and  Kenton  are  separately  valued,  and  in  these 
there  is  no  mention  of  Wike  or  Suthteign.] 

(Inq.  p.m.  28  Ed.  L,  44] 
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1386.  Thomas  de  Engleschevill  &  her*  sui'  deb'  unu'  par' 
calcar'  de  aur'  p'  ann'  de  maner'  de  Tyngewyk  cu'  p'tai  in  hoc 
com',  quod  fuit  escaeta  S^e  H.  de  t'ris  Normannor'  et  quod 
idem  Rex  xv  die  Mai  A®  regn.  sui  xxi"^  dedit  p'fato  Thome 
her*  &  assign'  suis,  sicut  cont'  in  Rot*  xxxv*<>  R  Ed  III. 

(Pipe  RoU,  9  Ric.  11.) 

1263.  William  le  Pruz.  Kt.  (William  his  son,  aged  25,  is 
his  heir)  held  in  Devon  Giddeley  alias  Giddelith  manor 
(extent  given)  of  the  King  in  chief,  at  fee  farm,  rendering 
72*  1*^  yearly  which  the  sheriff  receives  as  his  own  farm, 
Stoddeley  \  fee,  Cumesheved,  Hacche  manor,  and  CoUon, 

(Cal.  Inq.  p.m.  C.  Hen.  III.,  File  38,  13.) 

[From  the  original  I  note : — ]  Colton,  de  heredibj  Roffi  de 
Taune,  reddendo  inde  annuatim  1*-  Reddit  Ass.  Ix"*  Die'  eciam 
q'd  nul  h't  ibi  in  d'nico.  Exit'  duor'  molendinor'  ualet  p  annu 
i  marc,  p  quisita  cur'  di  mr*  Summa  iiij  li. 

1550.  In  the  Forester's  Acct.  of  Fines  Villarum,  payable 
by  Venville  tenants,  among  names  in  the  Northern  bailiwick 
are : — Township  of  Trulegh  2/6,  Collerowe  7^**,  parish  of  Scmth 
Tawton  7"  4J*,  township  of  Sele  6J**,  parish  of  Kelston,  i.e. 
Belston,  3«-  (xxxiii.  585) 

REMARKS  ON  THE   PIPE  ROLLS. 

[(Postscnpt)  Before  the  present  paper  can  be  published, 
a  communication  from  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Whale  will  have 
appeared  in  Devon  Notes  and  Quenes,  being,  as  he  is  good 
enough  to  acknowledge,  a  digest  of  my  extracts  from  Pipe 
Rolls  and  other  sources,  with  his  deductions  therefrom. 
My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Whale  is  too  generous  to  South 
Tawton  in  his  application  of  all  the  five  or  six  names  of 
Pipe  Roll  manors  to  existing  estates  in  that  one  parish. 
To  my  thinking,  some  of  the  proposed  identifications,  besides 
subjecting  orthography  to  a  severe  strain,  would  involve 
considerable  difficulty  in  retaining  the  relative  proportions 
and  situations  of  the  several  manors  without  undue  over- 
lapping and  redistribution  of  estates,  whose  A.S.  nomencla- 
ture in  many  cases  attests  their  antiquity ;  but  restrictions 
of  time  and  space  prevent  my  thoroughly  examining  into 
the  very  interesting  questions  raised,  or  doing  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Whale's  arguments,  which  might,  moreover,  possibly 
have  been  affected  by  some  items  that  I  have  gleaned  since 
the  preparation  of  his  article.  I  quote  verbatim  (from 
D.  K &  Q,,  vol.  iii.  part  iv.  p.  119)  the  following: — 
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IDENTIFICATIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  REV.  T.  W.  WHALE,  M.A. 

I.  Ailrkhescota.  Addiscott  and  Blackball,  the  manor  houses, 
and  the  lands  of  East  Ash  and  Zele  Tony  manors,  also  Allison. 
Roger  de  Allingeston,  4  Joh.,  releases  all  his  right  in  the  land  of 
Allingeston,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  Roger  de  Tony's  representa- 
tives paid  to  the  Abbess  of  Leigh  the  annual  rent  of  XI.  [RecHus^ 
168.  8(i.,  originally,  vide  xxxiii.  p.  404 ;  but  later  XI,  vide  Rot,  Clam.^ 
23  Car.  II.,  14,  which  refers  to  the  "ancient  rent  of  20* "  etc. 

E.  L.-W.] 

II.  Ailrichestona.  If  this  is  Ailrich's  town,  then  dropping  the 
name  of  the  early  owner,  as  is  found  in  many  like  cases,  we  have 
"the-ton,**  Ydeton,  Itton.  But  the  manor  of  Itton  given  to 
Mohun  included  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Ailrichestona  of  the 
Pipe  Rolls. 

III.  Wicha,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Slandon,  Slac'combe, 
Silicton  [I  have  not  met  this  form,  B.L.-W.],  Slaucombe — ^words 
not  readily  deciphered  in  the  Pipe  Rolls — are  meant  to  stand  for 
Sele-tony  or  South-tawton,  which  itself  is  written  Sutton,  Shoth- 
ton,  etc.,  and  that  Wicha  Southtawton  distinguishes  this  from 
Wicha  Southting.  That  it  included  Week,  Middle  Week,  West 
Week,  Poltimore,  and  probably  East  Ash,  viz.  that  part  of  the 
manor  of  East  Ash  not  included  in  I. 

IV.  Cheleworthy  and  Wike,  I  think,  may  represent  CoUyforde 
and  Northwyke,  and  that  they  were  members  of  the  manor  of 
Blackball  [GoUeford  (so  spelt  1327)  and  the  adjoining  Golebeare 
(1243)  are  members  of  Itton,  and  N.  Wyke  of  Blackball. — e.  l.-w.] 
Whether  the  20  marcs  which  Hamelin  de  Toritone  accounted  for 
in  getting  the  King's  leave  of  possession  refers  to  this  or  to  (IIL) 
is  not  easily  decided,  though  his  payment  of  20  marcs  and  30 
marks  should  be  noted.  Of  course,  the  Domesday  constituents. 
South  Tauetona,  Aissa,  and  one  ferling  from  Ghemeslete,  were  all 
merged  into  one  manor,  and  the  fee  farm  rents  grouped  without 
reference  to  the  former  parts. — T.  W.  Whalb. 

The  Tawtons. — The  distinction  between  Tauton  Hundred 
and  Sudtauton  Hundred  in  the  Roll  of  1  Ric.  L  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  name  "  Tauton,"  whenever  standing  un- 
qualified, should  be  interpreted  North  Tawton,  as  Mr,  Reichel 
has  rendered  it  in  his  Pipe  Rolls  of  Hen.  II.  (xxix.  460). 
Yet  such  a  deduction  must  be  relinquished  in  the  face  of 
the  statement  (10  Ric.  I.  and  1  John)  that  Alderichescote 
was  called  Tauton  in  the  roll  of  22  Hen.  III.,  and  (2  Hen. 
III.)  Ailrichescot  is  a  member  of  Tauton  ;  for  we  know  that 
Ailrichescot  was  in  South  Tawton.  Moreover  the  invari- 
ability of  the  rent,  £13,  shows  that  Ailrichescot  and  Tauton 
were  interchangeable  designations  of  South  Tawton. 
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In  the  roll  of  1  John  North  Tawton  is  distinguished  as 
"  Chepintauton " ;  Lysons  notices  that  it  had  borne  the 
name  before  the  grant  to  Yalletort  of  a  market  in  1270. 
In  1263  the  lord  of  S.  T.  had  received  annually  4«.  as  one- 
third  part  of  the  market  of  Northtauton  (xxxiiL  408),  and 
he  had  been  granted  a  market  in  S.  T.  as  early  as  1204» 
so  that  N.  T.  must  have  received  its  distinctive  aliaa  before 
that  date,  but  whether  an  earlier  instance  than  this  of  1  John 
can  be  adduced  I  know  not. 

The  surname  de  Tawton  occurs  with  tantalising  absence 
of  localisation.  We  find  in  2  John,  Will  de  Tauton,  guardian 
of  Will,  son  of  Joel ;  in  3  John,  Will  de  Tauton ;  in  7  and  8 
John,  Eaun'  (z.e.  Ealph)  de  Tauton ;  in  5  Hen.  III.,  Ric  de 
Tauton.  Among  the  burgesses  chosen  to  represent  Oke- 
hampton  in  Parliament  in  1230^  were  Eobertus  Cissor  (a 
S.  T.  name)  and  Thomas  de  Tauton  ("or  Tanton  "  ?).  In  the 
Lay  Subsidy  EoU  of  1327  (xxxiii.  421)  for  S.  T.,  Aluredus 
de  Tawton  is  one  of  the  taxed.  In  the  Haccombe  deeds  of 
1332  a  Eobert  de  Tawton  and  Gilbert,  son  of  Alexander  de 
Tauton,  hold  Bathe  in  N.  T.  Alexander  and  Gilbert  de 
Wyke  were,  by-the-by,  among  names  of  early  jurors  in  N.  T., 
and  there  was  a  Joel  of  Chawleigh  Wyke  in  N.  T.  Hundred. 
Joel  was  also  a  Yalletort  Christian  name,  but  the  Joel  asso- 
ciated with  Will,  de  Tauton  in  2  John  was  more  probably  the 
Joel  de  Asp'ton,  whose  son  William,  in  the  roll  of  2  Hen.  III., 
"r.c.  de  xlvii"  xvii^  de  mia  pris  sui.'*  Sometimes  we  get 
the  spelling  Joel  de  Espreton,  which  sounds  like  Spreyton, 
but  de  Ashburton  is  probably  the  correct  rendering,  judging 
from  comparison  with  early  Lay  Subsidy  Eolls.  Of  what 
family  was  Joel  de  Asperton  is  another  question,  and  I  would 
ask  the  same  concerning  the  de  Toritons. 

[1210-12.  Among  Tenentes  de  honore  Gloucestriae  in 
Corn,  and  Devon  is  Willelmus  de  Toritone  vii  milites. 

{Liber  BuheiiSy  p.  559.)] 

The  topographers  seem  unable  to  bring  forward  any 
evidence  of  the  possession  by  the  Valletorts^  of  the  manor 

^  Wright's  (Fothergill's)  Hist,  of  Okehampton. 

^  Roger  de  Valletourt,  33  Hen.  II.,  had  livery  of  the  Hon.  of  Tremeton  in 
Cornwall,  and  5  John  answered  for  59  knights*  fees  of  the  Hon.  of  Moreton, 
was  succeeded  by  Reginald,  who  ra.  Bassett,  and  died  80  Henry  III.  (Banks' 
Baronage,  189).  Lysons  (p.  481)  states  that  the  manor  of  N.  T.  belonged  in 
the  early  part  of  Hen.  III.  's  reign  to  the  Valletorts.  Risdon  (p.  293)  says  that 
the  manor  **  did  in  elder  ages  belong  unto  Sir  Joel  Yautort  a  younger  son  of 
Sir  Ralph  de  Vaultort  &  Joan  the  daughter  of  Richard  E.  of  Cornwall." 
Ralph  {**  son  of  Ooscelm^'*  according  to  J.  H.  Round),  the  Domesday  holder 
of  Derta  (Dart  Ralph,  Witheridge)  and  W'rda  (Worth  in  Washfield),  is  con- 
jectured by  Mr.  Reiohel  (xxxv.  312,  n.  2)  to  have  been  a  Ralph  de  Valletorta. 
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of  North  Tawton  before  Testa  de  Nevill  (1243?),  wherein 
Joel  de  Valletort  is  the  recorded  holder.  It  is  not,  I  am 
told,  improbable  that  the  2  marcs  scutage  stated  in  the  P.R. 
to  have  been  paid  by  Koger  de  Valtort  in  8  Ric.  I.  was  for 
the  fee  of  N.  T.,  but  confirmatory  evidence  is  required.  [In 
Liber  R^tbem  (p.  698)^  I  note  among  the  scutages  of  Devon, 
Ao  vii  Hen.  II.  ("1160-61")  Rogerus  de  Valle  Torta,  im; 
A°  viii,  ijm.  and  (p.  259)  1161,  "Carta  Radulfi  de  Valtort. 
Hoc  est  tenementum  Radulfi  de  Valtort  quod  tenet  de 
Rege  in  capite,  scilicit — feodum  j  militis."]  The  following 
Valletorts  are  mentioned  in  my  P.R.  extracts :  (1  Ric.  I.) 
Joel,  (8)  Roger,  (3  John)  Roger,  (4)  Alesia,  Roger,  Reginald, 
(5)  Joel,  (17)  Roger,  Reginald,  (16)  Joel,  Reginald.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  are  named  only  in  respect  of  fines, 
etc.,  without  indication  of  place,  or,  in  the  latest  instance, 
in  connection  with  a  moiety  of  the  Honour  of  Totnes. 

Aederichescote  alias  Ailrichescot,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously identified  with  Addiscot  in  S.  T.  (a  member  of  the 
[sub-]manor  of  Ash  alias  S.  T.),  seems,  in  the  12th  century, 
and  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  13th,  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  manorial  functions  for  the  combined  manors.  Ash 
having  been  merged  in  S.  T.  as  one  of  the  "  Terrae  Additae  " 
of  Domesday,  though  separated  from  it  again  in  about  1240, 
when  Roger  de  Tony  granted  away  to  Richard  de  Poltimore 
£12  5s.  6rf.  worth  of  land,  corresponding,  as  I  have  shown 
(xxxiv.  587),  to  the  present  manor  of  Ash,^  including  "  Polti- 
more" at  its  western  extremity.  And  by  the  way,  that 
[?  annual]  value  (described  as  £12  rent  in  1397)  curiously 
approximates  to  the  £13  rent  set  against  Ailrichescot  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls. 

P.S, — I  think  I  see  now  why  the  Exchequer — out  of  all 
Tony's  large  manor  of  S.  T. — seems  to  recognise  only  Ailrich- 
escot, and  to  draw  from  it  its  full  rent  to  the  use  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  Ailrichescot  meant  primarily  Ash,  and  Ash,  as  far 
back  as  T.R.E.,  had  always  been  a  royai  dower-land. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  manor  of  S.  T.  was,  as  far  as 
can  be  calculated  from  the  imperfect  items  of  the  Inqn , 
something  over  £34  in  1263,  and  in  1241  Petronilla  de  Tony 
farmed  it  for  £37  85.  3rf.  (xxxv.  505).  But  none  of  these 
rents  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  Domesday  valuations.] 

The  first  we  hear  of  the  name  Aedrichescot  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls  is  in  14  Hen.  II.,  when  "the  men  of"  A.  render  their 

^  F.  AidSt  p.  439,  shows  it = Maker,  SuttoD,  and  King's  Tamerton. — o.  J.  R. 
2  That  it  was  this  manor  seems  corroborated  by  the  reference  to  Richard 
de  Pultemor  as  "  Lord  of  the  Manor"  of  S.  T.  (xxxiii  410). 
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account.  The  men  are  referred  to  in  one  or  two  other  rolls 
anterior  to  those  of  10  Ric.  I.  and  1  John,  wherein  Earl  John 
is  named  as  the  recipient  of  the  rents,  but  it  is  not  until 
6  John  that  we  come  upon  the  entry  (repeated  in  all  sub- 
sequent rolls  down  to  2  Hen.  III.,  when  Ralph  de  Tony 
succeeds  him)  '^Itog*o  de  Toni  xiif^  in  Ailrichescot"  (In  the 
same  year,  1204,  a  market  in  S.  T.  was  granted  him,  xxxv. 
504.)  It  is  true  that  the  name  of  Roger  de  Tony  occurs  in 
the  Pipe  Rolls  of  8  Ric.  I.  and  4  John,  but  not  in  connection 
with  any  place-name,  though  we  know  that  he  held  land^  in 
the  "  Moor  of  Dartmoor  "  in  the  reign  of  John  (xxxiii.  405), 
and  Dugdale  (p.  469)  mentions  his  having  been  given  £40 
worth  of  land  apart  from  Aedrichescot,  whether  in  Co.  Devon 
is  not  clear.  The  question  then  arises :  Why,  seeing  that 
Ailrichescot  and  the  villa  of  S.  T.  with  all  its  appurts.,  its 
men,  its  rents,  etc.,  according  to  the  Charter  (xxxiv.  588),  had 
been  granted  to  Roger  de  Tony  when  King  John  was  Earl  of 
Moretain  {i.e,  before  April,  1199),  did  so  many  years  elapse 
before  any  reference  was  made  to  him  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  in 
respect  to  the  rents  of  that  estate?  The  fact  that  it  was 
granted  to  him  on  his  marriage  with  Constance  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Richard  Vicecomes  de  Bellomonte  during  the 
lifetime  of  this  Richard,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Ralph  (see 
Witnesses)  might  perhaps  permit  one  to  explain  the  delay 
as  attendant  on  the  death  of  her  father;  but  a  Richard  de 
Bellomonte  would  appear  by  these  rolls  to  have  been  living 
as  late  as  8  John,  when  he  "rendered  account"  of  5  marcs 
that  had  been  due  from  him  since  1  John.  For  record  of  a 
suit-at-law  between  him  and  Rohaise  de  Bellomonte  con- 
cerning apportionment  of  dower,  see  15  John.  Possibly  the 
Richard  of  the  long-standing  debt  was  another  than  the 
Viscount,  and  I  may  fail  in  some  instances  to  appreciate  a 
distinction  between  the  fee  itself  and  the  chief  or  other  rents 
arising  out  of  it. 

[P.S. — To  present  in  brief  Mr.  Whale's  explanation :  The 
grant  of  1199  entitled  de  Tony,  not  only  to  the  manor  of  S.  T., 
with  the  freeholders  to  be  his  men,  but  also  to  rents  in  S.  T. 
which  had  previously  been  reserved  to  the  kings.  There  was, 
however,  apparently  a  stipulation  that  the  high  or  chief  rent 
of  £13  should  be  paid  to  Queen  Eleanor  as  part  of  her  dower 

^  Note  the  grant  in  1204  to  Roger  de  Tony  of  £30  worth  of  land  in  Devon 
that  had  belonged  to  Henry  de  Tilbroc  (or  de  Tilly)  (p.  429). 

Cf.  2  John,  S.  T.  owes  xx*  for  Ancient  Waste.  No  doubt  that  part  of  the 
Commons  of  Devon  which  belonged  to  the  manor  ("South  Tawton  Common"), 
and  which  would  have  been  held  of  Lydford. — t.  w.  w. 
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for  80  long  as  she  lived.  In  10  Eic.  I.  she  seems  to  have 
transferred  this  rent  to  her  son  John,  who  sold  the  reversion 
of  it  to  Tony,  and  on  the  Queen's  death,  6  John,  the  £13 
which  Tony's  freehold  tenants  had  paid  to  the  Sheriff  were 
repaid  to  Tony,  who  thenceforth  received  it  annually.  The 
payments  to  Tony  in  8  Ric.  I.  and  1  and  4  John  particular- 
ised as  per  breve  regis  (by  the  king's  brief)  were  special  gifts.] 
In  1210  an  "Ailrichescot"  was  held  by  Eobert  PevereL 
Was  this  the  Dolton  one  (p.  440)  ?  Or  might  it  be  an  error 
for  one  of  the  Ailrichestons  (vide  xxxiii.  401,  n.  4)  ? 

WlKB  AND  AlLRICHESTON. 

"  The  Wike  of  the  Pipe  Eolls  "  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
to  represent  a  single  place,  but  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  be 
the  designation  of  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  estates. 

The  Wike  which  yielded  an  annual  rent  of  £9,  generally 
assigned  in  dower  to  the  Queen,  is  frequently  associated  in 
these  accounts  with  Ailricheston,  or  with  Slaucombe,  or  with 
both.  Controversy^  has  long  played  around  this  group. 
[F.S. — Mr.  Reichel  would  locate  the  three  in  Chagford,  Mr. 
Whale  in  South  Tawton.]  Chelsworthy  is  also  coupled  with 
Wyke,  but  for  a  few  years  only.  The  accretion  of  new 
material  concerning  these  estates  makes  further  investigation 
desirable,  and  perhaps  it  may  clear  the  ground  a  little  if  I 
collate  the  items  separately  for  each  combination. 

Mr.  Reichel  in  identifying  Ailricheston  with  Easton  Barton 
lays  stress  on  its  connection  with  "Wike,"  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  Great  Wyke  in  Chagford,  and  included  in  the 
ancient  manor  of  South  Teyng.  Mr.  Whale  objects  that  the 
rents  of  Wicha,^  if  thus  situated,  would  have  been  indistin- 
guishably  included  in  those  of  Kenton,  to  which  manor  (as 
he  reads  the  Hund.  Roll,  avie,  p.  429)  Suthteyng  pertained. 
Mr.  Reichel,  however,  contends  that  only  a  part  of  the  old 
manor  or  hundred  of  Suthteyng  was  appurtenant  to  Kenton, 
to  wit,  certain  farms  in  Manaton,  N.  Bovey,  Chagford,  etc., 
as  set  forth  in  Polwhele  and  verified  in  the  Earl  of  Devon's 
office.  Other  parts,  he  says — Middlecot  and  Great  Week  in 
Chagford^ — belonged  to  South  Teign  manor  retained  by  the 
Crown,  and  now  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  objec- 
tion, therefore,  does  not  affect  his  theory  as  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Wike. 

1  See  xxix.  460  ;  xxx.  219  ;  xxxiii.  392,  406  ;  xxxiv.  720 ;  xxxv.  602,  608. 
3  See  xxix.  460 ;  xxxiii.  692. 

'  The  Inq.  p.m.  of  John  Shilston  (22  Hen.  VIII.,  vol.  61,  No.  89),  of  which 
I  have  examined  the  original,  refers  to  Middiloote  and  Brodelwyk,  tit,  in  the 

2s2 
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But  would  not  the  same  argument  apply,  and  quite  as 
forcibly,  if  Wike  and  Alrichestona  were  members  of  the 
manor  of  S.  T.,  or  situated  in  that  hundred  ?  That  is  to  say, 
should  not  their  rents  have  been  included  in  those  of  the 
superior  manor  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  separately 
accounted  for?  To  go  back  to  the  earliest  mention  of 
Ailricheston  in  the  Pipe  Eolls: — 

In  2  Hen.  II.  there  is  the  entry :  In  re-stocking  Fenotri 
Ailrichestuna  &  Tautuna  £12.  7.  8 ;  the  Sherifif  r.c.  of  the 
farm  of  Ailrichestuna  £2  10*  ...  in  re-stocking  the  same 
manor  £3.  3*.  Until  8  Kic.  I.  we  hear  only  of  the  "  men " 
of  Ailrichestona,  but  in  the  roll  of  that  year  Queen  Eleanor 
receives  the  rents,  and  she  continues  to  do  so,  at  the  rate  of 
605.  per  an.,  to  6  John,  when  only  a  quarter  of  that  sum 
seems  due  to  her.  Now  1204  was  the  year  of  her  death,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Hamelin  de  Toriton  was  her  immediate 
successor  " in  the  same  Ailricheston**  the  sum  of  608.  being 
repeated  annually  against  his  name  down  to  11  John.  He 
had  to  pay  20  marcs  on  entering  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  though  it  had  been  granted  to  him  long  before,  when 
John  was  Earl  of  Moretain,  perhaps  subject  to  the  reservation 
of  a  dower-rent  to  the  Queen-mother  for  her  life.  Query : — 
"Whether  the  sum  of  xxx"  that  we  find  more  than  once 
accounted  for  by  him  "  pro  benevolentia  regis  "  was  a  payment 
for  the  "  good  will "  of  the  King  in  this  matter  ?  In  11  John 
Hamelyn  is  succeeded  by  Richard  Malherbe  in  Ailrichestona, 
the  rent  being  greatly  increased  because  Wike  and  Slaccon 
go  with  it.  The  spelling  in  this  and  following  rolls  shows 
that  the  scribe  had  fallen  into  confusion  between  Ailriches- 
cot  and  Ailricheston;  Malherbe's  certainly  ought  to  be  ''ton.** 
[Cf.  extracts  from  Rot.  Glaus.,  1216,  "Eic  Malherbe  .  .  .  t*ram 
in  Wike  &  Slankumb  &  Alriches^«n'';  1221  .  .  .  Ailriches- 
tun  &  Wik,"  etc.]  Besides,  the  rents  of  £13  to  Tony  in 
Ailrichesco^  meanwhile  go  on  without  any  break  or  variation, 
and  if  the  other  " cot **  were  not  to  be  interpreted  " to7i**  we 
should  have  unaccountably  lost  sight  of  Ailricheston  alto- 
gether. [P,S. — In  Pipe  Roll,  35  Ed.  II.,  I  notice  the  original 
spelling  is  reverted  to — "  De  firma  de  Alriches^OTi  Ix' ".]   In 

parish  of  Chagford,  and  both  held  **de  d'no  Rege  de  man'io  de  Southting" 
(Ch.  IncL  p.m.,  Ser.  II.  vol.  51,  No.  89).  In  Mr.  Whale's  and  Mr.  Reichel's 
opinion  Brodelwyk  =  Great  Week,  Chagford. 

"You  have  unwittingly  confirmed  my  identification  of  Mildecota  (W.  1085) 
as  being  held  of  South  Teign  manor.'' — o.  j.  r. 

In  Mr.  Whale's  AtuiI.  of  D.B.y  No.  1085,  Midelcota,  a  land  of  Aluninus, 
one  of  the  King's  servants,  is  not  located. 
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2  Hen.  III.  Malherbe's  name  drops  out  and  Queen  Isabel's 
replaces  it  with  the  old  rent  of  60"  for  Ailricheston  alone. 
The  mis-spelling  "  cot "  continues,  but  a  distinction  is  indicated 
by  the  specification  that  Ealph  de  Tony's  Ailrichescot  "  is  a 
member  of  Tauton."  [Cf.  extract  from  Cal.  Hot.  Chart, 
(p.  128).  In  5  John  Isabella  received  a  grant  in  dower  of 
Exeter  city  and  fair,  Lifton  (held  by  Will  de  Gatesden  and 
Agatha  his  wife  for  term  of  their  life),  Kenton,  Ailriches^ori, 
and  Wike,  all  in  Devon.] 

WIRE  AND  SLANOUMBE. 

Mr.  Eeichel's  identification  of  Wyke  with  Great  Week 
and  Ailricheston  with  Easton  Barton  in  Chagford  would 
seem  supported  by  a  location  in  the  same  parish  of  another 
place-name  that  is  linked  with  both,  variously  spelt  in  the 
rolls  and  other  records  Slandon,  Slaccon,  Sclocton,  Sloucombe, 
Slaucombe.^ 

["  There  is  a  hamlet  called  Sloncombe  1  j^  m.  west  from  Moreton 
Hampstead  and  about  3  m.  south  from  Chagford.  It  is  in 
Moreton  Hampstead  parish  .  .  .  and  consists  of  two  or  three 
farms.  ...  I  know  of  no  other  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
anything  like  it. — Edwin  Stanburt."] 

1215  ?  17  John.  In  Cal.  Hot.  Chart,  (p.  220)  there  is  a 
grant  to  Richard  Malherbe  of  the  land  of  Wyke  Ailrichestan 
and  Slancombe.  In  repeating  the  place-names,  the  last  is 
turned  into  Thorncombb.  Both  are  underscored,  which 
would  in  the  Pipe  Bolls  be  equivalent  to  cancellation.  I 
know  not  what  it  signifies  here. 

There  is  a  "Thorn"  to  the  south-west  of  Chagford,  with  a 
"Combe"  adjoining  it.  [Opposite  these,  just  across  the 
South  Teign  Eiver,  is  Teigncombe,  which  has  been  offered 
as  another  equivalent  for  Slancombe,  assuming  the  Z  to  be 
an  error  for  t,  i.e.  Suth-ten-cimib.]  Vide  Venvil  tenants' 
payments  in  1505  .  .  .  "hamlet  of  Teigncombeham  with 
the  parish  of  Chagford,  4""  (xxxiii.  591),  and  Inq.  p.m.  1299, 
of  Ed.  Earl  of  Cornwall  ..."  the  Manor  of  Wik.  with  the 
hamlet  of  Suthteng  pertaining  to  the  said  manor." 

The  first  mention  of  Slancombe  is  in  7  John,  when,  under 
"  Nova  Oblata,"  Boger  so7i  of  Soger  de  Guierin  owes  100  marcs 
&  a  palfry  &  a  goshawk  for  "  having  "  his  land  of  Wike  & 
Slandon,  whereof  the  King  gave  seisin  to  Boger  his  father, 
when  he,  John,  was  Earl  of  Moretain.     The  same  debt  is 

>  Skccom,  Slancombe,  in  the  pariBh  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  which  adjoins 
Great  Week.~o.  J.  B. 
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repeated  in  9  John.  In  11  John  £12  in  Ailriche8[ton]  and 
Wike  and  Slaccon  is  paid  to  Eichard  Malherbe  by  the  King's 
writ. 

In  1210-13  (12  John ?)  the  Red  Book,  under  the  heading: 
Lands  of  the  Normans  and  Others,  the  service  due  from 
which  is  unknown,  names  Ric.  Malherbe  as  holding  Wycham 
and  Ailricheston  by  £12  at  the  Exchequer. 

In  P.R,  17  John,  he  receives  for  half  a  year  £6  in  the 
same  estates  as  in  11  John.  The  Close  Roll  of  1216  records 
a  grant  to  him  (which  was,  no  doubt,  also  inscribed  in  the 
missing  Pipe  Roll  of  1  Hen.  III.)  of  lands  with  appts.  in  Wike 
and  Slancumbe  and  Eilricbeston.  Perhaps  he  acquired  them 
through  "his  wife  whom  he  divorced,"  as  his  heirs  by  her 
are  included  in  the  grant.  He  cannot  have  enjoyed  the 
possession  long,  for  in  the  same  year  (Close  Roll)  plenary 
seisin  of  Aldricheston  and  Wike  (int.  alia)  was  granted  to 
Isabella,  the  Queen-mother,  who  within  a  few  years  made 
over  Alricheston,  Wike,  and  Hamelhamstead  (irU,  alia)  to 
David  de  Winton,  and  £6  worth  of  land  in  A.  and  W.  to 
Elianor  de  Wancy.  Henry  Earl  of  March  had  held  these 
among  other  lands  jure  uxoris  (I.  reginse).  In  1228  Wyk 
and  Eilriches[ton],  which  Queen  Isabella  had  held  in  dower 
for  her  support  during  the  King's  pleasure,  were  granted  to 
R.  Earl  of  Cornwall.  In  1299  Ed.  Earl  of  Cornwall  died 
seized  of  Wike  and  its  appurtenant  manor  of  Suthtegn.  To 
call  a  little  arithmetic  to  aid,  let  it  be  noticed  that  in  11,  12, 
and  13  John  the  rent  due  to  Malherbe  in  Ailricheston  and 
Wike  and  Slandon  is  £12.  Now,  almost  invariably,  the 
sum  against  Ailricheston  is  £3,  and  against  Wike  £9. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Slandon  (als,  Slancombe)  is 
always  included  with  [the  Queen's]  Wike,  though  not  always 
named. 

The  name  of  the  first  recorded  holder  of  Wike  and  Slan- 
combe, Roger,  son  of  Roger  de  Ghiierin  (or  Guierni,  i  not  being 
dotted),  involves  the  important  question  whether  he  was  the 
same  man  as  the  Roger  de  Giuenni  (i,  w,  and  n  uncertain 
letters),  who  in  6  John  received  £6  15s.  from  the  J  part  of  a 
year's  farm  of  "  the  aforesaid  Wike,"  i.e.  of  the  Wike  from 
which  Queen  Eleanor  (lately  deceased)  had  received  a  quarter 
of  a  year's  rent  at  the  rate  of  £9  a  year,  and  from  which 
farm  the  said  Roger  had  to  answer  for  £6  a  year  to  "  R  vice- 
comiti,"  and  he  to  the  Treasurer. 

Whether,  again,  either  or  both  were  the  same  man  as  Roger 
de  Imieniu  (or  Juuenni  ?),  who  in  7  John  received  455.  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year  in  Wike  (judging  from  the  rent,  this  Wike 
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was  also  the  Queen's  Wike),  and,  lastly,  whether  either, 
neither,  or  both  might  be  the  same  as  Koger  de  Tony. 

Orthographically  the  last  suggestion  might  appear  inad- 
missible, yet  so  convinced  is  Mr.  Whale  of  the  identity  that 
in  his  article  he  has  substituted  "  de  Tony  "  for  "  de  Guerin  " 
without  any  comment.  Perhaps  the  form  Guienni  (pro- 
nouncing the  G  hard)  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  Quenny,  which 
might  represent  Tpenni ;  since,  as  Mr.  Keichel  points  out,  T 
was  often  transformed  in  the  MSS.  of  this  period  into  Qu  (I 
myself  have  often  noticed  Brewer's  fee  of  Tiverton  written 
Qu'uerton  in  the  Pipe  KoUs) ;  or,  to  employ  another  argument, 

Roger  de  Juven(i)u[s]  might  be  interpreted  as  Eoger  de 

[?  Tony,  or  indeed  Guerin]  Junior.  According  to  Mr.  Seichel 
(xxxiv.  721,  referring  to  Planch^),  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Eoger  de  Tony,  the  then  lord  of  S.  T.,  is  unknown.  Accord- 
ing to  Banks,  he  was  another  Roger.  But  the  more  obvious 
rendering  of  Juueniu  would  be  one  of  the  surnames  Le 
Jouvfene  or  In  win,  and  for  "  Guierin  "  either  Guarin,  Warin, 
or  Goumai,  Gumay. 

[P,S, — My  extracts  from  Rot.  Select  and  Rot.  Glaus,  show  that 
a  Ralph  de  Juveny  was  re-granted  certain  Terrae  Norm,  in  Suffolk 
that  had  been  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  that  a  John  Juvenus 
was  seneschal  of  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  and  that  Henry  Bissop 
and  Roger  de  Juveny  were  servants  of  the  King  in  his  Castle  of 
Marlborough.  In  the  Inq.  p.m.,  1309,  of  Robert  de  Tony,  Will 
le  Jeuueno  is  a  juror  as  to  his  Wiltshire  holdings.  Bishop,  I  may 
remark,  is  a  name  that  constantly  recurs  in  lists  of  inhabitants, 
jurors,  etc.,  of  S.  T.,  e,g.  in  1305  (xxxv.  522),  1327  (xxxiii.  421), 
and  in  16th  cent,  as  land-holders  under  Itton.  Malherbe  occurs, 
1247,  with  Horton  (Ire  S. T.,  xxxv.  523)  and  1354  (xxxiii.  431).] 

WIKE  AND  CHELWORTHY. 

[P,S. — In  7  John,  under  fines  and  scutages  of  the  6th 
[year],  the  Sheriflf  r.c.  of  40s.  [?45,  indistinct]  from  Chele- 
w'rde  and  Wike ;  a  little  lower  in  the  roll,  and  apparently 
among  fees  of  the  honour  of  Henry  de  Tilli,  we  have 
Cheleworda  and  Wike,  1  m.  **/ram  the  half-fee  in  the  fine 
above  Twted**  and  also  1  m.  upon  the  land  of  Wike  that 
Roger  de  Tony  holds  as  half  a  fee.  In  9  John  there  was 
20s.  scutage  from  Chelewurde  and  Wike,  and  4  m.  tallage 
from  Wike.  In  the  half  year's  account  of  17  John,  if  I 
translate  aright,  some  payment  was  made  to  Richard  Flandre 
and  Baldwin  de  Belston^  from  the  outgoings  of  Chel worthy 

^  In  the  14th  cent,  the  De  Belstons  held  in  Lamford  of  the  Hon. 
of  Gloucester  a  small  parcel  of  the  "4  £  de  quibos  Baldewinus  Flemyng 
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and  from  the  lands  of  Walter  de  Chevethome.  Blanks  are 
left  for  the  sums.  In  6  Hen.  III.  the  Sheriff  accounts  for 
16s.  from  the  farm  or  rent  of  Cheleworde  for  half  of  the 
17th  year  of  John's  reign,  and  55.  from  the  land  of  Chevthom 
for  the  same  half  year.  The  name  Flandre  is  of  course 
equivalent  to  Flemyng.  I  regret  not  having  the  opportunity 
to  follow  up  these  clues.] 

The  name  Cedele  occurring  in  the  }led  Book  list  of 
scutages,  c.  1160,  in  the  group  of  [county]  manors  is  some- 
what suggestive  of  the  Chelewurda  ^  of  the  Pipe  Bolls,  but 
is,  I  think,  probably  meant  for  Gedelega  =  Gidleigh. 

[To  permit  myself  a  digression,  a  group  of  names  some- 
what similar  to  those  associated  in  the  P.R  with  Wike  may 
be  noted  in  the  Hundred  of  North  Tawton,  viz.  C%«r/uelegh 
als  Chawleigh-  Wike,  part  of  which  was  held  by  Wm.  Bray^ 
according  to  Feoda  in  Capitc  (though  this  is  probably  a 
clerical  error  for  Wray,  cf.  T,  de  N,,  Cal.,  p.  179),  CheddeAon 
alias  Cheldon,  a  Gloucester  Fee,^  and  Edrichescote  always 
coupled  with  Chedeldune  but  identified  with  Iddlecot  in 
Dolton  (xxxii  539).  I  believe  it  must  be  to  this  Gheledon 
that  P.R.  6  John  refers  under  Nova  Oblata:  Hugh,  son  of 
William  owes  6  m  for  [the  establishment  of]  his  right  to 
2  fees  in  Chedeleston  &  in  Mukelesber  &  in  Edrichest(m 
[?  co(\  v's  Nicholas  de  Caillewei ;  for  Calleways  were  in  the 
13th  century  holders  of  both  C.  &  K  of  the  Hon.  of  Glouc, 
and  in  Domesday  Ansgerus  de  Senarpont  held  C.  &  M.  & 
Duveltona.  Then  we  have  Stoddon  als  Staddon  in  the  manor 
of  N.  T.,  and  in  Fcoda  in  Capitc  we  find,  imder  the  Hund. 
of  N.  T.,  the  heirs  of  Hugh  de  Valletort  holding  Tautou  with 
Assecome,  Stoddon,  and  JVikr — the  last  identified  with  Week 
in  the  manor  and  parish  of  North  Tawton.] 

On  the  ground  of  orthography  alone  one  would  be  inclined 
to  identify  Chelewurda  with  Chilsworthy  in  Holsworthy 
(Hund.  of  B.  Torrington),  the  "Cheleforda"  of  Domesday. 

In  Red  Book  (p.  559),  among  the  holders  of  lands  of  the 
Normans  and  others,  the  service  for  which  is  not  known, 
we  have  Ralph  de  Bray,  Cheleworth,  and  in  the  Close  Rolls 

oneratiis  fuit  de  relevio  suo  6*.  8^."  (xxxiii.  421).  In  Testa  de  Kevill 
(t.  w.  w.,  No.  38)  we  have  Henry  de  Belstane — Pya  Lamford  \  f.  Et  per 
RotulxLs  de  Scaccario  ^  /.,  and  the  Hundred  Rolls  (p.  86)  tell  us  that  in 
1274  Baldwin  de  Specote  [who  married  one  of  Baldwin  de  Belston's 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  (Lysons,  etc.)]  held  Lamford  of  Richard  le 
Flemyng  by  homage  and  service.  Cf.  1217,  Baldwin  de  Tony  {ante,  p.  429). 
*  Cheledon  is  indifferently  spelt  Cerfeledon. 

'^  6  Hen.  II.  Thomas,  grandson  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  owes  for  his  land  of 
Chilchetona  50  m.  (t.  w.  w.,  Pipe  Rolls).     Is  this  another  variant  f 
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I  find  that  in  1213  the  Sheriff  of  Devon  was  ordered  to  give 
seisin  to  Ralph  de  Bray  of  his  land  of  Holworthy. 

In  the  same  manor  are  Thome,  which  might  represent  the 
"  land  of  Walter  de  Chevethorn/'  connected  with  Chelsworthy 
in  17  John,  or  the  Thorncumbe  of  the  charter  to  Malherbe 
{vide  post),  and  Staddon,  whose  assonance  with  Slacton, 
Slandon,  etc.,  if  not  very  close,  is  at  all  events  not  less  so 
than  "  Suthtauton  or  Sele-Tony,"  the  equivalents  offered  by 
Mr.  Whale ;  and  if  it  were  essential  that  the  Wyke  associated 
with  Cheleworth  should  be  in  proximity  (though,  £ts  Mr. 
Beichel  has  explained,  such  was  not  invariably  the  case  with 
the  several  components  of  a  fee),  we  might  attempt  to 
identify  this  with  the  Wica  in  Toritona  which  in  Domesday 
(w.,  No.  1,069)  was  held  by  Aldretus,  one  of  the  King's 
Thanes,  or  with  Pancras  Week,  alias  German's  Week,  in  the 
same  hundred,  or  with  South  Week. 

Chelesworthy  hjis  been  "  ruled  out  of  court "  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  "  Terra  Normannorum."  I  may  not  under- 
stand the  full  bearings  of  this  criticism,  but  I  venture  to 
reply  that  so  was  Teignwick,^  whose  rents  are  accounted  for 
in  these  rolls  (6  Hen.  VI.,  for  instance),  and  that  in  6  John 
there  is  the  entry  :...**  de  suppl'  xii*  vi^  nu'o  pro  Brade- 
ham  sic'  sup'  anotat'  q*  locant*  eis  in  compoto  de  t'ris 
Normannar." 

Another  objection  that  has  been  offered  is  that  in  Inqs. 
p.m.  tempore  Ed.  I.  Cheleworthy  was  held  by  Burton  and 
Ardern,  and  that  in  Testa  de  Ncvill  (Cal.,  p.  199)  it  had  been 
the  land  of  Eobert  Denis;  but  Testa  (p.  197)  also  states 
(date  c.  1243  ?)  that  the  township  of  Cheleworth  is  in  the 
King's  hands  as  an  escheat  from  the  lands  of  the  Normans, 
is  worth  325.  (exactly  corresponding  with  the  farm  of  Chele- 
worda  in  P.R,  6  Hen.  III.),  and  is  part  of  the  fee  of  Robert 
de  Mandeville?  Now  Mandeville  inherited^  all  the  fees  of 
the  Hon.  of  Gloucester,  and  among  the  holdings  of  that 
Honour  were,  as  Mr.  Eeichel  states  (xxxiii.  623),  the  lands 
that  had  been  held  by  the  King's  English  Thane  Coluin. 
Turning  to  Domesday,  we  find  among  Coluin's  lands  "  Chele- 
forda,"  identified  by  Mr.  Whale  (No.  1,071)  with  Chilsworthy 
in  Holsworthy.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  why  John  as  Earl  of 
Glou<i€ster  might  not  have  had  the  disposal  of  this  estate, 

1  Vide  Pipe  Roll,  9  Ric.  II. 

^  See  also  Hundred  Rolls.     Same  information. 

'  Robert,  son  of  Hen.  I. ,  surnamed  the  Consul,  was  1st  Earl  of  Gloucester 
post  Conq.  In  15  John  the  King's  divorced  wife  Isabel,  dau.  of  Wm., 
E^rl  of  Glouc,  married  Geoff,  de  Mandeville,  and  brought  him  all  the  fees, 
etc,  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester.  (Banks,  307,  272.) 
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and  why,  by  escheating  to  him,  it  might  not  have  found  a 
place  in  the  Pipe  Soils,  nor,  again,  why  its  history  might 
not  have  coincided  with  that  of  the  manor  of  Wonford^  which, 
as  Lysons  tells  us  (p.  263),  was  given  by  Hen.  I.  to  Geoffrey 
de  Mandeville,  whose  heiress  brought  it  in  marriage  to 
Wm.  FitzJohn,  whose  descendant,  Henry  Tilly,  having 
forfeited  it  by  joining  with  the  French,  it  fell  into  King 
John's  hands,  and  was  given  by  him  to  Bobert  MdndevilU, 
In  6  John  the  Chelworthy  of  the  Pipe  Eolls  was  (or  had 
been),  if  I  understand  aright,  one  of  the  holdings  of  ^'the 
honour  of  Henry  de  Tilli"  and  it  is  significant  that  it  appears 
for  only  a  few  years  in  the  accounts. 

In  1123  {arvte,  p.  427)  Walter,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  received 
by  grant  of  Hen.  I.  all  the  lands  of  Eadric,  son  of  CheteL 
May  we  not  suspect  a  trace  of  this  name  in  those  other 
Gloucester  fees — Cheleforda,  Chedeleton,  and  Ghetilhampton  ? 

In  2  John,  according  to  Charter  Rolls,  the  King  granted 
and  confirmed,  etc.,  to  Henry  de  Tilly  peaceable  possession 
of  all  his  lands  in  England  and  Normandy — as  held  by  his 
father  (William,  son  of  John)  and  his  mother  (Dionisia)  in 
the  time  of  Hen.  11. 

I  have  not  come  upon  any  particularisation  of  these  lands. 

De  Toni's  Wike.  One  of  my  most  valuable,  if  somewhat 
tantalising  "finds"  in  this  connection  is  the  grant  of  1204  to 
Roger  de  Thonen  of  £30  in  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Henry 
de  Tilbroc  in  Devon;  repeated  under  date  1205,  verbatim, 
except  that  for  "  Tilbroc  *'  Tillilio  is  substituted.  The  lands 
are  described  as  **  extending  beyond  our  parks  and  forests," 
and  its  corn  and  chattels  are  reserved  to  the  King. 

Can  it  be  that  this  grant  refers  to  the  "  land  of  Wike " 
which  Tony  held  as  half  a  fee,  and  which,  like  the  ^  f.  of 
Cheleworthy  and  Wike  (holder  not  named),  is  classed  in  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  7  John  among  the  fines  and  scutages  due  from 
fees  in  the  Honour  of  Henry  de  Tilli?  It  is  a  noteworthy 
coincidence  that  the  fine  is  entered  as  of  the  6th  [year],  the 
very  year  of  the  grant. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls  that  the  Wike  which  is  coupled  with  Cheleworthy 
is  identical  with  the  "  Queen's  Wike  "  (i.e,  the  one  associated 
with  Ailricheston  and  with  Slaucombe),  but  rather,  I  think, 
there  are  some  hints  to  the  contrary.  Whether  Tony's  half- 
fee  his  "land  of  Wike"  was  part  of  the  Wike  that  with 
Cheleworth  constituted  another  half-fee,  is,  I  think,  still  an 
open  question. 
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If  the  mere  fact  that  Roger  de  Tony  was  lord  of  South 
Tawton  could  sustain  an  identification  of  his  Wike  with  one 
in  his  own  manor  or  hundred,  our  choice  of  its  locus  in  quo 
might  hover  between  the  hamlet  of  Week  (that  is,  Uke 
Addiacott  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Ash),  and  the  estate  of 
North  Wyke,  which  pays  its  chief  rents  to  Blackall — the 
manor  par  excellence  of  S.  T.  I  cannot  see  why  its  being 
only  a  socage  land  need  disqualify  it  for  representing  a  certain 
"  land  "  of  his  on  which  Tony  owed  a  small  fine,  for  until  the 
sub-infeudations  of  about  1240,  the  whole  of  S.  T.,  including 
its  several  Domesday  Terrse  Additse  (see  xxxiv.  580),  was 
presumably  in  the  de  Tonys'  possession ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  whereas  the  whole  of  S.  T.  was  held  but  as  one  knight's 
fee  (xxxiiL  41),  it  would  be  utterly  disproportionate  to 
accredit  North  Wyke  alone  with  half  a  fee. 

If  the  Pipe  Eolls  for  Devon  ever  included  any  extra-comitaZ 
items  in  connection  with  a  lord  whose  chief  holding  was  in 
this  county,  another  pretendant  for  identification  with  Tony's 
"land  of  Wike"  could  be  found  in  Sussex,  namely  the  manor 
of  Wike,  held  temp.  Hen.  III.  by  Eoger  de  Wyk,  "  of  the 
Honour  of  Tony^  which  horwur  belonged  to  Eoger  de  Tony"^  and 
identified,  I  believe,  with  Eumbold's  Wyke  near  Chichester. 
Mr.  Wykes-Finch  has  suggested  that  this  Roger  de  Wyk 
was  nearly  related  to  Roger  de  Tony,  partly  on  account  of 
the  Christian  name  Godehaud  being  common  to  both  families. 
I  myself  have  seen  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
de  Tony,  or  at  any  rate  that  his  nephew  Walter  de  Wyk,* 
alias  de  Mereworth,  was  so,  but  I  am  not  prepared  with 
evidence. 

COLTON. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  land  held  in  1263  by  Will 
le  Prouz,  by  charter  of  the  lord  of  S.  T.  for  a  payment  to 
him  of  50s.  per  an.,  was  in  Gidleigh,  but  the  rents  of  Gidleigh, 
725.  Id.  per  an.,  were  paid  direct  to  the  Sheriflf,  as  is  shown 
by  repeated  entries  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  as  is,  in  fact, 
succinctly  stated  in  the  Inq.  p.m.^  of  1269  (54th  Hen.  III.). 
Thus :  "  Will's  le  Pruz,  Miles,  tenuit  man'iu  de  Guddeley  in 
Capite  de  D'no  Rege  ad  feod'  firmam  reddendo  inde  d'no  rege 
p  ann  Ixxij"  1*^,  q'd  quidem  denar  Vic.  Deuon  recipit  in  firma 
sua  &  aliud  s'uicm  (?n6)  faciet  d'no  Regi  ..."  etc.  The 
Inq.  is  taken  on  the  oaths  of  the  men  of  the  Hundreds 
of   Suthtauton,  Ermington  & — [blank].    An  Inq.  of   1280 

^  Rot  Glaus.,  2  Ed.  II.,  m.  4. 

3  Add.  M8S.  19,708,  Wyke. 

*  T.  w.  w.,  in  xxxiv.  p.  297,  Coleton=Collerew, 
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(xxxv.  507)  was  also  sworn  to  by  "  12  men  of  the  Hundred 
of  Suthtauton."  Perhaps  there  were  no  tenants  in  Gidleigh 
of  sufficient  standing  to  serve  on  such  an  Inquisition. 

In  the  one  of  1269  the  "extent"  follows  of  the  manor  of 
Stodbyr,  manor  of  Cumeheved,  and  manor  of  Hacche.  It 
also  reveals  that  the  land  which  was  held  by  Prouz  of  the 
heirs  of  Roger  de  Taune  for  the  rent  of  505.  was  Colton.^ 
There  was  a  Colton  in  the  Hund.  of  Hay  tor,  which  in  Ed.  I.'s 
time  was  held  by  Fishacre  of  the  barony  of  Yalhampton; 
but  I  should  rather  identify  the  Colton  of  the  Inquisitions 
with  an  estate  just  within  the  borders  of  S.  T.  parish  and  in 
the  manor  of  East  Ash,  marked  on  the  six -inch  Ordnance 
map  "  COLDSTONE,"  and  on  the  1844  Tithe  Commutation  list 
and  map  "  Catson,  No.  569."  In  the  Poor  Rate  of  1734  it 
appears  as  Wm.  Oxenham  Esq's  Catson,  owned  by  Mr.  John 
Dining ;  and  in  Mr.  John  Kuapman's  manorial  title-deeds  of 
1802  and  1820  as  Colston,  paying  a  chief  rent  to  Ash  of  1^.  4d. 

^  C.  Hen.  III.,  File  88,  No.  13,  and  B^om^,  xzxiiL  429. 


Note. — I  again  ofiTer  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Whale  and  Mr. 
Reichel  for  their  instructive  correspondence,  and  to  Mr.  Salisbury 
for  his  interpretation  of  many  words  and  passages  in  the  ancient 
MSS.  at  the  Record  Office  which,  without  his  kind  aid,  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  me. 


COERIGENDA. 

xxxiii.  429.  The  Inq.  p.m.  of  Will  le  Prouz  cited  in 
Harl.  MS.  6126  (21)  is  at  the  Record  Office,  where  its  new 
reference  is  C.  Hen.  III.,  File  38,  No.  13. 

xxxiii.  444.  I  regret  to  have  made  the  serious  slip 
(to  which  my  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Whale)  of 
attributing  to  John  de  Valletorta  the  lordship  of  Chauelegh. 
The   passage    in   the    printed   Hund.   Rolls   (p.   75)   runs: 

" Dicut    quod    dns    Johes    de    Walletorta    tenet 

hundr'  de  Nortaueb  de  Mor'  de  Plimt*  post  conquest* 
per  descensu  hitagii  et  valet  p  annu  ij  m*.  Dicut  quod 
Chavelegh  and  Dueltune  tenent'  in  capite  de  d'no  Rege 
quasi  membrii  ptines  ad  baroniam  Hug'  de  Curtenay  de 
Ocumtune  et  valet  p  ann  xxx  lib*s  cu  advocac'onibus 
ecc*a?.*' 
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NOTES. 

A  RETBOSPECT  AND  ANTICIPATION. 

BY   A.    R,    HUNT,    M.A.,    F.L.8.,    P.G.8. 
(RMd  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1904.) 


It  is  just  thirty-five  years  since,  in  1869, 1  made  my  first 
attempt  at  original  research,  and  as  my  subsequent  inquiries, 
if  not  important,  have  been  extremely  varied,  and  have  been 
furthered  by  many  men  of  eminence  in  their  respective 
branches  of  science,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  reminder,  not 
so  much  of  what  has  been  done  as  of  what  remains  to  be 
done,  may,  even  if  not  of  general  interest,  prove  useful  to 
other  workers.  If  parts  of  the  paper  may  scarcely  seem 
sufficiently  Devonian  and  localised,  every  subject  discussed 
concerns  Devonshire  problems  indirectly,  if  not  directly. 

THE  BLACKPOOL  COINS. 

In  February,  1869,  a  number  of  gold  coins  were  cast  on 
shore  on  Blackpool  sands,  about  three  miles  west  of  Dart- 
mouth. I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  two  of  them 
shortly  after  they  were  found,  and  subsequently  authenti- 
cated six  othei-s.  The  claims  of  four  more  to  a  Blackpool 
origin  were  doubtful.  In  1873  I  submitted  my  first  paper 
to  the  Devonshire  Association,  weighing  and  sifting  the 
historic  evidence  of  the  eight  trustworthy  coins.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  the  case  of  a  find  of  coins  it  is  the  latest  of 
them  that  more  nearly  fixes  the  date  of  their  loss  or 
abandonment,  so  it  is  important  to  see  as  many  coins  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  the  Blackpool  find  I  could  only 
authenticate  eight,  though  a  Dartmouth  jeweller  acknow- 
ledged to  having  had  twenty  pass  through  his  hands.  The 
only  valuable  piece  of  information  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
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me  was  that  none  of  them  were  later  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  lY.  Subsequently  I  heard  of  four  other  coins, 
including  a  gold  angel  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  were  reported 
to  have  been  pinked  up  at  Blackpool  at  a  more  recent  date 
than  1869.  As  there  was  no  proof  that  four  coins  had  been 
found  after  1869,  and  as  a  gold  rial  of  Edward  IIT.  was  in 
perfect  preservation,  we  shoiJd  require  stronger  evidence  to 
make  us  accept,  for  the  loss  of  the  coins,  a  date  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Probably  the  Blackpool  find  had 
made  the  old  coins  saleable,  and  for  lack  of  the  genuine 
ones,  coins  from  other  sources  were  offered  for  sale.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  investigation  suffered  because  the 
person  who  possessed  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  used  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  Blackpool  coins  suggested  two  very  different  lines  of 
inquiry,  viz.  the  history  of  the  coins  themselves  and  of  their 
loss  at  Blackpool,  and  their  preservation  for  about  400  years 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  i?he  latter  fact  suggests  that  the 
beach-sand  had  not  been  much  disturbed  in  the  interval 
No  doubt  an  experienced  numismatist  would  have  been  able 
to  make  more  of  the  evidence,  but  rather  than  let  all  the 
facts  pass  unrecorded,  I  did  what  I  could  with  books  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Library,  and  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
ofiicials  at  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Hansford  Worth  informs  me  that  after  the  great 
denudation  of  shingle  at  Hallsands,  perfectly  preserved  gold 
coins  were  found  at  the  lowest  levels.  If  Mr.  Worth  can 
find  time  to  publish  the  details  of  the  Hallsands  coins,  they 
may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  coins  found  at  Black- 
pool thirty-five  years  ago.  Though,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  possibly  have  no  connection  with  them.  Both  examples 
seem  to  indicate  great  natural  stability  of  the  beach  shingle. 

BRITISH  APLYSIiE,  OR  SEA  HARES. 

In  the  year  1875  I  had  to  turn  my  attention  to  a  subject 
of  which  I  knew  as  little  as  of  English  and  French  rials  and 
ecus,  which,  to  begin  with,  was  absolutely  nothing.  In  that 
year  some  very  large  sea  hares  were  dredged  in  Torbay,  some 
being  larger  than  any  previously  recorded.  On  referring  to 
the  authorities,  I  found  that  they  not  only  differed  as  to  the 
name  of  the  English  species,  but  that  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
made  two  species.  Having  learned  something  about  the 
odontophores  of  gastropods  from  Mr.  (now  the  Rev.  Professor) 
H.  M.  Gwatkin,  I  determined  to  study  the  problem  from 
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that  point  of  view.  The  odontophores  of  the  aplysise  are 
something  like  a  shovel-shaped  mat  with  horizontal  rows  of 
teeth  instead  of  bristles,  divided  down  the  median  line  hj  a 
row  of  differently  shaped  teeth.  In  Woodward's  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells  it  is  stated  that  in  Aplysia  depilans  there  are 
about  thirty  rows  of  teeth  with  a  formula  of  13 — 1 — 13; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  thirteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line.  I  discovered  on  examination  that  this  was  no 
specific  character,  as  the  teeth  grew  in  number  with  the 
mollusc.  My  own  series  of  sea  hares  varied  from  less  than 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  in  weight  to  forty  ounces.  The  smallest 
odoutophore  examined  had  4 — 1 — 4  teeth,  and  the  largest 
33 — 1 — 33,  with  a  fairly  complete  intermediate  series.  The 
ordinary  English  sea  hare  w«is  variously  named  either  Aplysia 
punctata^  hyhrida,  or  depilans,  Gwyn  Jeffreys  considered 
the  large  specimens  were  depilans^  and  a  distinct  species.  I 
worked  at  the  point  off  and  on  from  1875  to  1878,  and 
found  all  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  a  single  species,  with 
occasional  exceptional  growth.  There  was  only  one  diffi- 
culty, but  that,  as  our  esteemed  past  President,  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  R  Stebbing,  pointed  out,  was  insuperable.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  described  his  A,  depilans  from  the  Channel  Islands 
as  having  fringed  tentacles,  Mr.  Stebbing,  with  his  eye  for 
minute  distinctions,  pointed  out  that  the  tentacles  of  my 
specimens  were  convoluted.  My  four  years'  work  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  uncertainty,  so  as  a  last  resource  I  appealed 
to  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  himself.  Mr.  Jeffreys  immediately 
replied  that  his  specimen  was  somewhat  decomposed  when 
he  examined  it.  This  most  candid  and  honourable  admission 
left  me  at  liberty  to  question  the  "  fringed  "  tentacles,  which 
I  had  much  pleasure  in  doing.  The  result  of  my  work  was, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  convince  my  anatomical  friends, 
who  judged  by  the  aplysia  animal;  but  my  conchological 
friends,  who  went  by  the  internal  shell,  were  not  so  easily 
won  over ;  in  fact,  one  of  them  stoutly  resisted  my  attempt 
to  prove  punctata  and  depilans  identical. 

Many  years  afterwards,  my  friend  Mr.  Walter  Garstang 
investigated  the  aplysia  question  at  the  Plymouth  Marine 
Laboratory,  which  was  not  in  existence  when  the  giant 
specimens  were  taken  in  Torbay.  Had  the  laboratory 
existed,  I  should  have  been  only  too  glad  to  get  quit  of  a 
rather  troublesome  job,  and  to  place  it  in  better-trained 
hands.  The  moral  of  my  own  research  is  that,  had  not 
Mr.  Stebbing  detected  the  apparent  flaw  in  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys'  description  of  his  reputed  A.  depilans,  and  had  not 
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Mr.  Jeffreys  acknowledged  the  bad  preflenration  of  his 
specimen,  the  matter  would  have  been  left  in  much  un- 
certainty. The  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Balfour,  the  distinguished 
Cambridge  biologist,  most  kindly  procured  for  me  some 
heads  of  the  large  Mediterranean  aplysia  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  odontophores. 

The  points  I  proved  were  that  as  the  season  progressed 
the  sea  hares  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  that  those  that 
survived  to  January  were  gigantic  If  the  large  ones  were 
not  overgrown  specimens  of  the  common  sea  hare,  the  half- 
grown  specimens  should  be  distinguishable  from  the  common 
species  at  its  full  size.  As  two  such  species  have  never 
been  observed  in  Torbay,  I  conclude  that  they  do  not  exist, 
and  that  the  winter  specimens  are  overgro¥ni  individuals 
that  by  artificial  harbour-protection  have  escaped  beiug 
thrown  on  shore  and  destroyed  in  ordinary  summer  gales. 
Feeding  as  they  do  in  shallow  water  along  shore  in  exposed 
situations,  the  aplysia  must  perish  in  the  first  moderate  gale 
and  on-shore  sea.  When  quite  small  they  are  dredged  on 
rocky  ground  in  deeper  water,  where  they  pass  their  youthful 
days  safely.  The  aplysia  feeds  greedily  on  the  ulva,  and  the 
ulva  grows  in  the  shallows,  where  waves  are  more  destructive 
to  animal  life.  My  papers  on  the  subject  appeared  in  our 
Transactions  in  1877  and  1878. 


WAVES,   SAND,   AND   FAUNA. 

When,  in  the  year  1865  or  thereabout,  I  first  had  a 
sailing-boat,  my  skipper  was  a  most  interesting  man,  who 
had  been  a  smuggler,  driven  a  cab,  and  pursued  sea-fowL 
He  was  a  past  master  in  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
water-fowl,  and  was  most  instructive.  When,  to  my  great 
regret,  the  old  man  died,  as  he  shortly  did,  his  successor  was 
a  first-class  yachtsman,  and  my  boat  was  always  turned 
out  spick-and-span.  He,  poor  man,  sacrificed  his  health  to 
winter  herring-seining  during  my  absence.  His  successor 
was  a  thorough-going  Brixham  trawler,  whose  one  idea  of 
pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  have  a  dredge  overboard,  and  who 
seemed  quite  familiar  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  bottom 
of  Torbay  and  the  English  Channel.  To  these  men  I  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  ornithology,  sailing,  and  marine  zoology, 
and  learned  from  them  and  with  them  what  little  knowledge 
of  natural  history  I  possess.  Books  were  no  doubt  an 
assistance,  but  chiefly  for  reference  when  the  desire  for 
information  was  excited  by  Nature  herself. 
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In  1871  I  started  a  dredging  note-book,  in  which  I  entered 
the  particulars  of  hauls,  with  occasional  remarks  of  Samuel 
Stockman,  my  Brixham  skipper.  My  first  day's  notes,  on 
the  7th  July,  are  somewhat  significant  as  to  the  facts  noted 
about  the  colour,  fineness,  and  distribution  of  sand,  and  a 
couple  of  Stockman's  observations. 

There  were  ten  hauls,  as  follows,  each  with  two  bearings, 
and  three  if  convenient : — 

"(1)  Flat  Rock  i^^  clear  of  Hope's  Nose,  Corbon's  Head  N.  J  E. 
Paignton  Church  W.  by  N.  J  W. 
Very  fine  brownish  sand  with  many  small  spinous  cockles, 

mostly  dead :  one  alive. 
Stockman  says  he  has  brought  up  blue  clay  on  anchor  five 

miles  off  Berry  Head  in  18  to  19  fathoms. 

(2)  Paignton  Church  W.     Immediately  abreast  Red  House. 
Roundham  Head  S.  by  W. 

Fine  red  sand. 

(3)  Paignton  Church  W.  i  N. 
Roundham  Head  S.S.W. 

Hard  ground,  no  bottom.  Brought  up  weeds  and  one  live 
cockle. 

(4)  Paignton  Church  W.     Roundham  Head  S.W.  ^  S. 
Hard  ground.     Again  no  result 

(5)  Roundham  Head  S.W.  by  W.   Torquay  pier  N.E.  by  N.  J  E. 
Tunnel  N.N. W.  J  N. 

Same  as  No.  1.     Fine  brownish  sand. 

(6)  Pier  N.     Roundham  Head  W. 
Very  fine  sand  with  cockles. 

[This  would  be  the  normal  grey  silty  sand.] 

(7)  Assembly  Rooms  [Torquay]  N.   Midway  Thatcher  and  Hope's 

Nose  E.  Towed  in  to  the  N.W.  Coarser  sand  looking 
blacker.  Dead  shells  rather  mud-stained.  Worm  in 
the  sand. 

[Stockman  said  that]  30  miles  S.E.  of  Berry  Head  hundreds 
of  flints  3  to  4  pounds  in  weight  Many  a  time  bad 
to  take  up  the  trawl  in  consequence.  As  big  as  the 
two  fists. 

(8)  Pier  N.  J  E.     London  Bridge  E  |  N. 

Hard  ground.  Nothing  brought  up  except  dead  shells  and 
starfish. 

(9)  Daddy  Hole  E.S.E.     Pier  N.  by  E. 
Same  as  last" 
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Besides  the  day's  notes  we  have  here  Stockman's  intima- 
tion that  he  had  come  across  blue  clay  and  flints  in  different 
parts  of  the  English  Channel  On  the  2nd  March,  1872, 
Stockman  told  me  of  the  rough  stones,  including  granite 
two  or  three  miles  off  the  Bolt,  and  of  rounded  blocks  of 
"  proper  granite,"  as  round  sometimes  as  an  apple,  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Start.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  had 
assured  me  that  waves  "  raked  "  the  sea  bottom. 

Now  if  we  reflect  on  these  crude  notes  taken  on  the  spot, 
often  with  wet  hands  pulling  and  hauling,  and  with  a  small 
yacht  knocking  about,  what  did  they  suggest?  They  sug- 
gested, and  led  to,  so  many  and  such  varied  inquiries  that 
I  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  wake  up  our  closet  naturalists, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  class-room  scientists,  ever  since. 
This  paper  will  probably  be  my  last  effort,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  equally  futile  —  for  the  present.  But  magna  ed 
Veritas,  and  it  must  prevail,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  my 
favourite  maxim  that  "Time  and  patience  wear  out  most 
stone  postes." 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  different  inquiries  apart,  because 
they  were  all  so  mixed  up  together,  but  I  wUl  make  the 
attempt. 

We  start  with  Stockman's  very  unexpected  announcement 
that  the  waves  (no  doubt  he  said  "sea,"  for  when  there 
is  a  "sea"  on,  a  rough  sea  is  meant)  raked  the  bottom. 
Geologists  had  come  to  believe  they  did  not  affect  the 
bottom,  though  De  la  Beche  and  Lyell  were  orthodox  enough 
on  that  point. 

On  making  investigation  I  found  abundant  evidence  to 
confirm  the  fisherman's  assertion,  and  when  I  consulted 
Lord  Eayleigh,  who  as  an  old  school  and  college  friend  very 
kindly  explained  to  me  the  theoretical  behaviour  of  waves, 
I  found  that  theory  was  quite  in  accord  with  observation. 
The  fact,  previously  unknown  to  me,  which  struck  me  as 
of  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  reciprocating  nature  of 
the  currents  set  up  by  waves  on  the  sea  bottom.  The  idea 
that  the  passing  wave  communicated  no  motion  of  transla- 
tion, except  one  of  oscillation,  on  a  particle  on  the  sea 
bottom  within  its  reach,  was  entirely  new  to  myself,  and  is, 
I  think,  not  generally  recognised.  Theoretically  there  is  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  forward  motion,  but  by  observation 
and  experiment  there  is  only  oscillation. 

In  1878  I  collected  a  number  of  observations  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Notes  on  Torbay."  To  guard  against  my  having 
misunderstood  Lord  Eayleigh,  I  sent  him  the  manuscript. 
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which  he  kindly  read  for  me.    The  paper  was  published  in 
our  Transactions  for  1878. 

With  the  idea  of  reciprocating  wave-currents  in  my  mind, 
I  happened  to  notice  some  rippled  sediment  in  a  finger-glass 
half  full  of  water,  the  rippling  being  caused  by  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  water.  It  was  at  once  obvious  that  oscillating 
wave-currents  would  ripple  a  sandy  bottom.  To  demonstrate 
this  fact  I  built  an  experimental  tank,  and  succeeded  in 
making  real  waves  ripple  sand  strewn  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
which  I  varnished  and  preserved. 

The  tank  led  to  my  writing  a  paper  on  "  Ripplemark/* 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Proc.  Roy.  Sac, 
for  1882.  It  was  not  sufficiently  Devonian  for  our  Trans- 
actions, 

The  physical  side  of  the  subject  was  further  explored  in  a 
paper  on  "  Sea  Beaches  and  Sea  Bottoms,"  published  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1884,  and  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Denudation  and  Deposition  by  the  Agency  of  Sea  Waves 
Experimentally  Considered,"  which  paper  was  submitted  to 
Section  C  in  1886.  The  paper  was  treated  with  every  mark 
of  disrespect,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  on  the 
list  for  reading.  This  paper  was  subsequently  privately 
printed,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  accepted  the  dedication  of  it. 
I  felt  that  all  my  wave-work  was  due  to  the  support  of 
Lord  Rayleigh  in  keeping  me  clear  from  any  fatal  collision 
with  the  facts  known  to  mathematicians,  but  not  to  the 
world  at  large. 

In  the  whole  of  this  investigation  I  found  myself  in  an 
extraordinary  position.  My  mathematical  friends  were  not 
interested,  because,  while  they  agreed  as  to  the  physical 
facts,  they  did  not  care  for  their  application  to  geology. 
The  geologists,  on  the  other  hcmd,  were  sceptical  as  to  the 
physical  facts,  so  practically  did  not  admit  their  reference 
to  geology.  They  failed  to  discern  the  geological  importance 
of  my  facts,  and  finding  me  an  intolerable  bore,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  discovery. 

My  final  research  paper  on  this  physical  side  of  the  wave 
question  was  the  paper  on  the  Rounding  of  Sands  on  the 
Skerries,  published  in  our  Transactions  in  1887. 

The  investigation  of  the  physical  side  of  the  subject  of 
wave-action  led  unexpectedly  to  a  most  important  biological 
generalisation.  One  of  the  most  cogent  practical  proofs  of 
the  disturbance  within  limits  of  the  sea  bottom  by  waves, 
was  that  the  marine  fauna  living  in  or  on  the  bottom  were 
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often  damaged  and  sometimes  destroyed.  CSockles  living  in 
sand  were  rooted  out,  their  spines  Imocked  off,  and,  if  the 
wave -action  was  excessive,  millions  of  individuals  were 
killed.  These  unexpected  facts  proved  the  existence  of  an 
entirely  unsuspected  struggle  for  existence  to  which  marine 
animals  were  periodically  exposed.  This-  discovery  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  submarine 
fauna  defended  themselves  with  more  or  less  success  against 
their  inexorable  foes,  storm-waves.  The  subject  was  touched 
upon  in  my  paper  on  "  Ripplemark  "  to  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1882.  Subsequently  I  dealt  with  the  question  in  more 
detail  in  a  paper  published  by  the  linnean  Society  in  1884 
As  in  that  paper  I  based  my  physical  facts  on  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Professor  S.  S.  Stokes,  Sec.,  R.S.  (and  sub- 
sequently President),  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  him  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  my  having  misinterpreted  my 
authority. 

The  paper  was  an  obviously  Darwinian  one,  and  as  such 
not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  Professor  Stokes;  but^  to 
my  surprise,  he  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  manuscript 
beyond  the  extract  from  his  own  letter  and  expressed  him- 
self interested.  The  manuscript  was  then  handed  to  the 
Linnean  Society  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  himself  also  an 
anti-Darwinian. 

As  Professor  Stokes  spoke  of  his  intention  of  speaking 
to  Professor  Huxley  about  the  paper,  I  at  once  wrote  to 
Professor  Huxley  direct.  For  some  reason,  unsuspected 
by  me  at  the  time.  Professor  Huxley  declined  to  look  at  the 
manuscript,  and  wrote  me  the  severe  letter  quoted  by  me 
in  our  Transactions  in  1894 — a  very  extraordinary  letter, 
as  in  the  whole  of  Professor  Huxley's  since  published  corre- 
spondence there  is  no  instance  of  his  having  written  to 
a  naturalist  a  letter  commencing  "Sir,"  and  closing  with 
"Your  obedient  servant."  Quite  recently  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  incident  to  a  distinguished 
zoologist,  who  followed  Professor  Huxley  in  one  of  his 
scientific  posts,  and  who  was  interested  in  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion. My  friend  suggested,  and,  I  expect,  with  much  truth, 
that  the  Professor's  attitude  was  due  to  the  company  he 
found  me  in,  i.e,  anti-Darwiuians.  My  friend  was  much 
amused  with  the  fact  that  it  was  Professor  Stokes  who 
was  befriending  a  Darwinian  paper.  I  pointed  out  that 
Stokes  and  Gwyn  Jeffreys  were  not  the  men  to  evade  facts 
wherever  they  found  them.  Though  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  do  not  think  Gwyn  Jeffreys  appreciated  the  fdl 
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significance  of  my  facts,  for,  in  driving  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  when  I  mentioned  the  apparent  passage  of  Trochus 
zizi/phinvs  into  Trochus  granulatiis,  he  came  down  with  the 
dictum,  "Well,  after  all,  a  species  is  a  species."  That,  of 
course,  begged  the  question. 

In  nearly  all  my  other  work  I  was  either  trying  to  win 
over  geologists  to  the  acceptance  of  physical  axioms,  or  was 
engaged  in  cu^cumulating  evidence  in  detail;  but  this  question 
of  the  influence  of  waves  on  fauna  was  absolutely  novel,  and 
one  that  reaUy  called  for,  and  still  calls  for,  very  serious 
consideration.  Many  years  after  Professor  Huxley  had 
so  summarily  quenched  my  endeavour  to  acquaint  naturalists 
with  a  most  important  illustration  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  we  find  him  splitting  hairs  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  fittest,"  and  criticising  Darwin's  use  of  it.  No 
working  naturalist  could  doubt  Darwin's  meaning,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  word  "  fit "  might  have  avoided  hyper- 
criticism.  The  Huxleyans  demanded  the  word  "  fitter,"  but 
the  real  question  is  not  one  of  being  "  fitter  "  than  some  less 
fit  competitor,  for  unless  all  competitors  are  absolutely 
fit  they  will  all  perish.  We  may  take  for  example  a  river 
running  six  miles  an  hour.  What  steam  launches  will  over- 
come the  current  ?  Only  those  that  can  steam  more  than 
six  miles  an  hour.  All  others  will  fail  in  the  attempt,  and 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  fatal  cataract  down  stream  they  will 
perish  sooner  or  later.  No  doubt  a  5*9-mile  per  hour  launch 
would  seem  "  fitter  "  than  a  five-mile  launch,  but  both  would 
be  equally  useless  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  stream. 

I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  kind  reception  by 
naturalists  of  my  preliminary  work,  especially  by  the 
Linnean  Society,  but  I  think  few  students  could  survive 
such  a  crushing  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  who  had  the  credit  of  being  the  most  powerful 
biologist  of  his  time.  Nevertheless,  I  would,  after  twenty 
years'  reflection,  still  counsel  young  naturalists  not  to  overlook 
the  action  of  waves  in  influencing  the  course  of  evolution. 
The  subject  will,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  some  one.  Would  that  some  influential  biologist  would 
re-discover  it  for  himself ! 


THE  SUBMARINE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

On  the  7th  July,  1871,  Samuel  Stockman,  as  we  have  seen, 
mentioned  that  he  had  brought  up  blue  clay  on  his  anchor 
five  miles  off  Berry  Head,  and  had  had  his  trawl  choked 
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with  flints  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Berry  Head;  and, 
on  the  2nd  March,  1872,  he  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  rounded  blocks  of  granite  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Start  Nothing  could  have  been  much  less  likely  than  that 
I  should  ever  have  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  either 
of  these  observations,  but  it  so  happened  that  in  1878  my 
friend  Mr.  W.  F.  Baynes  built  a  trawler  for  Mr.  W.  M. 
Baynes,  and  the  latter  most  kindly  interested  himself  in  the 
matter.  For  several  years,  thanks  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  successive  skippers  and  crew  of  the  Pelican,  the  vessel 
referred  to,  I  was  able  to  collect  a  great  many  facts  concern- 
ing the  submarine  geology  of  the  English  Channel,  which 
were  embodied  in  seven  papers,  published  in  our  Transactions 
between  the  years  1878  and  1889;  in  which  latter  year 
Mr.  W.  M.  Baynes  sold  the  Pelican,  and  she  became  no 
longer  available  for  the  purposes  of  science.  From  October 
7th,  1878,  when  the  Pelican  landed  the  large  block  of 
diorite  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  to  the  10th  of  February,  1888,  when  she  took  a 
three -hundredweight  block  of  granite  south-west  of  the 
Start,  she  was  often  trawling  facts  of  importance  to 
geologists.  I  cannot,  however,  look  back  on  that  eleven 
years'  work  with  any  sense  of  satisfaction.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  register  the  facts  and  string  them  together  in 
a  readable  form,  but  the  problems  raised  by  the  said  facts 
required  a  great  deal  more  discussion  than  I  could  obtain 
for  them,  and  discussion  of  a  perfectly  unbiassed  character. 
The  evidence  as  to  whether  the  detached  blocks  in  the 
Channel  represent  rocks  forming  the  Channel  floor,  or  are 
brought  from  a  distance,  or  whether  both  alternatives 
are  true,  is  more  or  less  conflicting.  But  there  is  another 
line  of  research  which  is  just  as  important  as  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  large  blocks,  and  that  is  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  English  Channel.  The 
sands  and  gravels  are,  at  any  rate,  not  ice-borne,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  igneous  and  granitic  gravel  of  the  Channel, 
with  the  blocks  themselves,  would  be  very  instructive.  It 
would  be  a  very  laborious  task  to  sum  up  and  analyse 
all  the  evidence  and  literature  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  it  would  be  necessary,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  a  careful 
microscopical  examination  of  the  finer  gravel  of  the  Channel 
bottom.  It  seems  to  me  that  until  some  enthusiastic 
naturalist  finds  himself  with  a  steam  yacht,  and,  say,  ten 
thousand  a  year,  the  subject  will  get  more  and  more  con- 
founded.    As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  facts  are  strangely 
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deceptive.  Take  this  one  example.  I  spent  some  ten 
years  testing  the  Channel  rocks  for  any  indication  of  a 
Dartmoor  origin,  and  found  not  a  single  traca  At  our 
Sidmouth  meeting  my  friend  Mr.  Hansford  Worth,  F.G.8., 
remarked  in  the  most  incidental,  nonchalant  fashion  that 
he  had  found  abundance  of  Dartmoor  rocks  in  the  shingle  of 
Hallsands,  in  Start  Bay.  I  asked  Mr.  Worth  if  he  would  be 
so  good  as  to  show  me  his  evidence.  He  sent  me  two 
matched  specimens,  one  from  Dartmoor  and  one  from  Hall- 
sands;  also  two  slices  of  another  match.  The  Hallsands 
slice  presented  both  the  Dartmoor  characteristics  in  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  viz.  both  cubic  inclusions  of  chlorides 
and  a  well-characterised  Dartmoor  tourmaline.  So  we  have 
the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  crystal- 
line blocks  on  the  Channel  bottom  have  no  connection  with 
Dartmoor,  yet  Dartmoor  shingle  abounds  on  the  Start  Bay 
beaches.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  are  a  very  dark  red 
felspathic  rock,  which,  being  unlike  any  Dartmoor  rock 
I  had  seen  in  situ,  I  failed  to  recognise,  though  I  have 
had  samples  of  Start  Bay  shingle  in  my  possession  for 
years. 

Now  what  will  assuredly  happen  is  this:  Writers  who 
wish  to  prove  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Channel  rocks  will 
quote  my  facts,  or  some  of  them ;  whereas  those  who  wish  to 
prove  their  local  origin  will  quote  Mr.  Worth.  The  whole 
subject  requires  the  most  careful,  critical,  and  judicial  in- 
vestigations. I  feel  confident  that  some  of  the  Channel 
rocks  are  local,  but  whether  there  is  a  mixture  of  local 
and  derived  blocks  seems  uncertain.  A  very  strong  witness 
was  the  serpentine,  so  exactly  like  that  of  Kynance  Cove; 
but  as  for  Cornish  or  Devonshire  granites,  I  could  find  no 
trace  in  the  Channel. 

I  dislike  extremely  to  express  disagreement  with  leading 
geologists,  and  especially  with  Professor  Bonney,  but  it  is 
impossible  always  to  avoid  doing  so.  In  describing  my 
specimen  No.  35,  Professor  Bonney  writes :  "A  granite,  con- 
taining quartz,  with  the  usual  felspars,  hornblende,  and 
brown  mica.  The  component  minerals  do  not  require  any 
particular  notice.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  more  than 
one  of  the  granites  that  occur  in  Cornwall."^ 

Now  a  hornblendic  granite  is  unknown  on  Dartmoor,  and 
I  have  never  heard  of  one  from  ComwaD.  This  is  a  really 
crucial  question,  and  one  would  be  grateful  for  the  Professor's 
reasons  for  noting  the  resemblance  to  Cornish  granite.  Then 

^  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vol.  xyu.  p.  29. 
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in  the  case  of  No.  27,  Professor  Bonney  says :  '*  It  reminds 
me  somewhat  of  granites  which  I  have  seen  from  one  or  two 
localities  in  the  Channel  Islands,"^  but  there  is  no  indication 
given  of  the  specific  characteristics  relied  upon.  It  is  the 
one  point  to  be  ascertained  whether  any  of  these  Channel 
rocks  are  connected  with  the  West  of  England,  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  Brittany,  or  have  been  ice-borne  from  a  distance, 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  Channel  area. 

In  these  difficult  questions  I  have  always  tried  to  weigh 
the  evidence  impartially,  and  have  perhaps  occasionally 
placed  the  opposition  theory  in  a  stronger  light  than  my 
own.  One  result  appears  to  have  been  that  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich,  in  his  paper  to  the  Geological  Society  on  "  Baised 
Beaches  and  Bubble  Drift,"  cited  me  as  an  advocate  of  the 
ice-borne  origin  of  the  blocks  trawled  in  the  English  Channel 
As  I  stated  in  1889,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney  in  1881  wrote: 
"They  [the  Channel  granites  and  gneisses]  are  totally 
different  from  the  Devon  and  Cornish  Granites,  and  are 
therefore  probably  of  dififerent  age";  and  again,  in  July,  1882, 
"I  have  been  looking  over  two  sets  of  Channel  Island 
rocks,  and  I  do  not  find  any  of  your  rocks,  nor  are  the 
characteristic  Guernsey  ones  amongst  those  dredged."  Yet 
in  the  following  year  Professor  Bonney  notes  the  first 
granite  (No.  27),  which  he  describes  as  reminding  him  of 
granites  from  one  or  two  localities  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  in  1885  notes  the  resemblance  of  another  specimen  to 
more  than  one  of  the  Cornish  granites.  The  Professor  also 
mentions  the  resemblance  of  a  diabase  (No.  37)  to  Cornish 
diabases.  Thus  out  of  twenty-four  rocks  submitted  to  him, 
Mr.  Tawney  found  no  resemblance  to  either  the  Cornish  or 
Channel  Island  rocks ;  whereas  in  the  next  fourteen  speci- 
mens trawled,  Professor  Bonney  found  two  rocks  resembling 
Cornish  rocks,  and  one  resembling  Channel  Island  rocks, 
with  possibly  a  second  (No.  29).  It  is  obvious  that  the  sub- 
ject requires  further  examination.  Fortunately  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  has  a  set  of  the  Channel  blocks  and  micro- 
sections.  Strange  to  say,  when  working  at  these  rocks  fifteen 
years  ago  and  wanting  to  compare  with  Brittany  rocks,  there 
were  none  of  the  latter  at  that  time  available  at  the  Wood- 
wardian. 

The  fact  that  detached  blocks  of  stone  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  Channel  bottom,  and  can  be  caught  by  a  trawl,  proves 
incidentally  that  for  ages  past  the  Channel  has  been  an  area 
of  erosion  and  not  of  deposition.     In  connection  with  this 

^  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  voL  xv.  p.  35. 
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obvious  truth  an  amusing  criticism  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  a  useful  summary  of  papers.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  209.  Hunt,  A.  R,^  says  that  tidal  currents  can  have  no  power 
[of  disturbing  sand],  because  in  a  favourable  place,  as  the  English 
Channel,  sand  and  the  accompanying  fauna  are  not  washed  away. 
He  refers  to  Delessd's  *Lithologie  du  Fond  des  Mers*  in  proof. 
The  map,  however,  in  that  great  work  proves  the  contrary,  as  there 
is  a  great  stretch  of  the  Channel  bottom  with  naked  rock,  all  the 
gravel  having  been  cleared  oflf." 

The  explanation  of  my  critic's  diflBculty  is  that  the  Channel 
is  exposed  to  exceptionaUy  heavy  westerly  gales,  and  that 
though  a  tidal  current  alone  may  have  no  effect  on  the 
bottom,  a  tidal  current  supplemented  with  the  alternate 
currents,  or  oscillatory  motion  set  up  by  waves,  would  act 
most  energetically.  I  happen  to  own  a  trout  stream  and 
a  mill  leat,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  speed  a 
current  can  travel  over  sand  without  moving  it.  This  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  water  is  deep ;  when  it  runs  shallow  it 
will  carry  along  gravel  as  well  as  sand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  lower  strata  of  water  are  almost  stationary,  while  the 
upper  strata  slide  over  them.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
why  a  particular  area  of  the  English  Channel  is  to  a  large 
extent  kept  free  from  sand  and  gravel,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  main  principle  that  tide  with  wave-currents  will  disturb 
a  bottom  where  tide  alone  is  unequal  to  the  task. 

In  collecting  evidence  of  the  submarine  geology  of  the 
Channel  and  the  action  of  waves  on  the  bottom,  I  never 
hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  highest  authority  to  which  I  could 
obtain  access  direct  or  indirect.  Among  others  I  elicited 
valuable  information  from  the  following  fourteen  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  viz. :  physicists,  Lord  Bayleigh  and  Sir 
S.  S.  Stokes ;  petrologists,  Messrs.  Bonney,  Barker,  and 
Tawney ;  other  geologists,  Messrs.  Pidgeon,  Prestwich,  Sorby, 
and  R.  N.  Worth;  zoologist,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks; 
chemist,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie ;  naval  men,  Admirals  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  and  Sir  Thomas  Symonds ;  and  the 
hydrographer  to  the  Navy,  Captain  Evans. 

SCHISTS. 

The  examination  of  the  crystalline  blocks  trawled  in  the 
Channel  led  indirectly  to  two  interesting  problems,  viz.  the 
age  of  the  Dartmoor  Granites  and  of  the  Devonshire  Schists. 
When  my  friend  Mr.  Ussher  began  his  survey  west  of  the 

^  Oed.  Mag,,  Deo.  8,  vol.  vii.  p.  192. 
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Dart,  I  became  interested  in  the  rocks  he  collected,  and 
we  indulged  in  a  very  extensive  correspondence  thereupon. 
As  a  result  of  a  good  deal  of  work,  many  discussions,  and  the 
exchange  of  many  letters,  I  wrote  a  paper  in  1892  "On 
Certain  Affinities  between  the  Devonian  Eocks  of  South 
Devon  and  the  Metamorphic  Schists."  This  paper  appeared 
in  the  GcologiccU  Magazine  in  that  year.  The  object  of  the 
paper  was  to  show  that  there  was  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  slates,  grits,  and  greenstones  of  South  Devon 
and  the  mica-schists,  quartz-schists,  and  green  schists  of  the 
Start  and  Prawle  district.  The  resemblances  are  so  marked, 
and  I  may  add  remarkable,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  accepted  fifty  specimens,  arranged  in  twenty- 
five  matched  pairs.  As  a  rule  the  great  geological  periods 
present  marked  differences  in  their  sedimentary  and  igneous 
rocks,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other.  For  instance, 
in  Devonshire  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  Permian 
and  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  though  there  is  more  likeness 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks,  still  we  find 
such  a  marked  distinction  as  the  occurrence  of  conglomerates 
in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter.  Then  between  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Devon  and  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales 
there  is  much  difference,  both  in  the  igneous  and  sedimentary 
deposits ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  the  Archaean  rocks  differ 
from  them  all.  Thus  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Devon- 
shire the  metamorphic  schists  should  supply  excellent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Devonian  grits,  slates,  and  greenstones.  If 
the  rocks  are  entirely  unrelated,  as  must  be  the  case  if 
the  schists  are  Archaean  and  the  adjacent  rocks  Devonian, 
which  latter  fact  is  not  disputed,  then  the  coincidence  is 
most  remarkable,  and  the  conditions  of  sedimentary  deposi- 
tion and  of  volcanic  eruption  which  existed  in  the  area 
of  South  Devon  in  Archaean  times  must  have  been  almost 
exactly  reproduced  in  Devonian  times. 

When  working  up  this  subject  I  never  doubted  that 
geologists  would  be  much  interested  in  my  facts,  because, 
after  all,  they  are  facts,  as  any  one  may  see  for  himself  at 
the  British  Museum.  To  my  very  great  regret.  Professor 
Bonney  treated  my  paper  as  a  personal  matter,  although 
I  avoided  encountering  his  Archaean  theory  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  the  whole  paper  did  not  devote  thirty  lines  to  the 
Professor.  My  paper  approached  the  subject  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint,  and  really  never  joined  issue 
with  the  Archaean  evidence.  Professor  Bonney's  case  was 
that  the  Devonshire  schists  not  only  presented  appearances 
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common  to  Archaean  rocks,  but  that  unmetamorphosed  rocks 
as  old  as  the  Ordovician  series  occurred  in  Cornwall.  My 
case  was  that  every  variety  of  the  grits,  slates,  and  green- 
stones of  the  district  north  of  the  Devonshire  schists  had 
a  representative  in  those  schists. 

At  Easter,  1901,  the  Geologists'  Association  visited  the 
Start  district,  and  Mr.  Ussher  and  myself  were  appointed 
directors.  Mr.  Ussher  summed  up  the  facts  of  the  case 
so  impartially  in  three  alternative  hypotheses  that  no  one 
could  guess  his  own  opinions;  and  I  was  equally  careful 
Indeed,  to  my  surprise,  one  member  supposed  that  I  advo- 
cated the  Archaean  theory;  and  truly  in  my  desire  to  be  fair 
I  had  given  cause  for  such  belief.  In  the  concluding  remarks 
in  my  notes  supplied  to  members  I  had  written : — 

*'The  advocates  of  the  Devonian  age  of  the  schists  may  well 
seem  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  seeing  that,  while  they  themselves 
have  failed  in  their  search  for  conclusive  evidence,  such  weighty 
authorities  as  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Professor  Bonney,  and  Miss 
Raisin  have  decided  against  them." 

Members  of  the  Devonshire  Association  will  see  exactly 
what  my  line  of  argument  is,  viz.  that  there  are  remarkable 
affinities  between  the  Devonians  and  the  schists  in  the 
district  west  of  the  Dart.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  and  as 
his  final  word.  Professor  Bonney  wrote  of  me : — 

"  Possibly  his  experience  may  be  commensurate  with  my  own, 
but  till  I  have  reason  to,  believe  that  he  has  studied  such  problems 
in  other  fields  than  South  Devon,  and  has  ample  materials  at  his 
command  for  the  necessary  research,  I  must  decline  to  do  more 
than  say  that  my  original  opinion  is  not  in  any  way  altered  by  his 
dissertation."  ^ 

This  reply  might  have  weight  had  I  grappled  with 
Professor  Bonney *s  arguments  and  opinions;  but  I  never 
attempted  any  such  thing.  Besides  which,  I  should  never 
think  of  attacking  the  opinion  of  any  one,  and  certainly  never 
expected  any  expression  of  Professor  Bonney's  in  reply  to 
my  facts.  It  is  surely  obvious  to  all  that  I  could  not  prove 
the  affinities  of  the  slates  and  schists  of  the  district  between 
the  Dart  and  Bigbury  Bay  except  in  the  district  between 
that  river  and  that  bay.  The  most  ample  materials  else- 
where would  have  availed  me  nothing. 

All  I  can  say  further  is  this :  If  any  reader  cares  to  see  a 
summary  of  my  evidence,  let  him  or  her  go  to  the  British 

1  Qtol.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  480. 
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Museum  at  South  Kensington  and  look  at  the  fifty  paired 
specimens.  I  think  he  or  she  will  admit  that  they  evidence 
"certain  affinities  between  the  Devonians  of  South  Devon 
and  the  metamorphic  schists":  and  that  was  the  title  of  my 
paper  and  the  fact  I  set  myself  to  establish. 

GRANITE. 

Several  of  the  trawled  blocks  being  granite,  they  naturally 
led  to  an  investigation  of  granite  in  general,  and  of  the 
Dartmoor  exposure  in  particular.  Ultimately  the  inquiry 
had  the  unanticipated  effect  of  bringing  me  into  conflict,  to 
all  appearance,  with  the  entire  modern  school  of  British 
petrologists. 

In  1858  Dr.  Sorby  wrote  a  very  celebrated  paper  on  the 
structure  of  crystals,  which  he  followed  up  in  1869  with 
another  on  the  structure  of  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds,  and 
some  other  minerals;  in  1876  with  a  third  paper  on  the 
critical  point  in  the  consolidation  of  granitic  rocks ;  and  in 
1880  with  a  presidential  address  to  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  British  Association  on  the  structure  of  artificial  slags 
and  erupted  rocks.  These  papers  ranged  over  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  With  the  1880  address  a  remarkable 
event  happened.  Dr.  Sorby,  the  author  of  the  science  of 
micropetrology — for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  study  of 
thin  slices  of  rocks — dropped  the  subject,  and  I  believe 
never  published  another  line  distantly  bearing  upon  it.  Our 
own  distinguished  member,  William  Pengelly,  was  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Sorby,  and  entertained  a  profound  admiration  for  his 
genius.  Almost  as  far  back  as  I  can  recall  geological  teach- 
ing, I  can  remember  Pengelly  teaching  Dr.  Sorby's  doctrine 
that  granite  consolidated  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, viz.  at  a  dull  red-heat  just  visible  in  the  dark.  This 
was,  and  is,  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  about  granite.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Sorby  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  in  1857. 

After  Dr.  Sorby  relinquished  the  study  of  igneous  rocks, 
geologists  began  to  ignore  this  fundamental  axiom  of  the  low- 
temperature  origin  of  granite.  They  never  refuted  the  facts 
and  reasoning,  but  they  simply  treated  the  question  as  though 
nothing  was  known  about  it ;  but  nothing  was  said  for  years 
that  could  be  challenged  as  a  heresy.  However,  in  1902  the 
President  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Belffwt  (the  late  General  MacMahon,  F.R.S.)  made 
two  incidental  statements  which  came  into  direct  conflict 
with  Dr.  Sorby's  doctrines.    These  statements  in  September 
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last  year  I  challenged  point-blank.  In  a  paper  published  in 
the  Greologicai  Magazine  I  wrote:  *' These  statements  are 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  old  physical  theory  of  granite, 
but  entirely  subversive  of  it" 

Now  I  apprehend  that  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  this 
challenge,  viz.  by  admitting  that  the  statements  are  sub- 
versive of  the  old  theory,  but  that  the  old  theory  is  unsound 
and  has  been  exploded,  or  by  showing  that  the  alleged 
inconsistency  does  not  exist  But  General  MacMahon  took 
neither  of  these  courses,  but  referring  to  two  of  my  state- 
ments, which  were  merely  repetitions  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, he  wrote:  "My  critic's  conclusion  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  facts  stated  in  my  Belfast  address  ;  hence,  possibly, 
his  anxiety  to  discredit  my  facts  under  cover  of  an  attack  on 
the  views  expressed  by  me."  ^ 

Here  we  have  this  very  curious  psychical  phenomenon, 
that  the  late  General  MacMahon,  a  soldier  of  unimpeachable 
courage  and  honour,  and  a  most  kindly  man,  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  make  such  a  serious  charge  as  that  of  an  attempt 
to  discredit  facts,  under  cover  of  an  attack  on  his  personal 
views.  Neither  the  General's  views  nor  my  own  views,  if  I 
have  any,  are  in  question.  The  issue  lies  between  Dr.  Sorby's 
observations,  experiments,  and  inductions  and  General 
MacMahon's  observations  and  inductions,  and  on  the  deci- 
sion depends  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  a  hitherto 
unquestioned  theory,  or  the  rout  of  all  those  modem  petrolo- 
gists  who  have  through  indifference  lapsed  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith.    Either  the  faith  or  the  petrologists  have  to  go. 

The  question  at  issue  is  one  more  of  chemistry  and  physics 
than  of  petrology,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  write  to  Professors  Dewar,  Hartley,  and  Sydney 
Young,  and  to  Dr.  Sorby  himself.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
my  chief  anxiety  was  to  ascertain  whether  my  authorities 
were  still  of  the  same  mind,  because  it  not  seldom  happens 
that  a  disciple  may  go  on  maintaining  a  position  long  after 
the  master  has  surrendered  it. 

After  some  beating  about  the  bush,  I  ventured  to  ask  Dr. 
Sorby  whether  he  had  seen  any  reason  to  change  his  opinion 
as  to  the  evidence  of  the  low-temperature  origin  of  granite. 
The  Doctor  replied,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  he  scarcely 
understood  what  I  was  driving  at.  Clearly  no  doubts  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind,  or  rumours  of  dissent  reached  him. 
The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Sorby's  two  last  papers,  being  the  one  in 
the  Mineralogical  Magazine,  and  the  other  in  the  Beports  of 

^  Oeol.  Mag.,  1908,  p.  495. 
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the  British  Association,  would  be  easily  overlooked,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  modern  petrologists  have  known  as 
little  of  Dr.  Sorbj's  weighty  arguments  and  conclusions  as 
Dr.  Sorby  has  of  their  heresies.  Of  course,  by  heresies  I 
only  mean  views  opposed  to  my  own  doxy ;  and  I  am,  I 
believe,  the  sole  surviving  disciple  of  the  old  school,  which 
at  present  appears  to  consist  of  two  individuals,  viz.  one 
master  and  one  disciple. 

The  question  of  the  consolidation  temperature  of  granite 
turns  upon  the  doctrine  of  critical  temperatures,  and  more 
especially  on  the  critical  temperatures  of  water  and  of 
carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  substances  are  occasionally 
found  locked  up  in  minerals  which  occur  in  granite — more 
commonly  quartz. 

The  critical  temperature  of  a  fluid  is  that  above  which  no 
amount  of  pressure  will  keep  it  liquid.  Above  that  tempera- 
ture the  substance  becomes  gas,  even  if  compressed  to  a 
volume  equal  to  or  less  than  the  liquid  itself,  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  volume  may  be  that  of  the  liquid  when 
cold,  for  liquids  may  be  greatly  expanded  by  heat  before 
their  critical  temperatures  are  reached. 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Sorby's  experiments  with  liquids 
holding  two  salts  in  solution,  the  crystals  of  one  salt  would 
occasionally  contain  fluid  inclusions,  which  fluid  inclusions 
contained  crystals  of  the  other  salt.  This  complicated  result 
was  obtained  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Now, 
very  similar  phenomena  are  constantly  observed  in  granite, 
in  the  cases  of  quartz  and  other  crystals  which  contain  fluid 
inclusions,  which,  in  their  turn,  contain  minute  crystals  of 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  or  potassium. 
Dr.  Sorby  found  that  at  a  temperature  of  100**  C.  (boiling 
water)  crystals  of  common  salt  would  catch  up  supersaturated 
solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium. In  the  same  way,  crystals  of  quartz  at  some  higher 
temperature  will,  on  crystallisation,  occasionally  catch  up 
supersaturated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  dissolved 
in  water. 

The  critical  temperature  of  water  is  now  estimated  at 
365**  C,  above  which  temperature  the  water  becomes  gas, 
whatever  the  pressure. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  crystals  crystallising  in  fluid 
inclusions  inside  difierent  crystals  can  be  produced  by  means 
of  solutions  in  boiling  water.  Is  it  possible  that  exactly 
analogous  results  could  be  produced  if  water  in  the  gaseous 
form  took  the  place  of  the  liquid  ?   It  seems  improbable  that 
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Buch  very  different  conditions  could  produce  almost  identical 
results ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  orms  probandi  lies  with 
those  who  maintain  the  improbable. 

My  present  duty  is  merely  to  cite  the  authorities  on  either 
side.  The  question  was  raised  by  my  endeavour  to  sum  up 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  paper  on  vein-quartz,  published  in 
the  Geological  Magazine  in  May,  1903.     I  wrote : — 

"  The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  as  follows : — 
Fluid  inclusions  with  deposited  crystals  are  clear  proof  that  the 
fluid  was  entangled  in  the  quartz  or  other  mineral  under  342"  G." 

342"  C.  was  the  most  authoritative  estimate  I  could  find 
of  the  critical  temperature  of  water,  which  I  now  find  is 
stated  to  be  365".0  C. 

After  citing  the  above  quotation.  General  MacMahon 
replies : — 

"This  conclusion  or  rule  appears  to  me  to  be  based  on  two 
assumptions,  both  of  which  I  think  erroneous.  The  first  is  that 
water  enclosed  in  the  minerals  of  an  igneous  rock  was  enclosed 
after  it  had  assumed  a  fluid  state.  The  second  follows  naturally 
from  this,  namely,  that  the  mineral  which  enclosed  the  fluid  water 
must  have  crystallised  below  the  critical  temperature.  The  main 
fallacy  which  underlies  the  above  rule  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 
from  Mr.  Hunt's  failure  to  realise  the  possibihty  of  molecules,  on 
their  coming  together  to  form  a  crystal,  bringing  down  entangled 
with  them  the  molecules  of  a  gas."  ^ 

General  MacMahon  here  overlooked  the  fact  that  my 
"  conclusion  "  only  applies  to  fluid  inclusions  vrith  deposited 
crystals.  My  criticism  was  aimed  at  the  following  passage 
in  his  address,  viz.  "  the  beryl  is  crowded  with  liquid  and 
gas  cavities,  the  former  containing  movable  bubbles  and 
deposited  crystals  as  well  as  water."  ^ 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  only  arise  out  of  this  passage. 
General  MacMahon  observed :  "  In  my  address  I  stated  that 
the  temperature  of  the  Satlej  granite  *  must  have  been  above 
that  of  red  heat,'  and  I  went  on  to  remark  that  *the 
potential  energy  of  water  held  in  a  fluid  state  by  pressure 
must  have  been  great.*"  On  the  same  page  the  author 
explains :  "  When  I  spoke  of  water  being  at  or  above  red 
heat  (550*  C.)  I  thought  experts  would  understand  that 
I  had  water  in  a  gaseous  state  in  my  mind."  * 

In  these  two  passages  the  author  speaks  of  water  above  a 
red  heat  being  "  held  in  a  fluid  state,"  and  also  that  experts 
must  regard  it  as  gaseous. 

^  Oeol  Mag,,  1908,  p.  495.  ^  Italics  are  mine. 

3  Geol.  Mag.,  1903,  p.  494. 
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My  readers  will  see  that  we  have  here  the  whole  question 
in  dispute.  General  MacMahon's  contention  is  that  at  a 
temperature  of  550°  C,  more  than  185*  C.  above  the  critical 
temperature  of  water,  water  can  be  held  in  a  fluid  state  by 
pressure ;  and  that  at  that  temperature  beryl  can  crystallise, 
with  fluid  inclusions  containing  deposited  crystals,  and  with 
gas  inclusions. 

The  hitherto  accepted  doctrine  has  been  that  at  550**  C. 
water  could  not  be  held  in  a  fluid  state  by  any  pressure,  but 
would  be  in  a  gaseous  state ;  and  that  fluid  inclusions  with 
deposited  crystals  could  not  be  formed  except  out  of  a 
solution,  and  could  not  be  formed  out  of  a  gaseous  mixture. 

As  since  my  exchange  of  papers  with  General  MacMahon 
in  the  Geological  Magazine  geological  science  has  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  that  distinguished  geologist,  if  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  us  had  been  a  mere  dispute  as  to 
personal  views  and  opinions  I  should  have  remained  silent, 
but  General  MacMahon  was  no  more  than  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  modern  petrological  school,  and  his  presidential  utter- 
ances have  been  accepted  without  question  or  comment 
Thus  my  controversy  is  with  the  modem  doctrine  and  not 
with  any  particular  exponent  of  it. 

On  finding  that  I  had  so  unintentionally  troubled  General 
MacMahon,  I  at  once  wrote  to  express  regret  and  to  explain 
that  my  study  of  fluid  inclusions  had  been  of  many  years* 
standing.  I  at  once  received  the  following  cordial  response, 
containing  an  observation  of  considerable  interest : — 

"  Thanks  for  yours  of  the  12th.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I  dis- 
like controversy,  and  the  more  I  try  to  avoid  it.  I  shall  be  glad, 
therefore,  when  the  expression  of  differences  between  us  comes  to 
an  end.  What  you  mention  in  your  letter  about  bubbles  respond- 
ing to  an  electric  current  is  very  interesting.  I  have  long  sus- 
pected that  the  restless  activity  of  self-moving  bubbles  was  due 
to  electricity.  I  thought  so  because  I  found  that  the  bubbles  in 
freshly  made  slices  of  rocks  were  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  but 
that  as  time  went  on  this  activity  became  less  and  less  marked, 
which  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  grinding  and  heating  during  the 
mounting  process  had  developed  electricity  in  the  liquid  inclusions, 
and  your  observation  seems  to  bear  this  out." 

Professor  Stokes  most  kindly  directed  me  to  the  literature 
of  fluid  inclusions,  and  though  for  a  moment  he  hesitated  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  electrical  action,  he  suggested  that  it  might 
be  due  to  the  heating  of  the  wire  coil.  This  seemed  likely, 
as  it  was  wound  on  the  slide  on  each  side  of  the  object. 
Thus  reversing  the  current  would  cause  the  reverse  end  of 
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the  coil  of  fine  insulated  wire  to  heat.    The  response  of 
bubbles  to  heat  is  well  known. 

There  i8  no  doubt  that  any  heat  produced  by  grinding 
a  section  would  make  bubbles  active,  but  I  cannot  account 
for  such  activity  continuing,  nor  would  the  heat  probably 
equal  that  of  the  warming  the  slide  for  the  Canada  balsam. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
bubbles  in  carbonic  acid  and  in  water  seems  satisfactory, 
I  have  long  thought  that  the  bubbles  would  repay  further 
investigation,  and  certainly  General  MacMahon's  observa- 
tion of  diminished  activity  through  lapse  of  time  has,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  not  been  explained,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  has  not  been  noticed  independently.  As  con- 
ference on  agreements  and  differences  is  the  life-blood  of 
scientific  progress,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  dis- 
courtesy of  modern  science  should  almost  have  made  contro- 
versy synonymous  with  personal  insult. 

As  all  my  own  papers  on  granite  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  old  doctrine  has  not  been  disproved, 
I  inquired  of  Dr.  Sorby  whether  he  had  seen  any  reason  to 
change  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Sorby  replied  as 
follows : — 

"Broompibld,  Sheffield,  February  25/^,  1904. 

"  My  dear  Hunt, 

"I  do  not  quite  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  So  far  I 
have  not  seen  anything  to  make  me  think  that  the  chlorides 
crystallised  out  in  a  different  manner  to  what  happened  in  artificial 
cases,  only  that  the  temperature  was  very  much  higher  in  some 
cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius. 

"  In  those  cases  where  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  water  had  been 
caught  up  above  its  critical  point  there  is  no  deposit  of  crystals, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  could  be  dissolved  in  compressed  gaseous  water, 
though  we  know  little  of  what  may  happen  in  such  conditions  .  .  . 

"  Yours  very  truly,        (Signed)    H.  C.  Sorby." 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  compressed  gaseous  water 
might  dissolve  chlorides,  we  are  not  much  nearer  to  the 
assurance  that  chlorides  will  crystallise  out  of  such  gas  in 
a  manner  indistinguishable  from  the  experimental  cases,  and 
from  those  cases  known  to  have  crystallised  under  the 
critical  temperature,  such  as  quartz  veins  in  slates. 

I  submit  that  those  who  maintain  the  high-temperature 
origin  of  crystals  containing  liquids  with  chlorides  may 
reasonably  be  asked  to  point  to  a  single  instance  which 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  low-temperature  hypothesis. 

Geologists  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  critical 
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temperatures  that  even  the  technical  terms  used  are  un- 
familiar, and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  distinguish  between 
fluid  and  liquid,  vapour  and  gas,  critical  point,  critical 
temperature,  critical  volume,  and  critical  pressure.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  had  as  much  difficulty  as  I  have 
had  myself,  I  transcribe  a  letter  from  Professor  Young,  F.R.S., 
with  lus  kind  permission : — 

"  Dbar  Sir,  "  November  2ith,  1903. 

" The  critical  temperature  of  pure  water  has  been 

determined  with  satisfactorily  concordant  residts  by  Gailletet  and 
Colardeau  (365'.0  C.)  and  Batelli  (36i'.3).  The  critical  pressure  is 
about  200  atmospheres.   C.  and  C.  find  200-5 ;  B.,  1 9 i-6  atmospheres. 

''But  in  presence  of  a  soluble  salt  such  as  sodium  chloride  the 
critical  temperature  would  certainly  be  somewhat  higher,  and 
when  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide  it  would  probably  be  lower. 

"  It  seems  to  me  improbable  that  at  pressures  much  higher  .than 
the  critical  pressure,  a  liquid  should  abruptly  lose  its  power  of 
dissolving  solids  at  the  critical  temperature. 

*'  Let  the  diagram  below  represent  the  behaviour  of  1  gram  of 
water  under  different  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure; 


LiQUfD 
VAPOUR 


A 


VOiiU/v\f 
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the  curve  D  C  G  E  representing  the  critical  isothermal,  A  C  the 
volumes  of  a  gram  of  liquid  at  the  boiling  points,  and  B  C  the 
volumes  of  a  gram  of  saturated  vapour  at  the  condensing  points, 
and  C  the  critical  point. 
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''  If  '  vapour '  were  to  be  compressed  at  a  constant  temperature, 
say  0°*1  below  the  critical,  or  364"*9,  we  should  have  visible 
separation  of  liquid,  and  after  complete  condensation  the  liquid 
would  be  compressed.  If  'gas'  were  to  be  compressed  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  365°- 1  or  O^'-l  above  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, we  should  have  no  visible  change  at  all.  But  the  difiference 
between  vapour  and  gas  at  volumes  greater  than  the  critical  exists 
only  in  name,  and  at  smaller  volumes  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  alteration  of  O''^  (from  364°-9  to  SGS*"*!)  would  make  any 
material  difiference  in  the  properties  of  the  water. 

"At  the  point  F  we  should  undoubtedly  be  dealing  with  liquid, 
and  at  H  with  gas,  but  on  passing  from  one  volume  to  the  other 
at  constant  pressure,  there  would  be  no  visible  change  at  the 
critical  temperature  G.  Again,  keeping  the  volume  constant  and 
raising  the  pressure  and  temperature  there  would  be  no  visible 
change  in  passing  from  K,  through  G  to  L,  and  it  seems  iinreason- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  solvent  power  should  cease  abruptly  at  G 
on  passing  that  point  either  to  the  right  (constant  pressure)  or 
upwards  (constant  volume). 

"  In  the  case  of  mixtures  the  problem  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicated one :  very  good  work  has  been  done  by  Professor  J.  P. 
Kuenen,  of  Dundee  (University  College)  on  mixtures  of  liquids 
and  gases,  but  very  little  has  I  think  been  done  with  liquids 
containing  non-volatile  substances  in  solution. 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "Sydney  Young. 

"A.  R  Hunt,  Esq.,  m.a." 

In  connection  with  Professor  Young's  letter  I  will  quote 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Sorby,  dated  17th  May,  1903. 
To  make  sure  of  his  approval  I  submitted  a  copy  to  him  as 
follows : — 

** When  I  published  my  first  paper  on  the  structure  of 

crystals,  people  would  scarcely  believe  that  there  were  such  things 
as  fluid  cavities  in  granite,  and  no  one  had  imagined  such  a 
thing  as  liquid  carbonic  acid.  When  I  wrote  my  paper  on  the 
critical  point  in  granite  the  temperature  of  the  critical  point  of 
water  was  a  doubtful  thing,  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  to  some  extent 
still  doubtful.  I  also  think  we  do  not  know  much  about  the 
properties  of  water  in  a  liquid  state,  or  compressed  vapour,  at  very 
high  temperatures.  It  is  possible  that  at  a  high  temperature  and 
great  pressure  water  vapour  occupying  less  space  than  it  could 
when  liquid  may  have  some  remarkable  solvent  properties.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  glass  tubes.  I  have  done  this 
with  liquid  water,  but  never  beyond  200'  C,  since  even  below 
that  it  decomposes  the  glass,  and  the  liquid  is  really  an  alkaline 
solution." 

2o2 
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I  feel  sure  that  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
will  join  with  me  in  gratitude  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
written  so  freely  on  this  difficult  subject  and  allowed  their 
letters  to  be  published.  Professor  Young  is  perhaps  our 
greatest  authority  on  critical  temperatures,  as  is  Dr.  Sorby 
on  the  application  of  the  theory  to  rocks. 

We  note  that  in  both  cases  the  note  of  uncertainty  comes 
in  as  to  the  properties  of  a  heated  gas  when  compressed  as 
gas  above  the  critical  temperature  into  a  smaller  volume  than 
it  would  occupy  as  a  liquid  below  the  critical  temperatura 

£ut,  notwithstanding  all  doubts,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  uncertainties,  we  see  that  Dr.  Sorby  in  his 
letter  of  February  25th,  1904,  believed  that  the  chlorides 
found  crystallised  in  liquid  inclusions  in  rocks  crystallised 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  artificial  cases,  that  is  to  say,  they 
crystallised  out  of  liquid,  and  therefore  below  the  critical 
temperature  of  the  liquid  in  question,  viz.  water  holding 
alkaline  chlorides  in  solution. 

Professor  Young's  letter  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
use  and  importance  of  accurate  phraseology.  "We  may  note 
the  distinction  made  between  "vapour'*  and  "gas,"  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  term  "fluid,"  which  is  common  to  both 
liquid  and  gas.  The  most  approved  scientific  authorities 
often  use  "  liquid "  and  "  fluid "  interchangeably,  and  we 
commonly  read  of  fluid  and  gas  inclusions ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  term  "  fluid  "  is  common  to  both  liquid  and  gas. 

Beryls  (or  emeralds)  containing  liquid  enclosures  with 
alkaline  chlorides,  as  beryls  often  do,^  would  ex  hypothed 
be  crystallised  below  the  critical  temperature  of  water  or 
365°  C,  but  Professor  Hartley  incidentally  furnishes  me 
with  a  maximum  temperature  for  beryls.  He  writes,  March 
13th,  1904:— 

"  With  regard  to  beryls,  whether  they  contain  fluid  cavities  or 
not,  all  contain  very  small  quantities  of  combined  water  which  is 
driven  off"  at  a  temperature  below  a  red  heat  or  between  700**  and 
800°  C.  at  the  most." 

While  thanking  Dr.  Sorby  and  Professors  Young  and 
Hartley  for  their  kind  letters  of  instruction,  I  have  also  to 
thank  Professor  Dewar  for  putting  me  in  communication 
with  Professor  Young. 

Any  one  caring  to  further  investigate  the  question  of  liquid 
inclusions  in  crystals,  will  find  the  papers  or  addresses  of 
Professor  Hartley,  General  MacMahon,  and  Dr.  Sorby  cited 

*  See  Proc  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  xvii.,  Plate  vii.,  Fig.  8. 
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in  my  papers  in  the  Geological  Magazine  in  1903.  I  believe 
that  Professors  Hartley  and  Young  and  Dr.  Sorby  are  our 
greatest  authorities  on  liquid  inclusions  and  critical  tempera- 
tures, and  that  there  is  no  need  to  seek  further.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed  their  conclusions  do  not  clash,  though  arrived 
at  by  independent  lines  of  research. 


TOURMALINE. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  raised  by  the  West- 
country  granites  is  the  origin  of  their  tourmalines.  In  my 
paper  on  granite,^  I  wrote : — 

"Many  years  ago  Professor  Bonney  was  good  enough  to  give 
me  his  paper  on  Luxullianite,  wherein  he  derives  tourmaline  horn 
mica  and  felspar.  I  hunted  Dartmoor  for  some  years  in  vain  for 
any  evidence  that  the  Dartmoor  tourmaline  was  derived  directly 
from  either  of  these  minerals,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Cornish  tourmaline  must  be  quite  different  from  Devonshire 
tourmaline.  ...  To  my  great  delight  I  have  just  read  Mr. 
Scrivener's  paper,^  wherein  he  derives  the  Gligga  Head  brown 
tourmalines  entirely  from  mica.'' 

It  seemed  to  me  somewhat  humorous  that  whereas  I  could 
not  be  sure  of  any  tourmaline  being  derived  from  mica, 
Mr.  Scrivenor  should  attribute  all  the  brown  tourmaline  in 
a  certain  Cornish  granite  to  mica.  It  seemed  clear  that 
Professor  Bonney  and  Mr.  Scrivenor  had  seen  more  than 
I  had. 

Mr.  Scrivenor  took  my  remark  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  made,  but  Professor  Bonney  misinterpreted  it  entirely. 

In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  October,  1903,  the  Professor 
wrote : — 

"Reference  is  also  made  to  a  paper  of  mine  on  Luxulyanite. 
It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  writer's  meaning  from  the  mass  of 
irrelevant  matter,  but  I  presume  it  is  not  meant  to  be  complimen- 
tary, so  I  may  say  that  though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  I  wrote  this  paper,  and  I  have  studied  many 
tourmaline  rocks  in  the  interval,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  alter 
the  opinion  then  expressed  as  to  the  history  and  formation  of  this 
mineral  in  that  case."^ 

It  is  surprising  that  Professor  Bonney  deemed  my  mean- 
ing obscure  or  uncomplimentary.  Being  unable  to  follow 
the  Professor,  I   suggested  that  Cornish  and  Devonshire 

»  Geol  Mag.,  1903.        «  dJ.G.S.,  vol.  lix.  p.  161. 
'  GeoL  Mag,,  1903,  p.  478. 
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tourmalines  were  different,  so  that  we  had  been  working  on 
different  materials.  Some  weeks  later  Mr.  Jukes-Browne 
sent  me  some  slides  of  schorl  rock  from  near  Penzance,  and 
an  outside  fragment  of  luxulyanite.  My  surmise  was 
proved  correct. 

Tourmaline  has  been  described  as  a  mineral  ¥rithout 
cleavage,  but  with  only  a  pseudo-cleavage.  This  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  irregular  crack-like  lines  which  occasionally 
cross  a  crystal  transversely.  In  some  of  my  slides  I  noticed 
a  tendency  for  crystals  to  occasionally  develop  longitudinal 
lines  resembling  the  cleavage  of  mica,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  However,  in  the  Penzance  slides  the  apparent 
cleavage  was  so  straight  and  regular  that  isolated  portions 
would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  common  Dartmoor 
brown  mica.  But  when  examined  with  the  polariscope  the 
tourmaline  was  characteristic  in  its  optical  properties,  the 
extinction  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  tourmcdina 
There  was  no  connection  between  mica  and  tourmaline  in 
these  very  deceptive  slices.  But  of  course  this  does  not 
affect  Mr.  Scrivener's  evidence  in  another  rock;  evidence 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  my  own  inquiries. 

Although  I  said  I  had  hunted  Dartmoor  for  years  in  vain 
to  find  tourmaline  derived  from  felspar  or  mica,  I  also  men- 
tioned that  I  had  subsequently  noticed  derivation  from 
felspar,  but  that  my  slides  did  "  not  seem  to  contain  an 
indisputable  case  of  derivation  from  mica."  There  is  nothing 
uncomplimentary  to  Professor  Bonney  in  recording  the  bare 
statement  of  my  own  experience. 

Tourmaline  is  a  mineral  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
solution  of  the  Dartmoor  problem,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  leading  petrologist  refuses  to  discuss 
important  questions.  In  the  case  of  the  luxulyanite 
tourmaline  Professor  Bonney  really  made  a  slip  which 
might  greatly  perplex  students. 

Tourmaline  is  a  mineral  proof  against  atmospheric 
decomposition ;  indeed,  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a  gem,  so 
that  even  its  lustre  is  untarnishable ;  but  Professor  Bonney, 
in  the  Luxulyanite  paper  which  he  now  confirms  without 
qualification,  stated  that  "when  the  schorl  decomposes  it 
assumes  a  dull  greenish  or  brownish  hue."  But  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  schorl  does  not  decompose.  My  outside 
specimen  of  luxulyanite  has  a  small  greenish-brown  lichen 
on  it,  which  a  botanical  friend  considers  to  be  Lichen  gto- 
graphicus ;  but  its  schorl  is  unaltered  both  in  form  and 
colour. 
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In  the  case  of  another  mineral,  viz.  magnetite,  which 
crystallises  in  octahedra,  I  recently  pointed  out  that 
Professor  Bonney  had,  in  1892,  incidentally  and  doubtfully 
described  it  as  occurring  in  cubes,  without  noticing  the 
improbability  of  such  a  hitherto  unrecorded  occurrence  in 
the  case  of  microscopic  magnetite.  He  had  described  the 
cubes  as  occurring  in  a  fused  basalt;  but  the  locvs  in  quo 
was  quite  immaterial.  The  Professor  calmly  observes  that 
"That  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  suppressed."^  The  fact 
was  not  suppressed,  but  being  absolutely  irrelevant,  was  not 
expressed.  Microscopic  magnetite  in  cubes  is,  I  believe,  un- 
known to  science,  both  in  Nature  and  in  Art,  though  that  is 
no  reason  it  might  not  be  discovered.  Truly,  geology  is  a 
serious  danger  to  encounter.  Within  the  space  of  one 
month,  that  is,  within  the  dates  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  for  October  and  November,  1903, 1  was 
publicly  charged,  either  by  a  WoUaston  medallist  or  by  a 
Lyell  medallist  of  the  Geological  Society,  with  evincing 
anxiety  to  discredit  facts,  with  suppressing  a  fact,  and  with 
making  an  uncomplimentary  statement;  for  neither  one 
of  which  charges  was  there  the  shadow  of  a  foundation. 
This  style  of  controversy  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Huxley,  and  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring 
science  into  popular  contempt.  The  publication  of  the 
great  Professor's  Life  and  Letters  was  truly  a  revelation  of 
the  acrimony  with  which  scientists  can  regard  each  other 
scientifically,  not  necessarily  otherwise,  but  simply  and 
solely  on  account  of  dififerences  of  opinion.  Perhaps  the 
most  incredible  example  of  this  was  the  attack  of  Professors 
Bonney,  Huxley,  and  Judd  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  states- 
man and  man  of  science  of  the  highest  reputation  and  posi- 
tion. In  the  one  path  of  life  he  had  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  in  the  other  President  of  both  the  British 
Association  and  the  Geological  Society. 

Of  this  gentleman,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  duke, 
Professor  Bonney  wrote  as  follows  in  a  leading  article : — 

**  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  eminent  as  a  statesman,  and  has  won 
distinction  as  a  man  of  science.  The  mental  qualities,  however, 
which  lead  to  success  in  these  capacities  are  widely  different;  nay, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  almost  oppugnant.  To  the  man  of  science, 
truth  is  as  a  'pearl  of  great  price,'  to  buy  which  he  is  ready  to 
part  with  everything  previously  obtained;  to  the  statesman, 
success  is  the  one  thing  needful,  for  the  sake  of  which  hardly  any 
sacrifice  appears  too  great.'' ^ 

1  Oeol.  Mag,,  October,  190$,  p.  479.        ^  Nature,  vol.  87»  p.  26. 
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Professor  Huxley  followed  later,  in  a  letter  favoured  with 
large  type,  as  follows : — 

''The  Duke  of  Argyll's  singular  appetite  for  besmirching  the 
characters  of  men  of  science  appears  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on; 
and  as  fast  as  old  misrepresentations  are  refuted,  new  ones  are 
evolved  out  of  the  inexhaustible  inaccuracy  of  his  Grace's 
imagination."^ 

What  both  these  irate  professors  failed  to  re£ilise  was  that 
they  were  themselves  besmirching  the  character  of  an 
eminent  man  of  science,  whose  public  reputation  was  high 
above  the  reach  of  any  such  puny  mud-splashing,  €Uid  that 
such  intemperate  language  would  only  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  Duke's  charges  must  have  some  foundation. 
It  really  does  seem  improbable  that  a  distinguished  Scotch 
Duke  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  would  imperil  his  reputation 
and  his  honour  by  intentionally  telling  lies  in  a  dispute 
about  the  origin  of  coral  reefs.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
motive  was  insufficient.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  made  his 
scientific  reputation  in  1851,  while  the  above  attacks  were 
made  in  1888,  when  the  Duke  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-five  in  the  service  of  science  and  the  State.  Even 
were  the  Duke  mistaken  in  every  particular,  charges  so 
worded  would  be  absolutely  unpardonable. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  after  Professor 
Huxley's  impertinences,  made  no  further  reply.  The  whole 
controversy  is  an  intensely  interesting  one,  being  between  four 
past,  present,  or  future  presidents  of  the  Geological  Society. 
It  will  be  found  fully  indexed  in  Nature,  volume  37,  under  the 
headings,  Argyll,  Bonney,  Huxley,  and  Judd.  Four  giants, 
and  three  of  them  extremely  wrath  with  the  fourth.  From 
another  point  of  view,  three  professors  against  an  amateur 
and  a  duke. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  common  decency  would 
have  saved  science  such  an  exhibition  of  laundry  work  in 
public.  It  is  science  that  suffers  if  such  charges  are  sub- 
stantiated, and  still  more  if  they  are  exaggerated  to  the  verge 
of  libel. 

The  charge  made,  and  so  furiously  rebutted,  was  that  of  a 
"  conspiracy  of  silence."  Conspiracy  may  be  the  wrong  word, 
but  I  have  myself  experienced  too  much  of  the  indirect 
repression  of  discussion  to  doubt  that  the  Duke  was  in  all 
probability  correct  as  to  the  main  facts  of  his  case,  though 
probably  inaccurate  in  certain  minor  points. 

1  Nature,  vol.  37,  p.  842. 
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For  instance,  the  Duke  declared  a  certain  paper  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Geological  Society,  whereas  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  none  haul  ever  been  submitted.  But  this 
mistake  might  arise  as  follows :  The  presidents  are,  or  were, 
arbiters  as  to  papers,  and  to  a  writer  a  private  expression 
of  adverse  opinion  by  a  president,  or  an  influential  ex- 
president,  would  be  as  conclusive  as  though  the  paper  had 
been  presented  and  formally  rejected.  I  never  had  a  paper 
rejected  by  the  Society,  but  all  the  same  I  was  very  wishful 
to  submit  two,  and  only  desisted  on  finding  them  unaccept- 
able to  two  geologists  of  great  eminence,  but  whose  opinions 
on  the  subjects  concerned  carried  practically  no  weight, 
simply  because  they  were  not  conversant  with  them. 

This  very  problem  of  tourmaline  is  one  that  clamours  for 
discussion.  The  question  is  whether  petrologists  are  not 
entirely  adrift  on  the  subject,  and  that  only  because  they 
have  not  investigated  it.  How  important  it  would  be  to 
be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  temperature 
of  crystallisation  of  such  minerals  as  tourmaline,  beryl, 
and  topaz,  all  which  seem  to  crystallise  both  below  and 
above  the  critical  temperature  of  water,  viz.  365°  C.  Pro- 
fessor W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  has  kindly  sanctioned  my  using 
the  following  extracts  from  his  letters : — 

"  May  2Uh,  1903. 

'^  .  .  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the  deductions  as  to  the 
temperature  incident  to  the  formation  of  topaz  have  not  been 
called  in  question,  and  furthermore  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should.  Any  temperature  above  that  of  the  critical  point  of  water, 
which  is  the  lowest  limit  in  the  case  cited,  would  meet  the  case. 

"  The  minerals  in  the  British  Museum  (which  I  have  examined) 
of  the  beryl  species,  all  contained  water  \mder  such  conditions 
that  they  may  have  been  formed  at  a  temperature  below  the 
critical  point  of  water.  Beryls  in  the  granite  of  Glencullin,  Go. 
Dublin,  described  by  Dr.  John  Joly,  have  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  may  have  been  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature,  possibly 
after  crystallisation.  .  .  ." 

'' October  20ih,  1903. 

''Of  course  the  different  forms  of  tourmaline,  the  fan-shaped 
schorl,  for  instance,  and  the  crystals  containing  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  may  have  a  different  origin. 

'*  I  have  schorl  and  beryls  together,  but  in  this  case  neither 
apparently  contain  cavities  with  liquid  enclosures,  and  it  seems 
rather  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature." 

So  long  ago  as  1877  Messrs.  Hartley,  Mills,  and  Chandler- 
Boberts  concluded  a  Beport  to  the  British  Association  with 
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the  words, ''  It  is  possible  to  determine  within  certain  limits 
the  temperature  which  a  rock  or  mineral  has  endured,  and 
that,  too,  very  easily,  if  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  found  enclosed 
in  it/'  ^  We  have  seen  that  the  presence  of  alkaline  chlorides 
fixes  a  maximum  temperature,  just  as  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
under  certain  conditions,  fixes  a  minimum  temperature.  How 
often  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Sorby  fixed  the  chloride  maximum,and  Professor  Hartley  fixed 
the  carbonic  acid  minimum,  have  petrologists  grappled  with 
these  heat  records,  to  fix  the  temperature  of  crystallisation 
of  these  rocks  and  minerals?  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
once.  Truly  they  will  neither  enter  in  themselves  nor  suffer 
them  that  are  entering  to  go  in.  It  is  as  with  the  Jews  of 
old,  no  lack  of  the  details,  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin;  but 
as  for  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  general  principles, 
there  is  no  room  for  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  were  I  to 
go  abroad  and  bring  home  a  minute  description  of  the  mineral 
character  of  some  unexplored  tract  of  granite  rocks,  such 
details  would  be  acceptable;  but  were  I  in  a  position  to 
explain  the  genesis  of  each  mineral,  its  temperature  of 
crystallisation,  and  the  whole  physical  history  of  the  rock, 
such  a  discovery  would  excite  no  interest,  but  possibly  no 
little  contempt. 

RAISED  BEACHES. 

Thanks  to  my  opportunities  in  the  way  of  boating  in 
Torbay,  I  was  able  to  make  a  large  collection  of  shells  from 
the  Raised  Beach  on  the  Thatcher  islet.  A  paper  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  our  Transactioiis  in  1888,  and  a  second 
paper  in  1903.  Raised  Beaches  are  now  attracting  the 
keenest  attention  of  the  best  qualified  geologists,  and  their 
evidence  will  no  doubt  be  thoroughly  sifted,  so  they  need  no 
further  notice  here. 

With  respect  to  beach-material,  the  pebbles  of  the  Raised 
Beaches  would  repay  careful  examination.  The  actual  beach- 
material  of  the  Hope's  Nose  Raised  Beach  requires  further 
investigation. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  on  the  4th  of  May,  1904, 
I  noticed  a  flint  flake  jutting  out  of  a  stratum  of  landwash 
at  the  top  of  the  little  cliff  just  east  of  the  Hope's  Nose 
beach.  It  was  about  two  feet  below  the  surface.  With  it 
were  three  other  fragments  and  two  littorina  shells.  I  sent 
the  flake,  with  one  of  the  smaller  pieces,  to  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.,  etc.,  who  replied :   "  Both  the  enclosed  seem  to  be 

1  Rep.  Brit,  Assoc. ,  1877,  p.  236. 
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artificially  made  flakes,  probably  of  neolithic  date."  As 
there  are  some  flints  in  the  Bsdsed  Beach,  it  seems  possible 
that  these  flakes  were  made  on  the  spot. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SANDS. 

In  my  paper  on  vein-quartz  and  sands  {OeoL  Mag.^  1903) 
I  indicated  my  surprise  that  Dr.  Sorby  had  omitted  all 
mention  of  vein-quartz  as  a  derivation  of  quartz-sand.  On 
receipt  of  my  paper,  Dr.  Sorby  volunteered  an  explanation, 
and  has  given  me  leave  to  quote  it.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'*  When  dealing  with  sand  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  the 
quartz  of  veins,  since  it  does  not  break  up  by  decay  into  grains 
and  is  only  worn  down  to  pebbles,  the  material  worn  off  being 
probably  of  very  small  grain  "  (May  17,  1903). 

No  doubt  the  amount  of  sand  derived  from  quartz-veins 
is  small  in  proportion  to  that  derived  from  crystalline  rocks, 
but  there  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  quartz-veins  can 
be  broken  up,  viz.  by  glacier  grinding;  by  decay  of  the 
primary  schists,  slates,  and  grits,  which  contain  such  veins ; 
and  by  the  crushing  action  of  shingle  on  a  sea-beach,  where 
a  good  deal  of  smashing  goes  on  besides  attrition,  though 
perhaps  to  a  small  extent  in  the  case  of  quartz.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  quartz-sand  in  the  Start  Bay  beaches, 
apparently  derived  from  the  schists  and  Devonian  slates,  in 
which  quartz- veins  abound. 

In  the  coral  reef  controversy  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Professor  Judd,  then  President  of  the  (Tcological  Society, 
made  the  very  important  statement 

"That  the  Geological  Society  had  always  been  averse  to  pubHshing 
papers  dealing  with  such  broadly  theoretical  questions  as  the  origin 
of  coral  reefs.  .  .  .  That  the  Geological  Society  is  not  partial  in  its 
reluctance  to  publish  papers  of  a  theoretical  character  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  although  Mr.  Darwin  in  1837  read  a  paper  to 
the  Society,  embodying  the  chief  points  of  his  theory  of  coral  reefs, 
yet  the  Society  never  published  the  paper  in  their  TranBodionaJ*  ^ 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Geological 
Society  has  always  acted  with  the  best  intentions  for  the 
interests  of  Geology,  but  I  submit  that  even  in  the  above- 
cited  instance  it  has  carried  its  fear  of  theory  too  far.  The 
origin  of  coral  reefs  and  the  habits  of  corals  are  of  great 
interest  to  geologists,  owing  to  the  immense  development  in 
the  earth's  crust  of  Calcareous  rocks,  and  in  such  a  case  too 
much  discussion  is  better  than  too  little. 

'  Nature^  vol.  37,  p.  864. 
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In  the  subjects  I  have  myself  studied,  such  as  marine 
erosion  and  deposition  and  the  history  of  granites,  schists, 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  there  are  always  some  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  the  details.  We  have,  for  instance, 
the  actions  of  waves,  tides,  and  currents;  and  in  granites  and 
metamorphic  rocks  the  question  of  critical  temperatures. 
There  is  no  question  that  erosion  and  deposition,  granites,  and 
metamorphic  rocks  are  fit  subjects  for  geological  inquiry,  but 
I  cannot  remember  a  single  paper,  of  importcmce  (omitting 
presidential  addresses)  to  my  own  work,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Qiiarterly  Journal  for  the  last  fifty  yeara  Elsewhere 
there  are  plenty  of  important  papers  by  geologists,  such  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Sorby  and  Judd,  some  of  them  being  even 
lectures,  but  these  are  often  inaccessible  to  geologista  I 
might  name  one  of  exceptional  interest  by  Professor  Judd, 
on  *'  Chemical  Changes  of  Rocks  under  Mechanical  Stresses." 
That  is  a  lecture  to  the  Chemical  Society,  and  appears  in 
their  Journal  for  1890.  I  was  immensely  indebted  to  the 
author  for  a  reprint.  One  wonders  why  it  was  not  delivered 
to  the  Geological  Society,  which  stood  in  greater  need  of  the 
information.  A  great  hindrance  to  progress  is  the  lack  of 
communication  between  workers.  Important  facts  unknown 
to  geologists  are  the  A  B  C  of  physicists  and  chemists,  and 
vice  versd.  For  instance,  if  the  late  General  MacMahon, 
Lord  Kelvin,  and  Professor  Sydney  Young  had  engaged  in  a 
ten  minutes'  conversation,  I  think  that  we  should  not  have 
had  General  MacMahon's  address  to  Section  C  at  Belfast, 
or  Lord  Kelvin's  address  to  the  Victoria  Institute  (so  far  as 
regards  granite  and  basalt),  exactly  as  they  were  published. 

I  must  confess  that  my  own  thii'ty-five  years'  experience 
of  scientific  work  has  produced  something  akin  to  a  mental 
collapse.  It  really  seems  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  such  a 
hopeless  torrent  of  authoritative  inaccuracy  as  any  original 
worker  has  to  encounter.  Truth  seems  to  be  no  longer  in 
science  the  "pearl  of  great  price,"  and  nothing  seems  to 
irritate  more  than  to  point  out,  even  in  general  terms,  that 
cherished  scientific  diamonds  are  but  paste ;  though  the  fact 
may  be  familiar  to  experts,  and  really  indisputable.  This  is 
a  modern  metropolitan  weakness,  of  which  I  have  never 
noticed  a  trace  in  the  Devonshire  Association.  We  pro- 
vincials keep  our  theories  alive,  as  ready  to  accept  confutation 
as  confirmation,  but  we  desire  one  or  the  other. 

Since  my  own  last  word  on  the  Devon  Schists,  two  notices 
have  appeared  on  the  subject,  viz.  Mr.  W.  A.  R  Ussher's 
summary  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  to  the  Geologists' 
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Association  in  1901,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Lowe's  paper  in  our 
Transactions  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Lowe  entertains  the 
possibility  of  the  "  original  Schist  Mass "  being  of  any  age 
between  Archaean  and  Devonian,  there  being  "  no  particular 
reason  for  relegating  it  to  the  Archaean.**  This  is  a  somewhat 
novel  suggestion,  and  one  equally  fatal  to  both  Professor 
Bonney  and  myself.  Professor  Bonney  thinks  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  the  Schists  Archaean,  because  (among  other 
reasons)  in  Cornwall  unmetamorphosed  rocks  can  be  traced 
"  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Ordovician  series."  I  have  been 
led  to  consider  them  Devonian  owing  to  the  quartz-schists, 
mica-schists,  and  greenrocks  being  exactly  such  rocks  as  the 
grits,  slates,  and  greenstones  of  the  adjacent  Devonians  might 
produce  by  metamorphosis.  It  seems  to  me  more  incredible 
that  three  sets  of  sediments  and  basic  volcanic  ejedamenta, 
with  certain  relations  to  each  other,  should  be  deposited  in 
Archaean  times,  and  that  similar  sediments  with  similar  re- 
lations to  each  other  should  be  repeated  in  Devonian  times, 
than  that  Devonian  rocks  should  have  become  metamor- 
phosed in  some,  at  present  obscure  and  certainly  excep- 
tional, manner.  All  idea  of  the  proximity  of  a  granite  boss 
was  long  ago  abandoned  by  geologists.  I  started  to  prove 
that  theory,  but  had  to  drop  it  with  the  utmost  alacrity  when 
the  unexpected  evidence  of  the  Channel  rocks  came  to  hand. 
The  granites  had  in  several  cases  a  leaning  toward  gneisses, 
and  gneiss,  as  Mr.  Tawney  pointed  out,  is  rather  a  patient 
of  metamorpMsm  than  an  agent  of  metamorphism. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Dartmoor 
granite,  the  whole  question  can  be  reduced  to  one  definite 
issue.  Are  the  elvans  and  intrusive  dyke-rocks  of  a  high  or 
low  temperature ;  are  they  volcanic  ?  ^  The  geologists  answer 
this  question,  I  believe,  with  very  common  consent  in  the 
affirmative.  The  chemists  and  physicists  would,  I  believe, 
with  even  greater  unanimity  reply  in  the  negative.  Per- 
haps the  most  volcanic  looking  rocks  I  have  seen  from 
Dartmoor  were  one  from  Hallsands,  and  its  match  in  sit'A, 
both  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hansford  Worth.  Mr.  Worth 
also  allowed  me  to  examine  slices  of  a  similar  matched  pair. 
Both  of  the  latter  contain  cubes  of  chlorides  in  their  fluid 
inclusions,  and  also  contain  tourmaline.  If  the  chemists 
are  right  the  quartz  containing  the  chlorides  must  have 
crystallised  at  a  temperature  under  365"  C,  far  below  that 
of  melted  lava.  It  thus  becomes  useless  to  discuss  the 
details  of  this  question  till  the  principles  are  settled. 

^  By  ** volcanic,"  I  mean  connected  with  some  volcanic  vent. 
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The  new  Geological  Map  of  the  eastern  borders  of  Dart- 
moor shows  a  smidl  patch  of  greenstone  in  contact  wiUi  the 
granite  just  south  of  Lustleigh.  On  examining  this 
exposure,  I  found  a  small  boss  of  the  greenstone  traversed 
by  a  bifurcating  elvan-dyke  a  few  inches  wida  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  (in  the  Knowle  railway  catting 
for  one  place)  elvan  invades  the  culm  grits.  On  Lnstleigfa 
Cleave,  not  far  off,  elvan  traverses  the  ordinary  granita 
We  thus  have  one  fact  clearly  established,  viz.  tliat  the 
elvan  is  newer  than  granite,  the  culm  grit,  and  the  green- 
stone. We  now  have  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the 
granite,  the  culm  grit,  and  the  greenstone  among  them- 
selves. We  find  no  evidence  of  the  greenstone  ever  invading 
either  the  granite  or  the  culm  grits ;  nor  of  it  altering  them 
in  any  way  which  might  be  expected  were  the  greenstone 
an  erupted  rock.  The  greenstone,  I  am  authoritatively 
informed,  is  a  homfels,  and  if  part  then  the  whole  exposure, 
as  there  seems  little  difference.  Here,  then,  is  a  problem 
awaiting  the  collaboration  of  expert  chemists,  minendogists, 
and  stratigraphists ;  to  study  the  temperatures,  the  minerals, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  rocks.  It  is  a  problem 
quite  beyond  my  own  skill  to  solva  It  is  difficult  even  to 
construct  a  working  hjrpothesis.  The  following  will  meet 
the  facts  so  far  as  I  know  them :  There  was  a  submarine 
surface  of  granite,  on  which  was  deposited  a  thick  bed  of 
basic  volcanic  ash,  followed  by  very  fine  grit-sediment 
At  some  time,  after  all  were  consolidated  and  deeply  buried, 
earth  movements  fractured  the  district,  and  admitted  the 
heated  supersaturated  solutions  which  produced  the  elvans. 
These  fluids  saturated  the  basic  ash  and  turned  it  into  a 
homfels,  and  also  invaded  it  with  elvan-dykes.  But  how  to 
get  the  rocks  into  their  present  relative  positions,  with  such 
a  small  patch  of  my  assumed  altered  basic  ash,  I  must  leave 
to  the  stratigraphists  to  settle.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  attack  this  problem  successfully  unless  the 
question  of  temperatures  is  first  settled.  In  any  case  the 
problem  would  require  the  collaboration  of  eminent  experts. 

The  etiquette  of  modern  science  seems  to  be  to  avoid 
controversy  at  all  hazards,  and  never  to  contradict.^  No 
doubt  this  is  the  essence  of  politeness,  but  the  results  are 
sometimes  awkward.  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  subject  of 
Ripplemark.  After  I  started  it  afresh  in  1882  it  was  taken 
up  by  Professors  Forel,  De  Caudolle,  and  G.  H.  Darwin ;  and 

^  "We  are  all  too  sensitiye  to  tell  the  truth." — BlackiPood*s  Mctgcueine, 
1904,  p.  566. 
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the  formation  of  sand  ripples  by  the  reciprocal  action  of 
wave-currents  acting  on  drifting  sand  grains  was  absolutely 
demonstrated.  This  explanation  has  been  adopted  without 
qualification  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Sec.  R.S.,  in  his  Textbook 
of  Geology.  Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  come 
across  a  very  interesting  book  on  Waves  and  Eipples,  being 
Christmas  lectures  to  juvenile  audiences  at  the  Boycd 
Institution  by  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  D.sc,  F.R.S.  Dr. 
Fleming  thus  describes  Eipplemark : — 

"As  the  tide  ebbs  out  over  a  smooth  bank  of  sea-sand,  it 
leaves  the  surface  ploughed  into  regular  rounded  ridges  and 
furrows,  which  are  stationary  waves  on  sand.  This  is  called  the 
ripple-mark.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sand,  when  covered 
by  the  water,  forms  a  surface  which  in  a  certain  sense  is  fluid 
being  saturated  and  filled  with  water,  but  the  movement  of  this 
bottom  sand-logged  water  is  hindered  by  the  sand,  and  hence  the 
layer  of  overlying  water  moves  over  it  at  a  different  speed  in 
ebbing  out,  and  carves  it  into  what  are  virtually  sand  waves." ^ 

I  think  I  know  the  authority  for  the  above  explanation, 
viz.  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  published  in  1859 
by  a  most  distinguished  friend  of  mine: — 

**  When  a  current  of  water  moves  over  sand  and  water,  small 
wave-Uke  undulations  are  generated  on  the  surface  of  the  semi- 
fluid mixtiure  of  sand  and  water  of  which  the  bottom  consists." 

This,  I  believe,  would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  shallow 
current  running  over  a  quicksand;  but  ripplemarks  made 
by  wind  on  sand-dunes,  and  by  waves  on  firm  sand-flats, 
have  an  entirely  different  origin.  The  authorities  are  fully 
referred  to  in  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  Textbook  since,  and 
including,  the  edition  of  1893. 

Among  experts  conversant  with  a  subject,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  fact,  without  pointedly  correct- 
ing a  mistaken  opinion ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  this 
courteous  practice  is  that  compilers  in  search  of  authori- 
tative teaching  will  often  not  have  heard  of  the  correction, 
more  especially  if  the  mistake  has  been  that  of  an  eminent 
man.  Naturally  the  mistakes  of  eminent  men  are  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  They  are  veritable  mines  adrift  on  the 
scientific  ocean,  likely  at  any  moment  to  wreck  the  in- 
offensive voyager  in  search  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Pengelly,  in 
his  ** Notes  and  Notices"  and  "Slips,"  was  incessantly  at 
work  dragging  for  these  mines,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  error ; 

^  Loc  dt,,  p.  80. 
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but  to  very  little  purpose.  The  errors  still  current  even 
about  Kent's  Cavern  are  innumerable,  at  least  I  could  not 
tell  the  number;  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get 
corrections  published  in  any  scientific  paper,  it  would  be 
too  great  a  breach  of  custom  and  etiquette  to  correct  an 
authoritative  article  or  textbook — it  would  be  considered 
an  attack  on  the  author.  The  only  source  of  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  Kent's  Cavern  is  a  careful  collation  of 
Pengelly's  notes,  notices,  "  slips  "  (not  Pengelly's),  articles, 
lectures,  and  reports  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  each  cavern 
report  spoke  only  up  to  its  own  date  of  publication.  I  read 
them  up  once  for  a  lecture  to  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society.  If  I  remember  right  they  were  between  sixty  and 
seventy.  And  now  Kent's  Cavern  has  been  bought  as  a 
commercial  speculation  by  the  worthy  guide — a  very  appro- 
priate sequel  to  the  way  in  which  so-called  scientists  under- 
valued that  stupendous  memorial  of  the  past.  I  sometimes 
think,  if  Pengelly  failed  with  his  master-grasp  of  facts  and 
logic,  why  should  I  hope  to  succeed?  Why,  indeed!  In 
my  1895  paper  I  mentioned  the  Professor  who,  at  Oxford, 
referring  to  papers  published  in  miscellaneous  reports, 
observed,  "  one  need  not  read  them."  He  also  thanked 
Heaven  for  that  privilege.  That  gentleman  occupies  what 
is  perhaps  the  highest  natural  history  position  in  Great 
Britain — one  to  which  all  provincial  naturalists  ought  to 
be  able  to  look  up  for  encouragement  in  their  work. 

In  1897  Blackwood's  Magazine  had  an  interesting  article 
on  "Evolution  and  the  Amateur  Naturalist."  The  author 
observes : — 

"  It  roust,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  some  things,  which  are  not 
roses,  have  been  strewed  in  the  way  of  the  amateur  naturalist  by 
certain  of  his  professional  associates.  This  was  probably  more 
true  ten  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day  [189 7 J,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  advancing  civilisation  will  remove  such  causes  of  offence. 
But  any  one  who  has  studied  the  habits  of  that  uncompromising 
vertebrate  the  Learned  Official,  when  he  deigns  to  mix  with 
common  folk  at  British  Association  meetings  and  elsewhere,  will 
probably  have  observed  that  certain  members  of  the  order  treat 
their  less  exalted  fellow -workers  with  a  somewhat  disdainful 
patronage.  ...  It  will  be  a  disastrous  day  for  science  if  natural 
history  ever  becomes  a  close  preserve  of  specialists  and  professors.*** 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  Geologists*  Association 
and  the  Geological  Survey  will  absolutely  ensure  the  safety 

*  pp.  565,  566. 
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of  Geology,  as  both  are  genuine  natural  history  societies, 
meeting  nature  face  to  face  as  societies  in  the  open  field. 
My  own  papers  suffice  to  prove  the  surpassing  kindness  of 
our  great  mathematicians  and  physicists  and  students  of 
nature  in  many  fields  of  research.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
been  put  to  the  blush  by  their  incredible  humility,  the 
occasional  unconsciousness  of  the  great  man  of  his  own 
greatness.  I  think  I  must  give  the  last  instance.  Having 
written  on  Quartz  and  Granite  to  the  Geological  Magazine^ 
I  felt  it  almost  incumbent  on  me  to  send  copies  to  Dr. 
Sorby,  but  did  not  care  to  write  his  name  on  the  latter 
paper,  as  though  I  considered  it  worth  his  personal  atten- 
tion, which  it  really  was  not.  The  two  papers  were  pain- 
fully attacked  by  two  geologists,  as  already  mentioned,  but 
this  attack  was  considerably  tempered  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Sorby,  who  seemed  to  consider  I  expected 
my  paper  back.  He  was  keeping  it,  he  explained,  to  read 
carefully  a  second  time,  and  make  notes !  I  was  quite  un- 
aware there  was  anything  in  it  worth  the  veteran's  notice ; 
but  the  incident  affords  a  curious  example  of  the  attitude 
of  naturalists  to  each  other.  The  best  of  them  know  how 
little  they  know,  and  are  apt  to  fancy  that  other  explorers 
are  sure  to  have  found  something  new;  and  occasionally, 
even  if  not  new,  there  may  perhaps  be  an  old  fact  seen  from 
a  novel  standpoint. 

As  the  man  in  Punch  declared  that  he  was  only  walking 
about  to  save  his  funeral  expenses,  I  think  the  originu 
worker  might  often  be  found  overwhelmed  with  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  knowledge  to  him  unattainable,  otherwise 
his  own  ignorance;  and  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
only  walking  about  to  save  his  scientific  funeral  expenses, 
which  expenses  in  neither  case  would  probably  amount  to 
much. 

The  recent  publications  of  the  Lives  of  Huxley  and  of 
Gladstone  cast  an  amusing,  if  somewhat  lurid  light,  on  the 
amenities  of  the  new  science  in  the  latter  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1872  there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  Bight 
Hon.  W.  S.  Ayrton  and  the  leading  scientists  about  Kew 
Gardens.  Professor  Huxley,  writing  to  Dr.  Dohm,  observes : — 

*'  Have  you  talked  to  Hooker  about  marine  botany  ?  He  may 
be  able  to  help  you  as  soon  as  X.  the  accursed  (may  jackasses  sit 
upon  his  grandmother's  grave,  as  we  say  in  the  East)  leaves  him 
alone."! 

^  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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Then  again  to  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  — 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hooker  yet  since  my  return.  While  all  this 
row  has  heen  going  on,  I  could  not  ask  him  to  do  anything  for 

us.     And  until  X.  is  dead  and  d d  (officially  at  any  rate)  I 

am  afraid  there  will  he  little  peace  for  him.**^ 

Mr.  John  Morley  writes : — 

"One  of  the  fiercest  hattles  of  the  time  (1872)  hroke  out  in 
respect  of  Kew  Gardens  hetween  the  minister  with  a  definite 
province  of  his  own  and  a  distinguished  memher  of  '  a  scientific 
fraternity,  which,  valuahle  as  it  is,  has  heen  unduly  pampered  of 
late  from  a  variety  of  causes  into  a  somewhat  overweening  idea 
of  its  own  importance.'  The  premier's  pacifying  resources  were 
taxed  hy  this  tremendous  feud  to  the  uttermost;  he  holds  a 
stiffish  tone  to  the  minister,  and  tries  halm  to  the  savantj  by  pro- 
pitiatory reminder  of  *  a  most  interesting  fact  made  known  to  me 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  seeing  you  at  Kew, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  saving  for  purposes  of  food  a  portion 
of  the  substance  of  the  diseased  potato.  The  rescue  of  a  sensible 
percentage  of  this  valuable  esculent  will  be  a  noble  service 
rendered  by  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  general  com- 
munity.' But  science  is  touchy,  and  wounds  are  sometimes  too 
deep  to  be  healed  by  words." 

And  again : — 

"  *  It  is  easy,'  he  [Gladstone]  wrote  to  Cardwell  (Nov.  20th, 
1871),  *to  talk  of  uprooting  X.,  but  even  if  it  were  just,  it  will, 
as  Glyn  [the  party  whip]  would  tell  you,  be  very  difficult.  But 
Y.  perhaps  proceeds  more  like  Moloch,  and  X.  in  the  manner  of 
Belial.  Why  cannot  they  follow  the  good  example  of  those 
worthies  who  co-operated  in  pandemonium  1  If  you  thought  you 
could  manage  Y.,  I  would  try  to  tackle  X.  I  commend  this  sub- 
ject to  your  meditations.'  Sulphureous  whifis  from  this  pande- 
monium were  pretty  copiously  scented  both  by  parliament  and 
the  public,  and  did  the  ministry  some  harm."^ 

The  demons  of  pandemonium,  in  the  assault  on  **  Belial " 
to  avenge  *'  Moloch,"  had  addressed  a  memorial  of  te7i  columns 
of  small  print  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Premier.  It  was  drafted 
by  Professor  Tyndall  and  considered  even  by  Professor 
Huxley  "very  strong  and  striking."  The  first  two  signatories 
were  Charles  Lyell  and  Charles  Darwin — probably  the  only 
time  these  two  heroes  were  found  in  a  scientific  pande- 
monium. The  whole  story  will  be  found  in  Nature  for  1872. 
The  significance  of  the  case  is  that  in  1900  we  have  Huxley's 

^  Loc.  eit.,  p.  883. 

'  Morley's  Life  of  OlacUtoney  vol.  ii.  pp.  420,  421. 
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letters  published  with  universal  approbation;  and  in  1903 
we  hear  that  Mr.  John  Morley  considered  the  scientists 
touchy  and  productive  of  sulphur.  Mr.  Gladstone's  futile 
peace-o£fering  of  flattery  about  diseased  potatoes  is  pathetic. 
But  if  in  1872  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  the  scientific  frater- 
nity pampered  into  an  overweening  idea  of  its  own  im- 
portance, what  would  he  say  now,  when  the  heads  of  the 
"  fraternity  "  have  been  completely  turned  by  the  longed-for 
shower  of  orders  and  titles,  and  no  name  or  institution  is 
sufficiently  venerable  to  escape  the  lash  of  the  smallest  of 
the  tails  ? 

The  present  position  of  English  science  is  most  singular. 
The  old  line  of  naturalists,  absorbed  in  their  pursuit  of 
nature,  continues  in  all  branches  as  ever,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  distinguished  position;  and  each  one, 
as  Cowper  says, "  humble  that  he  knows  no  more."  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  everywhere  rampant  that 
"knowledge  [which]  dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts 
of  other  men  .  .  .  the  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom 
builds  .  .  .  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much."  We  meet 
this  impostor  at  all  corners,  but  chiefly  in  print,  and  we  may 
know  him  by  his  self-dubbed  title,  "  The  Man  of  Science " ; 
as  often  as  not  a  less  useful  member  of  the  community  than 
the  skilled  agricultural  labourer,  or  the  prudent  merchant 
or  man  of  affairs,  whom  he  heartily  despises  and  openly 
contemns. 

Such  being  the  present  transition  state  of  scientific  affairs, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  Devonshire  naturalists?  The 
answer  will  depend  on  whether  the  "Man  of  Science"  or 
the  naturalist,  the  man  of  nature,  ultimately  survives. 

So  far  as  the  Devonshire  Association  is  an  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  members  may  as  well  take 
stock  of  the  situation.  Are  they  satisfied  to  advance  science 
for  science's  sake  ?  If  so,  and  they  work  with  singleness  of 
heart  and  untiring  diligence,  their  chance  will  probably 
come,  the  chance  of  doing  something  for  science  that  no  one 
else  can  do.  Let  me  cite  two  cases.  Our  distinguished 
scientific  founder,  William  Pengelly,  had  many  opportunities, 
and  made  much  of  them,  but  we  will  cite  two  less  obvious 
cases.  Our  member,  Mr.  John  Edward  Lee,  when  an  old 
and  infirm  man  diligently  followed  up  the  track,  even  if  he 
had  to  do  it  in  a  carriage  and  pair.  He  it  was  that  fijced 
the  horizon  of  the  upper  Devonian  slates  at  Saltern  Cove,  of 
the  upper  Devonian  goniatite  limestones  at  Lower  Duns- 
combe,    and   discovered  the   rich    Carboniferous   Waddon 

2h2 
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Barton  fauna.  These  were  well-set  stones  in  the  temple  of 
science  on  which  others  have  been  able  to  build.  Then,  to 
come  to  a  date  as  late  as  last  year,  we  find  Mr.  Hansford 
Worth  demonstrating  the  occurrence  of  large  shingle  of 
Dartmoor  derivation  at  Hallsands.  I  doubt  whether  this 
important  fact  could  have  been  discovered  by  any  other 
geologist  in  the  world.  By  the  most  exhaustive  and  diligent 
study  of  Dartmoor  rocks  in  situ,  Mr.  Worth  was  able  to 
recognise  them  when  occurring  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  It  may  or  may  not  fall  to  Mr.  Worth's  lot  to  build 
on  his  own  foundation,  but  be  it  known  that  without  the 
foundation  no  one  could  build. 

Scientists  at  the  present  time  are  in  the  habit  of  accept- 
ing with  equanimity  the  most  opposite  doctrines.  One 
teacher  holds  granite  to  be  a  primeval  rock  made  of  a 
shower  of  crystals  in  lava ;  another  that  it  is  a  crystallised 
plutonic  magma  of  no  definite  age.  One  teacher  declares 
ripple-mark  to  be  carved  out  of  quicksand  by  a  continuous 
current ;  another  that  it  is  produced  by  the  drifting  action 
of  opposite  wave-currents.  One  man  maintains  that  a 
particular  mineral  can  crystallise  out  of  solution  in  vapour ; 
another  that  that  is  contrary  to  both  principle  and  practice. 
The  crudest  contradictions  are  held,  with  no  attempt  to  join 
issue  and  elucidate  them.  It  was  Gibbon,  I  believe,  who 
observed  of  the  ancient  religions  that  to  the  philosophers 
they  were  equally  false,  but  to  the  people  they  were  equally 
true.  The  converse  is  likely  to  obtain  in  science.  If  by 
scientists  contradictory  theories  are  accepted  for  decades  as 
equally  true,  we  may  trust  the  people  to  treat  them  as 
equally  false  and  unworthy  of  attention ;  and  this  to  the  no 
small  discredit  of  science  and  to  their  own  loss. 

But  the  strife  of  scientists — "  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tions " — is  even  worse  than  the  contradictions.  The  life  of 
the  late  Professor  Huxley,  read  in  connection  with  his 
general  addresses  and  with  the  volumes  of  Nature  as  a 
key,  is  a  marvellous  revelation  of  the  temper  of  the  new 
science,  and  all  the  more  valuable  because  so  candid  and 
explicit.  Two  entries  in  the  index  are  strangely  suggestive. 
We  turn  to  the  name  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  our  greatest 
physical  philosopher.  The  only  reference  under  that  name 
is  this : — 

"  Thomson,  Sir  W.  (Lord  Kelvin),  reconciliation  with  Tyndall, 
I.  292.^' 

We  turn  to  Tait,  and  find : — 
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"  Tait,  Prof essor,  reconciliation  with  Tyndall  .  .  .  L  292." 
We  then  turn  to  Owen  and  jSnd,  among  many  references : — 

"Owen,  Sir  Eichard  .  .  .  supports  claims  of  Huxley  .  .  . 
civility  of  .  .  .  support  for  F.RS.,  breach  with  .  .  .  attack  on 
Hooker." 

And  why  did  Professor  Tyndall  require  a  reconciliation  ? 
All  we  are  told  is  that  "  he  had  had  a  somewhat  embittered 
controversy"  with  Professors  Thomson  and  Tait,  and  to 
judge  by  the  style  of  his  ten  columns  to  Gladstone,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  surprise. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  temper  is  all  past  and  done  with. 
Not  so ;  the  early  seed  has  borne  and  is  bearing  much  fruit 
in  our  current  scientific  literature.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
what  business  have  scientific  men  to  have  embittered  con- 
troversies on  matters  of  opinion  ? 

The  temper  of  the  "Man  of  Science,"  which  in  earlier 
times  found  its  chief  exhibition  in  petulance  with  theo- 
logians, is  at  the  present  time  oftener  seen  in  the  sneers  of 
neo-educationalists  at  the  old  universities,  and  in  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  physiologists  on  the  anti-vivisectionists.  Of 
the  latter  type,  a  leading  article  in  the  Times,  which  is  much 
beholden  to  the  authors  of  the  JEncyclopcedia  Britannica, 
recently  afforded  an  amusing  example  in  the  following  lines 
in  a  leading  article : — 

"  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  physiologists  and  the 
great  mcgority  of  sensible  folk  who  appreciate  their  labours^  attach 
a  good  deal  too  much  importance  to  the  denunciations  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  and  his  followers.  These  people  ...  are  insignificaTU 
in  every  sense — numerically,  intellectually^  and  practically  .  .  . !  "^ 

This  is  only  an  echo  of  Huxley's  denunciations  of  the 
"  ignorance  of  the  so-called  educated  classes."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  "  Man  of  Science  "  is  as  often  as  not  "  intellect- 
ually" half  educated  himself,  and  outside  his  own  little 
groove  entirely  inexperienced ;  and  he  might  be  surprised  if 
he  could  realise  how  completely  unconscious  the  "so-called 
educated  classes"  are  of  his  importance.  With  them  the 
hero  is  the  man  of  action  and  common  sense.  With  the 
public,  the  successful  engineer,  who  will  fail  if  his  borings 
are  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  out  of  centre,  or  the  great 
merchant  who  conducts  an  intricate  business  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  or  the  indomitable  soldier  ignorant  of 
when  he  is  beaten:  ail  men  of  well-nigh  infinite  special 

1  Times,  March  24th,  1902. 
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knowledge  and  resource — ^these  men,  to  whom  precision  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge  are  the  one  condition  of  success,  will 
always  take  precedence  of  the  mere  inventor  of  detail,  even 
•though  such  inventor  may  have  made  possible  to  the 
engineer  his  steel,  to  the  merchant  his  ships,  and  to  the 
soldier  his  guns.  Perhaps  the  key  to  the  whole  riddle  is 
that  the  man  whose  "knowledge  pufiFeth  up,"  who  is  "proud 
that  he  has  learned  so  much,"  who  is  keen  to  see  the  "  mote 
in  his  brother's  eye,"  in  fact  the  man  who  dubs  himself  a 
"Man  of  Science,"  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  philosopher, 
a  naturalist,  or  even  a  scientific  man. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

As  my  strictures  on  the  language  of  scientists  may  seem  to 
some  exaggerated,  I  add  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent  corre- 
spondence in  the  Times  on  the  following  statement  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham;  made 
with  reference  to  Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Universe  : — 

"The  first  was  equivalent  to  a  developed  kind  of  spontaneous 
generation  ;  a  hypothesis  contrary  to  the  facts  of  science  as  at  present 
known — the  facts  of  biogenesis  so  emphasised  by  Huxley." 

LonGB,  Times^  Idth  Oct,  1904. 

"  The  very  serious  charge  against  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  that  he  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  made  statements  to  large  popular  audiences 
....  which  statements  are  absolutely  at  variance  with  fact." 

Ray  Lankestkr,  Times^  26th  Oct.,  1904. 

" ....  it  may  be  necessary  to  undeceive  the  public  once  more  as 
to  the  complete  divergence  between  the  intellectual  processes  of 
Huxley  ana  those  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  as  to  the  absence  of 
intellectual  integrity  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  can  supoose,"  etc. 

Chalmers  Mitchell,  Tiines^  29th  Oct.,  1904. 

Notwithstanding  this  lie  direct  given  to  the  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  his  statement  seems  to  h^  literally 
true ;  for,  although  Huxley  held  the  doctrine  of  abiogenesis,  be 
admitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  belief  in  it.  The 
utmost  that  he  would  permit  himself  was  "  expectation." 

Abiogenesis  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  of  science  as  at 
present  known — the  facts  of  biogenesis  which  were  strongly 
emphasised  by  Huxley ;  who,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  never 
flinched  from  stating  a  case  as  strongly  as  possible  against  him- 
self. A.  R.  H. 

lih  November ^  1904. 
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1751-1800. 

BT   EDWARD   WINDBATT. 
(Read  tt  Teignmoath,  July,  1904.) 


1751.    George  Taylob, 

Of  the  Priory,  Totnes.  Member  of  a  very  old  Totnes  family, 
who  at  one  time  owned  the  Barony  and  Honour  of  Totnes, 
including  the  Castle.  £250  5&  2d.  was  spent  this  year  in 
repair  of  Totnes  weir. 

1752.    Peter  Gaye. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  being  about  to  visit  the  borough, 
there  is  the  following  entry  as  to  his  entertainment : — 

"2nd  July  1753. 

"It  is  this  day  ordered  and  agreed  by  us  the  Mayor  Masters 
and  Councillors  of  the  said  Borough  now  assembled  and  met 
together  and  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  That  the 
Worsbipfull  the  Mayor  be  desired  and  he  is  hereby  desired 
authorized  and  impowered  to  treat  the  Riglit  Keved  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  at  his  approaching  Visitation  by  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
Corporation  as  hath  been  accustomed  and  that  the  expence  thereof 
be  paid  and  satisfied  to  Mr  Mayor  out  of  the  publick  stock  and 
money  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  he  the  said  Mr  Mayor  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  Eighteen  pounds  in  so  doing.'' 

1753.    George  Rule. 

During  this  mayoralty  there  was  a  general  election  and  a 
close  contest,  and  the  election  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Court 
Book : — 

"Monday  15th  April  1754. 

"  Then  the  severall  electors  were  called  over  according  to  their 
Seigniority  of  admission  into  the  Fraternity  and  Brotherhood  of 
the  Guild-Merchant  of  this  Borough  and  gave  their  respective 
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votes,  and  on  casting  up  the  poll  the  numbers  appeared  to  stand 
thus,  (viz) 

"  For  the  Right  Honble  Sir  John  Strange  Knt.  .  48 

For  Browse  Trist  Esqr                                     .  .  46 

For  Arthur  Champemowne  Esqr        .             .  .  43 

For  Chas  Taylor  Esqr                          .             .  .  36 

For  Rawlin  Mallock  Esqr  .                 .             .  .  1 

"Whereupon  Mr  Mayor  declared  the  Right  Honble  Sir  John 
Strange  Knt  and  Browse  Trist  Esqr  to  be  duly  elected,  the  two 
Burgesses  to  serve  for  this  Borough  in  the  ensuing  Parliament, 
and  that  they  were  by  Indenture  under  the  common  seal  of  this 
Corporation  returned  to  the  Sherriffe  of  the  County  of  Devon 
accordingly." 

1754.    Benjamin  Babbage. 

An  ancestor  of  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  the  celebrated 
mathematician. 

1755.  George  Layers. 

1756.  Arthur  Farwell. 

In  the  accounts  is  the  entry :  "  F*  M"  Fabyan's  Bill  on 
drinking  the  King's  health  22  July  last,  £4:  2:  0";  and 
May  22nd, "  P^  the  Eingers  for  the  news  of  Prussia's  Victory 
over  the  Austrians  £1 :  1 :  0  " ;  and  there  are  other  similar 
entries  in  succeeding  years. 

1757.  Samuel  Teape. 

1758.  William  Cuming. 

The  London  Chronicle  of  October,  1758,  contains  a  notice 
of  address  from  the  Corporation  of  Totnes  being  presented  to 
the  King  (George  II.),  and  very  graciously  received. 

1759.  Christopher  Pridham. 

1760.  William  Chadder. 

1761  8th  August  was  paid  the  Apparitor  for  a  Form  of 
Prayer  on  Surrender  of  Pondicherry,  Is. ;  and  on  27th  for 
a  Proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  Piety,  Is, 

1761.    William  Browne. 
The  cost  of  the  Coronation  festivities  is  thus  recorded : — 

„-r»  t^        At  the  Court  of  William  Browne  Esqr  Mayor  of 

•  rp  .°      the  said  Borough  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  the 
01  lotnes.  g^j^  ^^y  ^^  ^pj^j  j^g2. 
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"  Present  the  Major,  Browse  Trist  Esq,  Recorder, 

"  William  Chadder  Esq  Justice, 

"  Mr  William  Cuming,  Mr  George  Lavers,  Mr  Arthur  Farwell 
and  Mr  John  Clarke. 

"It  is  this  day  agreed  by  us  the  Mayor  and  Majority  of  the 
Masters  and  CounceUors  of  the  said  Borough  then  assembled  and 
met  together  and  who  have  subscribed  our  names  hereunto  That 
the  charge  and  expences  of  an  entertainment  had  at  the  House  of 
Mrs  Grace  Fabiyan  in  Totnes  on  the  occasion  of  his  present 
majesties  Coronation  amounting  to  the  sum  of  Eighteen  pounds 
and  ten  shillings  be  paid  and  satisfied  out  of  the  Publicke  stock, 
and  moneys  belonging  to  the  said  Corporation ;  And  whereas  the 
present  Receiver  not  having  sufficient  in  his  hands  to  pay  the 
sums  with  other  incidents.  We  whose  names  hereto  subscribed 
have  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Worps,  the  said  Mayor' the  said 
sum  of  Eighteen  Pounds  and  ten  shillings  on  the  credit  of  the  said 
Corporation  for  repajrment  thereof,  to  us  our  respective  share  and 
proportion  so  advanced  by  each  of  us." 

1762.  John  Clarke. 

1763.  Arthur  Farwell. 

1764.  WiLLiAJi  Cuming. 

1765.  Christopher  Pridham. 

1766.  Arthur  Farwell. 

During  this  mayoralty  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  by  three  of  the  Masters  and  Councillors  to  ob- 
struct the  business  by  non-attendance,  thereby  preventing 
a  quorum  from  being  present,  and  it  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable process  had  to  be  gone  through  to  remove  them. 
The  record  as  to  this  is  as  follows : — 

u  -nQYQueh  "^®  ^^  remembered  that  at  a  Court  held  at  the  Guild- 
of  Totnes  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  within  the  said  Borough  on  the  twelfth 
*  day  of  March  1767  by  the  Mayor  Masters  and  Coun- 
ceUors and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Borough  then  and  there  assembled 
Mr  Arthur  Farwell  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough  represented  to  the 
said  Masters  and  CounceUors  and  Burgesses, — That  by  the  death  of 
Benjamin  Babbage  being  at  the  time  of  his  decease  a  Master  and 
Councellor  of  the  said  Borough,  that  he  the  said  Arthur  Farwell 
the  Mayor  thinking  it  his  duty  to  have  a  fit  and  proper  person 
named  and  chosen  in  the  room  of  the  said  Benjamin  Babbage 
to  the  end  that  he  the  said  Mayor  and  the  Masters  and  CounceUors 
and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Borough  might  be  the  better  advised  and 
assisted  in  the  good  rule  and  goverment  of  the  said  Borough  He 
the  said  Arthur  Farwell  then  and  still  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough 
did  issue  his  precept  or  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office 
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bearing  date  the  29th  day  of  January  last  directed  to  John 
Jenkens  and  Anthony  Stocker  Sergeants  at  Mace  of  the  said 
Borough  commanding  to  summon  by  a  written  summons  the 
Masters  and  Councellors  and  Burgesses  to  be  and  appear  at  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  Borough  on  Monday  then  next  being  the 
second  day  of  February  by  eleven  of  the  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day  then  and  there  to  choose  and  name  a  Master  and 
Councellor  of  the  said  Borough  in  the  room  of  the  said  Benjamin 
Babbage  deceased  that  at  the  place  and  time  in  the  said  Warrant 
or  precept  for  the  purpose  mentioned  he  the  said  Arthur  Farwell 
being  then  Mayor  as  aforesaid  and  Browse  Trist  and  Christopher 
Predam  William  Cuming  and  George  Layers  then  being  Masteis 
and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough  with  a  great  number  of  the 
then  Burgesses  of  the  said  Borough  met  and  assembled  and  then 
and  there  held  a  court  for  the  purpose  contained  in  the  said 
precept  or  warrant  at  which  court  so  holden  the  said  John  Jenkens 
and  Anthony  Stocker  returned  the  said  precept  in  all  things  duly 
served  and  executed  and  in  particular  certified  that  they  had 
by  virtue  of  the  said  precept  summoned  by  a  written  summons 
George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke  then  and  yet  Masters 
and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borrough  to  be  and  appear  at  the 
place  time  and  for  the  purpose  in  the  said  precept  specified  and 
set  forth  But  the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke 
though  duly  summoned  did  not  nor  did  any  of  them  appear  at  the 
said  last  mentioned  court  and  Henry  Seymour  and  John  Amyatt 
the  only  other  Masters  and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough  for 
the  time  being  were  likewise  absent  and  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
Summons  so  that  the  said  Mayor  and  the  said  Masters  and 
Councellors  present  at  the  said  Court  not  being  a  majority  in 
number  of  the  Masters  and  Councellors  for  the  time  being  did  not 
nor  would  proceed  to  an  election — That  the  said  Arthur  Farwell 
continueing  to  think  it  his  duty  to  use  further  endeavours  to 
fill  up  the  said  vacancy  of  a  Master  and  Councellor  of  the  said 
Borough  so  made  by  the  death  of  the  said  Benjamin  Babbage 
being  then  and  still  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough  did  issue  another 
precept  or  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office  bearing  date 
the  10th  day  of  February  last  directed  to  the  said  John  Jenkens 
and  Anthony  Stocker  Sergeants  at  Mace  of  the  said  Borough  com- 
anding  them  to  summon  by  a  written  summons  the  Masters  and 
Councellors  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Borough  to  be  and  appear 
at  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  Borough  on  Friday  then  next  being 
the  13th  day  of  February  by  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  same  day  then  and  there  to  choose  and  name  a  Master  and 
Councellor  of  the  said  Borough  in  the  room  of  the  said  Benjamin 
Babbage  deceased  And  the  said  John  Jenkens  and  Anthony 
Stocker  were  by  the  said  precept  or  warrant  further  commanded 
in  their  said  summons  to  the  said  several  Masters  and  Councellors 
to  signify  that  at  the  former  Court  appointed  and  held  for  the 
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purpose  of  the  said  election,  That  business  could  not  be  done  for 
want  of  attendance  of  a  competent  number  of  the  said  Masters 
and  Councellors  That  at  the  place  and  time  in  the  said  last 
mentioned  warrant  or  precept  for  the  purpose  mentioned  He  the 
said  Arthur  Farwell  being  then  Mayor  as  aforesaid  and  the  said 
Browse  Trist,  Christopher  Predam,  William  Cuming  and  George 
Layers  then  being  Masters  and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough 
with  a  great  number  of  the  then  Burgesses  of  the  said  Borough 
met  and  assembled  and  then  and  there  held  a  Court  for  the 
purpose  contained  in  the  said  last  mentioned  Precept  or  warrant 
at  which  said  last  mentioned  Court  so  holden  the  said  John 
Jenkens  and  Anthony  Stocker  returned  the  said  Precept  in  all 
things  duly  served  and  executed  and  in  Particular  cert&ed  that 
they  had  by  Virtue  of  the  said  last  mentioned  Precept  summoned 
by  a  written  summons  the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and 
John  Clarke  then  and  yet  Masters  and  Councellors  of  the  said 
Borough  to  be  and  appear  at  the  place  and  time  and  for  the 
purpose  in  the  said  last  mentioned  summons  by  them  given  they 
did  signify  to  the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John 
Clarke  and  others  the  Masters  and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough 
within  the  reach  of  summons  that  at  the  former  Court  appointed 
and  held  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  election,  that  business  could 
not  be  done  for  want  of  the  attendance  of  a  competent  number  of 
the  said  Masters  and  Councellors  as  by  the  said  last  mentioned 
precept  they  were  comanded  but  the  said  George  Taylor,  George 
Rule  and  John  Clarke  did  again  absent  themselves  at  the  last  said 
mentioned  Court  and  the  said  Henry  Seymour  and  John  Amyatt 
the  only  other  Masters  and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough  for 
the  time  being  were  likewise  absent  aud  out  of  reach  of  summons 
so  that  the  said  Mayor  and  the  said  Masters  and  Councellors 
present  were  still  unable  to  proceed  to  the  election  and  the  said 
Arthur  Farwell  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough  did  further  represent 
That  the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke 
being  duly  summoned  to  attend  the  said  Courts  and  well  know- 
ing that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  said  Borough  the  Presence 
of  a  majority  of  the  Masters  and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough 
for  the  time  being  was  necessary  to  a  due  election  of  a  Master 
Councellor  of  the  said  Borough  but  intending  to  prevent  such 
election  did  severally  absent  themselves  therefrom  and  that  wil- 
fully and  contemptuously  with  a  view  to  frustrate  and  render 
ineffectual  such  the  design  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Mayor, 
Masters  and  Councellors  and  Burgesses  at  such  Courts  and  volun- 
tarily neglected  to  attend  to  those  Courts  and  thereby  the  said 
George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke  neglected  and 
omitted  and  every  of  them  did  neglect  and  omitt  the  duty  and 
execution  of  their  respective  offices  of  Masters  and  Councellors  of 
the  said  Borough  and  not  only  deprived  the  Mayor,  Masters  and 
Councellors  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Borough  assembled  at  the 
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j^itd  l^  mentioned  Ck)urt8  of  that  Councell  aid  assistance  and 
^ivict}  which  by  the  duty  of  their  said  respective  offices  of  Masters 
4ritd  Coancellors  and  which  according  to  their  obligation  of  the 
gttfih  of  office  by  them  severally  taken  in  that  behalf  They  ought 
W  have  given  out  by  means  thereof  the  said  Arthur  FarweU, 
Browse  Trist,  Christopher  Predam,  William  Cuming,  George 
Layers,  George  'taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke  together 
with  the  said  Henry  Seymour  and  John  Amyatt  being  at  the 
time  of  holding  the  said  last  mentioned  Courts  on  the  2nd  and 
13th  days  of  February  and  still  continueing  to  We  all  the  Masters 
and  Councellors  of  the  said  Borough  in  being  and  they  the  said 
Henry  Seymour  and  John  Amyatt  and  each  of  them  as  well 
as  the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke  and 
every  of  them  being  absent  and  not  any  of  them  appearing  at 
these  Courts  or  either  of  them  The  said  Mayor  Masters  and 
Councellors  and  Burgesses  who  so  attended  the  same  as  aforesaid 
did  not  neither  could  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Master  and 
Councellor  of  the  said  Borough  according  to  the  severall  notices 
or  summons  herein  before  mentioned  to  be  for  that  purpose  given 
to  the  Great  hindrances  damages  disappointment  and  prejudice  of 
the  Mayor  Masters  and  Councellors  and  Burgesses  of  the  said 
Borough  and  to  the  great  hindrance  and  in  subversion  of  the  good 
rule  Government  and  constitution  of  the  said  Borough  Where- 
upon the  said  Arthur  Farwell  prayed  the  advice  of  the  Court 
concerning  the  neglects  Omissions  and  Contempts  of  the  said 
George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke,  This  Court  therefore 
taking  into  consideration  the  said  representation  and  charge  against 
the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke  so  made  by 
the  said  Arthur  Farwell,  Do  Order  That  Notice  in  writing  be 
severally  given  to  the  said  George  Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John 
Clarke  and  every  of  them  to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  the 
Mayor  Masters  and  Councellors  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Burrough 
which  is  hereby  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  of  and 
within  the  said  Burrough  on  Monday  the  twentieth  day  of 
April  next  by  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  Forenoon  of  the  same  day 
severally  to  shew  cause  why  they  shall  not  be  respectively  re- 
moved and  discharged  from  their  respective  offices  of  Masters  and 
Councellors  of  the  said  Burrough  for  the  neglects  and  contempts 
contained  in  the  said  representation  or  charge  so  made  against 
them  respectively  by  the  said  Arthur  Farwell  and  it  is  further 
ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  entry  containing  such  repre- 
sentation or  charge  so  made  against  them  respectively  by  the  said 
Arthur  Farwell  together  with  a  copy  of  this  order  be  severally 
delivered  at  the  same  time  to  the  said  George  Taylor,  George 
Rule  and  John  Clarke  and  every  of  them  signed  by  the  said 
Arthur  Farwell,  And  it  is  moreover  ordered  that  the  said  Mayor 
do  send  a  written  summons  to  each  and  every  the  Masters  and 
Councellors  and  Burgesses  requiring  their  attendance  at  the  Court 
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80  appointed  as  aforesaid  and  together  with  copies  of  the  said 
entry  containing  the  said  representation  or  charge  and  the  order 
in  like  manner  signed  by  the  said  Arthur  Farwell. 

,j^  ,         The  Court  of  Arthur  Farwell  Esqr  Mayor  of  the 

t  m  ^  said  Burrough  held  on  Monday  the  twentieth  day  of 
*  April  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain 
France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1767  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  Burrough  whereby 
an  order  of  the  Mayor,  Masters,  Gouncellors  and  Burgesses  of  the 
said  Burrough  made  at  a  Court  of  the  said  Mayor  holden  the  12th 
day  of  March  last  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  Burrough  severally 
required  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  they  the  said  George 
Taylor,  George  Rule  and  John  Clarke  should  not  be  removed  and 
discharged  from  their  said  respective  offices  of  Masters  and  Goun- 
cellors of  the  said  Burrough  for  the  neglects  and  contempts 
contained  in  a  certain  Representation  or  Charge  of  the  said  Mayor 
made  against  them  respectively  and  in  the  said  order  mentioned, 
and  the  Mayor  Masters  and  Gouncellors  and  Burgesses  of  the  said 
Burrough  are  herein  after  severally  named  but  such  of  them  only 
appear  as  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  (a-)  being  placed  against 
their  respective  names. 


a.  Arthur  Farwell  Esq,  Mayor 
a. Browse  Trist  Esqr,  Recorder 
a.Christopher    Fredam    Esqr, 

Justice 
a.  Mr  William  Gumming 

Mr  George  Taylor 

Mr  George  Rull 
a.  Mr  George  La  vers 

Mr  John  Clarke 

Henry  Seymour  Esqr 

Mr  John  Amvatt 

Mr  John  Southard 

Mr  Richard  Hurrell 
a.  Mr  Wm  Payne 
a,  Mr  Rich  Cranch 
a.Mr  Samuel  Cuming 
a.  Mr  Hugh  Hawkes 
a.  Mr  Richard  Cuming 
a.Mr  John  Cuming 
a.John  Adams 
a.Mr  Richd  Jackson 
a.Francis  Milman  Clk 
a.  Mr  Samuel  Predam 

Mr  Abram  Babb 

Mr  Roger  Clarke 


Mr  Thos  Trist 
a.  Mr  John  Trownson 
a.  Mr  David  Withercombe 

Rawleigh  Gylcerte,  Gent 

Wm  Cowell,  Gent 

John  Lyde  Esqr 

Mr  Thos  Tremlett 

Josheph  Fox  Clerk 

John  Harris 

Mr  Archdeacon  Baker 

The  Hon  Chas  Pawlet  Clk 

PhUip  Payne  Clk 

Wm  Kitson  Esqr 

Mr  Josias  Short  Yavasor 

Rich  Marshall  Clk 

Nicho  Trist  Esqr 

Arthur  Holdsworth  Esqr 

Mr  John  Phillips 

Mr  Luke  Vavasor 
a.  Mr  John  Bere 

•  Mr  Wm  Clarke 

a.  John  Hayne  Clerk 

•  Charles  Taylor  Esqr 
a.Rawlin  Cbampemowne  Esqr 

George  Taylor  Clerk 
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Mr  James  Amyatt 

Mr  Rich  Perring 
a.  Mr  Philip  Fox 
a.  Mr  Wm  Webber 

Nicholas  Brooking  Esqr 

John  Nosworthy  Clk 

Thomas  Leare  £sqr 

Pomeroy  Gylbert  Esqr 
a.Philip  Cockey  Esqr 
a.Chi8to  Farwell  M.D. 

John  Marshall  Clk 

Willm  Greenwood  Esqr 
a. Mr  Hugh  Cuming 
a.Mr  Willm  Predam 
a.Mr  Christo  Bastowe 

Sir  Chas  Fredricke  Knt  of 
Bath 

Richard  Edwards  Esqr 

Mr  Thos  Clarke 

Richd  Field  Esqr 


a.Mr  Willm  Adams 
Mr  Daniel  Bastowe 
Mr  Richd  Cuming  Junr 
Richd  Savage  Lloyd  Esqr 

a.Hore  Browse  Trist  Esqr 

a.  Mr  John  Edwards 

a.  Mr  Joseph  Taunton 
Timothy  Earle  Esqr 
Fredrick  Rogers  Esqr 

a.John  Rowe  M.D. 

a.  Mr  John  Scobel 

a.  Mr  John  Bastow 
Mr  Wm  Bagwill 

a.Mr  Henry  Layers 
Mr  Wm  Browne 

a.  Mr  Wm  Marshall 
Mr  Chas  Rule 
Mr  Arthur  Farwell  Jonr 

a. Mr  Farmary  £p worth 
John  Hollers  Esqr  " 


It  is  then  recorded  that  the  Sergeants-at-Mace  produced 
the  notice,  precept,  warrant,  and  return  which  they  had 
served  on  the  three  defaulters,  and  they  were  read,  and  they 
were  solemnly  called  and  did  not  appear,  and  then  John 
Clarke  for  his  default  was  separately  called,  and  witnesses 
were  called,  and  it  was  put  to  the  meeting  that  he  was 
guilty  of  neglect  and  contempt,  and  it  was  passed  in  the 
affirmative. 

He  was  then  again  solemnly  called  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed  from  his  office,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  he  be  removed. 

The  cases  of  George  Taylor  and  George  Rule  were  ad- 
journed. There  is  no  record  of  their  cases  being  brought  up 
again,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  they  attended  any 
meeting  afterwards,  but  a  George  Rule  was  Mayor  in  1774:. 


1767.    Christopher  Pridham. 

During    this    mayoralty    there   was    a   general    election. 
There  was  a  contest,  and  the  result  was: — 


Philip  Jennings 
Peter  Burrell 
Edward  Braun 
John  Adams 


49 

49 

1 

1 
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1768.  EiCHARD  Cranch. 

During  this  mayoralty,  September  6th,  1769,  there  was 
paid  "  Eichard  Hernaman  for  the  use  of  the  Eev  D'  Kenni- 
cott  due  to  his  late  Father  for  two  years  and  half  salary  as 
Parish  Clerk  due  Lady-day  last  £10."  The  son  was  Dr. 
Kennicott,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar. 

1769.  Doctor  Farwbll. 
1770.    HoRE  Browsb  Trist. 

The  following  entry  shows  that  the  roads  repairable  by 
adjoining  owners  were  looked  after. 

"Bo  h  ^^  ^^^  *  special  Sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  High- 
£  rp  f  ways  held  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  Borough  on 
'  Tuesday  the  22nd  day  of  January  1771  Before  Browse 
Trist  Esqr  and  Christopher  Far  well  Esqr  two  of  His  Majesty's 
Justice^  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  Borough  and  parish 
pursuent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  George  the  Third  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Highways  &c. 
"John  Tope  and  Christopher  Bastow,  the  Surveyors  of  the 
Highway  for  the  said  Parish  of  Totnes  have  this  day  made  Infor- 
mation on  oath  that  a  certain  Road  or  Highway  Commonly  called 
Guerston  Lane  situate  within  the  parish  of  Totnes  aforesaid  is 
very  ruinous  and  greatly  out  of  repair — whereupon  it  is  ordered 
that  the  said  Surveyors  do  forthwith  give  Notice  in  writing  to 
Jasper  Perrott  and  James  Langley,  Henry  Heath  and  William 
Bastow  the  owners  of  the  Lands  adjoining  to  repair  the  said  road 
on  or  before  the  First  day  of  March  next." 

At  the  general  election  this  year  there  was  a  contest  with 
this  result : — 


Browse  Trist 

.     53 

Richard  Savage  Lloyd 

.     51 

John  Spooner 

.     27 

Capt  Samuel  Graves   . 

.     26 

Rawlin  Mallock 

.       1 

1771.    Joseph  Taunton. 

The  writer  has  the  private  account  kept  by  Mr.  Taunton 
of  what  he  spent  on  the  festivities  during  the  mayoralty, 
and  the  following  extracts  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the 
cost  of  food,  liquor,  etc.  Some  of  his  expenses  were,  no 
doubt,  if  not  all,  repaid  by  the  Corporation  or  out  of  his 
allowance  as  mayor.     The  allowance  was  about  £50  a  year. 

The  account,  which  is  in  the  Mayor's  handwriting,  is 
endorsed : — 
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"1771.      Memorandum  of  Expenses  paid  bj  me  as 

Totnes." 

Mayor  of 
£     s.     ^ 

Septr.  A  large  Table  Cloth,  coarse  Cloths  runners  Sec 
A  Ham  18  pd.             .                .             .         . 

2 

2 
15 

0 
0 

2  Cheeks  Bacon  7  lbs  g;  9d 

5 

3 

4  Couple  of  Fowls  at  1/10 

4  Turkeys   .                .                ... 

3  Geese  at  2/8             .                .             .         . 

Ducks  at  2/8  a  couple,  3  couple  . 

3  Roasting  Pigs  at  2/6 

1  dozen  and  a  half  of  Lobsters  and  carriage  and 

7 

10 
8 
8 
7 

4 
6 
0 
0 
6 

2  qt  Prawns             .                 ... 

10 

6 

2  Turbots  and  4  pair  soles  and  carriage  . 
18  lbs  of  Butter  at  8<i 

17 
12 

0 
0 

A  Hundred  Lemons    .                .             .         • 

15 

0 

About  3  Gallons  of  Rum 

1 

10 

0 

About  2  of  Brandy      .                ... 
Pickles  from  Exeter  (nothing  charged) 
2  Half  sacks  of  Flour 

1 
1 

3 
13 

0 
0 

The  Ringera                .                ... 
8  Cover  Dishes           .                 ... 

1 

1 

1 
0 

0 
0 

^  Tammy's  Bill  for  Ducks,  Rump  of  Beef  for  ye 
Sunday,  Greens,  Candles  &c  and  what  paid 
Michaelmas  week    .                ... 

2 

6 

6 

2  Pots  of  Butter  24  lbs  at  7(/      . 

15 

0 

Fruit           .                .                ... 

10 

6 

Candles       .                 .                 ... 

6 

0 

Paid  Joan  Harris  5  days 

3 

6 

Total    £18 

6 

7 

The  next  page  has  the  following  entries : — 

Coles  Bill  for  lent  of  glass  &c     .             .         . 
Partridges                    .                 ... 
Cyder  J  Hogshead       .                 ... 
Mr  Hannaford  the  Carpenters  Bill  for  tables 

1 

5 

1 
1 

2 
6 
0 

Supporters  &c  (no  amount) 
Paid  Lane  for  5  days  and  half  attendance 

6 

0 

Paid  Betty  Harris  for  1 1  days  at  6ci 
Paid  Mr  Sopers  Ist  Bill  for  Malt  and  Hops  in 
first  3  bags  next  a  bag  and  a  half 

2 

5 

7 

6 
4 

Paid  Mitchelmore  for  his  attendance 

7 

6 

a 

£4 

14 

0 

^  **  The  Mayor  was  a  widower,  his  wife  w^aa  a  Miss  Babbage,  and  Tammy 
was  his  housekeeper.  The  reference  to  Sunday  is  to  the  refreshment  provided 
when  the  Mayor  attended  church  in  state  the  Sunday  after  his  election,  and 
Michaelmas  week  to  the  Sessions  held  that  week  when  the  magistrates  and 
Recorder  were  entertained.'* 
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Expenses  about  the  Feast  Novr  28th  1771  and  the  adjourned 

Sessions  ye  week  after. 
Paid  for  Cag  of  Rum  . 
About  3  gals  of  Brandy  12/-       . 
Paid  carriage  of  Venison  from  ye  Duke  ^  of  Bolton 
A  Hundred  of  Lemons 
A  half  a  hundred  more 
A  Ham  from  Mrs  Maddicks 

Do  from  Exeter  I9lh  &  ^  ®  5d 
2  Cheeks  of  Bacon  91b  @  5^;       . 
2  Turbots  and  soles  and  carriage 
Half  a  sack  of  flour    .  ... 

Paid  for  4  Brace  &  |  of  Woodcocks  &  a  hare 
Paid  Jno  Mitchelmore  for  his  attendance 

more  on  ye  28th  tending 
Paid  more  for  Beef  &c  for  Feast 
Paid  for  Beef  and  calves  head  tongue  &c  and 
on  ye  adjourned  Sessions         ... 
Paid  for  candles  .  ... 

Coles  bill  for  lent  of  glasses  &c  .  .         . 

Paid  Dol  Sandford      .  ... 

Paid  Betty  Harris       .  ... 

Paid  Hannah  Pack      .  ... 

Paid  Joan  Harris  for  6  Ducks     . 

i 
Paid  John  Lane  for  attendance  . 
Paid  Mrs  Pelarum  for  42  lb  Butter  @  8J  & 

Sd  a  lb    .  .  .  .         . 

To  Mrs  Pelarum  for  a  couple  of  fowls    . 
For  2  Geese  .  ... 

Note  took  out  4  Dozen  of  Mr  Luke's  Port, 

about  2  Dozen  &  ^  used  ye  28th  Novr  and 

one  Dozen  at  ye  adjourned  Sessions  Deer  ye 

4th  about  10  Gallons  and  i  @  9/4      . 
Paid  Molly  Gearing  for  3  days  attendance 
Paid  Tammy  her  Bill  for  money  laid  out  for 

Pigs,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Fowls,  Chicken,  Ducks, 

and  many  other  necessaries 
Gave  Mr  Lane's  servant  on  account  of  ye  Venison 

Memdum.  Mr  Taylor's  Bills  for  ye  whole  of 
the  year  for  Rum,  Brandy,  Sugar,  &c  to  be  charged 
Paid  Mr  Jacobs  for  9  Galls  and  half  of  Port 

and  8  Gallons  of  Lisbon  used,  at  this  and 

the  foregoing  feasts  besides  ye  above  Wine 

of  my  own  .  ...     4  13     4 

£15     4  10 


£       8. 

rf. 

1  16 

0 

1  16 

0 

a       7 

0 

11 

6 

5 

6 

15 

0 

8 
3 

J* 

1     5 

0 

17 

6 

11 

0 

5 

6 

1 

6 

15 

0 

12 

2 

8 

0 

8 

4 

5 

0 

6 

0 

5 

6 

6 

6 

12     9 
5 

'? 

1     9 

6 

3 

4 

4 

8 

2  16 

0 

1 

6 

5     6 

0 

I       5 

0 

'  The  Duke  of  Bolton  controlled  one  of  the  seats  for  the  borough. 
VOL.  XXXVL  2  I 
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Kx^^xiMO  about  the  Feast  5th  August  1772  aud  the  a4jouined 

Sessions  ye  week  after. 
Paid  Mrs  Pelarum  for  2  Pots  of  Butter  251bs 

at  6f       . 
Paid  for  2  Hams  at  Exeter 
Do     for  2  Cheeks  . 
July  25th.     Paid  for  4  Couple  of  Fowls 

Paid  for  ^  cask  of  Rum,  do.  of  Brandy,  to  Mr 

Braddon  .  .  .  . 

Paid  for  fowls  7  Couples  and  Beef  &c  for  tenders 

on  ye  5th  August    . 
Paid  for        &c  on  ye  adjourned  Sessions 
Paid  Mitchelmore  for  attendance 


paid  by  Tammy 
paid  by  Tammy 


£     s. 

U 

18 

4 

6 


Paid  John  Lane  do. 

Paid  Joan  Harris  do. 

Paid  Hannah  Pack        do. 
Betty  Harris  do. 

A  Sack  of  flour 
A  J  hogshead  of  Cyder 

Mem :  to  be  added  Wine  at  Mr  Jacobs,  Mr 
Taylors  Bill  and  Mr  Sopers  Bill  and  Mr  Hanna- 
ford^s  Bill  ye  Carpenter. 
Paid  for  30  Pounds  of  Butter  more  than  above 

at  7fi       .  .  .  .         . 

Paid  for  a  hundred  and  12  Lemons 
For  a  Roasting  Pig      .  ... 


19 
1     3 
6 
6 


1  16 
15 


1     7 

10 

2 


Paid  Geo  Farley  for  Carriage  of  a  Buck  from 
Blandford  &  Exeter    .  .  .         . 

Paid  Messenger  for  Journey  to  Exeter  after  it, 
staying  2  days  being  disappointed  in  it  when 
first  expected  and  horse  hire  and  expenses 

Gave  Tammy  to  pay  for  Turbots  Geese  Turkeys 
Ducks  Pigs  Fruit  Greens  and  several  other 
necessaries  .  .  .         . 

Another  Bill  of  Mr  Jacobs  for  Wine 


Mr  Sopers  2nd  Bill  paid  tho'  not  charged  here 
is  jeS  :  6  :  4 

£     8.   d. 
Mr  J  Taylor  1  St  Bill  .         .     12  13     6J 

His         2nd  Bill  .         .       2  12  10 


Only  £14  charged. 


£15     6     4| 


1772.  Arthur  Farwell. 

1773.  Charles  Rule. 


Of 
0 

0 

9 


1  16    0 


6 
0 
6 
0 


3    6 


0 
6 


7 
6 

8 


£11     9    6f 


7     G 


13    3 


.     6  16     6 
.     4     3    0 

£12     0     3 
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1774.    George  Eule. 

The  Corporation  had  become  so  much  in  debt  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  curtail  the  amount  to  be  spent  in  feasts, 
and  the  entertainments  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  were  done 
away  with.    The  decision  is  thus  recorded : — 

"  At  the  Court  of  George  Rule  Esqr  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough 
held  the  day  of  June  1775. 

"Present  Mr  Mayor,  Mr  Trist,  Mr  Predam,  Mr  Farwell,  Mr 
Crawthy,  Dr.  Farwell  and  Mr  Taunton. 

"The  Mayor  and  his  brethren  assembled,  takeing  into  con- 
sideration the  heavy  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  discharging  of  the 
same  have  this  day  and  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  that  the 
several  Dinners  Feasts  and  Entertainment  usually  made  by  every 
Mayor  at  the  General  Sessions  or  adjournments  thereof  held  for 
the  said  Borough  and  Parish  of  Totnes  during  his  Mayoralty  are 
attended  with  great  expence  and  many  inconveniencies  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  totally  abolished,  it  is  therefore  unanimously 
resolved,  ordered  and  agreed  upon  by  us  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed  that  no  Dinner,  Entertainment  or  Feast  what- 
soever except  on  the  Mayors  election  Day,  which  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  Aldermens  Cover  dishes,  as  usual,  shall  be  held 
or  had  by  any  person  or  persons  hereafter  to  be  elected  Mayor 
of  this  Borough  at  any  General  Sessions  or  adjournment  thereof 
during  his  Mayoralty,  and  that  no  more  than  the  sum  of  Thirty 
pounds  of  lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  shall  for  the  future  be 
allowed  for  the  next  and  every  succeeding  Mayors  Salary,  which 
we  do  hereby  adjudge  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expences  and 
charges  which  will  necessarily  arise,  and  he  will  be  put  into  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  Kitchen  and  execution  of  the  office  of 
Mayor  and  that  the  said  Thirty  pounds  be  annually  paid  by  the 
Receiver  of  the  said  Borough  for  the  time  being  out  of  the 
Revenues  and  Incomes  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  the  same 
shall  be  allowed  in  his  accounts;" 

The  cover  dishes  of  the  aldermen  on  the  election  of  mayor 
were  dishes  of  poultry,  etc.,  which  were  cooked  at  their  own 
houses,  and  taken  by  a  servant  to  the  Mayoralty  House  in 
Fore  Street,  where  the  feast  was  held,  the  cook  going  with 
the  dish  carrying  a  tureen  of  gravy,  and  receiving  a  fee  for 
same.  Different  aldermen  had  different  dishes,  it  is  said, 
the  covered  dish  of  one  containing  two  turkeys,  another  two 
geese,  another  four  ducks,  another  four  fowls,  etc. 

1775.  Christopher  Pridham. 

1776.  Richard  Cranch. 

2  l2 
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1777.  Doctor  Arthur  Farwell. 

1778.  Christopher  Farwell. 

1779.  Christopher  Pridham. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  of  this  Mayor  there  is  a  record 
of  an  action  being  brought  against  the  Corporation  by  John 
Southard,  of  Totnes,  gent.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  from 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  granting  and  confirming  to  him 
a  certain  seat  or  pew  near  the  belfry  in  the  parish  church 
of  Totnes ;  and  the  suit  was  contested,  and  the  judge  of  the 
Court  had  read  sentence  against  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  in 
favour  of  the  said  John  Southard,  and  condemned  them 
in  costs,  from  which  sentence  it  was  decided  to  appeal,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  the  appeal 

1780.    William  Adams,  Jun. 

During  this  mayoralty  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Brown,  presented  the  Corporation  with  £1,000 

towards  paying  their  debts.  It  was  ordered  that  a  judgment 
obtained  by  one  Richard  Cole  be  paid  out  of  it,  and  James 
Derry  was  to  be  paid  out  of  it  for  the  repair  of  the  Grammar 
School  when  the  work  was  finished  and  completed ;  and  the 
expense  of  rails  and  railing  in  the  walk  leading  to  the 
bowling-green,  and  gravelling  and  new  making  the  same, 
and  planting  the  trees  there  and  fencing  off  the  same,  and 
other  debts,  were  also  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gift. 

The  Corporation  ordered 

"  that  the  house  known  by  the  name  of  the  Market  House  be 
forthwith  converted  into  a  Mayoralty  House  and  be  repaired  and 
fitted  up  forthwith  for  that  purpose,  that  the  Corporation  Dinners 
and  other  Publick  entertainments  may  be  there  held,  In  order  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  attending  holding  the  publick  enter- 
tainments in  private  houses,  and  that  Mr  Predam,  Mr  Farwell 
and  Mr  Richard  James  Luscombe  be  a  Committee  to  see  this 
order  carried  into  execution,  and  to  see  the  house  properly 
repaired  and  furnished." 

This  house,  which  was  used  as  a  corn  and  seed  market, 
was  accordingly  turned  into  a  mayoralty  house,  and  a  large 
ball-room  erected,  and  was  so  used  down  to  1836,  and  was 
then  let;  subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Charity  Trustees,  then  the  Endowed  School  Governors,  and 
was  sold  in  1877,  and  on  the  site  the  Baptist  Chapel  and 
schools  are  built. 
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1781.    Doctor  Roger  Birdwood. 

At  the  Court  of  Roger  Birdwood,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  said 
borough,  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1782 — present,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  William  Adams, 
Mr.  Christo.  Predam,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  Mr.  John  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  George  Farwell,  Mr.  Richd.  Jas.  Luscombe,  John 
Wise,  Esq.,  the  major  part  of  the  masters  and  counsellors 
of  the  said  borough — it  was 

"  ordered  that  the  Alms  Houses  within  the  Gates  be  immediately 
taken  down  and  the  spot  of  land  on  which  they  now  stand  together 
with  the  materials  of  the  said  houses  be  sold  by  Publick  Auction 
or  otherwise  for  a  term  of  two  hundred  years  absolute  forthwith 
by  Arthur  Farwell  the  Town  Clerk,  it  being  intended  that  a 
proper  habitation,  or  dwelling  be  provided  within  this  town  for 
the  poor  people  at  present  living  in  the  said  Alms  Houses  near  the 
Churchyard,  and  that  such  dwellings  are  to  be  held  to  or  in  trust 
for  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Totnes,  and  that  the  money  aris- 
ing from  such  sale  shall,  after  paying  the  charges  thereof,  be 
applied  towards  the  purchaseing  of  such  habitation  or  new  dwell- 
ing. 

And  it  is  also  agreed  that  the  Land  on  which  the  Alms  Houses 
stand  is  to  be  sold  subject  to  the  Annual  Conventionary  Rent 
of  Seventeen  shillings." 

1782.    George  Farwell. 

1783.    Francis  Yard,  Clerk. 

The  church  painted. 

There  is  a  record  under  date  the  24th  July,  1784,  that 
another  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  Hon.  Henry  Phipps, 
Esq.,  presented  the  Corporation  with  £800  towards  discharg- 
ing their  debts,  and  had  paid  the  same  to  the  Mayor ;  he  was 
directed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Corporation,  including  £200 
due  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton. 

The  weir  across  the  Dart  was  again  a  source  of  expense, 
and  on  the  19th  August,  1784,  it  was  ordered 

"that  Francis  Yarde  Clk  Mayor,  Do  contract  with  Mr  Henry 
Martin  for  the  repair  of  Totnes  wear  for  and  at  the  price  or  sum 
of  Three  hundred  and  fifty  nine  pounds  on  the  plan  and  agreeable 
to  the  proposals  or  tender  this  day  given  in  by  the  said  Henry 
Martin  and  that  the  said  Mayor  shall  be  allowed  the  said  sum  in 
his  accounts  with  us  the  said  Mayor,  Masters  and  Counsellors." 
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1784.    Kbtnell  Michell. 

His  wife  was  a  Miss  Jane  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  John 
Taylor  and  Jane  Bogah. 

The  church  windows  new  done. 

In  the  floor  of  the  nave  of  Totnes  Church  was  formerly  a 
stone  with  inscription  to  Lieut.  Eeynell  Michell,  BJi.,  of 
Bigadon,  alderman  of  this  borough.  The  old  town  pump 
has  on  it  a  brass  plate  with  "  r.  m.,  mator,  1785."  This  is 
over  a  very  old  well  known  as  Brassiter's  WelL  It  appears 
in  a  list  of  the  town  wells  as  early  as  1475-6. 

On  the  13th  November,  at  a  meeting  of  the  masters  and 
councillors,  there  was  recorded  that  the  lead  and  other 
spouts  or  gutters  which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  houses 
into  the  Fore  Street  were  very  inconvenient  to  the  inhabit- 
ants and  persons  passing  and  repassing  the  said  Fore  Street ; 
it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Mayor 

"do  forthwith  cause  Publick  notice  to  be  given  throughout  this 
Town  requiring  the  several  Inhabitants,  who  have  such  lead, 
or  other  spouts  or  gutters  as  aforesaid  that  they  immediately 
remove  and  take  down  the  same,  and  bring  the  water  down  in 
trunks  or  otherwise  by  the  sides  of  their  several  houses,  and  in 
case  any  person  or  persons  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  such  notice 
as  aforesaid,  Then  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  Mr  Mayor 
shall  order  and  direct  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  said  Borough  to 
commence  prosecutions  against  such  person  or  persons  or  any 
or  either  of  them  by  Indictment  or  otherwise  as  shall  be  thought 
right,  the  costs  and  charges  of  which  shall  be  bom  and  paid  out  of 
the  Revenues  of  the  Corporation." 

The  question  of  burial  in  the  church  also  came  up. 
There  is  this  entry  under  date  the  17th  September,  1785 : — 

**  Whereas  the  breaking  the  Ground  in  the  Church  of  Totnes 
and  the  permitting  dead  bodies  to  be  buried  therein  is  found 
inconvenient,  and  may  be  injurious  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Town  and  therefore  ought  to  be  prevented  or  a  greater  fee  paid  for 
breaking  such  ground,  it  is  therefore  hereby  ordered  and  agreed 
that  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  from  henceforth  permitted 
to  bury  in  the  said  Church  without  paying  to  the  Churchwarden 
of  the  said  Town  for  the  time  being  the  sum  of  Two  pounds  and 
two  shillings  instead  of  the  fee  of  Six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
now  commonly  paid,  and  that  the  said  Churchwarden  do  account 
for  the  same  with  us  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses." 
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1785.  Farmery  Epworth. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor  Masters  and  Counsellors  of  the 
said  Borough  held  this  day  26th  of  April  1786. 

"  It  was  ordered  and  resolved  that  Farmery  Epworth  Esqr  Mayor 
do  prosecute  such  persons  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  to  be  holden  in  and  for  the  County  of  Devon,  who  shall  not 
remove  the  shoots  or  spouts  conveying  the  water  from  the  fronts 
of  their  respective  houses  in  this  Town  and  Borough  at  the  costs 
of  the  Corporation,  and  that  he  do  direct  the  Town  Clerk  of 
the  said  Borough  to  prosecute  such  persons  by  Indictment  or 
otherwise  as  he  shall  think  proper  who  shall  after  this  day  con- 
tinue the  spouts  in  any  or  either  of  their  Houses  within  this 
Borough." 

1786.  Arthur  Farwell. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor  and  masters  and  councillors 
of  the  said  borough  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  the  2 1st 
day  of  September,  1786. 

**  Present  Mr  Mayor,  Reynell  Michell  Esqr,  Justice,  Mr  Christo- 
pher Predam,  Mr  Arthur  Farwell,  Mr  George  Farwell,  Mr  William 
Adams  the  younger,  Roger  Birdwood  M.D.,  John  Wise  Esqr,  and 
Francis  Yarde  Clk,  Masters  and  Counsellors  of  the  said  Borough. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  Experience  that  the  sum  of 
Fifty  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  heretofore  allowed  to  the  Mayor 
of  this  Borough  for  his  yearly  salary  is  very  insufficient  to  answer 
the  expences  of  the  several  feasts  and  entertainments  officially 
given  by  him,  It  is  therefore  hereby  ordered  and  agreed,  that  the 
said  salary  or  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  shall  be 
augmented  and  increased  to  the  sum  of  Eighty  pounds  and  that 
every  future  Mayor  from  this  time  having  already  served  that 
office  for  the  said  Borough  shall  be  entitled  unto  and  have  and 
receive  out  of  the  Incomes  and  Revenues  of  the  Corporation  the 
sum  of  Eighty  pounds  for  his  salary  instead  of  the  sum  of  Fifty 
pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  heretofore  usually  paid  and  allowed. 

"  It  is  also  ordered,  that  a  Contract  or  agreement  be  forthwith 
entered  into  by  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  or  the  person  who 
shall  be  this  day  chosen  Mayor,  with  Mr  Giles  Welsford  for  the 
repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  as  well  the  Wear  called  Totnes 
Wear  and  the  walls,  trips  and  guUett  there  and  the  walls  of  both, 
as  also  the  walls  banks  and  fences  of  the  Mill  Lake  on  both  sides 
from  the  Rails  or  Grateings  of  the  Mill  to  the  Wall  at  the  higher 
or  North  end  of  the  said  wear  for  and  during  all  such  term  and 
number  of  years  as  Mr  Jas  Harrison  now  hath  of  and  in  the  said 
Mills  called  Totnes  Mills  for  and  at  the  yearly  sum  of  Twenty 
pounds." 
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1787.  Charles  Rule. 

1788.  William  Adams,  Jun. 

1789.  Doctor  Eoger  Burdwood. 

1790.  George  Far  well 

1791.  James  Boys. 
New  walk  done. 

1792.  Seynell  Michell 

1793.  Arthur  Farwell 

1794.  Francis  Yard. 

1795.  Doctor  Eoger  Burdwood. 

1796.  George  Farwell. 

1797.  William  Adams. 

He  was  also  M.P.  for  Plympton.  He  was  of  Bowden 
House,  Totnes,  and  M.P.  for  Totnes,  July  6th,  1801,  and 
private  secretary  to  William  Pitt. 

1798.  John  Taylor. 

During  this  mayoralty  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  presented  the  Mayor,  masters,  and 
councillors  with  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  each,  in  all 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  and  dis- 
charge the  debts  due  from  the  Corporation. 

It  was  on  October  4th,  1798,  ordered  also  that  a  town 
clock  be  purchased  and  set  up  by  Philip  Brockedon  and  paid 
for  by  the  Corporation. 

Philip  Brockedon  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Totnes 
worthy,  William  Brockedon,  the  painter,  author  of  the 
Passes  of  the  Aljys  and  other  works,  and  the  son  as  a  young 
man  helped  to  make  some  portions  of  the  clock  which  was 
placed  in  Totnes  Church  tower.  His  father  died  before  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  son,  a  very  young  man,  carried 
it  out.^ 

On  the  21st  February,  1799,  at  two  p.m.  the  south-east 
pinnacle  of  the  tower  of  Totnes  Church  was  thrown  down  by 
lightning  and  the  church  nearly  destroyed. 

29th  July,  1799.  During  this  mayoralty,  in  consequence 
of  the  injury  to  the  church  and  the  cost  of  repairing  it,  the 
churchwardens,  Arthur  Farwell  and  George   Farwell,  with 

^  Traits.  Devon.  Assoc.  ^  vol.  xiii.  p.  13«3. 
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the  consent  and  concurrence  of  some  of  the  parishioners  of 
Totnes  at  a  vestry  held  for  the  purpose,  made  a  church  rate 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  of  Totnes  for  repairing 
the  church  of  Totnes  and  the  tower  thereof;  but  certain 
persons  within  the  said  town  and  parish  having  given  out  that 
they  would  resist  the  said  church  rate  and  dispute  the  power 
of  the  churchwardens  to  make  the  same,  alleging  that  the 
Mayor  and  burgesses  are  bound  by  custom  to  do  such  repairs 
at  their  own  costs,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mayor,  masters, 
and  counsellors  should  "authorise  and  impower  Arthur 
Farwell,  our  town  clerk,  to  commence,  sue,  or  prosecute  or 
defend  any  action  or  actions,  suit  or  suits,  or  there  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  or  in  any  or  either  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster  which  shall  be  thought  necessary,  in  support  of 
the  said  rate'';  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  church  should 
be  immediately  covered  in  to  prevent  further  injury,  it  was 
agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  so  doing  provided  the  said 
Arthur  Farwell  give  orders  for  doing  the  same  in  his* 
capacity  of  churchwarden. 

1799.  William  Bentall. 

16th  August,  1800.  It  is  recorded  that  suits  had  been 
commenced  and  prosecuted,  in  the  Bishop's  Court  of  Exeter 
and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  touching  the 
repair  of  the  parish  church  of  Totnes;  and  at  the  last  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Devon  a  verdict  was  found  against  the 
Corporation  on  the  custom  of  such  repair,  they  having  time 
out  of  mind  done  the  same  at  their  own  costs  and  exercised 
the  sole  right  of  disposing  the  seats  in  the  same  church.  To 
put  an  end  to  all  further  contests  about  the  repairing  of  the 
said  church,  it  was  ordered  that  the  said  suit  or  suits 
should  be  no  further  moved,  or  prosecution  put,  and  that  the 
costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses  of  Arthur  Farwell,  and 
George  Farwell,  the  churchwardens,  the  said  suits  being 
brought  and  defended  in  their  names,  should  be  paid  and 
discharged  by  us  out  of  the  income,  revenues,  and  estate  of 
the  said  Corporation. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  the  said  church  be  forthwith 
repaired  in  every  article  and  respect  where  wanted,  and  that 
Mr.  James  Derry,  of  Totnes,  builder  and  carpenter,  be  forth- 
with employed  to  repair  and  amend  the  said  church  and 
tower  thereof  and  bells  therein,  and  that  he  be  paid  his  bill 
for  doing  the  same  out  of  the  incomes  and  estate  of  the 
Corporation. 

1800.  Reymell  Micuell. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  CHUECH  AND  PARISH 

OF  CHUESTON  FEREEBS. 

BT   MAXWELL  ADAMS. 
(Bead  it  Teignmontb,  Jaly,  1004.) 


This  church  is  rich  in  heraldry,  and  therein  lies  its  chief 
interest.  In  the  shields  depicted  in  the  most  easterly 
window  of  the  south  wall,  and  those  carved  on  the  font  and 
on  the  capitals  of  the  most  easterly  piers  of  the  north  and 
south  arcades,  we  have  an  interesting  heraldic  record  of  the 
various  families  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  connected 
with  Churston  Ferrers— as  owners  of  the  soil,  or  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  as  benefactors  of  the  church — whose  piety  is  thus 
mutely  handed  down  to  posterity.  Among  these  shields  are 
found  the  bird-bolts  of  Bozon — a  family  which  has  left  its 
name  in  Bozon's-heal,  or  Bozum's-zele,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dart — the  horse-shoes  of  Ferrers,  the  water-bougets  of  the 
Yardes,  and  the  fishes  of  the  Pennells — names  well  known  in 
Devon  history.  Among  them,  too,  are  the  coats  of  Gilbert 
of  Greenway,  of  Champeruoun  of  Modbury,  of  Gary  of 
Coekington,  and  of  Bryan  of  Torbryan ;  also  those  of  Bamp- 
field,  Hales,  Wadham,  and  Matesford,  whose  daughters 
wedded  the  lords  of  Churston ;  and  coming  to  more  recent 
times,  those  of  the  noted  family  of  the  Buller-Yarde-BuUers 
and  of  Baron  Churston,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 

From  the  Doiiicsday  Survey  it  appears  that  Judhel,  the 
great  lord  of  Totnes,  held  Churston  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  that  Ulf  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.^  Later  on  it  was  the  possession  of  Bozon. 
William,  the  last  of  the  Bozons,  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  leaving  two  daughters  co- 

^  See  the  Devonshire  Association  Devonshire  Domesday  and  Geld  Inquest, 
1884-92,  pp.  694,  595,  in  which  the  name  of  this  manor  occurs  as  Cercetone, 
whence  Churston  (originally  Churchtown)  is  said  to  be  derived,  from  the 
A.S.  Cyrice  =  a  church. 
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heiresses.  Churston  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  daughter  Alice,  who 
married  Sir  Hugh  Ferrers,  and  it  continued  in  the  family  of 
Ferrers  until  the  death  of  William  Ferrers,  whose  daughter 
and  co-heiress,  Joan,  married  Richard  Yarde,  of  Bradley, 
who  was  Sherifif  of  Devon  in  21  Hen.  III.,  and  who  died  in 
1467,  when  the  manor  became  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Yardes.  The  arms  of  Bozon,  Azure,  three  bird-bolts  Or ; 
of  Ferrers,  Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable  three  horseshoes  Or ;  and 
of  Yarde,  Argent,  a  chevron  Gules  between  three  water- 
bougets  Sable,^  appear  in  the  window  and  on  the  font  and 
on  the  capitals  of  the  piers  of  the  church  described  below. 
This  Eichard  Yarde  had  by  Joan  his  wife  a  son,  Gilbert 
Yarde,  of  Bradley,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Eichard  Wadham,  of  Merriefielde,  Co.  Somerset.*  Their 
son  Eoger  married  Joane,  daughter  of  Eichard  Halse,  of 
Keneton,  and  their  son  Eichard  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Walter  Bampfield.  The  arms  of  Wadham,  Halse,  and 
Bampfield  appear  in  the  window  and  on  tlie  capitals  of  the 
piers.  The  arms  of  Matesford,  viz.  Argent,  a  chevron  Gules 
between  three  quatrefoils  slipped  Or,  are  in  the  window  and 
on  the  font,  and  their  presence  is  explained  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Matesford, 
with  William  Ferrers,  whose  son,  John  Ferrers,  dying  with- 
out issue,  Joan,  who  had  married  Eichard  Yarde,  became 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  John  Matesford  through  her 
mother.* 

By  the  marriage,  on  the  3rd  December,  1763,  of  Susanna, 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Francis  Yarde  (son  of  Edward 
Yarde,  of  Churston  Court,  and  M.P.  for  Totnes  in  1695),  with 
Sir  Francis  BuUer,  of  Downes,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  (who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1789),  the 
Churston  estates  passed  into  the  family  of  the  present  Baron 
Churston.  The  arms  of  the  Yarde-Bullers  are  depicted 
in  the  window  and  carved  on  the  font.* 

^  The  arms  of  Yarde  were  originally  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three 
measuring  yards  Or,  but  when  Roger  Yarde  married  Elizonta,  the  co-heiress 
of  John  Bushell,  of  Bradley,  he  assumed  the  arms  of  Bushell,  viz.  Argent,  a 
chevron  Gules  between  three  water-bougets  Sable. 

2  See  Colonel  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon,  p.  829. 

»  Pole's  Collections,  p.  131. 

*  This  indicates  that  the  present  font,  although  Perpendicular  in  style, 
could  not  have  been  constructed  before  1763.  When  Sir  John  Yarde-Bullcr 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1858,  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  the 
parish  that  he  had  taken  his  title  from  Churston  and  not  from  Brixham,  in 
which  parish  his  chief  residence,  Lupton,  is  situated.  A  local  wag  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  had  he  taken  the  name  of  Lord  Brixham,  he  would  have 
assumed  a  fishy  title. 
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Of  the  other  families  whose  arms  are  found  in  the  church, 
there  are  the  Pennyls,  or  Pennells,  an  ancient  Cormsh 
stock,  who  were  possessors  of  Lupton,  in  the  parish  of  Brix- 
ham,  from  the  thirteenth  century  until  1480,^  and  their  arms, 
viz.  On  a  chevron  Azure,  three  fishes  niant  Sable,  appear  in 
the  window,  and,  in  an  alternative  form,  on  the  font;  also 
the  Gilberts,  who  lived  for  many  generations  at  Greenway, 
in  this  parish.  Their  arms  (Argent  on  a  chevron  Gules, 
three  roses  of  the  field),  as  well  as  those  of  the  Champer- 
nouns  of  Modbury  (Gules  crusily  Or,  a  saltire  Vair^), 
and  of  Daubeney  (Gules,  five  fuisils  in  fess  Argent,  in 
chief  three  martlets  Or),  families  with  which  the  Gilberts 
were  closely  allied  by  marriage,^  occur  in  the  window,  on 
one  of  the  capitals,  and  on  the  font. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  name  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  navigator  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  is  found  in  the  parish  register  books.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Otes  Gilbert  and  Catherine,  fourth 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Champemoun,  of  Modbury,  and  was 
bom  at  Greenway.  He  was  knighted  in  1577,  and  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland  in  1583  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  same  year  he  was  lost  at  sea,  his  ship 
having  foundered,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  went  down 
with  his  ship,  holding  up  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  saying : 
"We  are  so  near  to  Heaven  here  at  sea,  as  at  land."* 
His  mother  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Walter  Bal^h, 
of  Fardell,  in  the  parish  of  Cornwood,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  more  famous  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Greenway  in  earlier 
days  was  spelt  Greeney. 

The  church  itself  is  picturesquely  situated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Churston  Court.  It  is  a  fifteenth-century  building, 
and  was  originally  the  private  chapel  attached  to  Churston 
Court,  but  was  handed  over,  between  1480  and  1490,  by 
the  then  owners  for  parochial  use  as  a  chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Brixham.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  about  40  feet 
by  16  feet;  a  chancel,  about  30  feet  by  16  feet;  north 
and  south  aisles,  each  about  66  feet  by  13  feet  The  tower, 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is  low  and  embattled ; 
it  diminishes  in  sectional  area  from  the  base  upwards,  and 
contains  four  bells.  A  lofty  porch,  with  a  parvise  over  it, 
covers  the  south  door,  and  over  the  entrance  there  is 
an  ancient  sculpture  representing  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 

^  See  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc.,  toI.  xTiii..  1SS6.  p.  205. 

•^  Col.  ViTian's  risitaiions  of  Ik  von,  pp.  160,  1«2,  and  405. 

*  l^ince's  frorthus  (1811),  p.  410. 
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two  Marys,  under  a  cinquefoiled  canopy,  adorned  with 
crockets  and  a  finial,  and  on  the  right  of  the  same  entrance 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  holy- water  stoup.  The  windows 
are  of  the  Perpendicular  type,  with  the  exception  of  three 
in  the  north  wall  and  one  in  the  south  wall,  which  are  of 
an  earlier  character.  Most  of  the  tracery,  however,  has 
been  renewed  in  recent  times.  Each  window  has  four  lights. 
The  lights  in  two  of  the  windows,  one  in  the  north  wall,  the 
other  in  the  south  wall  opposite,  have  lancet-shaped  heads. 
The  lights  of  all  the  others  are  cinquefoil-headed,  and  two 
windows  in  the  north  wall  have  transoms. 

In  the  most  easterly  window  in  the  south  wall  there  are 
eleven  shields  of  arms,  eight  of  which  are  of  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  glass,  having  been  taken  from  the  old 
windows  and  placed  together  here.  The  shields  are  as 
follows,  read  from  left  to  right,  beginning  at  the  top,  viz. : — 

(1)  Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules,  three  roses  of  the  field 
seeded  or  (Gilbert) ;  impaling  gules,  crusily  or,  a  saltire  vair^ 
(Champernoun). 

(2)  Quarterly,  Ist  and  4th,  sable  on  a  cross  argent,  quarter- 
pierced  of  the  field,  four  eagles  displayed  of  the  first  (BuUer) ; 
2nd  and  3rd,  argent  on  chevron  gules  between  three  water- 
bougets  sable  (Yarde).  Over  all  is  placed,  in  pretence,  a 
shield  cliarged  with  the  red  hand  of  Ulster,  the  badge  of 
the  Order  of  Baronets.  [These  are  the  arms  of  the  Yarde- 
BuUers,  Barons  Churston,  of  Churston  Ferrers  and  Lupton.] 

(3)  As  (2)  above  for  Yarde-BuUer,  impaling  sable  three 
lions'  heads  erased  argent  langued  gules  (Grey),  with  the 
badge  of  the  Order  of  Baronets  in  pretence. 

(4)  Azure,  three  bird-bolts  in  fess  or  (Bozon). 

(5)  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  horse-shoes  or  (Ferrers) ; 
impaling  argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  quatrefoils 
slipped  or  (Matesford). 

(6)  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  water-bougets 
sable  (Yarde);  impaling  argent,  a  fess  sable  between  three 
griffins'  heads  erased  of  the  second  (Halse). 

(7)  Yarde,  as  above,  impaling  vert  on  a  bend  gules  three 
mullets  pierced  or  (Bampfield). 

(8)  Yarde,  as  above,  impaling  gules  a  chevron  argent 
between  three  roses  of  the  second  (Wadham). 

(9)  as  (6). 

(10)  as  (7). 

(11)  Argent,  on  a  chevron  azure  three  fishes  niant  sable 
(Pennyls). 
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[Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  access,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Harris,  rector  of  Highweek, 
to  some  notes  on  this  church  made  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Davidson,  of  Secktor,  in  1846,  from  which  it  appears  that  at 
that  date  there  were  two  other  shields  in  the  windows 
which  no  longer  exist,  viz.  Per  chevron  argent  and  vert  (?) 
on  a  chevron  gules  three  roses  of  the  first,  impaling,  argent 
on  a  chevron  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  sable,  a  crescent  for  difference; 
and  argent  on  a  bend  or,  a  sword  (?)  sable,  impaling  argent, 
a  chevron  gules  between  three  trees  (or  leaves  slipped) 
proper]. 

The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
arcades  of  five  lofty  arches,  resting  on  columns  composed 
of  shafta  and  mouldings  alternately.  Two  of  the  capitals 
have  plain  mouldings ;  one  is  embellished  with  nondescript 
monsters,  their  heads  forming  the  angles;  seven  are  en- 
riched with  fruit  and  foliage ;  one  with  foliage  and  shields 
of  arms ;  and  one  with  six  shields  of  arms  only.  This  last 
is  on  the  most  easterly  column  of  the  southern  arcade,  and 
the  arms,  which  are  tinctured,  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  water-bougets 
sable  (Yarde) ;  impaling  gules,  a  chevron  argent  between 
three  roses  of  the  second,  a  crescent  or  for  difference 
(Wadham). 

(2)  Yarde,  as  above,  impaling  argent,  a  fess  sable  between 
three  griffins'  heads  erased  of  the  second  (Halse). 

(3)  Yarde,  as  above,  impaling  argent  on  a  bend  sable  three 
horse-shoes  or  (Ferrers). 

(4)  Yarde,  as  above. 

(5)  Yarde,  as  above,  impaling  vert  on  a  bend  gules  three 
mullets  pierced  or  (Bampfield). 

(6)  Yarde,  as  above,  impaling  azure  three  bird-bolts  pale- 
ways  or  (Bozon). 

The  capital  of  the  corresponding  column  on  the  north 
side  has  three  shields  of  arms.  They  are  roughly  carved 
and  very  inaccurate,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
they  have  been  recarved  or  recut  at  some  restoration 
(probably  in  1864)  by  a  hand  unskilled  in  heraldry.  The 
arms  are  without  tinctures  and  the  spaces  between  the 
shields  are  filled  up  with  fruit  and  foliage.  They  are  as 
follows : — 
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West  side. — Three  roundels  in  chief  and  ttoo  horse-shoes 
palewise  in  base,  probably  intended  for  the  arms  of  Daubeney 
and  Ferrers.^ 

North  side. — On  a  bend  sinister  three  horse-shoes  (Ferrers) 
impaling  four  fusils  in  f ess  and  in  chief  as  many  roundels  ^ 
(Daubeney). 

Hast  side. — A  Shield  charged  with  three  water-bougets 
(Yarde). 

The  only  remaining  portion  of  what  was  once  apparently 
a  handsome  rood-screen  is  one  bay,  and  that  is  now  placed 
across  the  tower  arch. 

The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  on  a 
stone  plinth  or  step  six  inches  high.  It  is  octagonal  in  form, 
Perpendicular  in  character  (though,  judging  from  the  Buller 
shield  on  it,  it  must  have  been  made  at  a  much  later  date, 
probably  after  1763 — see  ante),  and  constructed  of  Beer 
stone.  Each  side  of  the  bowl  is  ornamented  with  a  quatre- 
foil  surrounding  four  leaves  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  with  the  stems  in  the  centre,  while  round  the  edge  is 
a  pattern  made  up  of  squares  and  leaves.  Under  the  bowl 
are  the  following  shields  of  arms  rudely  carved,  viz : — 

(1)  A  chevron  between  three  fishes  palewise  heads  up- 
wards (Pennyl). 

(2)  Three  bird-bolts  palewise  (Bozon). 

(3)  On  a  bend  three  roses  (Gary).* 

(4)  Three  piles  meeting  in  base  (Bryan).^ 

(5)  Five  fusils  in  fess,  and  in  chief  three  martlets 
(Daubeney). 

(6)  On  a  bend  three  horse-shoes  (Ferrers). 

(7)  A  cross  quarter-pierced  (Buller). 

(8)  A  chevron  between  three  quatrefoils  slipped  (Mates- 
ford). 

The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  decorated  with  trefoil-headed 
double  panels — a  pair  on  each  side.  There  is  no  base.  The 
cover  is  cone-shaped,  of  wood  painted  and  ornamented  with 
crockets  and  a  finial.    The  following  are  the  dimensions* : — 

^  In  both  these  shields  roundels  are  clearly  represented,  but  they  should 
be  martlets  as  on  the  font.    (See  below. ) 

^  The  arms  of  Bryan,  of  Torbryan  (Or  three  piles  in  point  azure),  are 
quartered  by  Gary,  of  Tor  Abbey  and  Cockington,  Jane,  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Guy  de  Brjan,  having  married  Sir  John  Gary  tempo  Richard  II.  (see 
Colonel  Vivian's  VisUations  of  Devorif  p.  150).  The  arms  of  Gary  are  Argent, 
on  a  bend  sable,  three  roses  of  the  field. 
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Inches. 

Total  height  of  font  exclusive  of  plinth  38 

Height  of  bowl  .  ...  16| 

Height  of  shaft  .  .        .  2l| 

Diameter  of  bowl  (angle  to  angle)  .  32 

Diameter  of  basin  .  .         .  21 

Depth  of  basin  .  .  .        .       9^ 

Height  of  cover .  .  .        .  34 

The  staircase  which  gives  access  to  the  parvise  is  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  south  aisle,  and  in  the  western 
splay  of  the  most  westerly  window  in  the  south  wall  there 
is  a  quatrefoil  opening  into  the  parvise,  through  which  the 
altar  is  visible  from  the  interior  of  the  chamber.  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  squint  or  hagioscope, 
and  also  a  piscina  with  a  shelf  above  it,  both  under  a  cinque- 
foil-headed  ogee  arch.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  as  indicated  by  the  existing 
squint,  but  no  signs  of  a  piscina  are  now  visible.  The 
carved  wooden  altar  in  the  chancel  is  modem.  The  pulpit 
is  plain,  late  Jacobean  in  style,  and  is  curiously  inlaid  with 
various  kinds  of  wood.  There  are  several  old  bench-ends 
carved  in  oak  in  the  chancel,  but  of  no  particular  interest 
There  are  two  carved  stone  corbels  in  the  north  and  south 
walls,  respectively,  of  the  nave.  These  may  have  been  the 
imposts  of  a  chancel  arch  removed  when  the  church  was 
re-roofed,  or  they  may  have  supported  a  rood-beam,  for 
they  are  exactly  over  the  site  of  the  rood-screen.  The  rood- 
loft  stair-turret  is  outside  the  north  wall,  but  both  the  door- 
ways into  it  are  now  blocked  up.  A  board,  on  which  are 
painted  the  royal  arms  tempo  Queen  Anne,  leans  against  the 
tower  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  modem 
vestry  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  floor  of  the  nave. 

Sacred  |  to  the  memory  |  of  |  AV™  Farquharsop,  Esq.,  of 
Lupton  House  |  who  departed  this  life  |  Dec:  4,  1813  |  aged  55 
years  |  • 

Also  to  the  memory  of  |  Ann  Elizabeth  Farqubarson  |  wife  of 
William  Farquharson,  Esq.,  |  who  died  the  17  of  April  1829  | 
aged  59  years. 

The  three  following  are  on  the  south  wall : — 

(1)  A  marble  monument  with  the  figure  of  a  mourning 
female  and  an  urn  on  a  sarcophagus. 
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In  a  vault  near  this  spot  are  interred  the  mortal  remains  |  of 
William  Farquharson,  Esq.,  |  late  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East 
India  Company  |  who  departed  this  life  4,  December  1813  aged 
55  years  |  in  the  blessed  hope  of  that  immortal  resurrection  which 
he  had  endeavoured  |  by  his  virtues  to  deserve.  |  In  the  private 
relations  of  life  he  was  a  pious  Christian,  an  affectionate  husband, 
I  a  tender  father,  a  sincere  and  steady  friend.  |  In  his  public 
capacity,  as  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  distinguished 
himself  |  by  an  active  and  uninterrupted  career  of  thirty-three 
years  of  useful  service ;  |  and  he  only  resigned  his  employ  when 
his  health  became  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  |  to  the  length  of 
his  services.  |  His  afflicted  widow  faintly  to  record  her  own  grief, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  sorrows  of  |  ten  surviving  sons  and  three 
daughters,  has  erected  this  humble  tribute  |  to  embalm  his  memory, 
and  consecrate  unitedly  their  grief  { 

Also  to  the  memory  of  |  Ann  Eliza  Farquharson  |  wife  of  the 
above  |  William  Farquharson,  Esq.  |  who  died  17,  April  1829,  | 
aged  59  years. 

Above,  are  the  following  arms — Quarterly :  Ist  ajid  4th, 
or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  armed  and  langued  (Farquharson) ; 
2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  a  fir-tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base 
seeded  ppr.,  on  a  chief  gules,  the  banner  of  Scotland  in  bend 
displayed ;  a  canton  of  the  first  charged  with  a  dexter  hand 
couped  at  the  wrist,  in  fess,  holding  a  dagger  point  down- 
wards ppr.,  impaling  azure  on  a  fess  argent  three  crosses 
crosslet  gules  (Newsam). 

(2)  A  white  marble  tablet  surmounted  by  an  urn. 

In  memory  of  |  Capt.  Edward  Dix  R.N.  I  for  many  years 
a  resident  in  this  parish  |  who  died  at  Totnes  Aug.  YI. 
MDCCCXXXVII,  I  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  |  Devoted 
from  childhood  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  |  he  sustained 
through  life  the  character  of  an  honourable  man  |  and  meritorious 
officer.  I  In  private  life  his  undeviating  rectitude  and  amiable 
temper  |  secured  him  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  to  whom 
he  was  known  |  while  in  the  punctual  and  faithful  discharge  of 
his  religious  duties  |  he  exhibited  a  consistent  example  to  those 
around  him  |  of  the  Christian's  Faith  and  the  Christian's  practice.  | 
This  humble  testimonial  of  gratitude  and  love  |  was  erected  by 
his  sorrowing  widow  |  A.D.  MDCCCXXXIX. 

(3)  Below  is  another  white  marble  tablet. 

In  memory  of  |  Mrs.  Charlotte  Edwards  Dix  |  widow  of  Capt. 
Edward  Dix  R.N.  |  who  died  at  Falmouth  December  24,  1850  | 
and  was  buried  in  Brixham  Churchyard  |  according  to  her  own 
desire  |  in  the  same  vault  as  her  husband  and  mother. 
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The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  inscribed : — 

Erected  in  memory  of  |  Dame  Elizabeth  Bailer-  |  Tarde-Buller 
who  died  |  Feb.  20  A.D.  1857  |  by  her  husband  now  Bazon 
Ghurston  |  Anno  Domini  1865. 

The  glass  in  the  lights  of  this  window  represents  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  while  in  the  upper  lights  are  shown  the 
four  evangelists. 

Below  it,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Barons  Ghurston 
in  bronze,  is  a  large  alabaster  panel  running  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  east  wall  thus  inscribed : — 

^  On  the  South  side  of  this  Church  in  the  appointed  resting 
place  of  the  family  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  i^i 

Gyles  Yelverton  Yarde-Buller  |  second  son  of  John  2nd  Baron 
Ghurston  &  Barbara  his  wife  |  Bgrn  10th  December  1875  |  Died 
9th  September  1900  " 


With  space  for  other  inscriptions,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  panel : — 

1^  On  whose  souls  may  Ghrist  Jesus  have  mercy  ^ 

From  the  Kev.  S.  6.  Harris,  the  venerable  rector  of  High- 
week,  who  was  formerly  curate-in-eharge  of  Ghurston,  I  have 
gathered  some  curious  traditions  obtaining  in  the  parish,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  relate  some  of  them.  One 
was,  that  owing  to  there  being  no  graveyard  attached  to 
Ghurston  Church,  the  dead  have  always  been  buried  in  the 
ancient  churchyard  of  Brixham,  the  old  road  to  which  from 
Ghurston,  by  which  the  bodies  were  carried,  is  still  known  as 
the  "  lich  "  or  "  dead  "  road.  Mr.  Harris  says  that  in  his  time 
"  the  old  people  would  have  felt  decidedly  uncomfortable 
if  they  had  thought  that  their  friends  would  caiTy  them 
to  their  last  resting-place  by  any  other  road ;  but  the  curious 
practice  handed  down  by  tradition  was  this,  that  a  funeral 
procession  near  the  commencement  of  the  *  lich '  road  and 
not  far  from  the  Manorial  Chapel,  now  Ghurston  Church, 
adjoining  Ghurston  Court,  made  a  circuit  with  much 
reverence  round  a  pile  of  stones  a  little  off  the  road,  the 
supposition  being  that  a  cross  stood  there  before  the  church 
was  built,  and  that  the  church  was  to  have  been  built  there, 
but  tradition  supix)sed  (as  in  many  cases  elsewhere)  that  the 
Author  of  Evil  interfered  and  marred  the  design.  The 
practice  of  making  this  circuit  continued  until  the  tenant 
of  tlie  neighbouring  farm  built  a  wall  and  blocked  the  access. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Saxon  race  that 
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in  certain  manors  belonging  to  nobles  and  rich  men  there 
was  not  at  first  erected  a  church,  but  a  cross  was  set  up 
and  solemnly  dedicated,  and  near  it  religious  worship  was 
celebrated." 

There  was  also  a  tradition  that  if  a  white  rabbit  appeared 
in  the  village  when  a  person  was  very  ill  that  person  was 
sure  to  die. 

Another  tradition,  or  rather  superstition,  gave  the  clergy 
credit  for  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.  Mr.  Harris 
relates  the  story  of  a  Churston  villager  who  had  lost  £10, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  stolen  by  a  neighbour. 
"He  gave  out  that  he  would  go  to  find  out  the  thief  to 
Parson  Barter,  of  Comworthy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dart, 
who  held  that  vicarage  for  seventy-one  years,  and  was  father 
of  the  well-known  Warden  of  Winchester  of  that  name. 
He  told  his  story  to  Mr.  Barter,  and  the  old  patriarch 
advised  the  man  to  go  back  to  Churston  and  give  out  that 
Mr.  Barter  says  if  the  money  be  not  under  a  certain  stone 
(which  was  specified)  by  a  certain  day  he  was  to  come  to 
Parson  Barter  again.  That  was  enough.  The  money  was 
found  by  the  owner  under  the  stone  specified.  I  remember," 
continues  Mr.  Harris,  "being  told  in  the  same  parish  of 
Cornworthy,  of  which  I  was  curate  a  little  after  Mr.  Barter's 
time,  by  a  poor  old  man,  with  whose  loss  of  £20 — the  savings 
of  his  life — I  was  commiserating,  that  I  could  tell  him  who 
the  thief  was  if  I  chose,  adding,  *  You  ginnelmen  that  go  up 
to  college  find  out  the  verses  in  the  Bible  to  be  repeated 
when  you  turn  the  key  round.' " 

During  the  scare  of  a  French  invasion  of  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  rumour  firmly 
believed  in,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  all  the  French 
ships  of  war  that  came  into  Torbay  took  soundings,  and  from 
this  the  notion  gained  ground,  the  same  informant  says, 
"  that  the  peninsula  between  the  Dart  and  Torbay  embracing 
the  parishes  of  Brixham  and  Churston  was  to  be  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  French ;  that  a  huge  trench  was  to  be 
dug  and  strongly  fortified  from  an  arm  of  the  Dart  near  the 
village  of  Galmpton  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Torbay, 
across  Galmpton  Warborough,  and  that  from  thence  England 
was  to  be  conquered." 

There  are  the  remains  of  an  interesting  camp,  presumed 
to  be  British,  in  the  parish  of  Brixham,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  down  to  Noss  l*oint  on  the  River  Dart.  This 
ancient  enclosure  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  Mr. 
Harris  tells  me  that  the  wood  near  it  is  known  locally  as 
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"  Cart-'ood/'  but  which  he  has  little  doubt  should  be  called 
"Kartwood,"  or  wood  near  the  enclosure,  kert  being  con- 
nected with  the  word  "  curtilage  "  or  "  courtlage,"  meaning 
an  enclosure. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  my  great 
obligation  to  Mr.  Harris  for  so  kindly  placing  at  my  disposal 
his  notes  and  papers  on  the  traditions  and  lore  of  the  parish 
which  he  knows  so  welL 


REGISTEY  REQUIKED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT 

FOR  BURIALS   IN  WOOLLENS 

IN  STOCKLEIGH  ENGLISH. 

BY    RKV.    J.    BBSKINIB-RISK,    M.A.,    RBOTOR. 
(Read  at  Telgnmouth,  July,  1904.) 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  not  of  native  introduction  in  Britain.  During  the  Roman 
occupation  the  soldiers  introduced  it  for  the  making  of  the 
toga  (*']Iabitics  nostri  . .  .  frequens  togaj*  Tacitus,  Affric.,  c.  2). 
Passing  over  some  time  we  find  that  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  in  the  Flemish  weavers.  The  products  of  the 
Winchester  looms  came  to  be  so  fine  as  to  be  like  spider's 
threads.  The  fibre  itself  was  in  great  demand  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  in  other  wool-manufacturing  Continental 
countries.  English  weavers  were,  at  first,  not  so  skilled  as  the 
Continental,  but  a  considerable  improvement  took  place  when 
many  skilled  weavers  were  driven  to  England  from  abroad. 
And  now  comes  the  way  in  which  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  the  woollen  trade  in  Britain  could  be  promoted.  Edward 
III.  introduced  restrictive  measures  with  two  objects  in  view. 
Previously  English  wool  had  been  in  great  request  on  the 
Continent,  exceeded  only  by  the  wool  of  Spain.  Edward 
III.  limited  right  of  export  to  merchant  strangers,  while 
Edward  IV.  decreed  that  no  alien  should  export  wool,  and 
denizens  only  to  Calais.  Elizabeth,  however,  allowed  free 
exportation.  Export  was  absolutely  forbidden  until  repeal 
in  1825.  The  consequences  were  very  serious — production 
exceeded  consumption.  The  price  of  raw  material  fell,  and 
illicit "  running  "  became  an  organised  traffic.  Hence  strange 
expedients  were  resorted  to  to  stimulate  demand.  The  Act 
of  Charles  II.  for  woollen  burials  remained  on  the  Statute 
Book,  if  not  in  force,  for  more  than  120  years,  till  repealed 
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(54  Geo.  III.  c.  108)  in  1814.  As  the  Colonies  were  opened 
up  the  use  of  English  cloth  was  encouraged  in  them,  and  in 
Ireland  the  woollen  manufacture  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
Wool,  indeed,  "the  flower  and  strength  and  revenue  and 
blood  of  England,"  flourished,  in  a  way,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  trade  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  home  competition  of  the  cotton  trade  proving 
very  injurious  to  the  trade  in  woollens.  It  is  owing,  prob- 
ably, to  this  cause  tliat  we  find  the  woollen  burial  Acts 
actually  enjoining  the  use  of  woollens,  and  prohibiting  the 
use  of  cotton  or  silk.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  when 
analysing  the  Acts  in  question  and  we  see  the  effect  it  was 
considered  the  prohibition  of  cottons  and  the  use  of 
woollens  was  likely  to  have.  However,  the  course  of  years 
soon  told  its  own  tale.  The  first  Act  of  Charles  in  this 
eighteenth  year  failed  signally  for  want  of  due  penalties, 
and  the  more  stringent  one  of  the  thirtieth  year  gradually 
died  out  after  A.D.  1731,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Stockleigh  English 
was  concerned. 

There  were  several  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  first  was  18 
Carol.  II.,  c.  4,  for  lessening  importation  of  linen  beyond 
the  seas,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  and  paper 
manufactures  had  the  same  been  observed. 

(2)  But  there  was  not  sufficient  remedy,  and  so  the  same 
had  not  the  intended  effect.  Accordingly,  anno  30  Carol.  II., 
the  former  Act  was  repealed,  and  it  was  now  enacted  that 
from  and  after  1st  August,  1678,  no  "  corps"  shall  be  buried 
but  in  woollen,  either  in  shroud,  or  shirt,  or  in  any  coffin 
lined  or  faced  but  in  woollen,  or  in  any  material  but  of 
sheep's  wool  only,  (3)  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  £5  English 
money. 

(iv.)  All  persons  in  holy  orders,  from  deans  to  deacons 
or  curates,  or  their  substitutes,  etc.,  must  take  exact  account 
of  all  persons  buried  in  their  parishes  or  common  burial- 
grounds. 

(2)  Some  one  or  more  of  relatives  shall  within  eight  days 
after  interment  bring  an  affidavit  in  writing  under  hands  or 
seals  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  and  under  the  hand 
of  the  magistrate  or  officer  before  whom  the  same  was 
sworn  (for  nothing  shall  be  paid),  to  the  minister  or  pastor, 
that  the  person  was  not  wrapt  in  shirt,  shroud,  etc.,  made 
or  mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  or  any  material,  but  sheep's 
wool  only. 

(3)  No  such  affidavit  being  brought,  the  penalty  to  be  £5, 
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(ii)  to  be  levied  by  distress,  by  warrant  of  chief  magistrate,  or 
by  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  person  in  whose  house  the  said 
party  died,  or  any  who  hswi  a  hand  in  putting  "  the  corps." 

(v.  2)  If  affidavit  be  not  brought,  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  churchwarden,  or  overseers  of  the  parish,  to  give  notice 
to  the  chief  magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  on  certifi- 
cate of  parson,  etc.,  shall  grant  warrant  of  distress,  etc.  If 
parson  neglects  notice  to  chief  magistrate,  the  penalty  £5. 

(vii.)  The  parson  must  keep  roister  of  burials  and  affi- 
davits, or  no  affidavits  for  memorials  against  the  name  of 
the  interred  person.  Persons  dead  of  the  Plague  are  ex- 
cepted. 

At  the  first  this  Act  was  publicly  read  for  seven  years 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  By 
64  Geo  IIL  c.  108,  23rd  July,  1814,  Act  30  Charles,  in 
force  from  1st  August,  1678,  but  little  noticed  in  the  later 
years,  was  repealed  as  being  expedient  so  to  do.  All  penal- 
ties were  then  abolished  from  1st  July,  1814,  and  any  plaint 
made  before  1st  July,  1814,  could  only  recover  any  costs 
incurred,  but  no  penalty;  on  tendering  payment  to  such 
plaintiff  or  their  attorney,  of  costs  taxed  as  between  attorney 
and  client,  persons  against  whom  such  actions  were  brought 
were  wholly  indemnified,  freed,  and  discharged  from  and 
against  all  such  penalties  and  forfeitures. 

There  are  a  number  of  certified  burials  in  woollens 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  recorded  in  the  registers  of 
this  parish,  which  seem  to  be  of  peculiar  interest.  They  are 
now  only  summarised  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  more 
formal  entries  extend  from  1681  to  1707,  duly  attested 
by  Robert  Bowber,  rector  of  this  parish  (who  married 
Mrs.  Davie  in  1678).  Robert  Bowber  was  instituted  rector 
4th  September,  1663.  Other  entries,  not  so  formal,  for 
1715  are  attested  by  William  Richardson,  rector  of  Stock- 
leigh  English,  the  successor  of  Robert  Bowber.  Robert 
Bowber  died,  and  was  buried  23rd  March,  1708.  Mary 
Jarman,  of  Sandford,  was  the  last  recorded  burial  in  earlier 
books  in  woollens,  17th  May,  1731. 

In  another  burials  book  are  recorded  a  number  of  other 
burials  in  woollens,  including  Grace  Fusdon,  so  buried  in 
1725,  and  some  others  in  a  detailed  list  in  1726.  John  Howel 
being  mentioned  as  buried  25th  September,  1725,  and  Mary 
Jarman,  of  Sandford,  buried  17th  May,  1731 :  affidavit  of 
woollen  burial  made  by  Mr.  Dermot. 

And  Thomas  Wellington,  buried  January,  1727,  in  woollen 
only,  sworn  before  the  rector  of  Poughill. 
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Other  burials  were  omitted  by  Mr.  Bowber  from  1696  to 
1704,  and  not  given  in  the  earlier  book. 

Last  of  all,  Mr.  Bobert  Bowber,  ""  Sector  I.  Stockleigh," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  is  recorded  as  buried,  23rd  March, 
1708.    Act  repealed  in  1814. 

The  woollen  burial  entries  for  1681  are  allowed  by  John 
Quicke  and  Rog.  Tuckfield,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  (5)  as 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament. 

(5)  Those  for  1682,  allowed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are 
Ec^.  Tuckfield  and  Hugh  Staflbrd. 

(6)  Those  for  1683,  allowed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Arthur  Northcote  and  John  Quicke. 

Four — Joan  Bellew,  Dally,  Quick,  Sussell,  Dodridge,  fcr 
1684y  and  J.  Wellington,  Katrin  Loo,  1685:  affidavits  citified 
as  brought  to  him  within  eight  days  of  interment  by  Bobert 
Bowber,  rector. 

Also  W.  Goodwin,  buried  12th  August,  1685:  affidavit 
brought  to  Bobert  Bowber  on  12th  August,  1685,  as  in 
Stockleigh  English  churchyard. 

Two  in  1687,  certified  by  Bobert  Bowber.  Allowed  by 
John  Quicke  and  J.  Northcote,  Justices  of   the  Peace. 

Six  affidavits  for  1688,  certifier!  by  Bobert  Bowber,  rector. 
Allowed  by  John  Quicke  and  Hugh  Stafford. 

Three  affidavits  for  the  year  1690  (April  16,  1691), 
certified  by  Bobert  Bowber,  rector.  Allowed  by  John 
Davie  and  John  Burrington,  "saving  all  just  exceptions." 

No  one  buried  in  the  churchyard  during  the  year  1692 : 
Bobert  Bowber.  Allowed  by  William  l3avie  (the  other 
name  torn  off). 

Two  burials  in  1694.  Brought  in  within  eight  days  after 
interment :  Bobert  Bowber.  Allowed  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  William  Davie  and  J.  Northcote. 

Two  burials  and  affidavits  in  1695 :  Bobert  Bowber. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  allowed,  William  Davie,  John  Quicke, 
Moses  Gould. 

Four  burials  in  1696.  Allowed  by  William  Davie,  Moses 
Gould,  and  John  Quicke. 

Three  burials  in  1698.  Allowed  by  William  Davie  and 
Moses  Gould. 

Three  burials  in  1699,  according  to  law :  Bobert  Bowber, 
rector.     William  Davie  and  Moses  Gould. 

Two  burials  in  1700.  Certified  by  Bobert  Bowber. 
Allowed  by  William  Davie  and  Moses  Gould. 

Four  burials  and  affidavits  1702:  Bobert  Bowber. 
William  Davie  and  Moses  GK)uli 
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Three  more  burials  in  1702:  Robert  Bowber  certifying. 
William  Davie  and  James  Worth,  J.P.'s,  allowing. 

Four  burials  and  affidavits  in  1704-5 :  Eobert  Bowber. 
William  Davie  and  Andrew  Quicke. 

Four  more  in  1705  (May,  January,  March):  Eobert  Bowber, 
rector. 

Two  burials  and  affidavits  1706  and  three  1707  (April, 
June,  November) :  Eobert  Bowber,  rector.  His  last  signature 
in  the  book. 

Four  woollen  burial  affidavits  for  1715.  Certified  by 
William  Eichardson,  rector  of   Stockley  English. 

Burial  of  Eobert  Bowber,  rector  of  I.  Stockleigh,  recorded 
March  23rd,  1708. 

N.B. — Eobert  Bowber  instituted  to  Stockleigh  English, 
4th  September,  1663. 

There  are  no  traces  in  the  records  of  those  woollen 
burials  beyond  1731,  so  far  as  this  parish  is  concerned. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the  entries  are  less  complete 
and  not  always  quite  regular.  To  our  modern  notions  it 
may  seem  strange  that  so  strict  regulations  were  imposed 
to  protect  the  woollen  industry  from  the  competition  of 
linens/  etc.,  imported  from  abroad,  but  doubtless  the  infant 
trade  then  required  constant  nursing.  It  would  be  curious 
to  inquire  how  soon  the  nursling  was  able  to  stand  alone. 
Quite  possibly,  such  periods  of  weakness  may  recur  at 
intervals  and  must  be  guarded  against  carefully.  However, 
some  may  think  the  thing  never  again  possible! 


AN  INDEX  TO  THE  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  FOUND 

IN  THE  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS   IN 

DEVONSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

COPIED  IN  THE  YEARS   176»-93. 

BT   THOMAS   WAINWRIGHT. 
(Read  at  Teignmouth,  July,  1904.) 


In  three  volumes  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  the 
North  Devon  Athenaeum,  Barnstaple,  are  given  copies  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  and  tombstones  in  the 
churches  and  churchyards  of  128  Devonshire  parishes,  in 
which  inscriptions  the  names  given  below  occur.  These 
parishes  are  situated  in  the  rural  deaneries  of  Barnstaple, 
Shirwell,  South  Molton,  Chumleigh,  Torrington,  Hartland, 
Holsworthy,  Tiverton,  CoUumpton,  Houiton,  Aylesbeare, 
Ottery,  and  Moreton. 

These  copies  were  made  in  the  following  years,  1769-72, 
1774-6,  1779-81,  1785,  1788-93,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Incledon, 
Recorder  of  Barnstaple,  excepting  those  made  from  monu- 
ments in  the  churches  of  the  following  parishes:  Huish, 
Merton,  Petrockstow,  and  Saterleigh,  which  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Bremridge ;  Wellaud,  taken  by  Rev.  John  Syden- 
ham ;  Bradford,  East  Putford,  and  Langtree,  by  Rev.  John 
Phillipps.  A  few  lines  are  often  prefixed  descriptive  of  the 
church  and  its  bells,  making  mention  of  any  other  religious 
foundations  in  the  parish,  giving  the  name  of  the  incumbent, 
and  frequently  that  of  the  "  resident "  curate.  In  the  case 
of  married  women  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  give 
in  this  index  their  maiden  names,  when  stated,  as  well  as 
their  married  names,  and  in  the  case  of  widows  remarried 
both  their  married  names,  as  in  this  way  families  may  be 
traced  which  would  otherwise  not  be  found.  Since  many  of 
the  monuments  from  which  these  inscriptions  were  taken 
have  been  destroyed  by  church  "  restorations  "  or  otherwise, 
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and  since  in  other  cases  inscriptions  which  could  be  de- 
ciphered a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  are  now  illegible,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  index  may  be  of  service  to  antiquaries  and 
genealogists  by  directing  attention  to  the  p«irishes  in  the 
registers  of  which  information  may  be  looked  for  concerning 
any  families  whose  pedigrees  are  being  investigated. 


Ackelane,  Acland, 

Ack-     Barnstaple,  Bittadon,  Chittlehampton, 

land. 

(jroodleigh,    Heanton     Punchardon, 

Landkey,  Tiverton. 

Ackerman 

.     Branscombe. 

Addams 

.     Yarnscombe. 

Adlam 

.     Kings  Teiguton. 

Aires 

.     Barnstaple. 

Akcrman 

.     Sidbury. 

Alford 

.     Farway,  Weare  Giffard. 

AUen 

.     Shirwell,  Stoke  Rivers. 

Andrew 

Monkleigh,  West  Putford. 

Ajidrews 

.     Barnstaple. 

Arscott 

.     Black  Torrington,  Bradford. 

Arundell 

.     Mortehoe. 

Askham 

.     Barnstaple. 

Atherton 

.     Tiverton. 

Atkey 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Austin 

.     Otterton. 

Avant 

.     Sal  combe. 

Avery 

.     Barnstaple,  Dowland,  West  Putford. 

Ayer 

.     Ven  Ottery. 

Aylmer 

.     Filleigh. 

Ayshe 

.     Chumleigh. 

Ayshford 

.     Up  Lyme. 

Babington 

.     Sidbury. 

Badstone 

.     Kilmington. 

Bailey,  Bayley 

Alverdiscot,     Laugtree,     Northleigh, 

Woolfardisworthy. 

Baitson 

.     Chumleigh. 

Baker 

.     Barnstaple,    Buckerell,    Chittlehamp- 

ton, High  Bray,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Ball,  BaUe      . 

.     Dawlish. 

Ballement 

.     Colaton  Raleigh. 

Bailer 

.     Barnstaple. 

Ballyman 

.     Heanton  Punchardon,  Ilfracombe. 

Baltin 

.     Bradford. 

Bamfield,   Bampfiel 

d,          ArUngton,   Black   Torrington,   Brann- 

Bampfylde. 

combe,  Kings  Teignton,  lAngtree. 

Bamfield 

.     East  Putford,  Langtree. 

Barnes 

.     Honiton. 
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Baron 

.     Rockbeare. 

Bartlett 

Branscombe,  Colyton. 

Basset,  Ba88ett 

»                      Marwood,  Ueanton  Punchardon. 

Bath 

Burrington. 

Battershill      . 

.     Stokeinteiguhead. 

Bawdon 

.     Sea  ton. 

Beaple 

Barnstaple. 

Bear,  Beare,  Beer,  Bere  .     Barustaple,  Bovey  Tracy,  Ckittlehamp- 

ton,   Heanton    Punchardon,   Kings 

Teignton,  Landkey,  Loxhore,  Thorn- 

bury,  West  Putford. 

Beaumont 

.     Gittisham. 

Beavis 

.     Clayhidon. 

Beeke 

.     Kings  Teignton. 

Belfield 

.     Salcombe. 

Bennet,  Bennett              .     Aylesbeare,  Bishops  Tawton. 

Bepul 

.     Marwood. 

Berrie,  Berry . 

Berry  Narbor,  Chittlehampton,  George- 

ham,  West  I  Auckland,  WesUeigh. 

Best 

.     Stokeinteignhead. 

Bickford 

.     Bradford. 

Bishop 

.     Rockbeare. 

Blackmoor,  Black  more         Hemyock,  Ilfracomhe,  Martinhoe. 

Blagdon 

Honiton,  Tjangtree,  Tiverton. 

Blake 

A Iwington,  Barnstaple,  Heanton  Punch- 

ardon, High  Bray. 

Blampyne 

.     Gittisham. 

Blinch 

Meetli. 

Bluet 

.     Heanton  Punchardon. 

Bodley 

.     Clyst  Hydon. 

Borough 

.     Southleigh. 

Boteler 

.     Littleham. 

Bouchier,  Bourchier        .     Heanton  Punchardon,  Pilton. 

Bowdage,  Bowdige .         .     Axminster,  Northleigh. 

Bowden 

.     Berry  Narbor. 

Bowen 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Bowman 

Tiangtree. 

Boyse 

.     Barnstaple,  Shirwell. 

Brace 

.     Halberton. 

Braddick 

.     Branscombe. 

Braddon 

.     West  Putford. 

Bradford 

.     Goodleigh. 

Bradley 

.     Luppitt. 

Bragg,  Bragge 

.     Fremington,  Kennerleigh. 

Braginton 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Branton 

.     Alverdiscot. 

Braund 

.     Bradford,  West  Putford. 

Bray 

.     Bovey  Tracy,  T^ngtree. 
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Brent 

Langtree. 

Bret,  Brett     . 

Membury,  Pilton. 

Brighouse 

Fremington. 

Brisco,  Briscoe 

Musbury,  Up  Lyme. 

Brockedon 

High  Week. 

Brooke 

Thorncombe. 

Brown,  Browne 

Bicton,Clayhidon,  Honiton,  Ilfracombe. 

Browning 

Lynton. 

BrudeneU 

Sandford. 

Bruton 

Alwington,  Ilfracombe,  Littleham. 

Budgell 

Up  Lyme. 

Buckland 

Wolborough. 

BucknoU 

Farway. 

Bulteel 

Bishops  Tawton. 

Bunston 

Musbury. 

Burch 

Shirwell. 

Burdon 

Black  Torrington. 

Burgess 

Abbotsham,  Black  Torrington. 

Burgh 

Barnstaple. 

Burgoyne 

Alwington. 

Bumard 

Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Burridge 

Marwood. 

Burrough 

Gittisham. 

Burwell 

Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Bury 

Ghumleigh,  Tlfracombe. 

Butterfield     . 

West  Buckland. 

Calmady 

Membury. 

Camppin 

Yamscombe.                               [wood. 

Canham 

Arlington,  Bittadon,  East  Down,  Mar- 

Cann 

West  Putford. 

Carder 

West  Down. 

Carew,  Carewe 

Haccombe,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Sandford. 

Carie,  Gary     . 

Alwington,  Woolfardis worthy. 

Carpenter 

Kings  Teignton,  Loxhore. 

Carter 

Branscombe,  Halberton,  Seaton,  Teign- 
mouth  West. 

Case 

Feniton. 

Casielis 

West  Putford. 

Casy 

Ghumleigh. 

Catford 

Hockworthy. 

Cauniers 

Filleigh. 

Challacomb,  Challa 

combe 

Combe    Martin,    Trentishoe,    West 
Downe,  Westleigh. 

Chamberlyne 

•         • 

Halberton. 

Champneys 

•         • 

Yamscombe. 

Channon 

•         • 

Branscombe,  Churchstanton,  Harpford, 
Ottery  St.  Mary. 
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Chaplen 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  Tiverton. 

Chapman 

.     Colyton. 

Chappell 

Chittlehampton,  Fremington. 

Chard 

.     Awliscombe,  Kentisbury. 

Charley 

.     Kentisbury. 

Chave 

.     Willand. 

Cheek 

.     Awliscombe,  Axmouth,  Combpyne. 

Chichester 

.     Arlington,  Barnstaple,  Bishops  Tawton, 

Bittadon,  Georgeham,  Marwood,  Pil- 

ton,  Shirwell,  Swymbridge,   Weare 

Giffard,  Widworthy. 

Child 

.     Westleigh. 

Chowne 

.     Halberton. 

Churchill 

.     Branscombe,  Rockbeare. 

Churchward 

.     Goodleigh. 

Clapham 

.     Barnstaple. 

Clarke 

.     Bittadon,  Colyton,  Halberton. 

Clatworthy     , 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Cleake 

Bovey  Tracy, 

Cleaveland 

.     Honiton. 

Cleveland 

.     Westleigh. 

Cleverdon 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Clifford 

.     Chittlehampton,  Kings  Teignton. 

Clode 

.     Southleigh. 

Coate,  Cote 

.     Seaton. 

Coats 

.     West  Down. 

Cobleigh 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Cock 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Cockerara 

.     Black  Torrington. 

Coffin,  Coffyn 

.     Alwington,  Huish,  Monkleigh. 

Coham 

.     Black  Torrington. 

Coke 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Cokwordy,  Co 

ikworthy     .     Yarnscombe. 

Cole 

.     Dawlish,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Thornbury, 

Wool  fardia  worthy . 

Colemore 

.     Heanton  Punchardon. 

Coles 

.     Bicton,  Fremington. 

Colesworthy 

.     Rockbeare. 

Colley 

.     Chittlehampton,  Martinhoe,  Shirwell. 

Collibear 

.     Barnstaple. 

Collier 

Ilfracombe. 

Collins,  Colly] 

as      .         .     Filleigh,  Offwell,  West  Putford. 

Colmer 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Commins 

.     Halberton. 

Connant 

.     Colaton  Raleigh. 

Cook,  Cooke 

.     Barnstaple,  Burrington,  Dawlish,  Good- 

leigh, Littleham,  Thorncombe,  Tren- 

tishoe. 
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Cooper 

.     Fremington. 

Coplestone 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary,  Weare  Giflfard. 

Copplestone    . 

.     Abbotsham. 

Copp 

.     Petrockstow. 

Coprell 

.     Dawlish. 

Cornish 

.     Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe. 

Cornwall 

.     Swymbridge. 

Courtenay,  Courten 

y       .     Barnstaple,  Honiton,  Otterton. 

Cove 

.     Bishops  Teignton. 

Cowell 

.     Landkey,  West  Putford. 

Coxe 

.     Farway. 

Coyle 

.     High  Week. 

Crocker 

.     Axminster,  Bradford,  Fremington. 

Cross,  Crosse  . 

.     Clayhidon,  Halberton. 

Crossing 

.     Combe  Raleigh,  Otterton. 

Crow,  Crowe  . 

.     Colyton,  Combpyne,  Widworthy. 

Cudertin 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Cudmore 

.     Fremington. 

Culliford 

.     Clyst  Hydon. 

Culling 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Culme 

.     Buckerell. 

Cutcliflfe 

.     Combe  Martin,  Ilfracombe,  Mortehoe, 

Swymbridge,  Westleigh. 

Bailing 

.     Martinhoe. 

Dally 

.     Tiverton. 

Dare 

.     High  Bray,  Seaton. 

Dart 

.     Bishops  Tawton. 

Davie 

.     Barnstaple,    Fremington,    Sandford, 

Stoke  Rivers,  Westleigh. 

Davis 

.     Clayhidon,  Fremington. 

Davy 

.     Broadhembury,  Thelbridge. 

Dawkins 

.     Fremington. 

Deem 

.     Branscombe. 

Delbridge 

.     Barnstaple. 

Dene 

.     Clyst  Hydon,  Frithelstock. 

Dening 

.     Axmouth. 

Dennis,  Dennys 

.     Bradford,  Ilfracombe,  Langtree. 

Dennor 

W  oolf  ardisworthy . 

Descome 

.     Chumleigh. 

Dewstow 

.     lAngtree. 

Dier 

.     Weare  GifFard. 

Dillon 

.     Heanton  Punchardon,  Mortehoe. 

Doddridge 

.     Barnstaple. 

Doramett 

.     Churchstanton. 

Dore 

.     Axmouth. 

Downe 

Dawlish,  Ilfracombe,  Pilton. 

Downing 

.     Cotleigh,    Kings    Teignton,     West 

Putford. 
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Downman 

Arlington. 

Dowrich 

.     Sandford. 

Drake 

Axminster,  Aylesbeare,  Colyton,  Mus- 

bury,  Salcombe,  Southleigh. 

Drewe 

Broadhembury,  Ottery  St.  Maiy. 

Dack,  Dacke 

Broadhembury,  Rockbeare. 

Duke 

Branscombe,   Otterton,   Ottery  St 

Mary,  Up  Lyme. 

Duncan 

Barnstaple. 

Dunn 

.     West  Putford. 

Dye 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Dymock 

.     Axmouth. 

Earle,  Erie     . 

Axmouth,  West  Downe. 

Eastbrook 

.     Alverdiscot. 

Eafltchurch 

.     Bishops  Teignton. 

EUet 

.     Rockbeare. 

Ellicot 

Branscombe. 

Elyet 

W  oolfardis  worthy . 

Encleton 

.     Ilfracombe. 

FiStmond 

Landkey. 

Eveleigh 

Bovey  Tracy,  Gittisham,  Musbury, 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  Petrockstow. 

Fairchild,  Fairch 

ilde        .     Barnstaple,  Challacombe. 

Fane 

.     Barnstaple. 

Farrand 

.     Musbury. 

Farrant 

.     Axminster,  Clyst  Hydon. 

Fairer 

.     Luppitt. 

Ferris 

.     Barnstaple. 

Fiennes 

.     Gittisham. 

Finney 

.     West  Buckland. 

Flamanke 

.     Parracombe. 

Fleming 

.     Ilfracombe,  Marwood,  Westleigh. 

Flexman 

.     Langtree. 

Follet 

.     Shute. 

Forbes 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Force 

.     Aylesbeare. 

Ford 

.     Burrington,    Honiton,  Oflfwell,   Plym- 

Forrester 

.     Up  Lyme.                         [tree,  Seaton. 

Fortasque 

.     Bradford. 

Fortescue 

.     Barnstaple,    Filleigh,    Musbury,    Up 

Lyme,  Weare  Giflfard. 

Foss,  Fosse     . 

.     Berry  Narbor,  Ilfracombe. 

Fraine,  Frayne 

.     Langtree,  Swymbridge. 

French 

.     Branscombe,  Thomcombe. 

Fry 

.     Buckerell,  East  Downe,  East  Putford, 

Heanton     Punchardon,    Membury, 
OflfweU. 
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Furlond 

.     Stokeinteignhead. 

Furlong 

.     Bishops  Tawton,  Stokeinteignhead. 

Futts 

.     Tiangtree. 

Gaich 

.     Kilmington. 

Gale 

Kings  Teignton,  Plymtree. 

Gambon 

.     Halberton. 

Gapper 

.     Thorncombe. 

Gardener 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Garland 

.     Marwood. 

Gauard 

.     Littleham. 

Gay 

.     Black  Torrington,  Frithelstock,  Lang- 

tree,  Meeth,  Monkleigh. 

Gayer 

.     Bicton. 

Geaton 

.     Ghittlehampton. 

Gibson 

.     Gittisham,  Goodleigh. 

Giffard 

.     Alwington,     Ghittlehampton,    Huish, 

Westleigh,  West  Putford. 

Gift 

.     Merton. 

Gilbert 

.     Bradford,  Ijangtree. 

Gildon 

.     Kings  Teignton. 

Gill,  Gyll       . 

.     Colyton,  Honiton,  West  Teignmouth. 

GiUing 

.     Harpford. 

Glanville 

.     Plymtree. 

Glubb 

.     Fremington. 

Godard 

.     Clayhidon. 

Goodall 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Goswill 

.     Payhembury. 

Gough 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Gould 

.     Colaton  Raleigh,  Farway,  West  Buck- 

land. 

Graves 

.     Buckerell. 

Graynfield 

.     Musbury. 

Greeby 

.     Weare  Giffard. 

Greene 

.     Gittisham. 

Greening 

.     Weare  Giffard. 

Greenslade     . 

.     Heanton  Punchardon. 

Gregory 

.     Barnstaple,  Combe  Martin,  Goodleigh, 

West  Putford. 

Gribble 

.     Fremington,  Tlfracombe. 

Grigg 

.     Salcombe. 

Grose 

Lynton. 

Gundry 

.     Musbury,  Sidbury. 

Haccb,  Hatch 

.     Saterleigh,  Thombury. 

Hackwill,  HakeT 

irill         .     Barnstaple,  Heanton  Punchardon. 

HaU 

.     Stokeinteignhead. 

Hallarde 

Awliscombe. 
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HaUet 

.     Axmouth. 

Hals,  Halse    . 

.     Chittlehampton,  Kings  Teignton. 

Ham 

Branscombe,    Halberton,    Southlcigh, 

Yarnscombe. 

Hamlyn 

Woolfardisworthy. 

Hammett 

W  oolfardis  worthy. 

Hammond 

Arlington,   East   Downe,   Loxhore, 

Thombury. 

Hanarcke 

.     Musbury. 

Hancock 

.     Combe  Martin,  Kentisbury. 

Handford,  Hanfoi 

fde        .     Swymbridge. 

Hankford 

.     Bulkworthy,  Monkleigh. 

Hankin 

.     Creacombe. 

Hanmer 

.     Barnstaple. 

Harder 

.     Bittadon. 

Harding 

.     Combe  Martin,  Fremington,  Monkleigh. 

Harnaman 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Harper 

.     Seaton. 

Harpur 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Harison 

.     Huish. 

Harrington 

.     Pilton. 

Harris 

.     Barnstaple,  Bishops  Tawton,  Chittle- 

hampton, Frithelstock,  Georgeham, 

Talaton. 

Harte 

.     Bishops  Teignton. 

Hartnoll 

.     Bittadon,  Mar  wood,  Willand. 

Harvey 

.     Burrington,    Chittlehampton,    Chum- 

leigh. 

Harward 

.     Plymtree,  Talaton. 

Hatch,  Hacch 

.     Saterleigh,  Thombury. 

Hawker 

.     Halberton,  Luppitt. 

Hawkey 

.     Bishops  Tawton. 

Hawking 

.     Tiangtree. 

Hawkins 

.     Fremington. 

Haydon 

.     Alwington,  Farway,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Hayne 

.     Pilton,  Up  Lyme,  Woolfardisworthy. 

Head 

.     Seaton. 

Heale 

.     Petrockstow. 

Healy 

.     Thorncombe. 

Heard 

.     Dowland. 

Hearn 

.     Petrockstow. 

Heathfield      . 

.     Tiverton. 

Hele 

.     Bovey  Tracy,  Kings  Teignton,   Shir- 

well. 

Hellier 

.     Churchstanton. 

Hender 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Hengscot,  Hengst 

ecot      .     Bradford. 

Henlake 

.     Black  Torrington. 
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Henly 

Axminster. 

Herding 

Landksy. 

H«mng 

Huish. 

Hewet 

Bishops  Tsignton,  Luppitt 

Heyaott 

BndJord. 

Hicke. 

Hierith. 

Hill,  HjU      . 

Wolborougfa,Weol- 

Hobljn 

Bradtord. 

Hockin 

Alwington. 

Hockmore 
Body 

i«UAi^\s'M 

Hold 

imngton. 

HolLnd 

Holiway,  Holway   . 

Holms 

Uitliflham. 

Holwill 

Aylesbeare,  Membury. 

Holworthy      , 

Halborton. 

Honeycomb    . 

Weare  Giflard. 

Hony 

Abbotsham. 

Hook 

Combpyne. 

Hooper 

Baimtaple,  Salcombe,  Sandfoid. 

Hopping 

Cokton  Raleigh. 

Hore 

Kilmmgton. 

Horn 

Langtree. 

Horsham 

Barnstaple. 

Horaley 

Sidbury. 

Horwell 

Kings  TeigntoD. 

Horwood 

Baroataple. 

Hotheraall      . 

Axmouth. 

How 

Colyton. 

Howard 

Ilfracombe. 

Huddy 

Haccombe. 

Hnme 

Fremington,  PiJtoD. 

Hutchings,  Hutchina 

Farway,    Kentisbury,    Meeth,    Up 

Ottery. 

Hutton 

Up  Lyme. 

Huxtable 

Brattou  Fleming,  Chittlehamptan. 

Huysh 

Frithektock. 

laas 

Ilfracombe. 

Inslsdon 

Barnstaple,  Pilton. 

laask,  Is«!ke,  Isask 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  Sidbury,  Widworthy 

Ivatt 

Combe  Martin. 
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Jeffery 

.     Stoke  Rivers. 

Jennings 

Barnstaple,  Martinhoe. 

Jerman 

.     Meeth. 

Joce 

Brendon,    Chittlehampton,    Shirwell, 

Stoke  Rivers. 

Johns 

Langtree,  Thornbury. 

Johnson 

.     Luppitt. 

Jones 

.     Kentisbury,  Pilton,  Up  Lyme. 

Joyce 

.     Upottery. 

Judd 

.     Tiangtree. 

Keate 

.     Axminster. 

Kelland,  Kelh 

md    .         .     Alwington,  Tiverton. 

KeUie,  Kelly 

.     Fremington,  Hemyock. 

Kelliowe,  Kill 

iowe           .     Ilfracombe. 

Kent 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Kestell 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Kift 

.     Kentisbury. 

Kirnpland 

.     Barnstaple. 

King 

.     Membury. 

Kirkeham 

.     Berry  Narbor,  Feniton. 

Knight 

.     Kentisbury,  Lynton,  Muabury. 

Lacy 

.     Bransconibe.                           [hampton. 

Lake 

.    1     .         .     Barnstaple,  Black  Torrington,  Chittle* 

Lale 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Lambe 

.     Frithelstock. 

Lancey 

.     East  Down,  Shirwell. 

Land 

.     Bishops  Teignton. 

Landgdon 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Lane 

.     Barnstaple,  Sandford. 

Lang 

.     Stokeinteignhead. 

Larwell 

.     Ilfracorribe. 

Lavercombe 

.     Bratton  Fleming,  High  Bray. 

lAwrence 

.     Axminster. 

Leach 

.     Talaton. 

Lear,  Leere 

.     Bishops  Teignton,  Bovey  Tracy. 

Lee 

.     Branscombe,  Luppitt,  Salcombe. 

Leigh 

.     Branscombe,  Shirwell. 

Lerwill 

.     Kentisbury. 

Lester 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Lethbridge 

.     Pilton. 

Lewes 

.     Broadhembury,  Chumleigh. 

Lewis 

.     Axminster,  Meeth. 

Ley 

,         •         .     Bishops    Tawton,    Chittlehampton, 

Combe  Martin,  East  Downe,  Mar- 

wood,  Meeth,  Monkleigh,  Shirwell, 

Weare  Giffard. 
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Liddon 

.     Axminster. 

Tiimebear 

Berry  Narbor. 

Littlejohn 

.     Fremington,  Woolfardis worthy. 

Lock 

.     Parraconibe. 

Long 

.     Colyton. 

looker 

.     Shirwell. 

Louis 

.     Alwington. 

Loveband 

.     Yarnscombe. 

Lovering 

.     Barnstaple. 

Lownian 

.     Seaton. 

Luce 

.     High  Week. 

Luck 

.     Barnstaple. 

Lugge,  Lugg  . 

.     Barnstaple,  Meeth,  ShirwelL 

Luscombe 

.     Ilfracombe,  Membury. 

Luttrell 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Mabank 

Barnstaple. 

Maine 

.     Otterton. 

Mallack 

.     Axmouth,  Farway. 

Mallet 

.     Alverdiscot,  Landkey. 

Manley 

.     Wid  worthy. 

Manning,  Manning! 

3        .     Fremington,  Wolborough. 

Manwaring     . 

.     Dawlish. 

Marder 

.     Tiverton. 

Marker 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Marshall 

.     Barnstaple. 

Martiall 

.     Fremington.                           [Teignton. 

Marten,  Martine,  A: 

[artyn     Barnstaple,    Harpford,    Bishops 

Marwode,  Marwood 

.     Colyton,    Honiton,   Marwood,  North- 

leigh.  Up  Ottery,  Widworthy, 

Mason 

.     Tiverton. 

Mathew,  Matthew 

Fremington,  Rockbeare. 

Maudit 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Maunder 

.     Halberton,  Honiton. 

May 

Fremington,  Halberton. 

Maynard 

.     Barnstaple,  Bradford,  Thombury. 

Mayne 

.     Bradford,  Stoke  Rivers,  Swymbridge. 

Meddon 

.     Alwington. 

Medford 

.     Barnstaple. 

Melhuish 

.     Barnstaple. 

Mervin 

.     Heanton  Punchardon,  Marwood. 

Mew 

.     Axmouth. 

Michell,Mitchell,M 

ychell     Branscombe,  Combeinteignhead,  Gittis- 

ham,  Salcombe,  Wolborough. 

Middleton 

.     Fremington. 

Mildon 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Mill 

.     TAngtree,  Pilton,  West  Putford. 

MiUs 

.     Chittlehampton. 
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Minifye 

Halberton. 

Minnell 

Petrockstow. 

Molford 

Burrington. 

Moon 

Ashford. 

Moore 

Bovey  Tracy,  Langtree,  Shirwell,  Wol 
borough. 

Moorman 

Fremington. 

More 

Broadhembury. 

Morice 

.     West  Putford. 

Morris 

Berry  Narbor. 

Morse 

Halberton,  Hockworthy. 

Mortimer 

East  Downe,  Kentisbury. 

Moxham 

Seaton. 

Mudge 

Dawlish. 

Mulys 

Bishops  Tawton. 

Mundy 

Ven  Ottery. 

Murphy 

Ilfracombe. 

Musgrave 

Barnstaple. 

Mychell,  sec 

\  MichelL 

Mydwyr 

• 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Naper 

Membury. 

Nash 

.     Littleham. 

Naylor 

Kentisbury,  Marwood. 

Neale 

Whim  pie. 

Newberry 

Whimple. 

Newbury 

.     Widworthy. 

Newcombe, 

Newcome 

.     Dawlish,  Dowland,  Whimple. 

Newcourt 

.     Georgeham,  Loxhore. 

Newell 

Combe  Martin,  Mortehoe,  Parracombe 

Newte 

Heanton  Punchardon. 

Neyle 

.     Goodleigh. 

Nicholl 

Barnstaple.                                  [Week 

Nichols,  Nickols,  Nicols 

.     Barnstaple,    Chittlehampton,    High 

Nogle 

• 

Challacombe. 

Norich 

.     Rockbeare. 

North 

.     Churchstanton. 

Northcote 

Sandford. 

Northover 

.     Alverdiscot. 

Nosworthy 

Stokeinteignhead. 

Nott 

Chumleigh,  Merton. 

Olde 

Wool  fardis  worthy . 

Oliver 

Woolfardisworthy. 

Orford 

.     Clyst  Hydon. 

Osmond 

Halberton,  Willand. 

Owen 

.     Abbots  Bickington. 

Oxenham 

.     West  Putford. 
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Paige 

Palmer 

Parminter,  Parmynter 


Parret 

Parslewe 

Parsons 

Partridge 

Pasmore 

Passemer 

Patch 

Paul 

Paynter 

Peake 

Peard 

Pearse 

Pellaven 

Pennicot,  Pennicott 

Penny 

Penrose 

Periam,  Peryam 

Perram 

Perriman 

Pester 

Petherick 

Phelp 

Phillips,  Phillipps 

Pierce 

Pine,  see  Pyne. 

Pinney 

Pinsent 

Plumly 

Podge 

Podger 

Pointz 

Pole 

Pollard 

Polwhele 

Pomerey 

Popham 

Potbury 

Poule 

Pow 


Barnstaple,  Black  Torrington,  Frem- 

ington. 
Barnstaple,    Chittlehampton,     Kings 

Teignton,  Petrockstow. 
Barnstaple,  Berry  Narbor,  Ilfracombe, 

Marwood,  Stoke  Bivers,  West  Down. 
Buckerell. 
Arlington. 

CJolyton,  Luppitt,  Sidbury. 
Martinhoe. 
Barnstaple,  Tiverton. 
Awliscombe. 
Gofiinswell. 
Gittisham. 
Dawlish. 
West  Down. 
Barnstaple,  Marwood,  Tiverton,  West 

Down. 
Luppitt,  Westleigh. 
Ashford. 

Burrington,  Ghumleigh. 
Colaton  Raleigh. 
Fremington. 
Colyton,  Heanton  Punchardon,  Bock- 

beare. 
Whimple. 
Whimple. 
Axminster. 
Thornbury. 
Barnstaple. 

East  Putford,  Ilfracombe. 
Uoniton. 

Combpyne,  Farway. 
Bovey  Tracy. 
Buckerell. 
Westleigh. 
Warkleigh. 

Bittadon,  East  Downe,  Marwood. 
Colyton,  Shute. 

Abbots  Bickington,  Chumleigh,  Frem- 
ington, Yamscombe. 
Arlington. 
Bradford. 
Colyton, 
Payhembury. 
Ilfracombe. 
Meeth. 
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PoweU 

Farway. 

Poynes 

Yamscombe. 

Prance,  Praun 

ce                    Alwington,Feniton,Woolfardi8worihy» 

Prat,  Pratt 

.     Colyton,  West  Buckland. 

Prideaux 

Abbots  Bickington,  Alwington,  Broad- 

hembury,    Farway,    Talaton,   West 

Putford. 

Prince 

Axminster,  Uf  racombe. 

Pringe 

Awliflcombe. 

Pruat 

.     Monkleigh,  Woolfardisworthy. 

Pugsley 

.     Seaton. 

Pulman 

Combe  Raleigh. 

Punchard 

Barnstaple. 

Purse 

.     Shute. 

Putt 

Gittisham. 

Pjne,  Pine 

Alwington,  Axmouth,  Barnstaple,  East 

Do  wne,  Huish,  Uf  racombe,  Marwood, 

Rockbeare. 

Pytt 

.     Ueanton  Punchardon. 

Ramson 

.     Otterton. 

Randall 

.     Fremington,  Kentisbury. 

Rawle 

.     Brendon. 

Reed 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Reeve 

.     Tx)xhore. 

Rendall 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Reynel,  Reyn( 

3II      .         .     Otterton,  Wolborough. 

Reynolds 

.     Rockbeare. 

Richards 

.     Axminster,  Georgeham,  Honiton,  Ken- 

tisbury, Otterton,  Trentishoe. 

Ridge 

.     Dowland. 

Risdon 

.     Bishops  Teignton,  Woolfardisworthy. 

Robbins 

.     West  Putford. 

Roberts 

.     West  Downe. 

Rock 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Rodge 

.     Honiton. 

Rogers 

.     Bratton  Fleming,  Pilton,  Shirwell. 

Rolle 

.     Bicton,   Chittlehampton,  Fremington, 

Merton,  Petrockstow,WeareGilfard. 

Rose 

.     Broadhembury,  Southleigh. 

Rosier 

.     Barnstaple,    Heanton    Punchardon, 

Swymbridge. 

Roswell 

.     Musbury. 

Rouse,  Rowse 

.     Huish,  Langtree. 

Row,  Rowe 

.     Alwington,  Axmouth,  Barnstaple. 

Rugg 

.     Kilmington. 

Ryggc 

.     Honiton. 
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Salmon 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Salter 

.     Musbury,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Payhem- 

bury. 

Saltren 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Sampson 

.     Branscombe,  Colyton,  Membury. 

Sanders 

.     Feniton,  Plymtree,  Stokeinteignhead. 

Sanford 

.     Pilton,  Plymtree,  Stokeinteignhead. 

Sarle 

.     Colaton  Raleigh. 

Satterley 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Saunder 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Saunders 

.     Chittlehampton,  Huish,  Mortehoe,  Pay- 

hembury. 

Savery 

.     Bishops  Tawton. 

Sayntleger 

.     Monkleigh. 

Scot 

.     High  Bray. 

Scott 

.     Chittlehampton,  Stoke  Rivers. 

Searle 

.     Honiton,  Kings  Teignton,  Northleigh, 

Otterton,  Sidbury. 

Seaward 

.     Broadhembury. 

Sedgwick 

.     Buckerell. 

Segar,  Sugar,  Sugei 

.     Axmouth,  High  Week. 

Selden 

.     Kentisbury. 

Seller 

.     Kilmington. 

Sellie 

.     Warkleigh. 

Selwood 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Serle 

.     Axmouth,  Honiton. 

Sesse 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Seward 

.     Axmouth. 

Shapcot 

.     Barnstaple. 

Shapley 

.     Littleham. 

Sharpe 

.     Hockworthy. 

Shear,  Sheere 

.     Halberton,  Huish. 

Shebbear 

.     Abbotsham. 

Sheppard 

.     Honiton. 

Sherman       • . 

.     Fremington,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Short 

.     Honiton  Clyst,  West  Putford,  Wool- 

fardisworthy. 

Showers 

.     Whimple. 

Shuckburgh   . 

Westleigh. 

Simons 

.     Shirwell. 

Skinner,  Skynner 

.     Dawlish,  Plymtree. 

Slade 

.     Langtree. 

Slee 

.     Shirwell. 

Slocombe 

.     Countisbury. 

Sloley,  Sloly  . 

.     Fremington. 

Smale 

.     Black  Torrington,  Langtree. 

Smith 

.     Alwington,  Awliscombe,  Whimple, 
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Smyth 

Teignmouth  West. 

Snell 

.     Burrington. 

SnytaU 

Meeth. 

Somars 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Somaster 

.     W  id  worthy. 

Somers 

.     Marwood,  Ilfracombe. 

Sommers 

Tlfracombe. 

Soathcot 

.     Dawlish,  Heanton  Punchardon,  Offwell. 

Southcote 

.     Bovey  Tracy,  Monckton. 

Southcott 

.     Kilmington. 

Southwood     . 

.     Churchstanton,  Landkey. 

Speccot 

.     Weare  Giffard. 

Spinster 

.     Widworthy. 

Sponer 

.     East  Downe. 

Spry 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Spurway 

.     Huish. 

Squire 

.     Landkey. 

Stafford,  Stofford    . 

.     Chittlehampton,  Dowland. 

Stanbury 

.     Ilfracombe,  Shirwell. 

Standon 

.     liangtree. 

Stapledon 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Starr 

Axmouth,  Beer,  Farway,  Seaton. 

Stawell 

.     Bovey  Tracy. 

Steare 

.     Bishops  Teignton. 

Steed 

.     Barnstaple. 

Stephens 

.     Barnstaple,  Hockworthy. 

Stevins 

.     Barnstaple. 

Stocker 

.     Harpford,  Shute. 

Stokes 

.     Aylesbeare,  Barnstaple. 

Stone 

.     Sidbury. 

Stowey 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Stradling 

.     Chittlehampton. 

Straine 

.     Shirwell. 

Stribling 

.     Ashford.                            [ford,  Seaton. 

Strode 

.     Bishops  Taw  ton,  Payhembury,  Sand- 

Stroud 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Strowde 

.     Colyton. 

Stuckey 

.     Branscombe. 

Stuck  ley 

.     Landkey. 

Stucley 

.     West  Putford. 

Studleigh 

.     Kings  Teignton. 

Sugar,  Suger,  see  S 

egar. 

Swallow 

.     Axminster. 

Sweeting 

.     Heanton  Punchardon. 

Sydenham 

.     Seaton. 

Symes 

.     Axminster,  Shute. 

Symon 

.     Stokeinteignhead. 

Symonds,  Symons 

.     Barnstaple. 
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Takell,  TakiU 

.     Honiton. 

Tallon 

.     West  Downe. 

Tamlyn 

.     Marwood. 

Tanner 

.     Offwell. 

Tawley 

.     Stokeinteignhead. 

Tawman 

.     Tlfracombe. 

Tawton 

.     Meeth. 

Taylor 

.     Branscombe,  Bishops  Tawton,  Little- 

ham. 

Terry 

Payhembury,  Talaton. 

Tewe 

.     Fremington. 

Thomas 

Berry  Narbor,  Tlfracombe. 

Thompson 

Barnstaple. 

Thomson 

.     Barnstaple. 

Thome 

.     Ck)tleigh,  Fremington,  Halberton,  Mar- 

wood,  Saterleigh,  ShirwelL 

Thorpe 

.     Up  Lyme. 

Thurston 

.     Plymtree. 

Tilley 

.     Plymtree. 

Tillie 

.     Up  Ottery. 

Titherly 

.     Tiangtree. 

Tonkin 

.     Broadhembury. 

Tooker 

Barnstaple,    Bradford,    Woolfardis- 

worthy. 

Tozer 

.     Feniton,  Kings  Teignton. 

Traci 

.     Mortehoe. 

Tregerthen 

.     Ilfracombe. 

Trehane 

.     Fremington. 

Trenchard 

.     Colyton. 

Trender 

.     Barnstaple. 

Trevelyan 

.     Yamscombe. 

Trick 

.     Bradford. 

Triggs 

.     Bratton  i<'leming,  Chittlehampton. 

Tripe 

.     Dawlish. 

Tristram 

.     Barnstaple. 

Trope 

.     Colyton. 

Trosse 

.     Dawlifih,    Ottery   St.  Mary,   VVol-  . 

borough. 

Trowbridge     . 

.     Barnstaple. 

Tucker 

.     Abbotsham,  Axmouth,   Barnstaple, 

Berry    Narbor,    Chittlehampton, 

Churchstanton,  High  Bray,  Land- 

key,  Langtree,  Luppitt,  Membury, 

Woolfardisworthy. 

Turner 

.     Halberton. 

Turney 

.     Honiton  Clyst 

Turvile 

Berry  Narbor. 

Tyncomb 

.     High  Bray. 
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Underhay 

Kings  Teignton. 

Upcot,  TJpcott 

Ashford,  Axminster. 

Upton 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Vaughan 

Honiton  Clyst,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Vellacot 

Berry  Narbor,  Fremington. 

Van 

.     Thelbridge. 

Venton 

.     Bradford,  Petrockstow. 

Vicary 

.     Dunkeswell,  Whimple. 

Vickers 

.     South  leigh. 

Vincent 

.     lAndkey. 

Vye 

Berry  Narbor,  Tlfracombe. 

Waad 

.     Honiton. 

Wakeman 

.     Barnstaple. 

Waldron 

.     Hemyock. 

Walker 

Whimple. 

Wallaston 

.     Luppitt. 

Waller 

.     Alwington,  Wolborough. 

Walton 

.     Chumleigh. 

Walrond 

.     Branscombe,  Ottery  St  Mary,  Seaton, 

Sidbury. 

Walsh 

.     Thorncombe. 

Walshe,  Welshe 

.     Alverdiscot. 

Ward 

.     Brendon,  East  Down,  ShirwelL 

Ware 

.     Sidbury. 

Warminton    . 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Warren 

.     Musbury,  Sidbury,  Yarnscombe. 

Watts 

.     Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Waty 

.     Axminster. 

Wauchop 

.     Bratton  Fleming. 

Way,  Waye   . 

.     Dawlish. 

Way  mouth     . 

.     Woolfardisworthy. 

Weare,  Were 

.     Halberton,  West  Putford. 

Webb 

.     Alverdiscot,    Chumleigh,    Woolfardis- 

worthy. 

Webber 

.     Honiton  Clyst,  Loxhore,  Meeth,  Plym- 

tree. 

Weekes 

.     ShirwelL 

Welch 

.     Talaton. 

Welsh 

.     Bradford,  Littleham. 

Welshman 

.     Fremington. 

Wesley 

.     Tiverton. 

Westcombe     . 

.     Bishops  Teignton,  Payhembury. 

Westcott 

.     Berry  Narbor. 

Westlake 

.     Barnstaple,  Wolborough. 

Westofer 

.     Colyton. 

Weston 

.     Membury. 
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Wheaton 

Branscombe. 

Whichehalse  . 

Lynton,  Martinhoe. 

Whidbourn    . 

Dawlish. 

White 

Plymtree,  Stoke  Rivers. 

Whitefield      . 

Heanton  Punchardon. 

Whitelock,  Whitelocke  . 

Tiangtree,  Woolfardisworthy. 

Whitter 

Tiverton. 

Wiete 

Ilfracombe. 

Wilde 

Rockbeare. 

Wilkins 

Colyton. 

WiUet,  WiUett       . 

Abbotsham,  Alwington. 

Williams 

Bishops  Teignton,  Chittlehampton, 

Combeinteignhead,  Ilfracombe. 

Willoughby    . 

Seaton,  Southleigh. 

Willson 

Bratton  Fleming. 

Wilson 

Clayhidon. 

Windham 

Alverdiscot. 

Wiott,  Wyat . 

Pilton,  Stoke  Rivers. 

Wislake 

Wolborough. 

Witty 

Axminster. 

Wonnacot 

Thornbury. 

Wood 

Honiton,  Willand. 

Woodward 

Branscombe. 

Woolacott 

Black  Torrington. 

Woolcot 

Feniton. 

Woolocombe  . 

Huish. 

Wortley 

Bratton  Fleming. 

Wright 

Axmouth,  Feniton. 

Wybord 

Heanton  Punchardon. 

Yards 

High   Week,    Honiton    Clyst,   Kings 

Teiguton,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Yeallaton 

Kentisbury. 

Yeo                 ... 

Chittlehampton,  Huish,  Merton,  Pet- 

rockstow,  Weare  Giffard. 

YoUand 

Landkey,  Langtree. 

Yongo 

Axminster. 

LIST  OF  MEMBEHS. 


*  Indicatet  Llfb  Hembera.  t  Indicates  Honorary  Members. 

X  Indicates  Members  who  hare  joined  for  the  corrent  year  only. 
.  Italics  indicate  Members  whose  addresses  are  incomplete  or  unknown. 
The  Names  of  Members  of  the  Coancil  arc  printed  in  small  capitals. 

Notice  of  Changes  of  Residence  and  of  Decease  of  Members  should  be  sent  to 

Mr.  J.  Brooking- Rowe,  Castle  Barbican,  Flympton,  or  to 

Mr.  Maxwell  Adams,  Wolborough  House.  Newton  Abbot,  the  General  Secretaries. 


Tear  of 
Election 

1901  Acland,  Sir  C.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  KUlerton  Park,  near  Exeter. 
1881  Adams,  Col.  H.  C,  Lion  House,  Exmouth. 

1896  Adams,  Maxwbll,  Wolborough  House,  Newton  Abbot  (Hon. 

General  Secretary). 
1900* Adams,  S.  P.,  Elbury  Lodge,  Newton  Abbot. 

1886  Aldridge,  C,  m.d.,  Bellevue  House,  Plympton. 
1889tAlford,  Rev.  D.  P.,  m.a..  Elm  Grove,  Taunton. 

1887  Alger,  W.  H.,  j.p.,  8,  Esplanade,  Plymouth. 
1896»Allhu8en,  C.  Wilton,  Pinhay,  Lyme  Regis. 

1900  Almond,  H.  J.,  Hazeldene,  Ashburton. 

1874  Alsop,   R,   Landscore   Lodge,   Teignmouth   (Hon.    Local 

Treasurer). 
1877  Amery,  Jasper,  18,  Fleet  Street,  London,  KC. 
1869  Amery,  J.  S.,  Druid,  Ashburton. 
1869  Amery,  P.  F.  S.,  j.p.,  c.c,  Druid,  Ashburton  (Hon.  General 

Treasurer). 
1891  Amory,  Sir  J.  Heathcoat,  Bart.,  Knightshayes,  Tiverton. 

1897  Anderson,  Rev.  Irvine  K.,  Mary  Tavy  Rectory,  Tavistock. 

1901  Andrew,  Sidney,  18,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 
1894  Andrews,  John,  Traine,  Modbury,  Ivy  bridge. 

1903  Aplin,  J.  Weston,  Combe  Mavis,  Haldon  Road,  Exeter. 
1863  Appleton,  Edward,  f.rlra.,  m.Ikst.c.b.,  1,  Vaughan  Parade, 

Torquay. 
1901  Arthur,  Mrs.,  Atherington  Rectory,  Barnstaple. 

1904  Averill,  Miss  Caroline  Beard,  Lauriston,  Teignmouth. 

1901  Bankart,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  19,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 
1878*Barinq-Gould,  Rev.  S.,  m.a.,  Lew  Trenchaid,  Lewdown. 
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1897  Barran,  Charles,  Berry  House,  Totnes. 

1902^Barratt,  Francis  Lay  land,  m.a.,  m.p.,  68,  Cadogan  Square, 
LondoD,  S.W. 

1902  Barrett,  B.  Skardon,  Gourtenay  Street,  Plymouth. 

1877  Bartlet,  Rev.  J.  M.  de  Ludbrooke,  Manor  House,  Ludbrookoy 

Ermington,  Ivybridge. 
1876  Bastard,  B.  J.  P.,  Buckland  Court,  Ashburton. 

1898  Bayley,  Arthur,  St.  Margaret's,  Great  Malvern. 
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